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PREFACE 


In the selection of subject matter as well as in style and 
diction, it has been the purpose of the author la make this 
book suffidendy simple to be put into the hands of first- 
year students in ancient history'. A great deal of labor has 
been devoted lo the mere task of clear and simple state¬ 
ment and arrangement While simple enough for first-year 
work, it nevertheless is planned to interest and stimulate all 
students of history. In dealing with each civilization a suffi¬ 
cient framework of political organization and of historical 
events has been laid down ; but the bulk &f iht $p$w htss l*m 
dtvoitd to tht /{fir efi mm in n/I i/s mamfcstatwns — society, 
industry, commerce, religion, art, literature. These things are 
so presented as to make it clear how one age grows out of 
another, and how each civilization profits by that which has 
preceded it. 

The story of each great race or nation is thus clearly disen¬ 
gaged and presented in period after period; but, nevertheless, 
the book purptsses to present the career “of man as a whole, in 
a connected story of expanding life and civilization from She 
days of the rudest stone hatchet to the Christian cathedrals of 
Europe, without a serious gap h A symmetrical presentation 
of the career of man requires adequate space for the origins of 
civilization and the history of the OricnE, as these two subjects 
have been revealed by the excavations and discoveries of the 
last two generations, especially the last twenty-five years. The 
reasons for devoting more than the customary space lo these 
subjects in this book may therefore be briefly noted. 

The length of the career of man discernible by us has been 
enormously increased at the present day by archaeological 
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discovery* earning back the development of human arts at 
least fift^ and perhaps two hundred thousand* years. Even as 
recorded in written documents, modem discovery in the Orient 
has placed behind the period of human history as former])' 
known to us another period equally long, thus doubling the 
length of the historic age. It cannot be said that all this vast 
new outlook has as yet been surveyed and briefly presented in 
a form intelligible to younger students as an imposing pano¬ 
rama qf the expanding iiuman career. The attainment of such 
a point of view of the career of man has been a slow process. 
The ancient history written by Sulpicius Severus, about 400 a.d kt 
survived for over a thousand years, and became a respected text- 
book 7 which was in use as late as the sixteenth century. It 
dealt almost exclusively with the history of Rome, A mention 
of the hat tie of Marathon was its only reference to Greek history. 
The Roman colossus bulked so large that nothing earlier could 
be seen behind it 

Within the las; few years, however, the marvelous genius 
of the Greeks has finally found full recognition in our histori¬ 
cal textbooks. There is another similar step yet to lie taken, 
and that is to discern behind Greece and Rome an additional 
great and important chapter of the human slory and to give it 
adequate and interesting presentation to young readers. Prob¬ 
ably no one outside the arcanum of the traditional classicists 
would question the assertion that conquests which we owe to 
the Orient, like the discovery of metal and the invention of 
alphabetic writing, were achievements of far greater impor¬ 
tance than the details of the Peloponnesian Wars, whether 
estimated by their consequences to the human race or bv then 
value as information in the mind of the modem student 
Whether such achievements are regarded as faffing within 
the historic epoch or not is a matter of small moment They 
belong to she Aitmw t and as such they should find their 

place in the picture of that career which Es presented to the 
younger generation. 
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The intelligent person of to-day dearth to be so familiar with 
such facts iiL-i these in the rise of civilization as to possess some 
moderate acquaintance with the early chapters in the human 
career. Civilization arose in, the t Orient, and early Europe ob¬ 
tained it there. Ilut the languages of the early Orient perished, 
and the ability to read them was lost many centuries ago. On 
the other hand, die languages of Greece and Rome were never 
Jo st t Eke those of the ancient Orient In modem educational 
history Greek and Latin have not been suddenly recovered, 
and we have not had to grow accustomed to their abrupt intro* 
duction into science and education. The sudden and dramatic 
recovery of the earlier chapters of die human career, lying 
behind Greece and Kome t has created a situation to w hich our 
histories of the ancient world, as they are found in our public 
schools, have not yet adjusted themselves. The habit of regard¬ 
ing ancient history as beginning with Greece has become so 
fixed that it is not easily to be changed. Furthermore, the 
monuments and documents left us by the ancient Orient are 
far larger in extent than those which we have inherited from 
Greece and Rome together* and ihcir enormous, volume, to¬ 
gether with their difficult systems of writing, have made it very 
laborious to recover and arrange the history of the Orient tit 
form and language suitable for the first-year student 

In 1&&4 Eduard Meyer, the leading ancient historian of this 
generation, in his History of A*U*quify devoted six hundred 
and nineteen pages to the Orient In the third edition, still 
unfinished, which began [o appear in 1913, the portion of 
the Orient thus far issued (kss than half) occupies eleven 
hundred and fifty pages. The remainder, still unpublished, 
will easily bring the treatment of the Orient up to twenty- 
four or twenty-five hundred pages, that is T about four times its 
former bulk- A textbook which devotes a brief fifty- or sixty- 
page introduction to the Orient and begins " real history Tl with 
the Greeks is not proportioned in accordance with modem 
knowledge of the undent world. 
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Furthermore, the value of the early oriental monuments as 
teaching material has as yet hardly been discerned. The highly 
graphic pictorial monuments and records of the Last, when 
accompanied by proper explanations, may be made lo convey 
to the young student the meaning and character of a contem¬ 
porary historical source more vividly than any body of ancient 
records surviving elsewhere. When adequately explained* such 
records also sene to dispel that sense of complete unreality 
which besets the young person in studying the career of ancient 
man. These materials have not been employed in our schools, 
because they have not been available to the tcadver iti the 
current textbooks. 

Finally,, when we recall that the leading religion of the world — 
the one which still dominates Western civilization to-day — came 
to us out of the Orient: when we further remember that before 
it fell the Roman Empire w:is completely orientalized* it would 
appear to be only fair to our schools to give them books furnish* 
ing an adequate treatment of preTIroek civilization. This does 
not mean to question for a moment the undeniable supremacy 
of Greek culture, or to give it any less space than before. The 
author believes that no one who reads the chapters on Greece 
in this survey will gain the impression that Hellas has been sac* 
rifked to Moloch — in other words, to her oriental predecessors. 

The author is convinced that the surviving monuments of 
the entire ancient work! can bo so visualized as to render ancient 
history a very teal story even to young students, and that these 
monuments may be made to tell their own story with great 
vividness. This method he has already introduced Into the 
ancient-history chapters of QtitHtocs of European f/Itfay Tort / 
where it has demonstrated its availability* The same method 
has been employed In illustrating ihis ancient history, The 
result has been a book somewhat larger than die current text¬ 
books on ancient history; but the excess is due to the series of 
illustrations. The book actually contains a text of about five 
hundred pages, with a " picture book" of about two hundred 
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and fifteen pages. Ttichcis will do well to mate the illustra¬ 
tions and accompanying descriptive matter part of each lesson. 
The references in the text to the illustrations, and the refer¬ 
ences to the text in die descriptive matter tinder the illustrations, 
if noted and used, will be found to merge text and illustrations 
into a unified whole. It should he noted that nil references to the 
text are bv paragraph (§) except a few references by 11 Section. 

An elaborate system of maps has been arranged by the 
author for the purpose of bringing the successive epochs of 
history before the student in terms of geography. The under¬ 
lying'principle is the arrangement on the same plate of from 
two to four maps representing successive historical ejx.chs. 
It is believed that these composite maps, called by (lie author 
sequence maps, will prove a powerful aid to the teacher. 

The author has not found it an easy task to turn from 
twenty-five years of research in a laboratory of ancient history, 
extending from a university post in America to the frontiers 
□f the oriental lands, and endeavor to summarise for youthful 
readers the facts now discernible in the career of ancient 
man. Under these circumstances the experience of my friend 
Professor James Harvey Robinson, who has done so much for 
the study of history' in the schools of America, has been 
invaluable. The book owes a great deal to the inspiration of 
his unflagging interest and the helpfulness of his long experi¬ 
ence in the art of simplification. It may be mentioned here 
that Professor Robinson's Medict’ol nmf Modern Tsmts forms 
the continuation of this volume on ancient history'. To my 
colleague Professor C- F. Huth also 1 am indebted for careful 
reading of the proofs, accompanied by unfailingly valuable 
counsel. To him, furthermore, 1 owe the excellent bibliography 
of Greece and Rome at the end of the volume. Mr. Robert I. 
Adriance, head of the history department of the Fast Orange 
high schools, has kindly read all the proofs. His discerning 
criticisms and wide knowledge have proved very valuable to the 
book, and his unfailing interest has been a great encouragement. 
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it will be noticed that some of the author's treatment of the 
ancient world in Qat/fam nf European History, f'art /, has 
been retained here. These portions had already been looked 
over by Mr. A. F. Barnard of the Urwenky High Sdiool 
of Chicago, and he hits also very kindly read the proofs of the 
reminder of the volume. The chapters on the Babylonians 
and Assyrians have been read by Professor IX IX LuckenbUh and 
that on live Hebrews by Professor J. M. Pqwis Smith, and to their 
kindness I am indebted for Severn] suggestions* The sections 
on early Christianity and the Church have likewise been looked 
over by my col league Professor S. J, Case, To aJI these friends 
and colleagues the author would here express bis sincere thanks. 

It has been very gratifying to the author to be able tu 
include in a book of this character the sis charming etchings 
made expressly for the volume by Mr. George T. Plowman. 
Tq Mrs. William T, Brewster he is also indebted for the 
beautiful water color of die Plain of Argos (Plate III). Besides 
photographs furnished by the Egyptian Expedition of The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago* many illustrations have been contributed 
by foreign scholars, to whom the author would here express 
his thanks, especially to Bfcsing (Mtutidi), Ibrchardt (Cairo), 
1 Kkheleite now alasl a sacrifice of the great war (Roannc), 
Dorpfeld (Athens and Berlin ^ Hoemes (Vienna), Koldewey 
(Babylon),. Montdius (Stockholm), Schaefer (Ikrtin), Schuban 
(Berlin), Steindorff (Leiprig)* and some others, who have kindly 
furnished photographs and sketches, The author is also espe¬ 
cially indebted to Messrs. Underwood & Underwood for per¬ 
mission to use their unrivaled series of Egyptian, oriental, and 
Mediterranean photographs as the basis for a number of 
sketches: Figs, 23, n 3 , i?S r t 53 . 159, 163, 171, i 74l 175, 
176, 177, 17S, 179, 1S9, 190, 203, 22*, 26c. No more vivid 
impressions of the places and scenes where the men of [he 
early world lived and wrought can be obtained (Kan by the use 
of these photographs in stereoscopic form. Teachers who make 
the Underwood stereographs a part of their equipment will 
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find that their teaching galas enormously in effectiveness. The 
author desires to thank also Mr. E. K- Robinson of Gem and 
Company, without whose experienced assistance and unfailmg 
patience it would have been impossible to complete the unusual 
and elaborate illustrative scheme of this book. To the pub¬ 
lishers, who have unhesitatingly supported this expensive and 
laborious illustrative equipment and to the remarkably skillful 
anti efficient proofreader# and printers who have solved the 
numerous and extraordinary typographical difficulties involved 
in so large an illustrative scheme, the author would also offer 
his hearty thanks. 


JAMES HENRY bkeasted 
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ANCIENT TIMES 

PART I. THE EARLIEST EUROPEANS 


CHAPTER I 

EARLY MANKIND IN EUROPE 

Section i. Earliest Man's Ignorance and Progress 

We all know that our father, and mothers ^ 

a * r opUme when they were children, and very lew of them had 
ever seen an automobile. Their fathers Uved during most of 
Ur live, without electric lights or telephones In ttar l™~ 
Their grandfathers, our great-grandfathers, wta o b igt - 

make Slong journeys in stagecoaches drawn by horses, and 
It of them died without ever having seen a ******* 
One after another, as they have been minted, such things 
have come and continue to come mm the lives of men, 
l* device P- 00. “< «*« 

have been impossible without the -mentions winch can* m 
before it Thus, if we went back far enough, we would reach a 

^ one had invented a wheel or tamed a wild horse, Writer 
still there were no ships and no travel or commerce by sea, 
EX.. metal tools, for no one had ever seen m 
metal Without meial tools for cutting the stone there mud 
™„„ a» e molding. or none strums 1. M to 

„itc for no one bad invented writing, end “ ■>"“ "™J" 
bw,ks nor any knowledge of .eience. At the ranis tow lh “' 
™ no schools o. ho*it* or etardnm, “o' 1 
JU-K. ™» book in intended to roll the .™y of k- 
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mankind gamed a]] these things and built up great nations which 
struggled among themselves for leadership, and then weakened 
and fell. Thus story forms what we call ancient history. 

If wc go back far enough in the story of man, we reach a 
time when he possessed nothing whatever but his hands with 
which to protect himself, satisfy his hunger, and meet all his 
other needs. He must have been without speech and n»™Kfc 
even to build a fire. There was no one to teach him anything. 
The earliest men who began in this situation had to (earn 
everything for themselves fay slow experience and long effort, 
and every tool, however simple, had tu be invented. 

People so completely uncivilised as the earliest men must 
have been, no longer exist on earth. Nevertheless, the lowest 
sas^ge tnbes found by explorers at lire present day are still 
leading a life very much like that of our early ancestors. 

nr example, the Tasmanians, the people whom (he English 
found on the island of Tasmania a century or so ago, wore 
no do thing; they had not teamed how to build a roofed huts 
they did uot know how to make a bow and arrows, nor even 

j ^ no £°‘” s ' fi ^ lee P> or cows; no horses, not 
e.i.i a og. They had never heard of sowing seed nor rai$. 
ing a crop of any kind. They did not know that day would 
harden in the lire, and so they had no pottery’ jars, jugs, or 
dishes for ford. 

\ -iked and houseless, the Tasmanians htid learned lo satisfy 
only a very few of man’s needs. Vet that which they had 
learned had curried them a long way beyond the earliest 
nun. l luy could kindle a fire, which kept them warm in 
co a weather, and over it they cooked their meat. They had 
icarned to construct^ good wooden spears, though without 
metal tips, for they had never heard of metal. These spears. 

2 T? with S,l>11c ; *** ^td throw With great nrcumcv/nnd 
thus bring down the game they needed for food, or drive awav 
t uir human enemies. They would take a flat stone and, by 
chipping off the edges to thin them, they could make a rude 
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knife with which to skin and nit up the game they kilted. 
They were also very deft in weaving cups, vessels, and baskets 
of bark fiber. Above all, they had a simple language, with 
words for all the ordinary things they used and did every day. 





pean nvera, l he i 
rhinoceros with a 
three feet in 1c 


It was only after sev¬ 
eral hundred thousand 
years of savage life and 
slow progress that the 
earliest prehistoric men 
of Europe reached and 
passed beyond a stage 
of savagery like that 
of the Tasmanians just 
described. r J*he Eu¬ 
rope which formed the 
home of these earliest 
Tien was very differ¬ 
ent from what it is to¬ 
day. In the shadow 
of the lofty primeval 
forests which fringed 
the streams and clothed 
the wide plains, the 
ponderous hippopota¬ 
mus wallowed along 
the shores of the Eun> 

The fierce 

71 

mgth, 

through the 

heavy tropical growth on thdr banks* and vast elephants, v ith 
shaggy hair two feet long (Fig. wandered thmugh the 

juijgjes behind. Myriads of bison and wiki horses grazed em the 
uplands, and the broken glades sheltered numerous herds of 
deer. A moist atmosphere, warm and enervating, vibrant with 


Prthrs* 
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Hie outfit is very simple, consisting merely 
of a round, dry stick placed upright wilh 
the lower end in a hole in a dry trefr-inink 
lying On ihe ground. by turning the stick 
rapidly bewccn belli hand* the friction 
fituifly cenenitc* *ufhcLeni heat ro produce 
Itarne IS#) 
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the notes of many tropical birds,, pervaded this prehistoric 
European wilderness stretching far across Europe. 

With nothing to 
cover his naked- 
ness, the early sav¬ 
age of Europe 
roamed stealthily 
through these 
leal 

m 

among 

seeds* and wild 
fruits wherever he 
could find them, 
and listening with 
keen and eager ear 
for the sound of 
small game which 
he might be able 
to la)- Jow with his 
rough wooden club. 
Doubtless he often 
fled in terror as he 
felt the thunderous 
tread of 
animals 


Fin. a. A Grolt of North MbrAicak 
iSDiAas HAKtxo FliktWukhs, (After 
Holmes) 

The farthest Indian La prying loose a large 
flint stone. Thss U the qw material, which k 
then taken by the middle Indian, who crashes 
h down upon a rock and shatter* il into frag' 
m<Clta - One of these fragments i* then Liken 
by (he nearest Indian, who holds it in hb left 
hand while he strikes it with a Stone in his 
rigJu hand. These blows flake off pieces of 
fljoL and the Indian is so sfciLlfut (hat he cm 
ihtis shape a flint halchetr Thk process of shap¬ 
ing the flint by blows (that is. by ptnuui™) 
was the earliest and tudest method and pro¬ 
duced the roughest atone took. In the colicm 
of thousands of yean two improvements fol- 
lowed — chipping the edge by /miw *r f Fig- 5J. 
and Sharpening the edge by finding \ Fig. 


elephants plunging 
through the deep 
vistas of the jungle* 
At uight the hunter 
, ^*pt wherever the 

game had led him, after cutting up the flesh of his prev with 
a wooden knife and devouring it raw, Not knowing how to 
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Tn pi.- tt fire to ward off the savage beasts, he lay trembling in 
the darkness at the rear of the mighty saber-tooth tiger. 

At length, however, he learned to know' fire, perhaps finding ^ 
it in his jungle haunts when the lightning kindled a forest fire, kindle fire 
or fearing it from afar as he viewed the terrible volcanoes widwnone 
along the Mediterranean. It was a great step forward when he 
at last learned to produce it himself with his whirl-stick (Fig, i>. 

He could then cook his food, warm his body, and harden the 
lip of his wooden spear in the fire. But his dull wooden knife 
lie could not harden, and he sometimes found a broken stone 
and used its ragged edge. When lie learned to shape the stone 
to suit his needs ( Fig, i), and thus to produce a mdc tool or 
weapon, he entered what we iiow call the Stone Age, more 
than fifty thousand years ago. 

From this point on we can hold in our imnds the very stone p. Qw^jif 
tools and implements with which early men maintained them- intraHe in 
selves in their long struggle to survive. By [he long trail of 
Stone implements which they left behind them we can follow 
them and tell just hoiv far they had advanced in the sucres- «f hi* lunda 
site stages of their upward career; for these stages are re* 
vested to us by their increasing skill in working stone and in 
other industries w hich they gradually learned. We can dis¬ 
tinguish, in the examples of their handiwork which still survive, 
three successive ages, which we may call the fairly Stone Age, 
the Middle Stone Age, and the Late Stone Age, Ixt us now 
observe man’s progress through these three ages, one after 
the other. 

Section 2. Tiif. Eakiv Stone Age 

■L' nt j| j short time ago it was supposed that human history y>- M^dcru^ 
was comparatively brief. Moreover, everyone took it for 
granted that the earlier period of man's past had left no sur- 
viving traces. An old letter written in London two hundred >&> 
years" ago <1714) tells how a certain apothecary discovered 
the bones of an elephant in a gravel-pit near London, and, near 
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EifLj* $Ea*c 
Age hunter 
Wi fiit- 
hiUliJlcI 



Fig + 3 , A Flint Fist- 
HATCHET OK THE. EaKLV 
Stone Age 


Hough flint flike-5 eider thin 
ihe fist-kaiehet stifil survive 
\Q Shew lie rnan + s earnest 
at stuping stone. 
But ihe fwl-halidiel is the 
wcU-finishecE type 
of CooE produced by man. 
The original is about g 
ittebe^ fang, and the draw- 
fag reduces \t to Jess than 
one third. Either end might 
be Used as the cutting edge* 
hut it was usuaEiy grfiiptd 
in the fist by the narrower 
pan, and never had any 
hmdre. Handles of wood 
or horn do nm appear until 
much later (cf. Fig. i6,#-yb 
Traces of u&c and Wear are 
sometime* found on inch 
hst-halchcts 


hy T the flint head of a spear. Al¬ 
though this letter was soon after¬ 
ward published^ with a drawing of 
the spearhead, no at ten lion was paid 
to it and it was quickly forgotten. 
For over a century similar discov¬ 
eries. both in England and on die 
Continent, met with t ho same fate. 
It was not until some fifty years 
ago, after the evidence had been 
available for a century and a half, 
that the eyes of scientific men were 
at last opened to the fact of the 
enormously long sojourn of man 
upon the earth. 

Long-continued excavations, es¬ 
pecially in France, have furnished 
thousands of stone tools which re¬ 
veal to us the progress of the Early 
Stone Age hunter after he had found 
that he could chip stones. By study¬ 
ing the collections of such stone tools 
now in the museums of Europe we 
can see how the early man gradually 
outgrew' a variety of rudely chipped 
stones and finally produced a suc¬ 
cessful stone implement (Fig. j). 
Hits lie used for almost everything. 
It was from eight to ten inches long, 
narrow above and wider below, and 
sufficiently sharp to enable him to 
cut the roots and branches which he 
used for food, to shape his wooden 
fire-kindling outfit (Fig, i) ( and to 
hew out his heavy wooden dub. 
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This stone implement we call a " fist-hatehel;' because it was 
grasped in tlte fist, usually by the narrow end, for the hunter 
had not yet discovered how to attach a handle. 1 hese fist* 
hatchets have been found in many places in Europe as well 
as in other parts of the world. It is the earliest widely made 
and used human device which has survived to our day. 

Perishing probably in great numbers, as his hazardous lire Limit* 
went on, this savage hunter of prehistoric Europe continued Kurt}- 
for thousands of years the uncertain struggle for survival He -'s e “““ 
slowly improved his rough stone fist-hatchet, and he probably 
teamed to make additional implements of wood, but those have 
of course rotted and perished, so that w r e know nothing of 
them. Of all the later possessions of man he had not yet one. 

The wide grainfields and the populous and prosperous com¬ 
munities of later Europe were still many thousands of years 
distant, in a future which it was even more impossible for 
him to foresee than our own now is for us, SIngte'handed he 
waged w‘ar upon all animals. There was not a beast which 
was not his foe, There was as yet no dog. no sheep or fowl, 
to which htf might stretch out a kindly hand. The ancestor of 
the modem dog was then either the jackal or the fierce wolf of 
the forest, leaping upon the primitive hunter unawares, and 
those beasts which were the ancestors of our modem domestic 
animals were either not yet in existence in Europe or, like the 
horse, still wandered the forests in a w'ild state (ef. 1 ig. is)* 

At length the Early Stone Age hunter began to notice that 
the air of his forest home was losing its tropical warmtiu 
Geologists have not yet found out why, but the climate grew 
colder, and, as the ages passed, the tee, which all the year round 
still overlies the region of the North Role and the summit^ of 
the Alps, began to descend. The northern ice crept farther and 
farther southward until it covered England as far south as the 
Thames. The glaciers of the Alps moved down the Rhone 
valley as far as the spot where now the city of Lyons stands 
f see map, p, S). On our own continent of North America 
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Sketch Map of Evudfe in the Ice Ace and Diac*um 
51IOWI St; F<JUR StCCE-SStVE DESCENTS OF THE Il:f_ 

Dunne the Ice Age the ice advanced and retreated four rimes ; that 
i*, there were four pc riodft of colriL each folkucd by a long interval of 
warmth. These periods of cold and warmth are indicated by ihe fa lb 
ing (cotdi and the lining i warmth) of the wavy line In the dbgrank We 
□ re now living in the founh Warm interval, h is clear that prehistoric 
inen began to make Fist hatch eta In one of the Warns intenah- but it 
has been very difficult for geologists and archa^lc^nsts to find out adriftf 
warm intern^ Some think that it was the irtonJ t jind if so, then men 
began maltisg stone tool* at least two hundred thousand wart Him 
Mwt ^ws%alort, however, now believe that Atone tMlmafcint 
fian t.Lf]y in the /4 rW warm interval 3 that is, the warm interval pre¬ 
ceding [he East advance of the iee. In this case stone loolmslrin E may 
have hepin as tote a* fifty thousand years before Christ. i: ut PnfemV 
llenn E-airfield Osborn, In his valuable Volume .1/™ f/tfj <2tf /to 
acctptii a dale over one hundred and twenty five thousand vears aEO iW 
the earliest atone tool* which he also place, in the wsjm imerval 
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the southern edge of the fee is marked by lines of bonders car¬ 
ried and left there by the ke. Such lines of bowlders are found, 
for example, as far south as Long Island, and westward along 
the valleys of the Ohio and Missouri. 

The hunter saw the glittering blue masses of glacier ice, with 
their crown of snow, pushing through the green of his forest aj*' 
abode and crushing down vast trees in many a sheltered glen or 
favorite hunting-ground. Many of the animals familiar to him re¬ 
treated to the warmer South, and he was forced gradually toac 
custom himself to a cold climate. This change ended the Early 
Stone Age, but the rude fist-hatchet of its hunters, and the bones 
of the huge animals they slew, were sometimes left lying side 
by side in the sand and gravel far up on the valley slopes where 
in these prehistoric ages the rivers of Franco once flowed, 
before their deep modem beds had been eroded. And as these 
long-buried relics are brought forth today, they tell us the fas¬ 
cinating story of man’s earliest progress in gaining control of 
the world about him. The coming of the ice, Strange as it may 
seem, brought with it a new period of progress, which we call 
the Middle Stone Age. 


Section* 3, The Middle Stove Ace 

Unable to build himself a shelter from the cold, the hunter 
took refuge in the limestone caves (Fig. 4 > where he and his 
descendants continued to live for thousands of years. W e can 
imagine him at the door of his cave, carefully chipping off the 
edge of his flint took. He has left the mde otd fist-hatchet far 
behind, for the hunter has finally discovered that by p™*r< with 
a hard piece of bone he «m chip off a line of fine flakes along 
the edge of his Hint tool and thus produce a much finer cutting 
edge ( Fig. 5) than by chipping with bb*t (or peranno/t), as 
he formerly did. This discovery enabled him to produce a coo- 
sidcrable variety of flint took - chisels, drilk and h™«*. 
polishers and scrapers (Ffc *)- The maw/ra«erecl»pped edges 
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were sharp enough to cut and shape even bone, ivory, and 
especially reindeer hom. The mammoth (Fig. to, j) furnished 
the hunter with ivory, and when he needed hom he found 
great herds of reindeer, 1 driven southward by the ice, grazing 
before the entrance of his cavern (Fig, ro, j-j). 



1-10,4. Cliffs in tub South of Franck containing Caverns 
inhaisitbd by Middle Stone Aire Mas 


Jlsi* district is filled with remains of Middle Stone Age man. The 
Ik Opening at A is the entrance to 4 famous cavern (Called Fsmt Jt- 
Gmm) containing the finest wall paintings (5 18) of the Middle Sr &BO 
cS»“ r T" , 1 ? ,n Frane& They are surpassed only by those of Allamira. 
Spain. On the floor are byers of rubbish Containing human remains, 
S» in Fig, 9. (Drawn from a photograph by Professor Osborn! 
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Equipped With his dew and keener tools, the hunter worked 
out barbed ivory spear-pomts, which he mounted with long 
wooilcn shafts. He also discovered the bow and arrows, and 
he earned at his girdle a sharp flint dagger. For straightening 
us wooden spear-sha/ts and arrows he invented an ingenious 
shaft-straightcticr of reindeer hom. Another deter device of 
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Limals he slew* 
Thus equipped* 
c hunter of the 


horn or ivory was his new throwing-stick* by which he could 
hurl his Jong spear much farther and with greater power 
(Figs, 6 and 7) 
ilian he could tn> 
fore. Fine ivory 
needles (Fig. S) 
show that live 


hunter now pr» 
iected himself from 


coId T and from the 
brambles of the 


forest wilderness 


with clothing made 
1>y sewing together 
the skins of the 


Middle Stone Age 
was a much mom 
dangerous foe of 
I'ild creatures 
were his mv 
cestorsof the Early 
Stone Age. In a 
single cavern in 
Sicily modem ar¬ 
chaeologists have 
dug out the bones 
of no less than two 
thousand hippo- 


Fie. 5. Fust Tools ano Weapons up 
the. Miudle Stone Age 

from Ti^l to left they intludc kni\Ti> Epear- 
and arrow* points, scrapers* drills, and various 
edged U*jTs* ‘they show great skiff and pitd- 
ilflti in flaking. The fine edges have all been 
produced by chipping off a line o! flakes along 
the margirw wen especially in the long piece at 
the right. This chipping is done by 
The brittleness of flint is such that if H hard 
piece of bone U pressed firmly against a flint 
edge, a Me of flint, often reaching far back 
from the edge, wall snap off in response lo 
Increasing pressure- This was ft great im¬ 
provement over ihc earliest method by striking 
(jftffiwrfftr* Figs. 3 and 3) 


potamuscs which 
these Middle Stone Age hunters killed. In France one group 
of such men steiv 50 many wiid horses (Fig. io p 6 ) for food that 
the bones whkh they tossed about their camp fires gathered 


'■» 
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in masses forming a layer in some places six feet thick and 
covering a space about equal io four modem city lots of 
fifty by two hundred feeL Among such deposits excavators 
have found oven the bone whistle with which the returning 
hunter announced his coming to the hungry family waiting 
in the cave (Fig. 4), On his arrival there he found his home 
surrounded by revolting piles of garbage. Amid foot odors 

* 


Fig. G. Modern Eskimo Native hurling a Si-ear with a 
Throwing-Stick 

The spear lies in a channel In the throwing-Sticfc (a), which the hunter 
gn-npz m one end- At the outer end (A} oj the throwin^'Stkh is a hook 
|ch Fig. 7. J$\ against whichjhe butt of the spear lies, and at [He hunter 
thtows forward hia aim. retaining the throwing-^iiefc in his hand and 
showing the Spear to go, the [hrowingrsitck acts like an elongation of 
his arm, giving great sweep and propelling power a* the spear is dfe. 
charged. Modern schoolbi'iys would not find it hard to make imd use 
such a throwing-stick jsee § 16) 



|A. PisnHL 

tiyaJMkt&dk 
Stor.e Age 
wt—nnv 
mgi F diaw- 
kjjl, mil 
pain ling s 


of decaying flesh this savage European crept into his cave. 
dwelling at night, little realizing that, many feet beneath the 
cavern floor on which he slept, lay the remains of his ancestors 
in layer upon layer, ihu accumulations of thousands of years 
(Fig. 9). 

It is not a little astonishing to find that these Middle Stone 
Age hunters could already carve (Fig. 7), draw (Fig- id), and 
even paw* wit h considerable skill. A Spanish nobleman, in¬ 
vestigating a cavern on his estate in Northern Spain, was at 
one time digging among the accumulations on (he floor of the 
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cave, where he found flint and bore im¬ 
plements, when his little daughter, who 
was playing about in the gloom of 
the cavern, suddenly shouted, " Toros 1 
toros J ” {" Bulls I bulls 1 *). At the same 
time she pointed to Lhe ceiling:. The 
startled father, looking up, beheld a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight which at once 
interrupted his Hint-digging, In a long 
line stretching far across the ceiling of 
the cavern was a vast procession of 
bison bulls painted in well-preserved col¬ 
ors on the rock. For at least ten thou¬ 
sand years no human eye had beheld 
these cave paintings of a vanished race 
of prehistoric men, till the eye of a child 
rediscovered them, 

Other evidences of higher life among 
these early men are few indeed. Never¬ 
theless, even these ancient men of the 
Middle Stone Age believed in divine 
beings they already Had a crude idea 
of the life of the soul, or of the de¬ 
parted person after death. Dressed in 
his customary ornaments, equipped at 
least with a few flint Implements, and 
protected by a rough circle of stones, 
the departed hunter was buried in the 
cave beneath the hearth where he had 
so often shared the results of the hunt 
with his family. Here the bodies of 
these primitive men are found at the 
present day. lying in successive strata 
of refuse which continued to collect for 
ages, the lowest bodies sometimes far 
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down at the bottom of the deep accumulations which gathered 
over them (Fig. 9), 6 

The signs left by the ice, find still observable in Europe, would 
ead 11s to think that h slowly withdrew northward to its present 
autude probably not less than some ten thousand years ago. 
I he retreat of the ice wus due to the fact that the climate 
-igairi grew wanner and became what it is to-day \t this 
pomi, therefore, the men of the Middle Stone Age, whose story 

we have been follow¬ 
ing in France, entered 
upon natural conditions 
in Europe like those 
of to-day. They had, 
meantime, maintained 
steady progress tn the 
production of tools and 
implements with which 
to carry on their strug¬ 
gle for existence and 
to wring subsistence 


Fig, E. Ivofty Needle of the 
Miodj_e Stove Age 

Such n«d|« are found .till anrvivmg in 
the rablush in the t rencli caverns, where 
he mn* of the prehistoric homer* Lo*t 
iem 4?r Ai-e-ff to find [hem again twenty 
Ih 0lf « n d year* ago, They sh U w that the*; 
women were already sewing together the 
skin* of wild animats a* clothing 


from th, world around them. That progress now carried man 
m u the tbrrd great period of the Stone Age, which we may 
call the Late Stone Age. 1 7 

S echos 4. The Late Stoke Age 

The Late Stone Age remains of mans life are discovered 
widriy distributed throughout a large part of Europe, fn our 

3 SU ? r ™ 31hS We " ,wt rc ^ » a whole 

and not confine ourselves to France and its vfchuty 3S hl . ' 

ofore. Especially beude watercourses, lakes, and inlets of the 

E Thfr Stoat Age period* arc u f 0 ESuw ¥: 

! *** *“*■“'«* ^*« 

* UiJkKlb^L 







Fig, 9- A Cross Section showing the Layers of R^ehish 

A NO THE HUMAN REMAINS IN A MIDDLE STONE AGE CAYEM 

(After 06 cweeette) 

This cavern h at Grimaldi on the Italian coast of the Mediterranean, 
just outside of France, The entrance is at the left and the back wall 
at the light. We tee the original rock floor at the bottom, and above 
it the layer* of accumulations, |0 feet deep (§ 17 b The black lines A 
to / represent layers of a*he£ T etc rh the remains of nine Successive 
hearth -fires, each of which must have been kept going by th e native* 
for many yeart, The thicker (lightly shaded) layers consisted of bones 
of anicnal&t rubbish* and rocks which had fallen from the roof of the 
esvem in the course of ages- The lowermost layfrri (below /) con¬ 
tained bones of the rhinoceros frepresenting a warm climateh while the 
Uppermost layers combined bones of I he remdecr (indicating a Cold 
climate). Two periods* the Early and the Middle Stone Age* are thus 
represented^ the Early Stone Age below, the Middle Stone Age (or 
Reindeer Age, § a 5h above. Five burials were found by the excavator* 
in the layers B> C+ Ar p and f r f layer C contained the bodies of two 
children/ The lowermost burial (inf) was 15 feet below <he surface of 
ibe accumulation* in the cave. Such prehistoric skulls and bones show 
that several different race* followed each other in Europe during the 
Stone Age. The space requited and the difficulties involved in their 
discussion Have compelled their omission in this volume. Hence the 
successive culture stage* have been presented without reference lOftce 
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sea these early communities throughout most 
their settlements. It i^ however impossible 
different races and peoples in various parts 
Late Stone Age, 

The earliest of such I-ate Stone 
Age settlemenEs are found on the 
shores of Denmark, where the 
wattle huts (Fig. it) of the prehis¬ 
toric Norsemen stretched in strag¬ 
gling lines far along the sea beach. 

We do not know the race of these 
earliest Norsemen but we can see 
that they were both fishermen and 
hunters. They already possessed 
rude boats from which 

iyrinds of oysters 
iore P or even to push 
timidly out into deep water for 
other shellfish. On shore the 
hunter followed the w ild boar and 
in the neigh' 
irought down 
marshes. The 
keen — possibly a little 


jrope located 
ne the 
Europe in the 


Fig, 11. Plan of Remains 
of a Late Stone Age 
Hire 

The Circle of scone* *U]> 
reminded the base of the 
Beside the deer (at the left} 
is a rough icone hearth, placed 
there in order to allow the 
gntoke to escape through the 
door + chimney a having Hot 
yet been devised. The WaEEi 
were of wattle (Interwoven 


air 

colder than now. On their return 
at twilight the hunters and fisher¬ 
men, crouching about the fire* de~ 
"■►red their pray, tossing aside 
shells and the bones of 
boar, which formed 
mwt* hf vory Ell-smelling food 


ing with cUy The rubbish 
found in the circle sometimes 
contain* patches of burned 
flay* bearing on one side the 
indented putiem of the basket' 
like -wattle and Oil the other 
the tmprcfvrm of the human 
fingeis which pressed the cUy 
thousand# of 
year* ago. The fire which 
destroyed the hut baked the 
day plaiMT to pottery 


shoreline 


fire. 

This refuse gathered in ridges parallel with 
and hundreds of feet long 1 l~ ig^ 13)^ marking 
fires which once gleamed along the shores of profit 


ij. Fadieit 

□f the Laic 
Sianc Age 
found in 
Denmark 





Fig. 12. Skeleton ov a Wild Bull rearing the Marks nr 
the Late Stone Age Hukteks* Arrows which killed him in 
the Danish fc&Esra some Ten Thousand Years ago 


A Late Stone Age hunter i=) shot him id tk back near ilic spine 
|«* ufptr wtute ring on skeleton). The wound healed, leaving a scar 
on the rib {.J, above]!. Another hunter later shot him, and ibis tkc^e^ 
era! arrow* pierced hit vsiali. One of ihemi however, struck a rib tsee 
/iTTi^w white ring on skeleton) and broke off. Both aides of tilli wound. 
SliU unhealed,, with the broken flint arrowhead still filling l^are shown 
above in B and C While the wounded bull was trying to swim across 
a neighboring take he died and his body sank to the boiiorm and the 
punning hunter, on reaching the lake* found no trace of him. In the 
course of thousands of years ihe lake slowly filled tip, and wuter lo feet 
deep was followed by dry peat of the same depth, covering the skeleton 
of the hull. Here be was found some years ago (1905)* and with him 
were ihe flint arrowhead* that had killed him. His skeleton, still bear 
ing the marks of ihe Hint arrowheads, [d, C), was removed and set 

up in the Museum at Copenhagen 
18 
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Denmark. Each of die* shdtheapa is t«iay a stor^bou* of 
remains from the life of the* earliest Norsemen. The shells 


*3, The sfoftU 
htapi 9t 
DennuLtk and 


ains from me uie pi w I , . ihdriGvtb- 

ies reveal how extensive was their control over thtMvi d uonl 

’ a. The marks of animal ti 


many a bone 

snow us now uk. jackals of the neighboring forest crept up to 
gnaw the bones along the margin of the heap; and, slowly 
growing more and mo* familiar with their human neighbors, 




Miron or the Foon «««».» 
Stone Age Man on the Coast oe Denmaee 


Late 
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these told beasts at last remained hy the Stedde. to Jaeeaie 
the loyal companions si man. the earlieat demeans animal, n ha.lt 

taiwd'cEr and broken pota, add lyinj in these 
AenhfiltlS show us that the* early Norsemen hid a ready 

pL'kTsnWjs, probably f *. 

quality of clay «bsn exposed to See, »d ** «« ■■» ^ 

?o make rode kettles of burned day, which we caH pottery. 
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innovations of the I^te Slone Age. Another important achieve¬ 
ment marked the beginning of this 3 ge* This was the discovery 
that the fdgt qf a stone tout might he gmunrf upon a whetstone, 
precisely as we grind a steel tool at the present day. In the 
shell-heaps we find the earliest heavy stone axes with a ground 
edge (Fig. 16 n 5 ) They made the man of the Late Stone Age 
vastly more successful in his control of the world about him* 

His list of tools as he went about his work was now almost 
as complete as that of the modern carpenter* It included, 
besides [he ax, likewise chisels, knives, drills* saws r and whet¬ 
stones, made mostly of hint but sometimes of other hard 
stones* Our ancient craftsman had now learned also to at¬ 
tach a wooden handle by lashings around the ax-bead, or 
even to bare u hole in the ax-hcad and insert the handle 
(Fig. t 6,5). These tools as found to-day often display a polish 
due iq the wear which they have undergone in the hands of 
the uscr. 

Ii is 3 mistake to suppose that such stone tools were wholly 
crude and ineffective. A recent experiment in Denmark has 
shown that a modern mechanic with a stone as, although un¬ 
accustomed 10 the use of stone tools, was able, in ten work¬ 
ing hours, to cut down and convert into logs twenty-six pine 
trees eight Inches in thickness. Indeed, the entire uvri of 
getting out the timber t imt building a house Ti'Oi done by one 
meehanit with stone toots in eightynme days. It was therefore 
quite possible for the men of the Late Stone .Age to build 
comfortable dwellings and 10 attain a degree of civilization far 
above that of savages. 

This step, however, we are not able to follow among the 
shell-heaps of Denmark, The most plentiful traces of the 
earliest wooden houses are to be found in Switzerland, whither 
we must now go. Here the house-building community of ihe 
I .ate Stone Age t desiring to make themselves safer fmm attack 
by man ami beast, built their villages out over the Swiss lakes. 
Jliey erected their dwellings upon platforms supported over 
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Fit;. 14. Rest on Aitos of a Swiss L-iitEnD'vEULEiLS 
Settlement 


The lake-dwellers felled tree* with their stone aie* (Ft K - i6>S) and cut 
[hem into piles iOlte » feet luff!, sharpened at ihe lower end- 1 hese 
they drove several feel into the bottom of the late, d water S a [' w * eet 
deep. Or a platform supported, by these P»l“ lh *v ‘hen bmlt their 
Ww. The platform was con netted with the shore by = hnilge which 
miv be seen here on the right. A section of it toold be remote,! at 
right for protection. The ftsh nets seen drying « ra,( the d u ^ 
otil" boat of the homers who bring in the deer, and many other thing* 
have heed found on the lute bottom in retedt umrs 


is than fifty thousand piles were driven into the twttot 
e lake for the support of the village (see remains 
ifi yig. 1 0- 

In so far as we can judge, these laWwelkrs lived a life ALitert 
enviable peace and prosperity. Their houses were comfort- t**4wfed 
,le shelters, and dtey were famished with plentiful wooden 


the water by piles which they drove into the lake bottom, ta 
long lines such lake-villages, or groups of filt-Jwdtingi, as they 
are'called, frings! the shores of the Swiss lakes (Fig. 14)- 
few cases they j^rew £0 *l secl At Vt :in^fn not 
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funuturc: and implements, wooden pitchers and spoons, besides 
pottery dishes, bowls, and jars (Fig, 16, 1, 2,3). Although 
roughly made without the use of the potter's wheel (| 83), and 
unevenly bunted without an oven (Fig. 4S), pottery vessels 
added much to the convenience of the house. The waters 
under the settlement teemed with fish, which were caucht 


Fto. ij. Surviving Remains or a Swiss Lake-Village 

After ,in unusually dry season the Swiss lakes fell to a very | owr level 
n r ,4- exposing t ie take bottom with the remains of the piles which 
onve supported thr lake villages along the shores. They were thus dis¬ 
covered for rhe first time. On the old lake bottom, among the projecting 

STth^inF? 7 *"? a[ lm P len *«'* w ’ , “ t »- furniture, 
like those in Fig. 16, including the dugoms and nets of Fig. I j , wheat. 

ii T ey, bones of domestic animals, woven flax. etc. (f 39). There they 

had been lying some five thousand years. Sometimes the objects were 

tol anl'r ‘he l»"*r fcarlierj containing only tt „ tr 

lake i illa« \ ^ ,hlW> C0 " l ^ ln,flf; *™ n ir Wo,s f ^hieh came into the 
taherillage at a later age and fell into the water On top D ( the layer 

o d stone tools already lying on the bottom of the lake (sec 3 taol 
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that the growth of such wild grasses on the margins of the 
forest and the shores of the lake might be artificially aided 

Front such beginnings it was but a step to drop the seed jo. Cjdtfrt- 

, , tlikfl mluKs 

into the sofl at the proper season, to cultivate it P and to fiarvest barky* iad 

in IN 



Fig. tfi. Fast of the Equipment of a Late Stone Age 
LAK&DWELlEft 


This group contains the evidence for three important inventions made 
or received by the men of the LilC Stone Age pottery lilts, like 

J and 3, with rude deco radons, the oldest baked clay ib Europe, and /, 
n large kettle ib which the lake-dwellers' food was cooked; «wtr 4 
ground-edged tools like j. a stone chisel with ground edge <§ 24) t 
mounted in a doerhorn handle like a hatchet, or j, stone ax with I 
ground edge, and pierced with a hole for the ax handle (the houMI »r 
Fig- 14 wen* built with Such tools); and Hint, weaving,as shownby 6 . a 
spinning '’whorl” of baked clay, the earliest spinning Wheel. When 
suspended hv a rough thread of flax IS to 40 inches long, it was given 
a whirl which made it spin in the air like * lop, thus rapidly twitting the 
thread by which it was hanging. The thread when sufficiently twisted 
was wound up. and another length of iS lo 20 inches was drawn out 
from the Uttspun flai 10 he similarly twisted. One of these earliest 5 pm. 
ning wheels has been found in the Swiss lakes With a spool Of llaxcu 
thread still attached- (From photograph loaned by Professor lloemesj 

the yield. When they Itad learned to do this, the women of 
these lake-dwellers were already agriculturists. The grains 
which they planted were barley, wheat, and some millet. I his 
t Oats and rye, however, were stEU unknown, and ™we in ™ch lawr. 
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new source of food was a plentiful one; more than a hundred 
bushels of grain were found by the excavators on the lake bot¬ 
tom under the vanished lake-villager of Wangcn. Up the hillside 
now stretched also the Iake-dwdlcr + s little field of flax beside 
the growing grain. His women sat spinning flas (Fig, iG, tf) 
before the door t and the rough skin cfotMng of their ancestors 
(Fig 8) had given way lo garments of woven stuff. 

IrfrLW 1 Tneihe were an additional reason for the permanency 

lerwtJiufe of the lake-dweller’s home. It was necessary for him to remain 
near the little plantation for which his women had hoed the 
ground, that they might care for it and gather the grain when 
it ripened. As each household gradually gained an habitual 
right to cultivate a particular field, they came to set up a per¬ 
petual claim to if t and thus arose the ownership of land. It 
was to be a frequent source of trouble in the future career of 
man, and the chief cause of the long struggle between the rich 
and the poor—a struggle which was earlier unknown, when 
hud was free to all, 

catioft ^ Swiss uplands above the lake-villages were 

‘htepr p^Ei, tWw feeding the descendants of the wild creatures which the 
Middle Stone Age hunters had pursued through the forests 
and mountains; for die mountain sheep and goats and the wild 
cuttle (Fig, i*)* like the dog on the shores of Denmark (f 33), 
had slowly teamed to dwell near man and submit to his con¬ 
trol. 1 For a long time, however, the Late Stone Age man in 
Europe was still without any beast of burden. For thousands 
of years Ills ancestors of the Middle Stone Age had pursued 
the wild hor&c for food (§ 17), but had made no effort to 
tame and subdue the animal, 3 


l3 * e * c wrfmaU, (Lite die cutthraiicn of gnh Bnd ft- nil 
much older in the Orient dim to the Luc Stone Age in Europe ; but j: i, „jl] 

** **“ *“* Ear °P***“ ***** thhigXom the Orient, 
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The strong limbs of the once wild ox (Fig- 12), however, 
made him well adapted to draw the hoc of Late Stone Age 
man across the field —a hoe, to be sure, equipped with two 
handles (Fig. 44), which thus became the earliest plow, while 
the ox which was tamed to draw it became the earliest draft 
animal of Europe. Thus " plow culture " slowly replaced the 
cruder and more limited "hoc culture'" carried on by the 
women. Jr was at this point, therefore, tltat the early European 
passed far beyond our own North American Indians, who 
remained until the discovery of America entirety without draft 
animals, and hence practiced only hoe culture. 

Agriculture, requiring as it now did the driving and ooniro] 
of large draft animals, exceeded the strength of the primitive 
woman, and the primitive man was obliged to give up more 
and more of his hunting freedom and devote himself to the 
field. Thus the hunter of thousands of years became an 
agriculturist, a fanner. By this time a large part of the Late 
Stone Age Europeans had adopted fixed abodes, following the 
settled agricultural life in and around villages (| 38). 

On the other hand, the domestication of gnuanrating animals, 
feeding on the grasslands, created not only a new industry 
but also a second class of men who might sdtt follow a rovmg 
life, leading their flocks about and pasturing them where the 
grasslands were too poor for agriculture. Such shepherd p«ple 
«e oil nwnads, and they .fill etd.1 »*>'• *"* 

dwells* places, pccompoied by ** «"= a " d ch,Urcn ' '“'l' 

fcod a mLleih* life, driving their *cta P“T “ J” 

tore. The* nomad people. took pososmn ot the eastern 
Poland, .tretchine Item the Daoote <d.t«=trf -deoH *e 
Lth Side of the Black Sea and theKC to "«r •» 

Their lile .toy. remained Oder end *• »vd«ed than the, 

of the agriculturalists and townsmen (sec 513)’ 
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Thus developed side by side two methods of life — the seeded, 
agricultural life and the wandering, nomad life. The impor¬ 
tance of understanding these will be evident when we realise 
that the grasslands became the home of a numerous unsettled 
population* Thus such grasslands have become like overfilled 
reservoirs of nomad peoples, who have periodically overflowed 
and overwhelmed the towns and the agricultural settlements. 
Many epochs of human history can be understood onlv as we 
bear these facts in mind, especially as we shall see later Europe 
invaded over and over again by the hordes of intruding nomads 
from the eastern grasslands (§§ 370—373 and Section 99). 

The settled communities of the Late Stone Age at last began 
to leave behind them more impressive monuments than pottery 
and stone took In all Europe before this there had existed 
only fragile houses and huts. But toward the dose of the I^ate 
Slone Age the more powerful chiefs in the large settlements 
learned to erect great tombs, built of enormous blocks of atone. 
They fringe the western coast of Europe from Spain to the 
southern Scandinavian shores. There are at tire present day no 
less than, thirty-four hundred stone totnbs of this age* some 
of considerable site, on the Danish island of Sectand alone. 
In France (Fig. 17) they exist in vast numbers and imposing 
size, and likewise in England* The often enormous blocks in 
these structures (Figs. 18, 20^ and 21) wen? mostly left in the 
rough, but if cut at ail, it was done with stone chisels. Such 
structures are not of masonry, that is, of smoothly cut Atone 
laid with mortar. They can hardly be called works of great 
architecture, — a thing which did not as yet exist in Europe* 
We shall first meet it in the Orient (| 95). 

When, we look at such buildings of the Late Stone Age 1 
surviving, they prove to us the existence of the earliest towns in 
Europe. For near every- g^at group of stone tombs there must 
have been a town where the people Bred who built the tombs. 
The remains of Me of these towns have been discovered, and 
they have been dug out from the earth covering them. Almost 
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alt traces of them liad disappeared, but enough remained to shew 
that they had been surrounded by walls of earth, with a ditch 
on the outside and probably with a wooden stockade along the 
top of the earth wall. They show us that men were learning to 
Jive together in considerable numbers and to work together on 



Fig. i 7. Late Stone Ace Tomb is' France 

It W» a in such tombs that dud Chief, of the U« Stone Age were buried. 
The stones, weighing even a. mud, as -.C tons £“*£2 

drugged many *“jSJSd h« left 

were ii5>ij used jwc Hg- ■»)- These &Lu ™ _ ”” 
rough a* they came from the mcuniam sene 


a lame scale* It required organization and successful manage- 
mem of men to raise the earth walls of such a town, » 
drive the fifty thousand piles supporting the lake settlement at 
Wangen (Switzerland), or to move the enormous blocks of stone 
for building the chid tain’s tomb (Figs, 17. tS - 2Q * and 2X >- 
In such achievements we see the beginnings of government, 
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organized under a leader. Many little states, each consisting 
of a fortified town with its surrounding fields, and each under 
a chieftain, must have grown up in Late Stone Age Europe. 
Out of such beginnings nations wer* yet to grow* 

Furthermore, these stone buildings furnish us very interesting 
glimpses into the life of the Late Stone Age towns. Some of 
them suggest to us pictures of whole communities issuing from 
the towns on feast days and marching to such places as the 



Fig, i£, Fallen Memorial Stoke of the Late Stoke Age 
in Northern France 

Thi* vast block once wood upright* having- been erected by the me-n 
ef ihe Lalc SlOnt Age as a tombstone. Jt i* altnost 65 feet Jung and 
weighs some 300 ions. The fail has broken it into three pieces 

huge stone circles at Stonehenge (Fig. ao). Here they held 
rue-mortal contests, chariot races, and athletic games in honor of 
the dead chief buried within the stone circles. JThe domestic 
horse had now reached western Europe, and the straight chariot 
course, nearly two miles long, still to be seen at Stonehenge, 
must have resounded with the shouts of the multitudes as the 
competing chariots thundered down the course , 1 The long 
processional avenues, marked out by mighty stones, in north- 
west France (Fig. 2 1) must have been alive with festival proces¬ 
sions and happy multitudes every season for centuries. Today, 
silent and solitary, they stretch for miles across the fields of 

* Gftcffflla cbiriod ««Ji ^ be Kft k fij. , 3> 
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the French peasants, a kind of voiceless echo of forgotten 
human joys, of ancient customs and beliefs long revered by 
the vanished races of prehistoric Europe, 

While such monuments show us (he Late Stone Age com- 
muni ties at play, other remains reveal them at their work. Each amgoinj; 
town was largely a home manufacturer and produced what it Akc . mmip ^ 
needed for itself. Men were beginning to adopt tracks; for 


example, some men 
were probably wood¬ 
workers, others were 
potters , ami still others 
were already miners. 
These early miners 
burrowed far into the 
earth in order to reach 
die finest deposits of 



flint for their stone 
tools. In the under¬ 
ground tunnels of the 
ancient flint mines 
at Brandon, England, 
eighty worn picks of 
dccriioni were found 
in recent times. At 


Fks. tg- VEJtTEJWtA of a Late Stone, 
AUK Mas with a Flint Aeuowueau 
STICKING IN IT 

The arrowhead IA\ struck the victim full In 
the p! ‘ of Che sKffiMLch- 1 1 must have bee n 
driven by a heavy bow, for it passed clear 
ihron^b to the vertebra, producing jwrrito- 
tilLls jnd deAth. (Photograph furnished by 
the great French areli^U>gist Dechetoue, 
who himwlf fell in battle noc long after 
pending this photograph to the author* 


one place jhe roof 
had caved En r cutting 
off an ancient gallery of the mine. In this gallery, behind the 
fallen rocks, modem archaeologists found two more deerbom 
picks, These picks bore a coal of chalk dust in which were 
still visible the marks of the workmen’s fingers, left there as 
they last laid down the implements, many thousands of yeans 
ago. In Belgium even the skeleton of one of these annent 
miners, who had been crushed by falling rocks, was found m 
the mine with his deerhom pick still lying between his hands 
(Fig. 22 ), 
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Fflj. =1, AvtMlTES OF THE LATE STONE AGE 3 S' NORTHEEJt 
France iCaksac, Brittany) 

The tall slants Jnari* out avenues nearly -f miles tangr, containing nearly 
lhr*c thousand slonci These avenues were used for festival proces- 
tEQni or for races. a* OP the course at Stonehenge (Fig. :0 and 119), 
at the religious cetebralj*Pi of the Late Stone Age communtrits 


Exchange and traffic between this communities already existed 
"1da primitive commerce carried far and wide an especially fine 
cety of French flint, recognizable to-day by its color. The 
ejnber gathered on the shores of the Baltic was already passing 
from band to hand and thus found its way southward Stone 
implements found on the islands around Europe show that 
men of this age lived on such islands, and they must have had 
boats sufficiently strong to carry them thither, Several of the 


41. Cvm- 

nn*rt* Btid 

itutnenueic 
in ihc Lnte 
Slme Ager 


dugouts (Fig, 14) of the lafcedwrfters have been found lying 
on the lake bottom among the piles, but vessels with sar/f had 
not yet been devised in Europc. 

Ttoc business of such an age ms of course very primitive 
There were no metals and no money. Buying and sdEng were 
only exchange of one kind of wares for another kind. 

Europe there was no writing, not did the continent of Euiv^v 
demist a system of writing. If credit was given, die trans¬ 
action might be recorded in a few strokes scratched in the mud 
plaster of the wattle bouse wall (Fig» n) to aid the mcrooty 
as to the number of fish or jars of grain to be paid for later. 


43. rrini- 
tivc burinffi 
mslbod* of 
1 -aW SWUC 
Hufpjw 
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43. Wjh of 
the I-at?: 
ifUftc Age 


44- I-ilc 
stone \%t 
Europe 

the Q ti*h\ 


But the intercourse between these prehistoric communities 
was not at ways peaceful. The earthen walls and wooden slock* 
ados with which such towns were protected {§ 3S) show us 
that the chieftain's war-horn must often have summoned these 
people from feasts and athletic games, or from the fields and 
mines, to acpd ihc invader. Grim evidence of these earliest 
wars of Europe still survives. A skull taken out of a tomb of 
this age in Sweden contains a flint arrowhead still sticking In 



Fiti. ez, Skeleton: of a Mixer of teie Late Stove Age 

Tlfcc s!c elei on &f this andent miner was found lyipg on the floor of a 
flint mints in Belgium* under the rocks whieli had caved sn and crughed 
him. Before him, just as it dropped from his hands ml the instant 
of t>ic cave-in, lies the doubt^puinted pick of deerhom fS 40J wit h 
which he was loosening ihe lumps of Aim from their chalk bed* when 
the rock oeiling fell Upon him and he was kitted 

one eyehole, while fir France more than one human vertebra 
has been found with a flint arrowhead driven deep into it 
(Fig. 19). A stone cofiin found in a Scottish calm contained 
the body of a man of huge size, w ith one arm almost severed 
from the shoulder by the stroke of a stone ax. A fragment of 
stone broken out of the ax bkde still remained in the gashed 
arm bone. 

After fifty thousand years of progress carried on by their 
own efforts, the men of Stone Age Europe seemed now (about 
3000 b.c.) to have reached a point where they could advance 
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no farther. They were still without writing, for making the 
records of business, government, and tradition; they were still 
without mtiais 1 with which to make tools and to develop indus¬ 
tries and manufactures; and they had no suihttg shift in which 
to carry on, commerce. Without ilicsc things they could go no 
farther. All these and many other possessions of civilization 
came to early Europe from the nearer Orient, 3 the lands around 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean (see map, p. 101). In 
order to understand the further course of European history, 
we must therefore turn to the Orient, whence came these 
indispensable things which made it possible for our European 
ancestors tu gain the civilization we haw inherited. 

As we go to the Orient let us remember that we have been 
following man's prehistoric progress as i t went on for some fifty 
thousand years after he began making stone implements, in 
tlu; Orient, during the thousand years from +000 to 3000 b.g, 
(sec diagram, Fig. jS), men slowly built op a high civilization, 
forming the beginning of the Histone Epoch} Civilization thus 
began in the Orient, and it is between five and si* thousand 
years old* There it long flourished and produced great and 


1 Metal inlrodortd in j™/Anjjf#rw Europe about jow h.C, and pml 
like a plow wave. mw- big gradually wtamard and northward «fo« Eunrjw. it 
probably did ml reach pnitain until about i«e *, t Htn« ^ uk3u ™ 
Aeftrelt >I«C monument. of Europe <13* Stonehenge) In mm aoraey 

trf Stone Age Eurspe. They were erected h«S after i^lhoaUm E urope had 
received metal, bet before metal a me Into common iih ta Trtiitnt E urope- 
a The word " Orient 1 " iimacd 10-day to in dude Japan. China, and India. 1 ruse 
tadi i™ke ..pa OfWOL Thu* E> 4u * ^***1*° 

land. atoned the es.rrrti end of the Mediterranean, than*; E £}-pt 
A«a, Including Alia Minor. Wc iJiMl uie the word Onent m Ihu boc* to 

the H/atfr DrirftL . , . , 

p We may bet rj t *ribe the Hutbrie Epoch by paying that i! U (he epoch 
beginning when written document* were fint prwdiKtil ^ auu,— doctiiDenli 
which tell up in written wcHi something ol man 9 life end caircr, All *u W 
know of man in the age previom in ihe appearance ef writmg has to be learned 
ftumwe.now, tools, implement*, buBdmgs. and Other thing* thearmg no wnimg) 
which he ha. left behind. The* are (he thing* from which Mlhove ibeen l«ro- 
fng something of the story of prehistoric Europe m Chapter 1, The transition 
from the PrehiH'-rk to the Historic Epoch wia everywhere r slow and gradual 
one. In the Orient IhiP waniiUM took place «< die thousand yean Oerween 

4UOO uil pc& 1(L 
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powerful nations, while the men of Late Stone Age Europe 
continued to live without metals or writing. As they gradually 
acquired these things, civilized leadership both in peace and 
war shifted slowly from Lhe Orient to Europe. As we turn to 
watch civilization emerging in the East, with nietal^ govern¬ 
ment, writing, great ships, and many other creations of dviliet 
tfcrn, let us realtee that its later movement will steadily cany us 
from east to west as we follow it from the Orient to Europe. 

QUEST id ns 

Section i . What progress in invention have you noticed in your 
own lifetime? Has every device or convenience man now ptm-ss^ 
had to be invented In the same way? Was there a time when man 
possessed none of these thi ngs ? Did he have anyone to teach hi tti ? 
Describe the life of the Tasmanians in recent timet. Describe pre¬ 
historic Europe and the life of the earliest men there. What three 
ages ensued? 

Suction 2, Give examples of the discovery of man's great age 
on the earth. Describe the earliest stone weapon. About w hen did 
the Early Stone Age begin? (See map, p. &. and read description.) 
Wtkut age did it introduce? Describe dm life of the Early Stone 
Age hunter. What great change ended this age? Describe it, 

Section 3, Where did die Middle Stone Age hunters lAg 
refuge? What improvement did they make in their slam.- tools 
(Eig, 5>? What new materials came In? What new inventions; 
Describe the results. Discuss Middle Stone Ago art. Draw cross 
section of a cave with contents and describe (Fig. 9?, What great 
change ended the Middle Stone Age, and when? 

Section 4^ Where were the earliest settlements of the Late 
Stone Age known to us? Describe them and their remains, What 
new inventions came in } .Discuss carpentry with gnwnd stone tools. 
Describe the lake-villages and life i n them. Describe the domestkatioti 
of grain and u.s social results. Describe the domestkadoti of animal* 
;md lhe two resulting methods of Life, Discus stone structures and 
the life they reveal—Industries, traffic, and war. What importam 
thsngsj did the Late Stone Age in Europe still lack? Is tiviltauiou 
posrihle without these things? Where did these things first appear? 



PART 11. THE ORIENT 


CHAPTER II 


THE STORY 1 OF EGYPT: THE EARLIEST N1LE-D WELLERS 
AND THE PYRAMID AGE 


Section 5. Egypt and its Earliest Inhabitants 


\Yc are to begin our study of the early Orient in Egypt- *0-30^ of 
The traveler who visits Egypt at the present day lands in a 
very modem-looking harbor at Alexandria (see map, p- 36). 

He: is presently seated in a comfortable railway car in which 
we may accompany him as he is ca rried rapidly across a low, 
flat country stretching far away to 'he suntii horizon. The 
wide expanse is dotted with little villages of dark mud brick 
huts, and here and there rise groves of graceful date [dims. 

The landscape is carpeted with stretches of bright and vivid 
green as far as the eye can see, and wandering through this 
verdure is a network of irrigation canals (Fig. = 3 >- 
skinned men of slender build, with dark hair, are seen at rntcr- 
vals along the banks of these canals, swaying up and down as 
they rhythmically lift an irrigation bucket attached to a simple 


Von The .fan, or diadri*, * d* top of thi* r-*« ™ ^ r«,i nE on ,ho 
Lib, an d Inrfd {Re. 47 «d i hi it U fcc™ W “ 3 
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Flfi. 2J. AN ECVTOAtf SffAPOQ£ tiiE 

Oldest of Well Sweeps, sanitAT* 
INQ the Field® 


The irum bel&w stands in the water, kld- 
Sttg hts leather bucket (.-/}. The pole (J) 
of the sweep is above him. with large hall 
of dried Nik mud on its lower end j Q 
a* a li Fling weight* or CoUnEcrpoE&e, seen 
just behind the supporting post W)^ This 
man Ift* the water into a mud basin |£)„ 
A second man Jin the middle) lifts it 
frnru this first batin (A 1 ) to a second 
basin \F\ into which he is just empty¬ 
ing his bucket; while a third man [[,'j 
lifts the water from [he middle basin fA"j 
to the uppermost basin (//) on the top ol 
the bank* where it run* off Ec the left inio 
trenches, Spreading over the field*. The 
low water makes necessary three aucces- 
■ive lifts (lo £ to £ to J/\ wiihout 
ing night and day for one hundred day* 


device (Fig, 23) exactly 
like the well sweep of 
our grandfather® in New 
England. The irrigation 
trenches are thus kept 
full of water until the 
grain ripens. Tin® shows 
us that Egypt enjoys 
no rain. 

The black soil we see 
from the tram is unex- 
celled in fertility, and it 
is enriched each year by 
the overflow of the river, 
whose turbid waters rise 
above its banks every 
summer, spread far over 
the hats ( Fig, 24), and 
stand there long enough 
to deposit a very thin 
layer of rich earthy 
sediment. This sedi¬ 
ment has built up die 
Nile Delta which we 
are now crossing. The 
Ddta and the valley 
above, as far as the 
F irsc Cataract, contain 
together over ten thou¬ 
sand square miles of 
cultivable §oi] T or some¬ 
what more than the 
state of Vermont, 

As our train ap¬ 
proaches the southern 
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point of the Delta «c begin to see the heights on either side 
of the valley into which the narrow end of the Delta merges. 
These heightsi l-lgs, ;4 and6q)are the plateau of the Sahara Ins¬ 
ert. through which the Nile has nit a vast, deep trench as it winds 
its way northward from inner Africa. This trench, or valley, ts 
seldom more than thirty miles wide, while the strip of still on each 



Fte. 24, The Inuwuatiok seen from the Road to the 
Pyramids of Gizer 

On the right is the road leading to the pyramids j at the left the waters 
of the inundation cover the level floor of the Nile valley. In the distance 
is the desert plateau on which the pyramids Stand- The trees and the 
small modern village just in taint of the pyramids occupy part of the 
ground Where once the nival city of the pyiarntd-builder* stood « 7 S) 


side of the river rarely exceeds ten miles in width. On either 
edge of the soil strip one steps out of the green fields into the 
sand of the desert, which has drifted down into the trench; 
or if one climbs the cliffs, forming the walls of the trench, he 
stands looking out over a vast w aste of rocky hills and stretches 
of ^nd trembling in the heat of the blazing sunshine. 


48- The 1-vw 

- ilLIcv and 1 he 

high r dtstTi 

pUleiiu 
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«. The 
Ssoeic Ago 
EgyptUr-i 


As we journey on let us realize that this valley can tell us 
an unbroken, story of human progress such as tve can find no 
where else, We look out upon the sandy margin of the desert, 
where there are thousands of low p undulating mounds covering 
the graves of the curliest ancestors 
of the brown, men wc see in the 
Delta fields. When wc have dug out 
such a grave to the bottom, we find 
lying there the ancient Nile peas* 
ant, surrounded by pottery jars and 
stone implements (Fig. 35) There 
he has been lying for over six thou¬ 
sand years, and these stow tooIs p 
whkh he used so long ago p tell us 
of generations of Nile*dweilers who, 
like the Icue Stone Age men of 
Europe, lived without tire use of metal. 
Barley and split wheat 1 are Some¬ 
times found in the Jars around the 
body i’Fig. 25 > r for the dead were 
supplied with food by those who 
buried them. These and fragments 
of linen found in such graves show 
us from what country the first grain 
and flax came mo Europe. These 
ancient Nile peasants were therefore 
watering their fields of flax and grain 
over six thousand years ago, just as the brown men whom the 
traveler sees from the car windows today arc still doing. 

1 Thiv split wheat in a variety whkh iliilcn from out c^rrtm. r; wb^t, The 
itffnd id iplh mio When iWxherl, the iwn hj}v« arc Hill Mel togecliKr 

by (hr h nil t and a. itdmd threshing ur bird njliliLrig h nrcu^ry «s hi.-. A ctfj 
e2iim hull and g^E cmjj the twu hal* keme-ti. Spbs ntbwt itill tWd in |nm pf 
rurtrjwN apodilty iot n*r in ntiklnj ■Tjjrh, and i* often called itarrh mhnlL 
ThL* wai tht earliest variety gf wheat cultivated by man. It ha* recemly bra 
n4ii«wjrU growing Lh a ^ild Hate L n S a :iley- i-ir. tUrlci .md split wheat were 
Use two lading giuiffl used by early mass sn the- oden^d world. 



Fig. 2 | r Lookjxg down 
INTO THE GkAVE UP 
a Late Stone Age 
Egyptian 

An Oval pit 4 or 5 feet deep 
(ef. hig. ^S b /). Tb e body is 
sufrousided by pottery jars 
once containing food and 
drink. A few &mal3 objects 
of C&pper have been found 
even in she carl! est of such 
Egyptian graven, which 
therefore belong to the end 
of the l-ate Stone Age 
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The villages of bw p mial-brick huts which hash by the car Earles* 
window s furnish us also with an exact picture of those vanished 
prehistoric villages, the homes of the early Nlle-d wellers who 
are still Eying in yonder cemeteries on the desert margin. In 
each such village, six to seven thousand years ago f lived a local 
chieftain who controlled the irrigation trenches of the district. 

To him the peasants were obliged to carry every season a share 
of the grain and flax which they gathered from their fields; 
otherwise the supply of water for 
their crops would be stopped, 
and they would receive an un¬ 
pleasant visit from the chief¬ 
tain, demanding instant payment. 

These were the earliest taxes. 

Such transactions led to 
scratching a rude picture of 
the basket grain-measure and a 
numEjer of strokes on the mud 
wall of the peasant's hut, In¬ 
dicating the number of measures 
of grain he had paid (cf. I 4S1 
The use of these purely pictorial 
signs formed the earliest stage 
in the process of learning to 

write. Such pictorial writing is still in use among the un¬ 
civilized peoples in our j?em* land. Thus, the Alaskan natives 
send messages in pictorial form, scratched on a piece of 
wood i Fig, s6) + The &ait words of the message are not 
represented. Fig. 26 might lie read by one man, ” No food 
in the tent/* while another might read, "Lack of meat in the 
wigwam/* Such pictorial signs thus conveyed ideas without 
expressing the exact words. Among our own Indians die 
desire of a brave to record his personal exploits also led to 
pictorial records of them (Fig. 2f)+ ft should be noticed 
again that the cjr+ref wifrds are not indicated by this record 


A T A 

Fin, 26. I'lcmniAL Message 
5 C HATCHED OX WOOD UY 
Alaskax Imjcams 


A fij:urc w i e h empty hands ikir^- 
snjjdown helplessly, painted utv-n, 
an Jndbn gesture inr unecr- 
lA:niv, Ignorance, emptiness, or 
nothing, mtoM 41 ncir H A figure 
with one hand on Els mouth 
means M eating ^ or M food.* It 
points coward ihc tent* and chi* 
means * In the tent" TIlc whole 
is a message statmj* . ” 1 The re is) 
no hn>d in like ttfll M ($ 51) 


51, Pkioria! 
rtca tda 
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ing. 

drawn had 
fixed form. 


«. rirsritep 
fjQ!:i 

the pictorial 
to the pho¬ 
netic stage 


53. 5?i'fin4 
step Jp^Jitijt 
from the pie- 

tuTSlj IO ifae 

pharetK 

it^c 


(Fig, 27), but the exploit is merely so suggested that it might 
be put into words in a number of different ways, llic early 
Egyptian of six thousand years ago prepared strikingly 

similar picture records 

f r^i t Fi ^ a8 )- 

But this picla rial stagey 
L 1 ' / _ _ beyond which native 

V :f American records never 

\\ Mb fWissedi was not real 

' * writing. Two steps had 

1 fi \0 5J /( V ta ^ c * n the 

Vi IJ /■ picture records could 

\ become phonetic writ- 

m t each object 
to gain a 
form, always the 
same and always recog¬ 
nized as the sign for a 
/wrttfufar w&rd denot¬ 
ing that object. Thus, 
it would become a habit 
that ihe drawing of a 
loaf should always be 
rtsld ^ '!oaf; , not " bread" 
or H food ” \ the sign for 
a leaf would always be 
read f 'leaf," not "folk 
age,” 1 

The sffond step ihen 
naturally followed; that 
i% (he leaf for example, became the sign for the syUabh 
wherever it might occur. By the same process ^ 


Fig, 27, Pictorial Record of the 
Victory of a Dakota Chief named 
Running Antelope 

This Pqls(nq Indian prepared hii autobi¬ 
ography in a series of eleven drawings, of 
which Fig. ij i-» but one. It records how 
he slew five hoiUlc. braves Ena single day. 
The hero* Running Antelope, with rifle in 
hiind, is mounted, upon a, boric. H Is shjc |d 
bur* & falcon, the animal emblem of hi* 
family, while beneath the horse if* a tunning 
antelope, which is of course intended to in¬ 
form you of (he heroes name. We see the 
trail of his horse ns he swept round I he 
copse at the left, in which were concealed 
she five hoilfle braves whom be slew. Of 
these, one figure hearing a rifle represents 
ait Eve, while four other rifles in the net 
of being discharged indicate the number 
of brave* in ihe copse 


'leaf 1 


1 The aulhtu- h of wune obliged Eo rue /%£** words and syllable here, 
azirJ ctfrue^uendy also tsgni not eiisti^g in Egyptian but dev.^d for this 
dexGounaijoft h 
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might become the sign for the syllable 
S4 bee P1 wherever found. Having thus a 
means of writing the syllables " bee " and 
,+ leai/ h the nest step was to put them 
together p thus, and they would 

then represent the word " belief. 1 r No¬ 
tice* however* that in the word +1 belief " 
the sign ^ has ceased to suggest the 
idea of an insect It now represents only 
tbe syikhk That is to say, has 

become a phmdit sign. 

If the writing of the Egyptian had 
remained merely a series of pictures* 
such words as t? belief," "hate” "love" 
*’ beauty/ 1 and the like could never have 
been written. 1 But when a large number 



Fig. 23 * Example 

OF EGYPTIAN WRIT- 54. Advin- 

IS'G I* THK PlCTO- **** <*[&*- 
_ netic SLnii 

RIAL STAGE 


InlcTprclaticMl 1 Above 
li the falcon* symbol 
of a king (cf. the fab 


of his pictures had become phonetic signs,, 
each representing a syllable, it was possi¬ 
ble for the Egyptian to write any word 
he knew, whether the word meant a thing 
of which lie could draw a picture or not 
This possession of phorntk signs was 
what made real writing for the first timer. 

It arose among these Nile-dwcllcts earlier 
than anywhere else in the ancient world. 

Egyptian writing contained at last over 
six hundred signs, many of them repre¬ 
senting whole syllables* like \ * I he 
Egyptian scribe gradually learned many 
groups * >f such syllable bigns, Each gtou p, 
like tfr \ t represented a wont. Writing 
Lhus t^came to him a large number of sign groups, each group 
being a word, and a series of such groups formed a sentence. 


can an the shield at 
Running Antelope in 
J-'Lg, ay), leading j hu¬ 
man head by a cord ; 
behind ihehead aresi % 
lotus leaves 4each the 
sign for 1000) grow- 
mg out o( the ground 
to which the bic-rnl is 
attached ■ below i* a 
tingle-barbed harpoon 
head and a little rec¬ 
tangle 1 the sign of a 
lake). The whole lotUi 
the picture story that 
the falcon king led 
captive fii thousand 
men of the Land of the 
Harpoon Ukt (| 51) 


S&. SyUlbfc 

ijpiii and 

■Jyn-grouj» 


1 5« the -wd ■ bcMly," the tut !fcr« i&u In the taKnptujn over thr *hip 
(tV 40- 
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Nevertheless, the Egyptian went still farther* for he finally 
possessed a series of signs, each representing only a irftcr * 
that is p alphabetic signs, or r ns we say, real letters. There were 
twenty-four letters in this alphabet, which was known in Egypt 


Ik =■ STTXXSt'hi ilrr flEhLfSli h Up-r- 
Bk h in “h™ r ? Aa 

1 - di (like C h in Gctttuljs 

* 

wbtIj k# bckfflr 

1 ] ■ y fin G;«ic lame* it 
H Vl-js pk! 15 TOW.]> 

G * kta 1 like eft in ScoecIl 
"’ loth* at fierrniJi 

— guCC^inJ, pmnniJtnccd 

"Hath! 

- ^ ■ 

In hack &t ihraai; 


nirt me*! In Er^cih, 
flihrr H wai iJh ■ 
J UMd: T \ bath Mjfn.5 

ii vmfclv, K* beta* 1 ,' 

J - 

fj “ a qr PhEhllj- 

qlueirnt sound Emm 
the precedLiiui 

^n a *ti 


^ ** ( (Sb <5pwk lifftw jlLkj 

O -p 

used for If l 

1 ^ -ffl(btff^ni4iD 

used for Ol) 

1 E -S 

^ -t 

w¥ “ 0 

i=^» th 


* 1 


■ tj 

In late dir»M furln^ 
iiiiilv l c 7 IWl 

m -h 

^ - dfi Dr Aih dike j bi 

' W m^ 


Fig. zg. The EcrmAs- Alphabet 

Yjtch of lottery represents a con*ona.nL The ERyptians of course 
pnvftwftf/J their words with vowels as we do. but they did not write the 
vowels, Thif wilt be clear by a study of Fig. 30. Just'a* She consonant* 
^ and 7 are sometimes used as vowels in English, so three of Lht Egyp¬ 
tian consonants came to he employed AS Vowels in Gieelt time*. The 
first Setter i smooth breathing) vttk% thus used as a or*i the second letter 
(73 as /; and the fourth l» as u or * (ef. Fig, ? fi) 

long before 3000 s.c It was thus the earliest alphabet known. 
The Egyptian might then have written his language with twenty- 
four alphabetic letters ([% j 9 ) if the r^-groop habk had not 
been loo strong for the scribe, just as the fo/sr^trmp habit is 
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strong enough with us to-day to prevent the introduction of a 
simplified phonetic system of spelling English. If we smite at 
the Egyptian's cumbrous sigTi-groups, future generations may 
as justly smite at otir often absurd letter-groups. 

The Egyptian soon devised a convenient equipment for writ- p + Intent 
ing. He found out that be could nuke an excellent paint or 
ink by thickening water with a little vegetable gum and then ^ 



Fig, 30. As Eg vim ax Word (//) Axd Two English 

WOHOS (jff) AND (€} WftlTTEV IX J 31 KKCK LYE'lU C 

Tile first. three aigns in word si arc fA-tf-r |«K Fig. =f)> L we do not know 
the vowel*, The word Pie-ma "pauper 1 n {literally, "hungry' 1 ) f a* it de¬ 
notes st person, the Egyptian adds a little kneeling man at the eml Before 
him is another man with hand on mouth, an indication o t hanger, t Mm, 
ur speech. Thete two ate old pictonal signs surviving from the pictorial 
stage, Such pictorial signs at the end of a word have no phonetic value 
and are called i&ttrmt*tatnvi. // is an English word spelled for ilhi^ 
tration in hieroglyphic. The first three signs indicate the letteia/^^ 

{set Fig.29) t while the three wavy lines form the deiermlfiarive for 
” wiier ' p p hence f-n-J spells "poni/ 1 C is another English word Ln 
hieroglyphic, The first three signs indicate the leiier»/-w-v (see Fig.stfp 
and the last *lgtt is [he dcTrrmmsitive for "hunger " (see Fig. jQ, jt}; 
hence f-m-* spells famine” With the alphabet (Fig. and the 
above determinatives the student can put a number of English words 
into hieroglyphic; for es3rtip]e + ' rrtaCl r 1 w—tt and deiCfTninative of 
kneeling man. Fig. 30,4 "drink" ^4 and deteiminatlvc of 
kneeling man with hand on mouth, I 1 igr JO* Ch " speak find 

fclfne determinative), orbrook 11 t^r-tzn d determinative for n WAtCT," 
as In n pond, 11 Fig- 3 &f ^ 

mix mg in soot from the blackened pots over his fire. Dipping 
a pointed reed into i\m mixture,, he found be could write 
very well 

He also learned that he could split a kind of river reed, 5s. 1 un¬ 
called piSpyrui, into thin strips, and that he could write on 1^“,,^., 
them much belter than mi bits of |>otiery f bone, and v^ood. l H P ef 
Desiring a larger sheet, he hit upon the idea of pasting his 
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papyrus strips together with overlapping edges* This gave him 
a very thin sheet, but by pasting two such sheets together, back 
to back with the grain crossing at right angfes, he produced a 
smooth, tough, pale-ydk>w paper (Fig* The Egyptian had 
thus made the discovery that a thin vegetable membrane offers 
the most practical surface on which to write, and the world imi 

n4A'£&£lA * a IT pZL 4r* "TT 

Qs2£Z<£kjAns 

Fig* 31* Ait Example, of Egyptian Hmtoctptpmc t Utter 
Line) and its Equivalent ts the Rapid Running Hand 
(Lower Line) written with Pen and Ink on Papyrus and 
called Hieratic, the Writing of All Ordinary Business 

The dally business of ati Egyptian eomimmiiy of course required much 
writing jittd thousand* of records. Such writing,- after it began to be 
done with pen and ink on papyrus (Figr 4 D b *oon became very rapid. 
In course wi time therefore There arose a rapid or running band m which 
each hieroglyphic sign was much abbreviated- This running hand ia 
Called Jtiimiir. It correspoadft to OUf b-mdwritings while hieroglyphic 
tomesponds 10 our print. In the above example the si^tis- in the lower 
row show clearly that they are the result of an effort to make quickly 
the signs In die hieroglyphic row above .;compare sign for signL We 
must notice also that the Egyptian wrote from right to left- for this line 
begins at the right And reads to the left. Vertical lines, that is>. down¬ 
ward reading, was also employed 1 Fi^. $8 l A third still more rapid and 
abbreviated hand, corresponding in »im ways to our iliorthui arose 
still bier |eighth century S.C.J. Jt was called and one of the 

versions on the Rosetta Stone (Fit*. 207) is written in demode 

since discovered nothing better* In flits way arose pen, ink, 
and paper (see Fig, 40). All three of these devices have 
descended to us from the Egyptians, and paper still bears its 
ancient name, 11 papyros” 1 but slightly changed. 

: The c&ange from "papyra 1 * In ff fMpcf" h rrdly a very flight an*. For 
e# 1* merely the Greek y ninmtlks l ending, which mutt be omitted in English. 
ThLp Imtci us fafyr ai the ancestor *f our word " pa per , 1 r from which a dllf-cft 
by Ohly nne leIter. On ihe other Greek ward for "papyrus," 1 Frnm which eatr.e 
our word 11 Bible" see § -|o|. On tfrr uipid or running haodwriiEfig which fciult*d 
tr$m tiling a pen on paper, See Fig. jl 
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The invention of writing and of a convenient system of 
records on paper has had a greater influence in uplifting - the 
human race than any other intellectual achievement in. the 
career of man. It was more important than all the battles 
ever fought and all the constitutions ever devised* 

The Egyptians early found it necessary to measure time. 
Like all other early peoples, they used the lime from new 
moon to new moon as a very convenient rough measure. I f a 
man had agreed to pay hack some borrowed grain at the end 
of nine moons, and eight of them had passed, he knew that he 
had one more moon in which to make the payment. But the 
moon-month varies in length from twenty-nine to thirty days, 
and it docs not evenly divide the year. Hie Egyptian soon 
showed himself much more practical in removing this incon¬ 
venience than his neighbors in other lands. 

He decided to use the moon no longer for dividing his year 
He would have twelve months, and he would make his months 
all of the same length, that U, thirty days each; then he would 
celebrate five feast days, a kind of holiday week five days long, 
at the end of the year. This gave him a year of three hundred 
and sixty five da vs He was not yet enough of art astronomer 
to know that every four years he ought to have a leap year of 
three hundred and sixty-ax days, although he discovered this 
fact later (§ 741). This convenient. Egyptian calendar was 
devised in 4141 n.C., and its introduction is the toriUst dat'd 
tvtnl in history. Furthermore, this calendar is the very one 
which has descended to us, after more than six thousand years 
— unfortunately with awkward alterations in the lengths of the 
months, but for these alteraidons the Egyptians were not 
responsible (see § 9®®*)- 

At the same lime, as documents dated by this convenient 
calendar accumulated through many years, it was found that 
a document like a lease or a note, signed in a certain month, 
was not sufficiently dated, unless the year was also included. 
The system of numbering years from some great event, like 
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our method of numbering them from the buth of Christ, was 
still unknown- In ordcT to have some means of identifying a 
year when it was long past, each year was given a name after 
some prominent event which had happened in it- Ibis method 
is still in use among our own North American Indians (Fig. 3*)> 

and even among our- 
selves, as people in 
Chicago say H the year 
of the great fire." We 
find the earliest written 
monuments of Egypt 
dated by means o t 
named years (Fig, 33). 

Lists of year-names 
then began to be kept 
As each year-name usu¬ 
ally mentioned some 
great event (ef. Fig. 
33), such lists of year- 
names Avcre thus lists 
of great cvxnts r like 
historic chronicles- The 
earliest such year-list 
in human history' now 
surviving, called the Pa¬ 
lermo Stone (because 
it is preserved in the 
museum at Palermo, 
Sicily), begins about 


Fjg, 32 . Part of A Dakota Chiefs 
List of Bkvfsty-ose Named Year* 

Lone Dog, a Dakota ehicf t had a buffalo 
robe With sevomy-on t namvd JW 
corded on it, She giiini H-g In lSoo P wlie n he 
waJ a child 0 f four. A year when whoop¬ 
ing cough was very bad was cubed the 
Hl Whooping-cough Year n ; it* sign shews 
a humiin head violently coughing! {/) 
Another yean very plentiful in meteors„ 
was called the Meteor Yew. and its 
tign was a Hide drawing of a failing 
meteor (*). A third year saw the arrange¬ 
ment of peace between the PaltolM and 
the Crows i its sign was therefore two 
Indians, with differing style of hair, indi¬ 
cating the two different tribes, exchanging 
pipes Of peace (J>. Thus, instead of say¬ 
ing. ii we do* that a thing happened in 
the year 1 S 13 , the Indian hoid it happened 
In iht H'hmflng-mOgli V««. and ty 
examining hii t.hie of yean He could tell 
how far back that year W« 


3400 B.C-, and contained when complete the names of some 
eeven hundred years, ending about ajoo B-C Later the Egyp- 
tians found it more convenient to number Oic yearn of each 
king's reign, and then to date events in the first year of King 
So-and-so or the tenth year of King So-and-so, They finally- 
had lists of past kings, covering many centuries. 
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Meantime the Egyptians- were making great progress in other 
matters. It wns probably in the peninsula of Sinai (see map 3 
p, 36) that some Egyptian, wan- _____—— 

dering thither, once happened to 
bank his camp fire with pieces of /$* 

copper ore lying on the ground |a,| r T^4tlfl4 

about the camp. The charcoal r Q 

of his wood fire mingled with the { ** jr . r '.Kv 

hot fragments of ore piled around \ 1 J 

to shield the fire, and thus 
ore was 11 reduced," as 
says 5 that is* the coppci 

taliic form was released v _ . 

the lumps of orc> Next mom- Y_.£- 

ing, as the Egy ptian stirred the 
embers, he discovered a few 
glittering globules, now hardened 
into beads of metal. He drew 
them forth and turned them 
admiringly as they glittered in 
the morning sunshine. Before 
long, as the experience was re- 
pea red., he discovered whence 
these strange shining beads bad 
come, He produced more of 
them, at first only to be 
ornaments by the women, 
he learned to cast the metal into 
a blade, to replace the flint knife 
which he carried in his girdle. 

Without knowing it this man 
stood at the dawning of a new 
era, the Age of Metal; 
which he drewr from the ashes, if this Egyptian wanderer could 
have seen it, might have reflected to him a vision of sted 


i|_ Dlirnl* 
eiy or mtul 
(at taut 
4«o ^e.) 


Fig. 33, Early EGvmAN 
Date uy tiie Name or the 
Year 

This lar^e alabaster Jiff* 

the Philadelphia Muacu 
presented by a primitive king 
Egypt to a Sun-temp ie and hears 
the date of the prcieniaitr>n in 
the words, " Year of Fighting 
and Smiting the Northland, 1 * 
which i# the name of the year* 
given to it because of the victory 
over the Northland (the Delta) 
gained in that year. A king 
series of such year-name* fur¬ 
nishes us a valuable record of 
great event*, by which the years 
were named £§ $3) 

little bead of shining copper 


65, The 

iSaWtaiEiu uf 

the Age of 
Hcbi 
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buildings, Brooklyn bridges, huge factories roaring with the noise 
of thousands of machines of metal, and vast stretches of steel 
roads along which thunder hosts of rushing locomotives. For 
these things of our modem world, and all they signify, would 
never have come to pass but for the little bead of metal which 
the wondering Egyptian held in his hand for the first time on 
that eventful day so long ago. Since the discovery of fire over 
fifty thousand years earlier (§ S), man had made no conquest 
of the things of the earth which could compare in importance 
with this discovery of metal 

At **“ P 0 " 11 we rea3 ™ we have followed early man out 
catvotu. nc of the Stone Age (where wc left him in Europe) into a civili¬ 

zation possessed of metal, writing, and government. We also 
Ijcgin to see that dry and rainless Egypt furnishes the conditions 
for the preservation of such plentiful remains of early man as 
to make this valley an enormous storehouse of his ancient works 
and records. These remains are the only link connecting pro 
historic man with the historic age of written documents, which 
wc are now to study as we make the voyage up the N 3 e. We 
shall read the monuments along the great river like a vast his¬ 
torical volume;, whose pages will toll us H age after age, the fasci¬ 
nating story of ancient man and all that he achieved here so 
many thousands of years ago, after his discovery of metals 
an d his invention of writing, 

Such are LtlL> thc,u S tlLs which occupy the mind of the wdl- 
uie PjrimMi informed traveler as his train curies him southward across the 
Delta. Perhaps he is pondering on the possible results which 
the Egyptians were to achieve as he sees then in imagination 
throwing away their flint chisels and replacing them with those 
of copper. The train rounds a bend, and through an openiru? in 
the palms he is fairly blinded by a burst of bluing Sun ,hinc 
from the western desert, in the midst of which he discovers a 
group nf noble pyramids rising above [be gtarc of the sands, 
It ls his first glimpse of the great pyramids of Gizeh » Fig 71) 
and it tells him better than any printed pa«e what the EfoptikS 
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builders with the copper chisel in their hands could do. A few 
minutes later his train is moving among the modem buildings 
of Cairo, and the very next day will surely find him taking the 
seven-mile drive from Cairo out to Gizeh* 

Section 6, The Pyramid Age (about 3000 to 
2500 n.c.) 

No traveler ever forgels the first drive from Cairo to the 68. rti* 
pyramids of Gizch, as he sees their giant forms rising higher Za&i* 
and higher above the crest of the western desert (Fig. a4). 

A thousand questions arise in the visitor's mind He has read 
that these vast buildings he is approaching are tombs, in which 



Fig. 34. Winged Sun-Disk, a Symbol of tier Sun-god 

fn this form the Sun-god was believed (O be a falcon flying across the 
*ltv. We shall later use hm* she Other nation* of ihe Orient in Alia 
aUo adopted this Egfptiui symbol 4 ace Figs, ios, 117, and 129) 

the kings of Egypt were burEe<L Such mighty buildings reveal 
many things about the men who built them. In the first place, 
these tombs show that the Egy ptians believed in a life after 
death, and that to obtain such life it was necessary to preserve 
the body from destruction. They built these tombs 10 shelter 
and protect the body after death- From this belief came also the 
practice of embalmment, by which the body was preserved as 
a mummy (Fig. 72). It was then placed in she great tomb, in 
a small room deep under the pyramid masonry. Other tombs 
of masonry t much smaller in size, cluster about the pyramids in 
great numbers (Figs. 39 and 42). Here were buried the relatives 
of die king p and the groat men of his court, who assisted him 
in the government of the kind. 
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The Egyptians had many gods* but there were two whom 
they worshiped above ail others. The sun, which shines so 
gloriously in the cloudless Egyptian sky, was their greatest god, 
and their most splendid temples were erected for his worship* 
Indeed, the pyramid is a symbol sacred to the Sun-god. (See 
another symbol in Fig, 34, ) They called him Re (pronounced 
fw})< The other great power which they revered was the shining 
Nite T The great river and ihe fertile soil he refreshes, and the 
green life which he brings forth — all these the Egyptian thought 
of together as a single god, Osiris, the imperishable life of the 


earth, which revives and fades, 
every year with the changes 
of the seasons ( sec Fig. 35). 
It was a beautiful thought 10 
the Egyptian that this same 
life-giving power which fur¬ 
nished him his food in tkh 
world would care for him also 
In the next, when Ms body 
lay out yonder in the great 
cemetery of Ckch, which we 
are approaching. 1 

70. The prqg. Bui this vast cemetery of Gizch tells us of many other things 

IH‘ r>f ibt , r ^ b 

EgpptLku be- oesjaes inc religion of the Egyptians. As we look up at the 

btttlt ItCHic colossal pyramids behind the Sphinx (Fig, 54) we can hardly 
grasp the fact of the enormous forward stride taken by the 
Egyptians since the days when they used to he buried with 
their libit knives in a pit scooped out on the mmgin of the 
desert (Fig. 35). It was the use of metal which since then had 
carried them so far. That Egyptian b Sinai who noticed the 
hist bit of metal ($ G5) lived over a thousand years before 



Fm* 35, Tins Dead Os mis 

EM 11 ALU Eh 

From, the body <if [Tic god stalks 
of puin have sprouted, a symbol 
Suggesting the imperishable life of 
thfi gwi, by means ef which he 
survived death |j 69) 


1 Ther* wer* Enpny other Etfypaiin K nUi when* earthly mymboh were animtit. 

bin the tiumxi tnuoTiy attributed tq> Egypt wai a bckmjriAc 

to the Ufett Bf« The ^nEtmls were mW godi in ibii early iinw, but only ijmfijii 
* *Kr rfhrw brings, u the syiMiifik m» a ^ fcboJ rJ ^ 
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these pyramids were built, lie was buried in a pit like that 
of the earliest Egyptian peasant (Figs, ij and 38, /), 

It was a long time before the possession ol metal resulted in 
copper tools which made possible great architecture in stone. 
Not more than a hundred and fifty years before the Great 



Fig, 36. The Oldest Surviving Building of Stone 
Masonry (not long after 3 000 B ‘ c ) 


SKZgS'JttZ - Aii'w. 

* * n ,jirr [it thus f& rimed 1 taprnng building (fig- yhjh 

z:r:^ZX:* £ 5 — **** 

ccniurv (on die architect s« Fig. 37 ««.i | 7 »> 


Pyramid of Gireh. the Egyptian vere bmldmg the tombs 
of their kings out of sun-baked brick. Such a royal tomb was 
at first merely a chamber in the ground, roofed with wood 
and covered with a mound of sand nnd gravel i F.g 38 * 
Then some skillful workman among them found out that he 
eonld use his copper tools to cut square blocks of hm^ne 
and line die chamber with these blocks m place of the soft 
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ji. The 
earliest stone 
bsUWmE 1 , and 

Imhotep, (he 
6 Tit *rchit«t 
bn since 


73. From 1 hr 

CirliMi tfUlttE 
raunnn,' hi 
the Great 
Pyramid — a 
century and ■ 
Hill 


bricks. So far as we know, this was the first piece of s/aru 
ma50nr > r evpr put together ( Fig. j8 p j). It can hardly be called 
a building, for, like a cellar wa!l p ii was all below ground 




FlO. 37. ]St HOT E P THE 

Wise, the Earliest Ak- 

CIUT ECT 0 F STOKE fS 1 ] t.t> 


Sorter. Itc VU also a gfial 
phvsieian and wise man* And 
iatcr an fie w.i5 thnegfll lobe 
■ god, until he nis finally re- 
Horded an Asclepiun (/TLbcli- 
kpiiuK the ^nd of medicine 
amoriff the Greeks and 
Knmji ns. Th i s little po rtrait 
of him is a hf ntize statuette, 
now in the fieri in Mus-cmn, 
and showfc hian reading from 
i papyrai reEl 


Tlie next step, a real building above* 
ground, was still of brick (Fig* 

It was soon followed by a terratsd 
structure of stent for die king's 
tomb, the earliest surviving building 
of itwtt masonry ever erected. We 
know the name of die royal archie 
tect, Imhotep, the earliest architect to 
put up a building of stone masonry”. 
He flourished just alter 3000 fl c. h 
and his name deserves far greater 
fame and respect than those of the 
early kings or conquerors them¬ 
selves (Mg. 3 7 ). 

The erection of Imhotep's ter¬ 
raced building was but a step toward 
the construction of a pyramid. A 
generation Iater p so rapid was the 
progress, the king's architects were 
budding the Great Pyramid of Gizeh 
I'iqoo is. c.). From the earliest piece 
of stone masonry (Fig* 38 f j) to the 
construction of the Great Pyramid 
(Tig, 3S, f) t less than a centuiy and 
a half elapsed. Most of this advance 
was made during the thirtieth cen¬ 
tury” n.C +p that is F between 3000 anti 
2900 ihC, (Fig, 3&) r Such rapid prog¬ 
ress in control of mechanical power 
can be found in no other period of 
(he world's history until the nine¬ 
teenth century. 
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It helps us to realize this process when we know that the 
Great Pyramid covers thirteen acres. It is a solid mass of Great Fyra 
masonry containing ^300*0&o blocks of limestone, each weigh* 
ing on an average two and a half tons; that is, each block is as 
heavy as a large wagontoad of coal. 'I he sides of the pyramid 
at the base are 755 feet long, 1 that is, about a block and three 
quarters (counting twelve city blades to a mile), and the build¬ 
ing was neatly 500 feet high. An ancimt story tells us that a 
hundred thousand men were working on litis royal tomb for 
twenty yearn, and we car well believe it (Fig, 39). 

We perceive at once that it must have required a very 74-^™ 
skillfut ruler and a great body of officials to manage anti to jyramid Age 
feed a hundred thousand workmen around this great budding. 

The king who controlled such vast undertakings was no longer 

a local chieftain <5 5°)- but he n0W ™ lcd * Unitcd 
earliest great unified radon, cfflmprisirg several millions of 
people. The king was so reverenced that the people did not 
mention him bv name, but instead they spike of the puEacc 
in which he lived, that is, the " Great House," or, in Egrflaa. 
h Phanoh." He had his hat officials collecting taxes all over 
F"vpt (Fig 40), It was also their business to try the law cases 
which arose, and every judge had before him the ***** W 
which bade him judge justly* 

The king’s huge offices, occupying low, sun-baked- 

hrick buildings, sheltered an army of clerks with iheirrecd 
pOB and their roils of papy™s (Fig- 40), keepmg the krng s 
records and accounts. The taxes received from the people 
here were not in money, for coined money did not yet: 

Payments were made in pr^uec-grain, live stock wme. honey, 
linen, and the like, W ith die exception of the cattle, these had 
to [>e stored in granaries and storehouses, a vast group of 
which formed the treasury of the king. 
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Fig. 39, Restoration of the Cheat PT ramies and Other 
Tom is-M o Moments in the Ancient Csmterv of Gizeh, 
EGYPT- (AFTER HOELSCRKtt) 

These roy 4 tomb? I Pyramids) belonged lo the leading kings, of the 
Fourth Dynasty, the early put {^900-1:750 S.-a) af the Pyramid Age 
(about JWO to 2£Do ]iX,|. The Great lyramid + the tomb of king Khufu 
(Greek, CA&fi). U On the right (see £73}, Next in size is that of King 
Khjl're (Greek, CAc/Anr* i 1 l , 'ig. 54) t on the left, On the east side (front} 
&E e-ach pyramid Ls a temple (see also Fag. jfr), where the food, drink* 
and clothing were placed for the use of the dead king. These temples, 
hkc [he pyramids, were buitt on the desert plateau above, while the 
royal town was in the Valley below pon the right) (see | 75 and Fig. 24), 
For convenience* therefore, the temple was connected with the town 
below by 4 covered gallery, or corridor, of tbdv.e, seen here descending 
in a straight line from the temple of King Khafte and tetmmating below, 
jtm beside the Sphinx* in a large oblong budding of 3tone, tailed a 
valley-temple. It was 4 splendid structure of granite (Fig. 55}, serving 
n(1 [ only as a temple but also as the entrance to the great corridor from 
the royal city. The pyramids are surrounded by the tombs of the queens 
mi\ the KTea* lords of Ihc age (see Fig. 42). At the lower left-hand 
comer Is an isnfinished pyramid, showing the inclined ascents up which 
tile stone blocks were dragged. These ascents (called ramps) were 
bum Of Sim-baked brick and were removed after the pyramid was 
finished. (This Kent will be found m color in Outfim Ettwvpta* 
Hutoryt Han 1, Plate I) 
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The villas and gardens of die officials who assisted me king 
in all this business of government formed a large part of the 
royal city (Fig. 51). The chid quarter of the city, however, was 
occupied by the palace of the king and the Insurious parks and 
gardens which surrounded it. Thus the pakce and its grounds, 
the official villus, and offices of the government made up the 
capital of Egypt, the royal dty which extended along the foot of 

the pyramid ctme- _ _ : ^ 

tery and stretched 
far away over the 
low plain, of which 
there is a fi ne view 
from the summit 
of the pyramid. 

But the dty was 
all built of sun¬ 
baked brick and 
wood, and it has 
therefore vanished* 

It extended far 
southward from 
Gizeh and was later 
called Memphis. 

The dty of the 
dead, —the pyf* 
mads and the tombs 
clustering around 


Flct. 40 - Collection of Taxes hy Local 
Treasury Officials in the Pyramid Age 

The clerk* md scribes are in two rows at ibe 
right. All «iuat. and write on ihe raised ngbt 
knee, except the two who have de*ks. The left 
blind hold* a sheet of pimjrni*; ** ™ 

DCJ1 The tBTHyera ate dcliiupnmt vtHage om- 
L* brnufiht in" {at she kft| by deputes■ wiih 
ttuves Linder Shrir ami*. The inRcnpsmn ihnve 
IcaJii " Scixbf the town ruler* for a reckon* 
i ni t ,r The clerks had records of ihc taxpayer a 
nam „ and how much they owed* and they 
Las tied receipt* when the taxes *«fc paid, just 
as 3! the present day. Such arrangements did ^ jgJS 
ot ar ^e in Europe until kr down in the Roman Old Pyramid 
Empire loa&-io* 7 ) A * c 


= 3 U£S 4.).-^ b* of M m ta->4 

■ ' , ., LI , n( * it is that from the summit of 

proved more durable. Hence it » in^i _ 

** , „ , w - strand view southward, down 

the Great Pyramid there ts a gr .. , { 

■ —* ist; sst 

tz« £- - r- r;:^ ti 

. The line is over sixty Ttules tong, ana 

X,-"- *■ to 1B ' ot *"*■ 
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civilisation after the land was united under one king. 1 We may 
call it the Pyramid Age, and it lasted about five hundred years* 
from 3000 to 2500 K,(L 

In the Pyramid Age the Pharaoh was already powerful 
enough to begin seeking wealth beyond the boundaries of 
Egypt. We even possess painted reliefs (Fig, 41) showing 


Fro, 41. Earliest Rephesevtations of a Seagoing Ship 
(Twenty-eighth Century b.cl) 

The EGcne Ls carved On the wall of a tempje jFLg. |6) s The people ire 
dll fcna-ing EO [he king whose figure (now ttwd on Khnrc fat the 
Leftk and they salute hlmwhh the worcia written in a Line of hieroglyphs 
abovt! meaning; " Hail to [hc-el O Sahure (the tint's, nutie] t thou |'o<l 
c.-J [be living' We hehotd thy heayty.” Some >pf iht'se mm are bearded 
Phoenician prisoners brought by ibis Egyptian ship which Wnth seven 
others, making a fleet of tight vessels, had therefore Crossed ihe eust 
end 0: the Mediterranean and returned. The big double mast is un¬ 
shipped and lies on Supports rising by the three steering oars itl the 
stem. The model and ornaments of these earliest known ships spread 
in later times to ships found in all warei* from leafy m India 


us the ships which he dtued to send beyond the shelter of 
the Nile mouths far across the end of the Mediterranean to 
the coast of Phoenicia (see map, p, m), This was in the 


1 Fnr 1 t«ra« before this there had been little hinfidnm, scattered unjad 
dcrtra *** lralJ ^' finJ % merged into law, ierfin* Jrin E doin» - one 

me Ihe Del:,, tad the other the valley tooth of it, They long fought together 
Fl «- 32 h they were fiiudly umlM into on, kingdom, under a iln E k 
line rile fi*t king to ntabliih this uni ..n permanently was ijenea, vrh r, unilrd 
Egypt under hu pile about J+<to».C. But it wai nut unrit fern cento ries w mote 
rfter Mens, that (he .mired kitted** became powerful «id wealth, „ s 
feuJd dine royal pyramidtumb*, marking for si the a ni s:eai ^ of F h ^ 
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middle of the twenty-eighth century E.c., and this relief 
(Fig. 41! contains the oldest known representation of a sea¬ 
going ship. Yet at that time the Pharaoh had already been 
carrying on such over-sea commerce for centuries. 

Besides maintaining his copper mines in Sinai, the king was 
also already sending caravans of donkeys far up the Nile into 
the Sudan to traffic with the blacks of the south, and to bring 
back ebony, ivory, ostrich feathers, and fragrant gums. J he 



Fig. 42. Restoration of a Group of Towns or the Nuhies 

IS THE PYRAMID Aot 

Thne tomb* are grouped about themyal pyramid*, as ^ ! 6- 

They- are *amc limes of vast size. 


The"square openiny;! in the [.'pare 


ihufts kadW down it> the burial chambers La the WUve rock far betpw 
the tomb structures. These structures are of Btune, wsrnm.ul.Tig ■ heap 
Of sand and gravel inside (Fig. 3 S,*>. The eh;,pet ruum a tn the M*i 
aide, of which the dtmr an he seen in the front o( each tomb The 
reliefs shown in Figs. 43-48 adorn the nu.de wait* of theae chapel* 


officials who conducted these caravans were the earliest ex¬ 
plorers of inner Africa, and in their tombs at the First Cataract 
they has-e left interesting records o( that «dting adventures 
among the wild tribes of the south — adventures in which some 
of then, lost their lives. 1 The Pharaoh was also sending his 
ships on expeditions to a land called Punt. * the south end 01 
the Red Sea (see map, p. 36), to procure the same products and 
to bring them back by patera 

l The .eKher wiil find i. of rtcordi “ '^ **““ ** 

the fiunhflrfr J /^ -^ F ^ 


Sooth cm 
commtirrc 

3nd «jj 3 lc*c 
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79. the A stroll among the iambs clustering so thickly around the 

cl^h^pyS" pyramids of Gizeh {Fig, 42) is almost Like a walk among the 
tte ih^ ?tte ^usy communities which Nourished in this populous valley in 
fcvcsJ the days of the py ram id-b udders, We find the door of ever)' 

tomb standing open (Fig, 42), and there is nothing to prevent 



tio, 43, RtLIiU 1 Sane E PMOH THE ClIAplil* OP A NoBLE'S 
Tomb (Fig, 42} i\ tiie Pvkamid Age 


the Ult figure of the mbit suind* iki the right, JIc b impeding three 
linc^ of cattle *nd a line of fowl brought before ham. Note the two 
who head the rwo middle ro^s. FjcIj H writing with pea on a 
•heel of papyrus,. uid one carrLe.q 1wo penj behind hia ear. Such 
ichcb after being carved were colored m bright hues hv the painter 

(«e | 93) 

our entrance. We stand in an oblong room with walls of stone 
masonry. This is a chapel, chamber, to which the Egyptian 
befitted the dead man buried beneath the tomb might return 
every day. Here he would find food and drink left for him 
daily by hk relatives. He would also find the atone walls of 
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this room covered from floor to celling with carved scenes, beau¬ 
tifully painted, picturing the daily life on a great estate (Figs. 40, 
4^-48, and 50). The place is now silent and deserted, or if we 
hear the voices of the donkey hoys talking outside, they are 
speaking Arabic, for the ancient Egyptian language of the men 
who built these tombs so many thousand years ago is no longer 
spoken. Bui everywhere, in bright and charming colors, wc 
sec pictures of the life —the days of toil and pleasure— which 
these men of nearly five thousand years ago actually lived. 


Dominating all these scenes on the wails Is the tall form of 
the noble (Fig. 43). the lord of the estate, who was burred m 
this tomb. Me stands looking ™t over his fields and inspecting 
the work going on there. These fields (Fig- 44 j are the oldest 
scene of agriculture known to us. Here, too, are the he-ds, long 
tines of sleek, fat cattle gmring in the pasture, while the milch 
cows are led up and lied to be milked (Figs. 45 and 45 )■ I ' tlt ' Sc 
cattle are also beasts of burden; we notice the oxen draw, 
ing the plow. Hut we find no ton* in these tombs of die 
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of ihu noble overseeing 
the booths and yards 
where the craftsmen of 


deliver 


Pyramid Age, for the horse was still unknown to the Egyptian. 
The donkey f however, h everywhere, and it would be impossible 

to harvest the grain 
without him (Fig. 46), 
On the nest wall we 
find again the tall figure 

Fig. 45. Peasant sulking in tiiu 
Pvkam 10 Ace 

The TOW is restive and ihc ancient Cow- 1 ” 

fierd has ilfid her hind Sega. Mind her |L ^ working, 

ancuher man is holding her calf, which Yonder h the smith. 

"TJS *%"**’* ,h \ rffo '* He has never heard of 

ihc jnHfc. Atoxic from the chapel of 1 , . 

noble’* tonib (Fig, 42) ™ ancestor who picked 

up the first bead of 
copper, over a thousand years earlier (S G5). Much progress 
has been made since that day, l~his man could make excellent 
copper took of all sorts; but the tool which demanded ihe 
greatest skill was the long, 
fin* ™«w, which 

hammer into 
a brood strip of 
<6$ feet Jong, 
may be seen in 
50. Beside* this 
be knew how to make one 
thai would saw great blocks 
of stone for the pyramids. 

Moreover, this coppersmith 
was already aide to 
orders of considerable size. 

We know that he could fur¬ 
nish thirteen hundred feet 
^about a quarter of a mile) of copper drain piping for a pyra 
raid temple (Fig, 56), where recent excavation has found it — 
the earliest plumbing known to usl 


Fig. 46. Donkey ca ft hying a 
Load of Chain Sheaves in 
the Pyramid Age 

The foal acccumpanicH IU mother 
while 9! work. Scene from the 
chapel of a noble's tomb (Fig. 43} 
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Fig. 47 - 


On the same wall we see the bpidaiy holding up for the 
noble's admiration splendid stone bowls cut from diorite. pSLaml 
Although this hind of stone is as hard as steel, the bowl is J 
ground to such thinness that the sunlight glows through its 
dark gray skies (Fig, 134). Other workmen are cutting and 
grinding tiny pieces of beautiful blue tunpioise. 'Ibesc pieces 
they inlay with remarkable accuracy into recesses in the sur* 
face of i magnificent golden vase just made ready by the 
goldsmith (Plate I). 

The booth of the 
goldsmith h filled 
with workmen and 
apprentices (Fig. 

47)* They hammer 
and cast, solder and 
fit together richly 
wrought jewelry 
which h hardly sur- 
passed by the work 
of the best gold¬ 
smiths and jewelers 
of to-day. 

In the next spade 
on tilts wail we find 
the potter no longer 

SKSS »- *■ s r A "' h c h°: 

ste before a amail horfaontal w*«? < 1 %. 4 »). W* « la * « 
deftly shape, the whirling vessel. When the soft day v-esseb 
are ready, they are no longer unevenly burned m tmofe" &*. 
as among the Late Stone Age potter, in the ^ 

(Fig. 16)- but here in the Egypt** P^er s yard 
of dosed furnaces of clay as UfI as a man. < " -J 
is packed in these furnaces it is burned ^Z also 

preyed from the wind (Ffc 4* On the tomb wall 


Goucsst [Til’s Workshop is the 
Py ha si w Age 

Urefcii MW. At left the chief goldsmith weighs 
precious nonet and a atribe record* ihonf 
„ ts( > 5 * men wish blowpipe* blow the fire ID a 
small day furnace; neat, a workman fHjcrs out 
molten metal or paste; at the right cod four 
monaxe beating gold leaf. Midt>U MW- Piece, 
of finished jewflty uuJ a je«e 1 -buX in t he limlme. ^ 

LoWES. sow. Workmen sealed at low bencl.^ ^ *heel 
ore Butting together and engraving piece* of „ d f„™eef 
jewelry. Se«ml of theie men arc dwarf*. (bee 
h0 ftnlihcd work onPLUc T, aod headpiece, p. J S l t! “® 
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sec rile craftsman making glass. This art the Egyptians had 
discovered centuries earlier. The glass wm spread on dies in 
gorgeous glazes for adorning house and palace walls (Plate II), 
and later it was wrought into exquisite manv-colored glass 
bottles and vases, which were widely exported (Fig. 49), 
r| Yonder the weaving women draw forth from the loom a 
xapemy- gossamer fabric of linen. The picture would naturally give us 
no idea of its fineness, hut fortunately pieces of it have sur¬ 
vived! wrapped around the mummy of a king of this age. 


O 



Fro, 48. Poiten "s Wheel axis Fuks ACES 


The potter crouchc* Wort his harfronlal wheel, which is like a flat 
round plate, On which rc?w the jar Ltdntf shaped. The patter keeps 
the wheel whirling with otic hand, atid with the ather he shapes the soft 
eEily jar as it whirls the wheel This wheel Is the ancestor of *ur 
ktht Two mta (at the nghl end) ans just filling a oil furnace with 
b<™U and jiT* and another tolttCe (at the lth\ is already very hot, 
far the roan sirring the fi re is hntdihR up hi. hand to shield hU face 
frem the heat 


Ik-*- specimens of royal linen arc so fine that it requires a 
magnifying glass to distinguish them front silk, and the k-st 
work of the modem mathitie loom is coarse in comparison, 
with this fabric of the ancient Egyptian hand loom. At one 
loom a lovely tapestry i s Itfng made, for these weaver* of 
k® T n furnished the earliest-known specimens of such work, 
to be hung on the walls of the Pharaoh's palace or stretched 
out to shade the roof garden of the noble’s villa (Fig. 5 i\ 

In the next space on live* wall we find huge bundles of 
papyrus reeds, which barelegged men are gathering along the 
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edge of the Kile marsh. These reeds furnish piles of pale 
yellow paper In long narrow sheets (§ 5S). The ships which we 
have followed on the Mediterranean (Fig. 4 t) will in course 
of time add hales of this Nik paper to their cargoes, and 
carry it to the 
European world- 

We Bcem almost 
to hear the hubbub 
of hammers and 
mauls as wc ap¬ 
proach the nest sec¬ 
tion of wall, where 
we find the ship¬ 
builders and cabi¬ 
netmakers. Here 
Ls a long line of 
curving hulls, with 
workmen swarming 
over them like ants, 
fitting together the 
earliest seagoing 
ships (Jig, 4»)- 
Beside them are 
the busy cabinet¬ 
makers (Fig, go), 

fashioning Juxuri- , . 

00s furniture for (he noble’s vflln. The finished chairs and 
couches for the king or the rich are overbid with gokl and 
silver, inlaid with ebony and ivory, and upholstered with soft 
leathern cushions (Fig. 73). 

As we look back over these painted d»pej walls wc sec 
that the tombs of GIzcb have told us a very vivid story* of how 
these early men learned to make for themselves the things they 
needed. We should notice how many more such things these 
men of the Nile could now make than the Stone Age men, who 
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Fig. 49. Ecattias Glass Bowles axt* 

THEIlt DlSTRiUUTlOtf FROM BABYLONIA Yd 

AjfOKNT Italy 

A, as found in ancient Egypt; A as found in 
EiLicicnT Ifcby Ionia; Q as found in ancient IuV- 
'llIt shape is in imUwUon of Egyptian perfume 
bottles frit out of aSabaSEer. This ahapfl became: 
the common form for perfume Add toilet bottles 

among tbe Mediterranean peoples in later lifflH 

Fig- i?d) 
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were still living in the lake-villages and other towns of Europe 
(Fig. 14) ai the very time these tomb-chapels were buHL 
. h k cs *y » P ErtuI * sunny river in those ancient 

‘bc^in'-i da ' VS ' a3ive with and barges (often depicted on these 

5 . ;ci|v walls) moving hither and thither, bearing the products of all 
prreio™ 14 these industries, to be carried to the treasury of the Pharaoh 

neat as taxes or to the market of the town to be bartered for other 

goods. Here on the wait is the market place itself. We can 
watch the oobhicr offering the baker a pair of sandals as 



Fits. 50. CAniSBTUAKERS IN THE Pv’KAKID AGE 


^V. h Vf * “ ft w « in SWiih a chisel which tie ups With a raa Ucl; 
wh,cb was P U«d m ha tomh , n d ihu. paHcwrf fFig.^7 


paj-ment for a cake, or the carpenter’s wife giving the fisherman 
a ktle wooden box to pay f or a fish ; while the potter s wife 
proffers the apothecary two bowls fresh from the potter’s ft* 
mice m ttdmige for a jar of fragrant ointmenL We sec. .here- 
fare, that the people have m rnn&t menty to uKp and thut in 
the market place trade is actual csclumgeof goods. Such is the 
business of the common people. If we could see the large 
t^nsachons in the palace, w c would find (here heavy nngs 

S eold f 3 standanl Which circulated tike money. 

Rmgs of copper also served the same purpose. Such rings 
were the forerunners of coin (f 45S). 
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These people in the gayty painted picture of the market Sg-Thrse 
place on the chapel wall were the common folk of Egypt in wefetyinthe 
the Pyramid Age. Some of them were free men, following 1 >r,lin ' FC 
their own business or industry. Others were slaves, working 
the fields on the great estates. Neither of these humble 
classes owned any land. Over them were the landowners, 
the Pharaoh and his great lords and officials, like the owner 
of this tomb (Fig. 4a)- We know many more of them by 
name, and a walk through this cemetery would enable us to 
make a directory of the wealthy quarter of the royal city under 
the kings who were buried in these pyramids of {'ireh- 
know the grand viziers and the chief treasurers, the chief Judges 
and the architects, the chamberlains and marshals of the jjalacc, 
and so on. We on oven visit the tomb of the architect who 
built the Great Pyramid of Giaeh for Khufu. 

We can observe with what pleasure these nobles and officials ^ 

presided over this busy industrial and social life of the Nile £«-jd £■ 
valley in the Pyramid Age. Here on this chapel wall again 
we see its owner seated at ease in his palanquin, a luxurious 
wheel-less carriage borne upon rive shoulders of slaves, ashe 
returns from the inspection of his estate where we l.ive cn 
following him. His bearers carry him into the shady garden 
before his house (Fig. 51), where they set down the palanquin 
and cease their song . 1 His wife advances at once to greet him. 

Her place is always at his side; she h Jus sole " ,fc < ^ 1 
all honor, and enjoys every right which belongs to tartataL 
This garden is the noble’s paradise. Here he may red mUw 
hour of leisure with his family and friends paying at d ™^ S ’ 
listening to the music of harp, pipe, and Jute watching h 
women in the sbw and stately dances ot tnc ***** * 
children are sporting about among the arbors, spMang die 
pool as they Xse the fish, pitying with ball, doll, and pimping 
Ji or teasing the tame monkey which takes refuge under 

their father’s ivory-legged stool. 

I with «h« roP.»the tWitHchsf*1 "tto 
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Section 7 * Art ano Architecture in the 
Pyramid Age 

The noble drops one hand idly upon (he head of his favorite 
hound* and with the other beckons io the chief gardener and 
gives directions regarding the new pomegranates which he 
wishes to try for dinner The house (Fig. 51) where this 
dinner awaits him is large and commodioiiSj built of sun-dried 
bride and wood. Light and airy, els suits the climate, we find 
that it has many latticed windows on all sides. The walls of 
the living rooms are scarcely more than a frame to support 
guvly colored hangings 1 i 3 4 ) which can be let down as a pro¬ 
tection against winds and sand storms when necessary. These 
give the house a very bright and cheerful aspect. The house is 
a work of art, and we discern in it how naturally the Egyptian 
demanded beauty in his surroundings. 'This he secured by 
making alE his ustfuf things hmuAfuL 

Beauty surrounds us on every hand as we follow him in to 
his dinner. The lotus blossoms on (ho handle of his caned 
spoon, and his wine sparkles in the deep blue calyx of the 
same dower, which forms the bowl of Ms wineglass. The 
muscular limbs of the lion or the 0£ t beautifully carved in 
ivory + support the cEiair in which he sits or the couch where 
ho reclines. The painted coiling over his head is a blue and 
starry heaven resting upon palm-trunk columns (Fig. 56), each 
crowned with ils graceful tuft of drooping foliage carved in 
wood and colored in the dark green of the living tree; or 
columns an the form of lotus stalks rise from the floor as if 
to support die azure ceiling upon their swaying blossoms. 
Doves and butterflies, exquisitely painted, flit across this in¬ 
door sky. Beneath our feet we find the pavement of the 
dining hall carpeted in paintings picturing everywhere the 
deep green of disheveled marsh grasses, with gleaming water 
between and fish gliding among the swaying reeds. Around 
the margin, leaping among the rushes, we see the wild ox 
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Fi«j 51 Villa of af EgythAH Noble 

p*.^ • ^' 2 JKTJ 2 £ - !S 

S*iUJ»»■<- >* £■£,** 

chided with mmlng* of tapenr} t^ c * *43 


tossing his head at ihe birds twittering on the nodding pish 
tops, i they veWy strive .0 fright™ m, the —M* «“> 

*Ttt5ii3r5S^ - *•« £3 

triiuf. toS tomb-ehttpeU tve visited unless the? tad Possessed 
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trained artiste. Indeed, we can find, m one comer of tile wall, 
the picture of the artist who painted the walls in one of the 
chapds, where he has represented himself enjoying a plentiful 
feast among othe r people of the estate. His drawings all arou nil 
us show that he has not been able to overcome all the difficul¬ 
ties of depicting, on 2 flat surface, objects having thickness and 
roundness. Animal figures are drawn, however, with great 
lifeiikencss (rigs, 43 _ " 4 &)i but perspective is almost entirely 
unknown to him, and objects it) the background at distance 
are drawn of almost the same siae as those in front. 

The portrait sculptor was the greatest artist of this age. 
His statues were carved in stone or wood, and colored in the 
hues of life; the eyes were inlaid with rock crystal, and they 
still shine with the gleam of life (Fig. 53). More lifelike por¬ 
traits have never been produced by any age, although they are 
the earliest portraits in the history of art. Such statues of the 
kings are often superb (Fig, S s). They were set up in the 
Pharaoh's pyramid temple (Figs. 55 and 5 fi). Ir, size the most 
remarkable statue of the Pyramid Age is the Great Sphinx, 
which stands here in this cemetery of Gizch (Fig. 54), The 
head is a portrait of Khafre, the king who built the second 
pyramid of Gizeh (Fig. 54.), and was carved from a promon¬ 
tory of rock which overlooked the royal dty. It is the largest 
portrait ever wrought 

The massive granite piers and walls (Fig. 55) of Khafrc's 
valley temple (Fig, 39 ) beside the Sphinx reveal to us the 
impressive architecture in stone which the men of the early 
part of the Pyramid Age were designing. This splendid hail 
( l l S‘ SS) wa $ lighted by a series of oblique slits, which are 
really low roof windows. They occupied the difference in level 
between a higher roof over the middle aisle of the hail and 
a lower roof on each side of the middle (Fig. a 7 ,, ,). S uch 
an arrangement of roof windows, railed a clerestory [rftar- 
sierv), later passed over to Greece and Rome, and finally sug¬ 
gested the nave of the Christian basilica church or cathedral 
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(Fig, 271). And so ihts granite hall of Khafre in die Pyra¬ 
mid Age was die ancestor of die lading form of Christian 
architecture as it 
developed in Eu¬ 
rope three thousand 
five hundred years 
later. 

But before a 
century had passed, 
such massive gran¬ 
deur as we find in 
this great hall of 
Khafre (big. 55) 
was being trans¬ 
formed by the 
Egyptian's grow¬ 
ing sense of grace 
and beauty. In¬ 
stead of ponder¬ 
ous squirt piers or 
pillars the archie 
tects now began 
to erect light and 
graceful round col¬ 
umns with bcatui- 
ftil capitals; these 
were ranged in 
long rowSj the 
earliest colonnades 

(Fjg. 56), dating 
from the twenty- 
eighth. century jl cl 
They were pecul¬ 
iar to Egypt* for 
when our study 


FHS. 55. Restoration of the Ci.ehe- 
STOHV Hall in the Vallf_v-Tfwfl±: of 
Kiiafhe (cFh Fig, 39). (After Hoe lecher) 

The roof of this hall was supplied on two rowt 
of huge stone pieri fcee Fig. 271+ /}. each % 
single block of polts-hcd granite weighing 22 
tom* This view shows only one tow of she 
piers, the Other being out of range at the right. 
At the left above* the light stream* in obT^uely 
from the very low clerestory windows (g gj). 
Compare [he"cross section (Fig. Z'jl, The 
statues shown here had. been thrown hy un- 
known enemies into a well in 3 connected hall, 
where they were found siaty year* ago 
bead of the finest In Fig, ja) 


0 . Earliest 
trtlwnaifci 
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fries. 56. Colonnades in the Court of a Fvramio-Temi'LE 
(TWEKTT-EiotrrH Century u.c h ), (After Borchardi) 

Notice the pyramid rising hehind the temple (just » in Fi^. 39 also). 
The door in the middle leads to the holy place built against the 
side of the pyramid, where a faJse door in the pyramid masonry 
served M the portal through which the Icing came forth from the world 
of the dead into this beautiful Semple to enjoy the food and drink 
placed here for him in magnificent vessels (Flate I) and Do share m the 
aplendid feasts celebrated here. The center of She court Ml Open to the 
sky f the roof of the porch all around ii Supported on round Column^ 
the earliest known in the history of architecture. Contrast the square 
piers without any capital which the architects of Khafrr put into his 
temple had (Fig. 55) Orer a century earlier than these columns. Each 
column reproduces a palm tree, the capital being the crown of foliage. 
The whole place was colored in the bright hues of nature, including 
the painting on the walls behind the CoEumnr Among these paintings 
was the ship in Fig. 4* Thirteen hundred feet of copper piping, the 
earliest-known plumbing, was installed in this building < J Si \ 


car™* u* to earliest Ask, we shall find that the colonnade 
was long unknown there (§ 195). 

Hie Pyramid cemeteries have shown ys the grandeur of die 
civilization gained by the Egyptians of the Pyramid Age, If 
time permitted, we might find other records here, showing how 
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the nobles of the age (just such nobles as the one whose 
estate and home we have in imagination visited) gained mote 
and more power until the Pharaohs coutd no longer control 
them. Then in struggles among themselves they destroyed the 
Pharaoh’s government, and the last king of the Pyramid Age 
fell soon after 2500 e.c. It had lasted some five hundred 
years. Thus ended the first great civilized age of human his¬ 
tory— the age which carried men for the first time out of 
barbarism into civilization (sec Fig. 38). But the Pyramid Age 
was not the end of civilization on the Nile; other great periods 
were to follow. The monuments which these later ages left 
lie farther up the river, and we must make the voyage up the 
Nile in older to visit them and 10 recover the wonderful story 
which they' still tell us. 


QUESTIONS 


Section 5. Tell something of the life of the earliest Site men and 
how we know about them. Trace the steps by w hicli phonetic w ri ti ng 
arose. Where did the fust alphabet arise? Write three words in 
hieroglyphic (Fig. 30). Discuss the importance of the invention of 
writing. Describe early methods of measuring time. Describe the 
probable manner of the discovery of metal. Which metal was it ? 

Section 6 . What do the tombs ol Egypt tell us of religion? 
Describe the effect of the use of metal on architecture. Discuss the 
first architect In stone. Describe die government of the Pyramid 
Age. Study Fig. 38 and ieil how the Egyptian tombs reveal the 
transition from barbarism to civilization. Describe the earliest sea¬ 
going ships. Make a list of die industries revealed in the tointachapd 


pictures. Discuss trade and commerce. 

Section 7. Describe the house and garden of a notale in the 
Pyramid Age. Discus* palming and portrait sculpture. Make a 
sketch of the earliest piers or supports (Fig. 55 ). Were they 
beautiful? Draw a later pier (column) a hundred years after the 
Great Pyramid (Fig. jd). Was it beautiful? Describe the roof 
windows called clerestory window* (Figs. 55 and 2 ?i . l ) ““ wha 
Ihey finally came to be. Give the dale of the Pyramid Age, and 

iell why it was inijwrtanL 





CHAPTER III 


THE STOHY OF EGYPT: THE FEUDAL AGE AWD 
THE EMPIRE 


Section ft. The Kile Voyage and the Feudal Age 


OA Thr 
N tic vapfe 
begins ' 


As we begin our voyage up the Nile and our steamer moves 
away from the Cairo dock, we see, stretching far along the 
western horizon, the long line of pyramids, reminding us again 
of the splendor and progress of the Pyramid Age which we 
arc now leaving behind. At length they drop down and dis¬ 
appear behind the fringe of palm groves. Other great monu¬ 
ments are before us. A king the palm-fringed shores far away 
to the south we shall find the buildings, tombs, and monuments 


W. At ** we «* entering h while tobc, the deemed, • man 
nPMd Am, wtdhH wrf*. Bef ore .hem lhf j^ment f^eiRhing 

the hitman hran, to determine whether if Li juit or not, A JiwiaMicirini 
■djrustt the *caJr», white an Ibis-headed god standi behind httn, pen in h^rf 
* .word the ve.di* of the bilges, behind him i. n mt^er reX£ 

XTuSS" hil * 1 i“>. - a* irf«-&d 

* ■8“"“ "8 ht (Vthbolked by a femhet) in the 

rvh W i^kpsn. The mr is pa inlet! in « colon on ptpm.. Such” 

“ T “ h ” fJ ” 11<MS ,mJ fJ!H !rQi " <***££* to end with 

migirsf ebuoci fot ihe use «f (he de*d in. ilin next worLfL 1 Itn c thm - i 
«“■* for the whole .ell, the - Book of the LW* * m 


7 * 
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Fig. 57 . CLEfF-Town of an Egyptian NoWJt of thk 
Feudal Auk 


This tomb is not a masonry structure like the torali' nf the f'ynmid 
i„,. i Fie. 41 k but it ia cot into the face of the cliff. Toe chapel 
entered through this door eon ulna, painted relic!» like those ol the 

1‘yramid Age (Ugh. I3'i7> «™i “•“» w "“ en tcco ^ J" ^ 

chapel die noble tells of hU kind treatment of his people, he saj*. 
•* There was no eitisen’s daughter whom I misused i there *« tio 
Widow whom I oppressed 1 there wat no peasant whom 1 evtetedi there 
was no shepherd whom I expelled: . - - ^«e was w 
in rnv community, there was none hunftj In my Wi™^ years 

Of famine came I plowed all the fields of the Oryx barony[htse .« J 
preserving if.s people alive and fuffltshtns lt» f<^ so that there 
was none hungry therein. J gave to the Widow si » hot^who hat 1 
husband 1 1 did not exalt the great above the ^mlde in anythLrtg that 
1 gave 15 1$ tool. All this we can read jruenbed m this tomb 


which will tell US Of two more great ages on the Nile the 
Feudal Age and the Empire. We steam steadily southward, 
and soon the river begins to wind from side to side of the 
deep vallev, carrying the steamer at tunes ckw under the 
scarred and weatherworn diffs (Ffr <*>■ As we scan the rocks 
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to cub* .-jf the 
F^ucU] Age 


I<K>, non lei 
an Id ndries* 
*nd fUMiaz 


we look up to many a tomWoor cut in the face of the dirt 
and Icadmg to a tomthehapel excavated in the rock (*V 
IV-se dirt-tombs locking down upon the river belonged to 
the Feudal Age of Egyptian history. The men buried in these 
chfttombs looked back across five centuries to their ancestors 
° e yrzni\d Age, as we took back upon our European 
ancestors before the discovery of America. Hut the nobles 
who made these dirt-tombs succeeded in gaining greater power 
than their ancestors. They were granted lands by the kina 
tjttder arrangements whkh in later Europe we call feudd 
liny were thus powerful barons, living like little kings on their 
br^jd estates, made up of the fertile fields upon which these 
tombdonrs now look down, This Feudal Age lasted for 

ZT^T'" “? r fiDUri3hing by SM0 ** Figments 

JT*® °V CSC icvM *™s-th c oldest libraries 

Tht w I' n . Unatdy •““ in their tombs, 

t D^us h' h 1 SU ™™ S ^ "* in thc ^ retLs of 
2EK W ”**?** rJ3cktd 111 M neatly labeled, and 
ranged in rows on the noble's library shelves. Here are the 

most aooent .Storybooks in the world, talcs of wanderings and 
adventures in Asia; tales of shipwreck at the gate of the un . 

s2 n -X T'T ^»—«*•*—*»ww Z 

.™e men * ™" l “* wr ““ ehl •»*“ 

I _, Ml i '' ! ' nc ‘ *** ^ orth the sufferings of tile poor 

»d the humble, o„d serf, to edr tho rule,* ,o let ]« and S 

■*“ "T** o' *' tveoltor eh**. Some' describe d„ 
teett and the hopojeeuness of the future, Odiora 

ii- ztr * r ■*>»>« *> -»e. . .^ood ^ 

i t - , ' bm ' n5 « lnin g a good king, who shall brin^ in 

] zt ?**r - for ^ w * notiw her ° a with 

f A *T Wi * *■ in-coming of the Pvramid Zu « 
ZZ\SEZ~2 ta ■"«* *> *A - in T, 

th,. J££ is ZZZJF"? ak » ■» * »*. 

““ («e description under F%. s -'i 
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TA* Siojy of Egypt 

Probably a rilimbcr of rolls were required to contain the 
drama of Osiris—a groat play in which the life, death, burial, 
and resurrection of Osiris {$ 69) were pictured at an annual 
feast in which all the people loved to join. It is our earliest 



Fio. 53, A Pa ge from the Story of the Sitira kecked 
SAlLOh, THE EaELTEST 5l*DSMh AS RKAD BY THE BuVS ASH 
Gihi^ of Egypt Fouk Thousand Years Ago (One Third of 
Size of Original) 

This page reads1 * These who were on beard pertshed, and not one of 
them escaped. Then I was rat upon an island by a wave of the great 
fica. I pissed three days alone, with (only) mv heart as my companion, 
deeping in the midst of a shelter of trim till daylight enveloped me- 
Then I crept out for aught to fill my mouths 1 found figs and grapes 
there and nil fine vegetables etc- . - ■“ The laic then tells of hi» ttbflm 
by an enormous ierpenl With a long beard. U'ho prOVCf (0 be the 'jpg' 
of this distant irimid in the Red Sea, at the entrance of the Indian 
<Icca-rv. He keeps the sailor three tnonths, treats him kindly, and re¬ 
turns him with much treasure to Egypt In form such a book was a 
iinj_He atrip of pupynts paper* 5 or G to 10 or IS LivcIsch wide, and Often 
1 5 to 3 0 or 40 feet long- When not in use 'hi* strip wtW kept rolled up, 
and thus the earliest books were rotlfc Tooblng, when smaJ h like a di¬ 
ploma or. when large, like a roll of wilt paper 

known drama — a kind of Passion Play ; but the rolls contain¬ 
ing St have perished. There w’ere also rolls containing 
end poems, tike the beautiful morning hymn sung by the nobles 
of the Piiaraoh's court in greeting to the sovereign with the 


101. Duma 
and p>rrry 
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Fig, 59. Ancient Ecviv 

T1AN AST&OKflatICAL 1\. 

STRUM EKT 


Tbc oldest surviving at- 
tfortoniiai] device. It ls 

now in die Fier i in Museum. 


return of each new day. Another 
song in praise of the Pharaoh wt&s 
arranged to be sung responsively by 
two groups at the great court festi¬ 
vals, It was constructed in parallel 
verses or lines, like the parallel lines 
of the Hebrew Psalms, It Is the 
oldest surviving example of this 
form of poetry, 

\ eiy few rolls w ere needed to 
deal with the science of this time. 
Jhe largest and the most valuable 
of all contained whai they had 
learned about medicine and the or¬ 
gans of the human body. This oldest 
medical book, when unrolled, is to 
day about sixty-sk feet long and has 
recipes for all sorts of ailments. 
Some of them arc still good and call 
for remedies which, like castor oil, 
arc sdll in common use; others rep¬ 
resent the ailment as due to demons, 
w hiL h were long believed to be the 
cause of disease. There are also 
rolls containing the simpler rules of 
arithmetic, based on die decimal sys¬ 
tem whkh we still use ; others treat 
the beginnings of geometry and ele¬ 
mentary algebra. Even observations 


W K impiy 1 plymb Unc 1 hanak attuchCd ak ihc lop 

tnMhfn^ cwlW «»«ennih* hii aafdL, oWtadi 

th* cro^d lt . mtMUfe ^ lwJ secure «i 
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of the heavenly bodies, with simple instruments, were made 
(Fig. 59); but these records, !ikc those in geography, have 
been lost, 

A king with this higher progress, the Pharaohs of the Feudal 
Age much improved the government. Every few years they 
made census lists to be used in taxation, and a few of these 
earliest census sheets in the world have survived, f hey erected 
huge earthen dikes and made vast basins, to store up the Nile 
waters for irrigation, thus greatly increasing the yield of the 
feudal lands and estates. They measured the height of the 
river from year to year, and their marks of the Nile levels are 
still to be found cut on the rocks at the Second ( ataract. 1 bus 
nearly four thousand years ago they were already doing on a 
Luge scale ivhat our government has otiiy recently begun to do 
by its irrigation projects among our own arid lands. 

At the same time these raters of the Feudal Age reached out 
by sea for the wealth of other lands. Their lleets sailed over 
among the .Egcan islands and probably controlled the large 

island of Crete (IS 335“Ms)* Tfl( T a tanal from [he nwtl1 
end of the Red Sea westward to the nearest branch of the Nile 
in the eastern Delta, where the ri ver divides into a number of 
mouths (see map, p. 3^ The Pharaoh’s Mediterranean ships 
could sail up the easternmost mouth of the Nile, then enter the 
canal and, passing eastward through it, reach the Red bta, T bus 
live Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea were first connected 
by this predecessor of the Sura Canal four thousand years ago. 
Such a connection was as important to the Egyptians as the 
Panama Canal is to us. Nile ships could likewise now sail from 
the eastern Delta directly <0 die land of Punt (I 7 &) and (<1 lhc 
straits leading to the Indian Ocean. These waters seemed to 
ilie sailors of the Feudal Age the end of the world, and their 
wondrous adventures there delighted many a circle of villagers 

cm the feudal estates (Fig, ;S)* 

In this age the Pharaoh had organised a small standing army. 
He could now make his power felt both in north and south, m 


ivlratiuli, iiEll! 
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project* in 
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Palestine and in Nubia. He conquered the territory of Nubia 
as far south as the Second Cataract (see map, p, 36). and thus 
added two hundred miles of river to the kingdom of Egypt 
Here he erected strong frontier fortresses against the Nubian 
tribes, and these fortresses still stand. The enlightened rule 
of the Pharaohs of the Feudal Age did much to prepare the 
way for Egyptian leadership in the early world. Three of these 
kings bore the name "Sesostris," which became one of the great 
and illustrious names in Egyptian history. But not long after 
1800 b-C. the power of the Pharaohs of the Feudal Age sud¬ 
denly declined and their line disappeared. 


Section 9- The Founding ok the Empire 

The monuments along the river banks have thus far told us 
the story of two of the three periods’ into which the career of 
this great Nile people falls. After we have left the tombs of the 
feudal Age and have continued our journey over four hundred 
miles southward from Cairo, all at once we catch glimpses of 
vast masses of stone masomy and tines of tall columns rising 
among the palms on the east side of the river. They are the 
ruins of the once great dty of Thebes, which will tell us the 
story of the third period, the Empire. 

Here we shall find not only a vast cemetery-, but also great 
temples (see plan, p. 81), A walk around the Temple of tUmak 
at Ih'bes (Fig. 64}is as instructive to tis in studying the Empire 
as we have found the Giaeh cemetery to be‘in "studying the 
Pyramid Age. W e find the walls of this immense temple' covered 
with enormous sculptures in relief, depicting the wars of the 
Egyptians in Asia. We see the giant figure of the Pharaoh as 
he stands in his war chariot, scattering the enemy before his 
plunging horses (Fig. 60). The Pharaohs of the Pyramid W 
had never seen a horse (§ So), and this ts the first time we 

I TV** Ihireipc, fl) , Hc Pyramid Ap, Aw J00fl „ c (Sw . 

efocu 6-7>. f*> *= Age, fin unship jmc *, c . (Scni^ gj. q. ^ 

Empire, about to 115® (Socfrtu g_ S jj 4 x ^ ™ 
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have met the horse on the an dent monuments. After the dose 
of the Feudal Age the animal began to be imported from Asia; 
the chariot (Fig, 133) came with him, and Egypt, having learned 
warfare on a scale unknown before, became a military empire. 



Map of Ecvi'TIAS' Ihebes 


This map may be compared with the vie- of Karnak (F* 64), 

When over poim marked *, artd with the vie- of w«tem pkm 
toward the postal taturs of Amehhctep 111 and the -e^em chffs 
(Fie 6oUnand aiona which lie the tombs of the vast eemet«>. Before 
it. ^parallel wither cVft, = -tebed a Uw« 

the great temple* of Lu™r *nd Kannk <m the e*« side of the river. 
The Louies of the nJicieni oty have passed away 


The Pharaohs were now great generals with a wcflorgtmizcd «.**■* 
standing army made up chiefly of etchers and heavy masses of ™ P u- 
chariots. With these forces die Pharaoh conducted an empire 
which extended from the Euphrates in Asia to the Fourth Cata¬ 
ract of the Nile in Africa (see map I, p. ^ By « «*Pi« we 
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mean a group of nations subdued and ruled over by the most 
powerful among them. Government began with tiny city-states 
(I jS), which gradually merged together in do nations (f 74) ; 
but the organization of men had now reached the point where 



hio.6o. A Pharaoh of the Emigre fighting in mis Chariot 


? he of lh * ar * sca »< r '*d beneath the Pharngh'e 

, ”**■ T , ** pnc of a,] enormous series of such scenes, j?o fe-i 
carved in reljer on the outside of the Great Hall Q f Ka^ 

7 S br . ieht,y C " l0rCCl ind ^ enhance 

5 2? C T !! M , 6 mptCSS lh * *°P ,e ui,h heroism 
gf the Pharaoh. The color has now entirety disappeared, and the 
sculpture f» much battered and weatherworn, This is the cause of 
the indistinctness in the above sketch 


w,my naiitmi wore combined into an empire including a large 
pan of the early oriental world. This world power of the 
Pharaohs lasted from the early sixteenth century to the twelfth 
century p.c — something over four hundred years. 
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The Kamak Temple (Fig. 64), which stood Jn the once vast 
dfy of Thebes, is like a great hktoriea] volume telling us much 
of the story of the Egyptian Empire. Behind the great hall 
(Figs. 66 and 63 ) lowers a huge obelisk, a shaft of granite in a 
single piece nearly a hundred feet high (Fig. 65). It was 



Fig. 61. TRANSPORTATION OF QfKE-V Hatskkpsltt's 3iO-TON 
Obelisks down the Nile (Fimuymf Centorv h.c.) 

The two obelisks ate lying base to bine on a large Nile barge some 
WO feet long. The obelisks are each 97$ feet k n S Soil weigh abo t 
tons each, the two mating * ***** «™ ?« J ons ln ,t '. e b “-'- 

It is being towed by thirty tu B bM« in three rows °I IM **£■ J ch 
tughOdt has ihirtj-'two Oafsmeft, mating nine hundred and st*ty M 
men in alt Under the guidance of the engineers in the Other small 
boat* these men towed the Obelisks dtowssfream from the £***£ 
ries of the First Ctartrt to Thebes- a duunU * ^ L .™ 

Under each obelisk we can see the sledge on wbldl « was 
shore to the place where they were both set op to B12S 
IFic, Si). The scene is restored from a relief on the wall of the queen 
temple ai Thebes 


eTKicd early in the Empire bv the first great woman in hustoiy. 
Queen Hatshepsut. There were once wo of these enormous 
monuments (sec Fig- &5), and it was no small task to cut out 
two such blocks as these from the granite quanfes « the 
1 'irst Cataract, transport them on a huge boar dow n the mer 
(Fig. fir). « them in this temple. But the queen did not 
m p W i,h this achievement She even dispatched an «ped*cm 
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of five ships (Fig. fis) through the Red Sea to Punt (J ? 8) t to 
bring back the luxuries of tropical Africa for another beautiful 
terraced temple which she was erecting against the western 
cliffs at Thebes (Plan, p. Si). Such achievements show' what 
an efficient and successful ruler this first great woman was. 



Fie. 61 Part ok the Fleet ok Queen Hatshej-sut loading 

IN’ TIIE LaXD OP PtTST 


Only (wo of Hsulwpsnf* (|„; „f five ship, ire aW,. The sail* on 
the long span art furled and ihr vessel t are mooted. The sailors are 
tarrying [he cargo up the gangplank* and one of them U leuioe an 
ape on the mof of the cabin. The inscriptions above the ship* read; 

The loading of the ships very heavily with marvels of the country 
Of Puntj all goodly fragrant woods or God's !and {the East], h tiD1 of 
myrrh-reso, with fresh myrrh trees, *irh ebony mid pure it, 
green gold of hmu, with cinnamon wood, khesyt wood, with two Linds 
Of uirens^ cyc-cos^etid. with ispcA, monkeys, and w j t }, B |u__ 

Pin^r, with native* and (heir children. Never w.w 
brought the like Of this for any king who ha* been since ,h« hecio. 
Wing. The scene i* Carved On tbe wwll of the queen * temple at Thebe*, 
m Lbt garden of which ihc pLuited the myrrh tree* 


ItO. The cud 
of Hauhep- 
ivE md 1 he 
triumph of 
TTuitrfiSnc II] 


As wc etramme the obelisk of Hatshepsut we find around the 
Ittse the remains of stone masonry with which it was once walled 
m almost up to the top. 'This was done by the queen's half- 
brother and husband, Thutmost III, in order to cover up the 
records which proclaimed to the world the hated rule of a 
woman. Thus Thutmo* III had the names of the queen and 
the men who aided her all cut out and obliterated, including 
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(hat of the skillful architect and engineer who erected this obe¬ 
lisk and its companion. But the masonry covering the obelisk 
has fallen down, and it still proclaims the fame of Hatshcpsut. 

Thutmose III (Fig, 63) was the first great general in history, 
the Napoleon of Egypt, the greatest of the Egyptian conquerors. 



Fig <33 Portrait ok Tkuthose I It, the N apoueqx or Asoest 
E ovrr {A\ compahed with ifts Mommy (if) 


This porter MI. onrd In g-m*. be comped with «H* «t»l 
face Of the Kt«I conqueier as W have It rn ha mummy, buch . cum* 
narisun is shown in S. where the profile of this gomte portrait (out¬ 
ride lil.») b placed over the profile of Thutmnte 111', mummy (inside 
],*«> The correspondence is very **■*»** *™“ accurie y « 

(lie pyrtra i t art f liiii 


tit. Tbe 

c-jjhjWiigns of 
Tli uinooK I U 

J44 yfccj 


lie ruled for over fifty years, beginning about 1500 b.c. On 
the temple walls at Kamak we can read die story of nearly 
twenty years of warfare, during which Thutmosc crushed the 
dries and kingdoms of Western Asa =md welded them into an 
enduring empire, At the same lime his ™ tamed }m 
power even to the vEgean, and one of his generals became 
governor of the ,Egcan islands (Fig, 1431 Jctr nm P *’ P- l8i »> 
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Section io. 1 he Higher Lire of the Empire 
ii*. Temple The wealth which the Pharaohs captured in Asia and Nubia 

inckiwiCEure . t l c 1 l 

during the Empire brought them power and magnificence un¬ 
known to die world before, especially as shown in their vast 
and splendid buildings. A new and impressive chapter in the 
history of art and architecture was begun. The temple of 
Kamak, which wc have visited, contains the greatest colon¬ 
naded hail ever erected by man. The columns of the central 
aisle (Fig. 68) are sixty-nine feet high. The vast capita] form¬ 
ing the summit of eath column is hrge enough to contain a 
group of a hundred men standing crowded upon it at the same 
time. The clerestory windows (Fig. 68) on cadi side of these 
giant columns arc no longer low, depressed openings, as in the 
Pyramid Age (Fig. S5 and l ]g . 27I ,/),but they have now become 
fine, tall windows, showing us the Egyptian clerestory hall on its 
way to become the basilica church of much later times (Fig 27 1) 

Sudl tCmpk ' S 35 *** at ^'kebes were seen through the deep 
cht Empire green of clustering palms, among towering obelisks and colos- 
^ 5tatucs > r the Pharaohs (Fig. 6p). The whole was bright 
with color, flashing at many a point with gold and silver. 
Mirrored In the unruffled surface of the temple lake (Fig, 64), 
tt made a picture of such splendor as the ancient world had 
never seen before. As the visitor entered he found himself 


• TW * °{ vi *f « keihind (east of) the great Karnak Tern ole at 
tong, Md wa* ne atly ^thousand yEart in 

if*. *». 1 ludiruihrij ”11 .^a 1 "" 

Jussis *•» - 



10. 64. The Great Tejii-le of Kaaxak and the Mle 
Valley at Thebes seen from an Aeroplane 
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Fig. 65. The Obelisks of Queen: Hatskepsut and her Father 
TmrtMosE J at Karn ak 

The further obelisk {91 that of the tjjUeen. It was one of a. pair t rati-sported 
frora the First Cataract (Fig. 6i ) H hut it a triate has fallen and broken into 
pkcea. The shall U 8^ feet thick at the ba*e. and the human fij-ure by 
contrast Conveys some idea of the vast size of the monument Its posi¬ 
tion in the temple can be seen from the aeroplane vleir {1 lr. £q 5 
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Fie. 66.' The Colossal Columns of the i 

Hall of Karsak 

tw At =.!»» .r 1» * *■:—.Tpsa S S'J« 

pf the capital of each one of the icnbUnc View (Fig. 














Ft*;, tj? r Avi-:vl'k. tin Ram* leaping mni tmi- Kaknak TKwrLt: to the Njle 

The tcwpte i* Ju-Ht behind us as wc I note toward the river, here too low iO he seen, Beyond fine the height* 
of i he western desert* where the k'ms:^ and noble* of she Umpire were buried. The tow build Inga on she 
right are part of a modern village, acen between the temple uud the river in Lhe aeroplane view [Fig.64) 
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in a spacious and sunlit court, surrounded by splendid colon¬ 
naded porches. Beyond, all was mystery, as he looked Into the 
somber forest of vast columns in the hall behind the court 
(Figs. 66 and 68). These temples were connected by imposing 



Fus. 68. Restoration of the Great Hallw 
cent Thebes — Largest BuiI-dinc of the Egv.-tias Ebpim 


With (hr wealth taken In Asia the EjOT*U» ‘™‘I“' TOrs 

erected by rtliin. ^ if rise citLhedf.il of > r oirc l>anpe in PaftSi 

5S£+*ES * -V «*» - 

architect* have wade ^ »ow window 

luftv dnuir *^ 2£“J „ dF £7£, andsl lo this higher 
tom. the clerestory P«aed over to Europe (Fig. *?.> 


avenues of sphinxes (Fig. 6 7 ), and thus grew- W * Thebes 
the first great ■’monumental city'' ever built y man » ay 
which as a whole was itself a vast and imposing monument 
Much of the grandeur of Egyptian architecture was due to 
,he sculptor and .he painter. The colonnades, wnh fioirer agr 
Uls, were colored to suggest the plants they represented. The 


IU. Pairtiinff 
□ r-jiJ K-iflptwre 
in tbc fesfDr 
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I City plant which (rt-Jit a wfanll! dl)T a 
,tt now hegiiRUBff to he made m Amcnm. 
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hKi* 6 $. Gigantic Portrait Statues oy Amksjiutep U\ at Thebes [1400 p,c.) 

They arc 70feet JiEgh[ the right-hand figure learn many inscription* of eminent Creek mid Roman vision 
In ike e Lifts behind 13 fhe Vast cemetery of Thebes (§J 115-1 *7 t and plan, jx & ij 














Fig* 70 . 


COUJSSAL PORTRAIT FiCUKE OF HAWSES II AT AbU- 
S|)(DEL LV EtiTPTIASf NunlA 
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, hjll of the Greet Sphi n * (Fig S 4 >« the portrait statue* ef 
^ 1 . , ~ Til ipJ ind we east here see that such van fibres were 

Amenholep m ,| hMa closely ttsemU*. that af fall 
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vast battle scenes, carved on the temple wall (Fig, 6o}, were 
painted in bright colors, The portrait statues of the Pharaohs, 
sec up before these temples, were often so large that they rose 
above the towers of the temple front itself, — the tallest port o£ 
the building, — and they could be seen for miles around (l igs. 
69 and 70), The sculptors could cut these colossal figures from 
a single block, although they were sometimes eighty or ninety 
feet high and weighed as much as a thousand tons. Ibis is 
a burden equal to the bad drawn by a modem freight train, 
but unlike the trainload it was not cut up into small units of 
light weight, convenient for handling and loading. Nevertheless, 
,hc engineers of the Empire moved many such vast figures for 
hundreds of miles, using the some methods employed m moving 
obelisks. It is in works of this massive, monumental diameter 

that the ait of Egypt excelled (Fig. 70). 

l' wo enormous portraits of Amenbotep III, the most luxu¬ 
rious and splendid of the Egyptian emperors, still stand on 

the western plain of Thebes (Fig. *>). 

Kantak. As we approach them we see rising ,n 
the majestic western cltffs in which are cut hundreds of tomb- 
chapels belonging to lire great men of thel^^Hcrewere 
buried the able generals who marched with the lhamohs on 
their campaigns in Asia and in Nubia. Here lay the gifted 
artists and architects who built the vast ^ 

just visited, and made Thebes die first great monumental ) 
of the ancient world. Here in these tomb-chapels « may 
their names and often tong accounts of * c ' r 
«orv of the general who saved Tbutmose III s 1'fc, in a gnat 

elephant hunt in Asia, by rushing in and ^ ™ 

of m enraged elephant wind, was pursuing the ktng Here is 
1 Lb of the general * 4 » «P*«* the city- of Joppa m 
Palestine by concealing his men in ^ t 

backs of donkeys, and .ho. brining them '*» 
merchandise — an adventure which *** 

of the story of " All Baba and the Forty Hueves. 


IIS* Tcmt* 
Oi eJk- Ercac 
men ^fthc 
Empittz 
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ban gardens 
royal son-in- 


llfi. The fur- 
£lUlitc W «l , 

tquipmiriii of ^ JBB __^_ Twit|j 

Jorda uLunct recently found the tomb of the parents of Amenhoterp Ilf's 
in Eiu-irtosnlu - Tbdr *-. ■' ' 1 — 


v CI y' furniture which these great men used m their 
put into their tombs. In a neighboring valley was 


tatbrirtomb* queen. Their beautiful villa among the Theban 
was filled with gorgeous furniture which their 

lawpAmentioiei 
had given to therm 
When this worthy 
old couple died, the 
king had them won¬ 
derfully embalmed, 
and much of the 
furniture which he 
had given to them 
(Fsg;- 73) was car¬ 
ried to the cemetery 
and deposited in 
their tomb, includ¬ 
ing even the gold- 
covered chariot in 
which the o[d couple 
were accustomed to 
lake their daily air¬ 
ing thirty-three hun¬ 
dred yearn ago. 

I lore we find chairs 
covered with gold 
and silver and fitted 
with soft leathern 

cushions, a i*d of sumptuous workmanship, jewel boxes, and 
perfume caskets, They are works of art-red triumphs of 
the sk.il of the Empire craftsmen—and almost as well preserved, 
leather cushion and all, as when first made. Even the shadow 
dock, which belonged to the furniture of a wdl-equippcd house 
hold, still survives (Fig. 74). 


Fig. 73. A listen aik fhom the House of 
an- Egyptian- N0m.1t op the Empire 

This Chair wish other ftimiture from hit house 
WM placed in his tomb at Theber in ihe early 
i he fourteenth century a.c, There it 
remained for nearly thiny-lhrct hundred years, 
till it wa# discovered in igej and removed to 
the National Mujieum ai Cairo (g iifij 
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These tombs show us also how much farther the Egyptian ” 
has advanced in religion since the days of the pyramids cf 
Gizeh. Each of these great men buried in the Ibeban cemetery 
looked forward to a judgment in the nest world, where Osiris 
(| 69) was the great judge and king. Every good man might 
rise from the dead as Osiris had done, but in the presence 
of Osiris he would be obliged to see his soul weighed in the 



Fig 74 . The Oldest Clock tn the World-as Egyptian 
Sh adow Clock 

In sunnv Eeypt a shadow dock was * very praetled ini trwnenl. InIthe 

»i;“ t £ £ 

p asms 

The* mdplt.' Ufl.. 

bdnnce. over against the symbol .1 «oth ■* M“ fr* 
Bieee p 74V 'Ihc tod man's fheads pal into his Cota a 
L pap^s containing pm.™ ‘"d magic charms «tah 
would aid him in the hereafter, and among theseWU a picture 
of the judgment. We now cal! this toll the Book of the 

tteacT* (headpiece* p- 74 )- . _ tJ . 

Whan .he Empire «aa nhnot wo huntody-m ° d,Am aa. 
hotap Ill's yoo.hlnl snn. Amanhntap IV. became Pharaoh ,n 
hb fathers place lie hetord in only one god, to Songod. 
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UB. The 
re%iou* 

re^lui™ rf 

AlDCftihgCen 


iigm ikhni. 
tun'd new 
agM, new 

Aiiiii i ia 


IW., Jfhnfr 
rui'l tiymna 
Eci Aton, the 
wfc Ood 


and he began a new and remarkable chapter in the religious 
history of Egypt by the attempt to destroy the old gods of 
kg? P' and to induce the people to adopt the exclusive worship 
of the Sun-god. He commanded that throughout the great 
Empire, including its people m both Afriet and Asia, onlv the 
Sun-god, whom he called Aton, should be worshiped. I n order 
that the people might forget the okl gods, he closed all the 
temples and cast out their priests, Everywhere he also had 
the names of the gods erased and cut out, especially on all 
temple walls. He particularly hated Amon, or Amen, the 
great Theban god of the Empire whose temple we visited at 
Kxirnak. Hts own royal name, Amcn-hotep (meaning " Amen 
rests ’), contained this god A men’s name, and he therefore 
changed his name Amtmhotep to Jkhnaton, which means " Aton 
(the Sun-god) is satisfied 1 ’ 

Ikhnaton, as we must now all him, finally forsook magnifi¬ 
cent Ihebes, where there were so many temples of the old 
gods and built a new city farther down the river, which he 
named Horton of Aton.- It » now ailed Amama (see map, 
p.36). I he etiy was forsaken a few years after Ikhnaton’s 
death, and beneath the rebbish of its reins today we find the 
lower portions of the walk of ,he houses and palaces which 
once adorned tt Recently the ruins of the studio of a *ul^ 
tor were uncovered there and found to contain many beautiful 
works, which have gready increased our knowledge of the 
wonderful sculpture of the age (F%. 7 ,> The cliffs behind the 
city still contain the dHtamb* of the followers whom the young 
k.ng was able to convert to the new faith, and in them we find 
engmved on ,hc walk beautifully sculptured scenes picturing 
the life of the flow forgotten city. 

t J hv’ CSe 'V™ t00rtKha P* ,s wc ™y still read on the walls 
,0 thc *»**, whfch Ikhnaton himself 
wrote. They show us the simplicity and beauty of the young 

one God created not only aU ^ Jower ^ ^ ^ 
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races of men. both Egyptians and foreigners. Moreover, the 
king saw in his God a kindly Father, who maintained all h,s 
creatures by his goodness so that even the birds m the marshes 
were awn* of his kindness, and uplifted their wings like aunt 
to praise him, as a beautiful line in one of the hymns tells us. 
In all the progress of men which we have followed through 
thousands of years, no one had ever before caught such n 
vision of the great Father of all. Such a behef in one god 
is called monotheism, which literally means one-god-ism. 


SfjCtios n. The Decuke and Paul of the 
Egyptian Empire 

A new faith like this could not b. a-*®”*' by ite ™" 
pnpte .1 the (ourt«nlh«nn.Ty «•=• Thc wunrj' nii Wt or 
5 *LmT piwot u “ old Bo-fa, »nd ^My 

»f d» nqterf «™y- Tl “ fT^jf™ 

with the troops siflinn the kta*. mi th«y found w,U.n 5 tun 
s nton« the Idle soldisry. Conftaiott ml dsttirbatce a™* » 

Jtopf and the onquMd «""<*• » A * P™ 1 ”™ 5 

i” m* >»™ •*“ T“ j5d “ “, b !. a asx 

. . IL,- o( 0 v er three hundred letters, part of the a b,™i! the 
of Ikhnatnn’s government oinces -— 
at Amarna. Here they had lain for over three thousand yearn, 
when they were found some years ago by^**8“ 

aS to ibe'phM* >»1 *')' *"■ i nts ™«" 1 

corresiionderee in the world (Ffc ufy They show us how 
lhcs e kings were gradually shaking off the rule of the 
Pharaoh, so that the F^yptian Empire in Asia was npdfr 
, ... The Pharaoh’s northern territory in Syna 

fJL"Lp 1.P- ?S 4 )« WW «*“ by ft. Hittitcs, «l» «« 

V 1 , ; , f . ' ,j ,„V w hllc his southern territory in 

in from Asia Minor {I s&). wnue 
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Palestine was being invaded by ihe Hebrews, who were 
drifting in frgm the desert (f 293). 

1" the midst of these troubles at home and abroad the 

(rf J Krill J[r>Jl j TIL ji , 

pprrwi ftAi-> young Ikhnriton die(l T leaving no son behind hun, Although 
K^vp^ n th "* a visionary and an idealist, he was the most remarkable genius 
°f the early oriental world before the Hebrews; but the faith 
cl A«< in one god which he attempted to introduce perished with him, 

craning of A new line of kings, the gnratest of whom were Sell 1 (Fig. 72) 

and his son Ramses II (Fig. 1 13), after desperate efforts were 
able to restore to some extern the Egyptian Empire, Jjut 
they were unable to drive the Hittltcs out of Syria, for these 
Hittite invaders from Asia Minor possessed iron {§ 360). which 
they could use for weapons, while the declining Egyptian Empire 
was the last great power of die Age of Bronze. 

124. Forcijm At Thebes the symptoms of the coming fall may be seen 

DErCCflSfld * l i ■ 

m the Egypt- G™ 1 at tnc present my. If we examine ihc great war pictures 
^ heban temples which wc have been visiting, we find 
' m * he h*'* 1 ® sccncs <* lhc bier Empire great numbers of 
the Empire foreigners serving in the Egyptian army. This shows that the 
Egyptians had finally lost their temporary interest in war and 
were calling in foreigners to fight their battles. Among these 
strangers are the peoples of the northern Mediterranean whom 
we left there in the Late Stone Age (S 44). Here on the 
1 ^ 41 } ptiatt mon tunen ts we fi nd them after they Have got from 
eastern peoples the art of using metal. With huge bronze 
swords in (heir hands we see them serving as hired soldiers 
in the Egyptian army (tailpiece, p. 519). They and other Medi¬ 
terranean foreigners (S378) finally invaded Egypt b such 
numbers that the weakened Egyptian Empire fell, in the middle 
of the twelfth century r.c. 

The The great Pharaohs, who maintained themselves for over 
fww *"“*«* >'«« “ emperors, wore buried here at Thebes, 
enpettu On the other side of the cliffs behind the huge statues of 
Amenhotcp HI (Fig. 69) is a wild and desolate valley hrmri 
by a deep depression in the western desert (Fig. 75). Hero, in 
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over forty vast rock-hewn galleries reaching hundreds of feet 
into the mountain, the bodies of the Egyptian empemrs were 
laid to rest, only to suffer pillage and robbery after the fall of 
the Empire. Their weak successors as kings at Thebes burned 


Lhc royal bodies from one 
biding place to another* and 
finally concealed them in a 
secret chamber hewn for this 
purpose in the western cliifs. 
Here they lay undisturbed 
for nearly three thousand 
years* until* in iSSi p they 
were discovered and removed 
to the National Museum at 
Cairo* where they still rest 
(eh Fig, 7 a). Thus we 3tr * 
still able to look into the 
very faces of these lords of 
Egypt and Western Asia 
who lived and ruled fropi 
thirty-one hundred to thirty- 
five hundred years ago. 

Thus ends the story of 
the Empire at Thebes, llte 
pyramids* tombs, and tem¬ 
ples along the Nile have told 
us the history of early Egypt 
h three epochs: the Pyra¬ 
mids of Gizeh and die 



Fio. 75. Valuev at Thehrs 
where the Pharaohs op the 
EUPlRE WERE MHUE0 

In the Empire (after 1600 a.c.J the 
Pharaoh* hud ceased to creel PJrt* 
midi. They eieawtcd iheir tomb* 
in the cliff walla of this valley (see 
plan, p- &*}. penctradnp *n lon K 
galleries hundred* of i eel into the 
rock. Taken from bet* and con¬ 
ceited nesr by* the bodies of many 
of the Pharaohs, although 3on^ JifiO 
gripped of their wnhublea by iamb 
robbery have survived and now tic 
in the National Museum of Epypt M 
Cairo {Fig, 7^ 


wikh « M on the Nik yqm *«* JJ*“ " S 

of the Feudal Age; and the templet nnd dJT-»mb. of Tfeb« 
haw gi«n us the **y »t the Emp.rr, The Nile hnsbeW 
for us a gnat volume of htaioiy. L* Tcmembcf ' towW ’ 


116, Fin all 
■aenifictttfa 

flftlw Kite 
voyage 
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that, preceding these three great chapters of civilization on the 
Nile, we also found here the earlier story of how man passed 
from Stone Age barbarism lo a civilization possessed of metal, 
writing, and government (£ 66). On the other hand, as we 


A 

Ovat r^ntainicLj* h.inc nJ 
Ptolemy in hieroglyphics 
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hin. 76, Diagram showikq the First Si-eps is; Ciiaw wi t m vk 
Decxphermen^ or Eoyttian LIicnooLVf'iiics* 


look forward, we should remember also that the three great 
chapters did not end the story; for Egyptian institutions and 
dvilwation continued far down into the Christian Age and 
greatly influenced later history in Europe< 43 65 ?, 98 1 , and * o6j> 
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Section 12, The Decipherment of Egyptian 

W KITING BY CHAMHOLLION 

Finally, our NHe voyuge has also shown us how -c gain £ » 
knowledge of ancient men and their deeds from themmumra* 
and records which they have left behind. We have also noticed ii^n- urnSnf 
how -really the use of the earliest written documents aids us beftm i>« 
in putung together the story. If we had made our journey up 

• ChamnoHian found an ohclisfc bearing an its W » &«** ^ 
scrimit'11 showing that the obelisk belonged ■<> a Ving Tiolcmy and 
scnplmli, ■ S obelisk thaft bore an iastinptlOH in liicro- 

h,i queen mu , t sam „. hcre contain the 

glyphia which ^ f h hgUl * had S bo*n that (he 

£» garlic sasissShS 
fa +£«««* 2?S*S" ?15 

f**« * SA£ X - =«t-i 

StrSad t Fig. 74 «ch paired with its corresponding hie to- 

£2 s « w-jtrit %'ifss 

S S5.«S~S »A"SSJ VSS£ 

fi rsE letttf m riaEemj * 1 p amd sy the fifth %n in 

SfJSTj, iSTE^ £1 Obbng rectangle. To ChampoTlion’s 

“'"'/..f ,u. S“fr“.™”wV is hm ....«* 

ohlong reclangle jle wa- * 4 , jd nftT pToVC to he alike a. the 

cornpansoft. II Mid ?™ mU ctte a second form fur T, ond 

rignforTbntbc enadnd^ 7 jn m| , |m and , v > come- 

he n^ht- ‘ , - va i jct 1cld ibowed hini thut Jltf 

^„ded« a ^w.ih 4 and J m^,^^ Eii ^ v „ ;mJ 

certainly on the rrg . _ saw jkat Egyptian ras Inaccurate in 

qjuise-eI him Sdime trouble, fc.o _ ‘ , t-r-. Hej i t’jtyjfl tjicw 

writing the h V °7' [ r j’ proved "liirlhc Egyptian* possessed an alphabet 
two names he h«l P™' 6 ^ ‘ibMrt „ whole word* Me had also 
jmdl mcEcly ^E 711 " V t. (m tab3c of sign* hcbm 

learned the »rod, ef the decipherment, 

the names! and ls.d the fonndetfon for Ct ^ ^ ^ [fce fifst 

by fhc a ,d of the s ^‘ 0 ui had been working on it in 

(11 nc understood how ^ [n lS3 a, and Champoliioi. then 

ST„ 2 JS^S 5tothc French A«demy in Paris. 
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the Nile a hundred years ago, however, we would have had no 
one to tell us what these Egyptian records meant For (he last 
man who could read Egyptian hieroglyphs died over a thousand 
years ago, A hundred years ago, therefore, no one understood 
the curious writing which travelers found covering the great 
monuments along the Nile, 

us. Chjm- For a long time scholars piuzted over the strange Nile 

pOulQD ft ont - , , _ 

effort* Dt records, but made little progress m reading them* Then a 

^? beJ ' young Frenchman named ChampoUion took up the problem, 

and after years of discouraging failure he began to make 
progress. He discovered the names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
written in hieroglyphics. He was thus able to determine the 
sounds of twelve hieroglyphic signs which he proved to be 
alphabetic (see explanation of Fig. 7G). ChampoUion was then 
able to read several other royal names, and in iSii, in a famous 
letter to the i rcnch Academy, he announced his discovery and 
explained the steps he had taken, 

Cfe O™* Jt was l| ntil this point was reached that he was able to 
murtbtii*, make use of the well known Rosetta Stone, which was there- 
tipfaui'cnr fore not Uk kcjr emptoyed by Chsimpollion. But the 
Rosetta Stone (fig, J °?) then enabled him rapidly to increase 
his list of known hieroglyphic signs and to learn the meanings 
of words and the construction of sentences. When he died, in 
183*, he had written a little grammar and prepared a small 
dictionary of hieroglyphic. There remains even now much to 
learn about the Egyptian language and writing, but Champol- 
lion s marvelous achievement laid the foundations of a new 
science now called Egyptology, which has restored to the world 
a lost chapter of human history nearly three thousand years in 
length. Thus the monuments of the Nile have gained a voice 
and hare toM us their wonderful story- of how man gained 
civilization. 

■ 3 f; - Ir a similar **• monuments discovered along the Tigris 

and Euphrates rivers in Asia have been deciphered and made 
to tell their story. They show us that, following the Egyptians, 
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the peoples of Asia emerged from barbarism, gained indus¬ 
tries, learned the use of metals, devised a system of writing, 
and finally rose to the leading position of power in the ancient 
world. We must therefore turn, in the next chapter, to die 
story of the early Orient in Asia. 


QUESTIONS 

Section 1 What ages do the monuments up the Nile reveal 
to us? Describe the rule of a Feudal Age baron. Describe his 
library. What kind of progress had been made since the Pyramid 
Age? Describe the science of the time. What great commercial 
link between two seas was created ? 

Section 9. Write a description of what you see from an aero¬ 
plane over the cast end of the Temple of Kamak. How did the 
Pharaohs who built Kamak differ from those who built the pyramids? 
Who was the first great woman in history? Tell something of her 
reign. Tell about the reign of the greatest Egyptian general. What 
Is an empire? What was the extent of die Egyptian Empire? 

Section 10. What did the Egyptian emperors do with the wealth 
gained from subject peoples? Describe an empire temple and its 
surroundings. Describe the great Karnak hall, and tell trow the clere¬ 
story was improved. Give an account of the Theban cemetery and 
what it contains. Who tried to introduce the earliest belief in one 
god? Describe the attempt 

Section II. What were ihc consequences of Jkhnaion's move¬ 
ment? Toll about the Amama letters. What Northerners held 
Syria, and what new weapons did they have? What do the war 
pictures at Thebes show us about the Egyptian army? What 
foreigners invaded Egypt and aided in destroying the Empire? 
What happened to the bodies of the emperors ? Summarize the 
ages wc have learned along the Nile from the pyramids to Thebes, 

Section 12. Why were our great-grandfathers unable to read 
hieroglyphic? %\'ho deciphered it, and when? What Egyptian sign 
represents the first letter in Ptolemy's name? What Egyptian sign 
represents the fifth sign in Cleopatra's name? Compare the fourth 
Egyptian sign in Ptolemy's name with the second sign in , cupaira s 
name. Would you call this an accident or proof that the bon equals L. 
What monument did Cbampollion next use? Describe it (Fig. Jo?!- 



CHAPTER IV 


WESTESJf ASIA: BABYLONIA 

Section* 13, The Lands and Races op 
Westers Asia 


i&ES? The 7 wtemnKret of Asia is an irregular region 

cfwt^eni roughly included within the circuit of waters marked out by the 
tainou»nonh, ^-'^pian and Black seas on the north, by the Mediterranean 
R^d seas on the west, and by the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf on the south and east. It * a region consisting 
chieily of mountains in the north and desert in the south. The 
earliest home of nu.n in this great arena of Western Asia is a 
borderland between the desert and the mountains, a kind of 
cultivable fringe of the desert, a fertile crescent having the 
mountains on one side and the desert on the other. 
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This fertile crescent is approximately a semicircle, with the 
open side toward the south, having the west end at the south¬ 
east comer of the Mediterranean, the center directly north qf 
Arabia, and the cast end at the north end of the Persian Gulf 
(sec map* p. t o 3 ). It lies like an army facing south, with one 
wing stretching along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
and the other reaching out to the Persian Gulf, while the center 
has its hack against lire northern mountains* I he end of the 
western w mg is Palestine ; Assyria makes up a large part of 
the center; whale the end of the eastern wing is Babylonia, 

This great semicircle, for lack of a name, may be called the 
Fertile Crescent. 1 It may also be likened to the shores of a 
desert-bay 1 upon which the mountains behind look down—a 
bay not of w r ater but of sandy waste t some five hundred miles 
across, forming a northern extension of the Arabian desert 
and sweeping as far north as the latitude of the northeast 
comer of the Mediterranean. This desert-hay is a limestone 
plateau of some height —too high indeed to be watered by 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which have cut canons obliquely 
across iL Nevertheless, after the meager winter rains, wide 
tracts of the northern dcscrt4ny are dothed wish scanty grass, 
and spring thus turns the region for a short time into grass¬ 
lands. The history of Western Asia may be described as an 
age-long struggle bctw r cen the mountain peoples of the north 
and the desert wanderers of these grasslands — a struggle 
which is still going on—for the possession of the Fertile 
Crescent, the shores of the desert-bay. 

Arabia is totally lacking in rivers and enjoys but a few 
weeks of rain in m Ed winter r T hence it is a desert veiy Hitler 
of which is habitable. Its people are and have been from live 
remotest ages a great white race called Somites, Ihe Semites 
have always been divided into many tribes and groups, just as 
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were the American Indians, whom wc call Sions 1 or Seminoles, 
or Iroquois, So we shall find many tribal or group names 
among the Semites. With two of these we are familiar—the 
Arabs, and the Hebrews whose descendants dwell among us. 
They all spoke and still speak dialects of the same tongue, of 
which Hebrew was one. Far ages they have moved up and 
down the habitable portions of the Arabian world, seeking pas¬ 
turage for their flocks and herds (headpiece, p. too). Such 
wandering shepherds are called nomads, and we remember 
how their manner of life arose after the domestication of 
sheep and goats (see §! 35-36). 

g£ From the earliest times, when the spring grass of the 

ihc Bujnaii northern wilderness is gone, they have been constantly drifting 

tutoshcFcr- * n sandy sea upon the shores of the northern desert* 

tU *. C ***“ %' If they can secure a footing there, they slowly mate the 
transition from the ttvndtn'tif fife of the desert nomad to the 
nttlai life of the agricultural peasant (see $ 3 6). MTihi £ ] 0 w 
shift at times swells into a great tidal wave of migration, when 
the wild hordes of the wilderness roll in upon the fertile shores 
of the desert-bay —a human tide from the desert to the towns 
which they overwhelm. \1 c can sec this process going on for 
thousands of years. Among such movements we are familiar 
with the passage of the Hebrews from the desert into Pales¬ 
tine, as described in the Bible, and some readers wiD recall the 
invasions of the Arab hosts which, when converted to Moham¬ 
medanism, even reached Europe and threatened to girdle the 
Mediterranean (f 1155). After they had adopted a settled town 
life, the colonies of the Semites stretched far westward through 
the Mediterranean, especially in northern Africa, even to south¬ 
ern Spain and the Atlantic (sec diagram. Fig, 1 \ j, an d n,™ 
p. *M). But it took many centuries for the long line of their 
settlements to creep slowly westward until it reached the 
Atlantic, and we must begin with die Semites b the desert. 
Out on the wide reaches of the desert there are no bound¬ 
aries; the pasturage is free as air to the first comer. No man 
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of the tribe owns land- there are no landholding rich and 
no landless poor. The men of the desert know no law. The 
kecn-cyed desert marauder looks with envy across the hills 
dotted with the flocks of the neighboring tribe, which may be 
his when he has slain the solitaiy shepherd at the well But 
if he does so, he knows that his own family will suffer death or 
heavy damages, not at the hands of the Slate, but at the hands 
of the slain shepherd's family. This custom, known as "blood 
revenge," has a restraining influence like that of law. Under 
such conditions there is no State. Writing and records arc 
unknown, industries are practically nonexistent, and the desert 
tribesmen lead a life of complete freedom. The Turkish gov¬ 
ernment owning Arabia to-day is as powerless to control the 
wandering Arabs of the wilderness as were formerly our own 
authorities in suppressing the lawlessness of our own herdsmen 
whom wc called cowboys. 

The tribesmen drift with their flocks along the margin of 
the Fertile Crescent till they discern a town am. .ng the palm 
groves. Objects of picturesque interest to the curious eyes of 
the townsmen, they appear in the market place to traffic for 
[he weapons, utensils, and raiment with which the nomad can¬ 
not dispense (headpiece, p. 197). They soon learn to carry 
goods from place to place and thus become not only the 
common carriers of the settled communities but also traders 
on their own account, fearlessly leading their caravans across 
the wastes of the desert-bay, lying like a sea between Syria- 
Palestine and Babylonia. They became the greatest merchants 
of the ancient world, as their Hebrew- descendants among us 
still are at the present day. 

The wilderness is the nomad's home. Its vast solitudes have 
tinged his soul with solemnity. His imagination peoples the 
far reaches of the desert with invisibte and uncanny creatures, 
wlto inhabit every rock and tree, hilltop and spring. 1 in-sc 
creatures are bis gods, whom be believes he can control by the 
utterance of magic charms— the earliest prayers. He believes 
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that such charms render these uncanny gods powerless to do 
him injure- and compel them to grant him aid. 

ITie nomad pictures each one of these beings as controlling 
only a Hide comer of the great world, perhaps only a wdl and 
its surrounding pastures. At the next well, only a day's match 
away, [here is another god, belonging to the next tribe. For 
each tribe have a favorite or tribal god, who, as they believe, 
journeys with them from pasture to pasture, sharing their food 
and their feasts and receiving as his due from the tribesmen 
the firstborn of their flocks and herds. 

I he thoughts of the desert wanderer about the character of 
such a god are crude and barbarous, and his religious customs are 
otten savage, even leading him to sacrifice Ills children to appease 
the angry god. On the other hand, the nomad has a dawning 
sense of justice and of right, and he feels some obligations of 
kindness to his fellows which he believes are the compel ling voice 
of h.s god. Such feelings at last became lofty morel vision, which 
made the Semites llwr religious teachers of the civilized world. 

As early as jooo ox. they were drifting b from the desert 
and settling in Palestine, on the end of the Fertile 

Lrescem, where we find them in possession of walled towns 
by 2500 n.c. (Fig. re4). These predecessors of the Hebrews in 
I alestme were a tribe called Canaan**, <§§ J93 _ 2r> , ,. far[f . fr 

north settled a powerful tribe known as Amorites (S 17-V 
whde along tire shore, of north Syria (Fig. tj9) ^ of ^ 
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communities of the western Semites had developed no mean 
degree of action, drew* for the most part from Egypt and 
Baht Ionia. 1 heir home along the east end of the 
ranean «, on tne highway between these two cpu£Z 
Md they were m constant contact with both (map, p ^ 

“* h °^ VCr * beton fi cd ^e Mediterranean, id we 

shaU take up their story- in discussing the history of the 
eastern Mediterranean (Sections 39 M J 4o y ’ “ th * 
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At the same time we can watch similar movements of the 
nomads at the easttm end of the Fertile Crescent, along 
the lower course of the Tigris and Euphrates (F%. J 7 h 
which we shall henceforth speak of as the 1 1 wo Rivers. 
They rise in the northern mountains (see map, p, io:) r whence 
they issue to cross the Fertile Crescent and to cut obliquely 
southeastward through She northern bay of the desert. Here 
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on these two great river, of Western Asia developed the earl[«t 
civilization known in Asia. Just as on the Nile, so bere on the 
Two Rivers we shall find three great chapters m ^ ^ . 

As on the Nile, so also the earliest ot the hree chapters of 
Tigris-Euphrates history will be found in the lower valley near 
die rivers' mouth* This earliest chapter ts the story o Baby¬ 
lonia. 1 As the Two Rivers approach most closely ’ 

about one hundred and sixty or seventy mdes from the Persian 
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Gulf, 1 they emerge from the desert and enter a low plain of 
fertile soil, formerly brought down by the rivers. This plain 
is Babylonia, the eastern end of ihe Fertile Crescent. But 
during the first thousand years of the known history of this 
plain the later dty of Babylon had not yet arisen, or was a 
mere village playing little or no part in the histoty of the 
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region. The plain was then called Shinar. and Babylonia is 
a name that property should not be applied to it until after 
2100 ax. (sec f 176). 

Rarely more than fort)- miles wide, the Plain of Shinar eon- 
taint*! probably less than eight thousand square miles of 
cultivable soH — roughly equal to the state of New Jersey or the 
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area of Wales,’ It lies in the Mediterranean belt of rainy " inter 
and dry summer, but the rainfall is so scanty (less than three 
inches a year) that irrigation of the fields is required in order 
to ripen the grain. When properly irrigated the Plain of Shmar 
Is prodigiously fertile, and the chief source of wealth in ancient 
Shmar was agriculture. This plain was the scene of the most 
important and long-continued of those frequent struggles be¬ 
tween the mountaineer and the nomad, of which wtt have 
spoken (§ 133). IVc are now to follow the story of the first 
series of those struggles, lasting something like a thousand 
ytarSj and ending about jioo B r c. 


Section 14. Rise or StJMERtAX Civilization and 
E^rlv Struggle of Sumerian ani> Semite 

The mountaineers were not Semitic at*! show no relationship 
to the Semitic nomads of the Arabian desert.* We are md«d 
unable to connect the earliest of these mountain peoples wuh 
any of the great racial groups known to ui We find mem 
shiwn on monuments of stone as having shaven heads and 
wearing shaggy- woolen kilts (Fig. 90). While they were still 
using stone implements, some of these mountaineers, now 
known ;ls Sumerians, pushed through the passes of the eastern 
mountains at a vety early date. Long before 3000 n.c. they 
had reclaimed the marshes around the mouths of the Two Rivers, 
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Thej' gradually took possession of the southern section of the 
Plain of Shinar, and the region they field at length came to be 
calk-d Sumer (see map, p. 106). 

Their settlements of low mud-brick huts crept gradually north¬ 
ward along the Euphrates (see map, p. 106); for the bants of 
the Tigris were too high for convenient Irrigation. They learned 
to control the spring freshets with dikes, to distribute the waters 
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the horse was still unknown. Traffic with the upper river had 
also brought in, metal, probably from the .Nile valley, and the 
smith learned to fashion utensils of copper. But he had not 



Fig. 79 . Earlv Sumerian* Clav Tablet with Clmifofim 
Writing (Twjuctv-eIGHTH tenftt b-C.) 

This tablet was written toward the close of ihe tidy pen'o^ of the city- 
Idngs (i t6^h a generation htfore the accession of Sargan I i£ I Ml. 
It contains business accounts; the numberj cw tc recognise ^s 
circles and other curved sign* made with the circular Uffrr end ol the 
scribe's stilus. The picture signs have at this time long since become 
groups of hedges ss shown in Fig.Se. (% permission of Dr Hussey) 


yet learned to harden the copper into bronze by admixture of 

^ 33 *)- , , _ 

Trade and government taught these people to make records 

scratched in rude pictures (cf* Fig. 26.) with the tip of a reed 
on a flat oval or disk of soft day. When dried in the sun 
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such ^ day record became very hard - r and if well baked in an 
oven p it became an almost imperishable pottery tablet (1% 79), 
j ^ j On the earliest 

surviving speci¬ 
mens of such 
tablets we can 
still recognize 
the original pic¬ 
tures (Fig. gq) 
which made up 
the writing, just 
as in Egypt 
Hie feed with 
which the pic¬ 
tures were made 
usually had « 
blunt square 
tipped end. 
The tablet was 
held at an ok 
Ikjuc angle as 
the stylus held 
straight up was 
applied to the 
clay. We may 
sc* a writer 
so using it in 
Fig. soii The 
writer did not 
scratch the Sines 
of his picture; 
but in making 
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Feo. So, Early Babvloxian Signs showing 
their Pictorial Origin, (Chiefly from 
Barton) 

ThLS. li si of eight nEgni shows dearly the pictures 
from which the signs came The oldest form u in 
column i\ column j shows die departure from the 
picture and the appearance of the signs as the lints 
begun to become wedges. In column j are the later 
forms, consisting only of -wedge* and showing no 
resemblance lo the origins] picture. The original 
foftns of signs I-, VJ Y and t '//. in column r, have not 
yet been Actually found* but they are assumed front 
the existent forma shown in column J* 
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rw 3 tnto the soft dny T and then raised it again to impress 
another line tn the same way. Owing to the oblique tilt of [he 
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tablet, each line thus made was wider at one end than at the 
other, and henre appeared triangular or wedge-shaped, thus — 
or T Every picture or sign thus came to be made up o i a 
group of wedge-shaped lines like ~J-. which was once a star, 
or s* once a foot (Fig, So, K S, =md /, j)- We therefore call 
the system amtiferm (Latin, eunevs, meaning ' wedge ■ >, or 
wedge-foiin writing. Pictures node up of these wedge hnes 
became more and morn difficult to recognize, » 

speed in writing increased. Mi resemblance to the earlier 

pictures finally disappcBJr^- 

The transition from the picture stage to the phonetic stage 
n was early made. Sumerian writing finally possessed over 
three hundred and fifty signs, but each such sign represented 
a syllable 1 or a word, that is, a group of sounds : tnc Stnperuin 
system never developed an alphabet of the letters wh,ch made 
up the reliables. That is, there were signs for syllable like Aar 
« ten, but no signs for the letters k or r, A or «, wh.c *,«** 
up such syllables. Hence we cannot insert litre an alphabet, as 

we did in discussing Egypt- , , , 

These day records show us that m measuring time the 

Sumerian scribe began a new month with 

and he made his year of twelve of these MMk 

We remember (sec 5 60) that twelve such months fell far 

short of mating up a l / WiTd reached 

in an extra month whenever he found that 

the end of his calendar year a month or “ o f 1 e 

seasons. This inconvenient and inaccurate «*■**?■£ 
herited bv the Jews and Persians, and is aril used by the 
oriental Jews and the Mohammedans. As m ^ 

the years themselves were not numbered, but ^ 
named after some important event occurring m the course 

of the year. 

. ,h« unwell mid Mine imvMiw plctmil 

IThr ™ly ««P*™ ZTiZTmSZtgnaa dewrmi^vt. (Pi* je). 
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The Sumerian system of numerals was not based on tens* 
but hat 3 ihe unit sixty ns a basis, A largo number was given 
as so many sixties., just as we employ a scone {fourscore* five- 
score), From this unit of sixty has descended our division or 
the circle (six sixties) and of ihc hour and minute. The leading 
unit of weight which they used was a jwijoj, divided into sixty 
shekels* The mini had the weight of our pound* and traffic 
with the E;ist at last brought this measure of weight to us, 
though under another name. 

Almost In the center of the Plain of Sbinnr (see map, p, ro6) 
rose a great tower (Fig. 104). It was of baked brick* for there 
was no stone in all Babylonia. This tower was the sacred 
mount of Ifnlil, the great Sumerian god of the air, at the 
ancient town of Nippur (Fig. 84)* a holy place greatly revered 
among all the Sumerian communities- This temple-mount was 
in shape a building tapering upward somewhat like a pyramid. 
Around the outside of the square toweriike building was a broad 
steep footway* which rose as it turned, till it reached the top 
(sec tailpiece* p. 170)* The Sumerians erected this building at 
Nippur, probably in the effort to give their god a home on 
a mountain top such as he had once occupied* before they left 
their mountain home to dwell on the Babylonian plain (see 
§ 145), Other towns also adopted U*e idea* and the temple 
tower at Babylon in later ages gave rise to the tate of the 
Tower of Babel (or Babylon)* as preserved by Lite Hebrews, 
This Babylonian temple tower is the ancestor of our church 
steeple (Fig. a 7 a). 

But the tower was not itself the temple of the god, although 
he had a shrine at the top. Alongside the tower there was a 
small* low temple building serving as the temple proper. Such 
sanctuaries have all perished in Babylonia* but enough remains 
to show the simple character of this lower building (Fig, M fi). 
Approaching from the outside the visitor saw only bare walls 
of sun-dried brick. These inclosed a court, behind which 
was the sacred chamber. Indeed* it is dear that this lower 
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dwelling of the god waS a dlveIlkn E house Bt ® lhose 
of the townsmen (Fig- &*)- 

Around the temple nod it* m™* were grouped the store- g* £* 
houses and business offices of the temple, while a massive wall d™™^ 
forming an indosure surrounded and protected the whole „ ld jhe , r 
(Fig. 84). Here ruled a wealthy priesthood Assisted by a 
group of set 1 nes (Fig. tot), they rented and cared for the 
temple lands and property. The king or mlcr of the town at 
their head was really also a priest, called a" pat«i” (pronounced 
ua-tay’secV His temple duties kept him about as busy as did 
the task of ruling the community outside of the temple walls. 

At this sanctuary under the shadow of the templc^oum 1*. 
the peasant brought in his offering, a goat and a far of water 
containing a few- green palm branches intended to symbol^ 
the vegetable life of the land, which the god marntamed by ffie 
annual rise of the river. The jar with the green palm branches 
in it later became " the tree of life/* a symbol often depicted 
on the monuments of the land (Fig, to*). These gtfts the 
worshiper laid before the gods of earth, of air, ot skj, or 
sea, praying that there might be plentiful waters and gener¬ 
ous harvests, but paying also for dchverance from the m* 
stroving flood which the god had once sent to overw helm 
the land. Of this catastrophe the pca«mts fathers ^ _ 

him, and the tradition of this flood finally passed over to 

I„ oaa ratter of religion A.r S«™» «« »V g*® 

rUtatt from the Eeyplto Tiro U™ 

toon, unto *0 toort of 0 boo* or the floor U I • worn to*. 
(Kg. Sr). often without rut, tomb or coffin or «»* <*»£ 
me* J the lift beyond the grave. Of <he m*^ ** 

had Oldy vague usd eotdber bapfe*® 0 * 15 , “ 8 lf 

ot duetto, and da* beneath drt e.dh, »■*■* «■<* 
both good aod bad, deserarded. Groat eeructerres 
tomb equipment, rrdl as ihose which told at so mocb of tat I 
Egypt, do not heJp us here in Babylonia. 
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Around the temple indosure extended the houses of the dt*- 
gens — bare rectangular structures of sun-dried brick (Fig. Sz\ 
each with a court on the north side, and an the south side of 
the court a main chamber from which the other rooms were 



Fig. Si, As A_vcju p t Babfloniav Burial. {After Soieil) 

Two large pofcteiy jari bid with their Open ends together served aA a 
eflfinrv Sometimes- the body lay on the bottom of a rt€tan§ul*r grave 
tinod with sun-dried brick, forming a rough VltilL The usual burial t-nis 
noi in a cemetery hut wa* in the hc*U 5 c under the floor of the Conn or 
pome room. Only One small Cemetery, containing aome thirty burin'* 
bus as yet been found in Babylonia, LEhE* if uvy, equipment for the 
heteaflfT was placed with the body T although some bqrUli were sup¬ 
plied With 4 few jars of pottery or copper and ornament of aflvtr 
gold. Copper, or mother-af-pcarl. with an occasional weapon Or tool 

entered At first only a few hundred feet across, she town 
slow ly spread out, although it always remained of very limited 
extern, 1 Such a town usually stood upon an artificial mound 
(Fig, £j) p which It is important for us to examine. 

br£e ddc * in “*■* “ n ' fl 151,5 chMas 
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The ordinary building material of the entire ancient world 
was sun-baked brick. The houses of the common people in 
the Orient even at the present day are still built of such bnck. 
The walls of such houses in course of time arc slowly eaten 
away toy the rains, till after a heavy min an old house some¬ 
times falls down. When this happens at the present day the 
rubbish is leveled off and the house is rebuilt on top of it. 
This modern practice has been going on for thousands of 
years- It wia this 
kind of a bouse 
whose fall Jesus 
had in mind in his 
parable (Matt- vsi, 

27). As this proc¬ 
ess went on for 
many centuries it 
produced a High 
mound of rubbish, 
on which the iowti 
stood. 

Many a surviv¬ 
ing oriental town 
still stands on such 
an ancient mound. 

These mounds are 
to be found in all 


15a, The 
fimrwtjnn <4 
andeftt diy 



KlO &2. RESTORATION OF AN EarLV 
Babylonian House. (Aftlk Kulf.f.wev) 

The UrWIW of the early Babylonian* were small 
and were chiefly made up of such snn-balted- 
brick house-* as these. Their 1 itn pie adomment 
consisted <mly of vertical panels and a arepped 
I crenelated) edge at the top of the wall. Th* 
door* were crowned by arches in contrast with 
those of the Egyptians, who know the arch hut 
preferred a hortjontal line above all doorway* 

tec the mound of Troy (Fig, 149). that 
of Jericho in Palestine (Pig- »4>. w Elephantine in Egypt 
(Fig. 2i 1). Babylonia Is to-day full of such great mounds 
long since forsaken and deserted, and Fig. S3 shows us how 
they look nt the present day* 

The day tablets (Fig. 79) containing the household recoixls, 
letters, bids, receipts, notes, accounts, etc, which were m the 
houses when they feU, were often covered by the Ming walls 
and they still lie in the mound. In the temples and pubtu: 


x&. PtJtii- 
bbiiun of 
inch cartf 
■rtuvund* 
to-day 
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bufldings the documents covered up were often important gov¬ 
ernment records; while in the dwelling or offices of the ruler 
they were often narratives of ware and conquests. Some¬ 
times the ruler placed accounts of his buildings, his victo¬ 
ries, and other great deeds deep in the foundations of his 
buildings in order that taler rulers might find them. Besides 



Fig. fij. Mound covt ’mss A Portion or the Ancient Babv- 
ifiMiA x City op Nippur 


sh™b?« S r d '"i fr0h! ° f “ nOW show ' n £ a erowth of desert 

ihruos One* formed a conn, or open square, for public business, unload- 

n ' C m0Und h ™f“l contains the chief temple 

I* WW SIS’" 1 ,he *°*h comer of the temple iafiL 

‘ a hl ^ he * ! P™ temple mount (5 i of which only the 

lower part* ftni survtyc under (he mound. In the buildings covered by 
tbeie miujnda lived theaerrbea fclerkst and eJfteials who carried on -he 
(empre and government business of this town nearly five thousand ve irs 
a *° (5 , SA . see also Fig.*, for a View from the top of the imp^ 
mount [\iy c<mtay of ihe VtAvmity ttmirum h Philadelphia ? 


nil these written records, many articles of household use or 
sculptured works of an stiD | ic hidden in such mounds. Here 
too \k the gaunt and somber remains of the earlv Babylonian 
buildings themselves tFig.Sq). But these town buildings have 
fallen mtn such nun that we cannot mate them tell us a story 

T "I in ^ ^erthdess, a dry mound is l 
nch storehouse of ancient Babylonian dviiization, the story of 
which we are now to follow J 












Fig 84* Excavation op the Ruins gv Asciest Nippu* 

r.aay;^^* 

emply thru b^ut. ac ii' c to •* “ (, '2r£ ( ;;s 
’« uta* - <! X ^ record, «.d «.ti,*ti« 

tKrtt^^n^rmiful. TJ™ f ^‘ )if ,, diff „ eTl( levels, the o1de« 
of ancient Ba.bvlon.fca (| io*J- . v:»j.*r ud This is ft 

thing* nearer the bottom «ui the ter a _ licYOtii! the 

vi*w*e„ from the (tip of ti« highest 

bberert the vkw to the horiwn E-vr» ■««<» «“**"“ rd , J Bata- 

In-nsa iind A*syna pr^cr,c - . + hoirtreif, n*h*oloffital 

«- «tiy a fo rest square, Sin^ ^ of 

excavation* as we raS] BUC ^ r*L*overinE for us the 

-*«--*»"* * 

* esn’sus *—■. 
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At the bottom of these mounds, reaching hack to jooo e.c., 
lie the works of the Sumerian sculptor in stona They were in 

the beginning very rough 
and crude. The demand 
for personal seals cut in 
stone (Fig. S6) soon do 
ieloped a beautiful art 


We call 

j trausmart who could 
do such work a lapidary. 
The early “ 

darieft 
finest cr 

ori- 

and their 
had an inftu- 
ence on our own deco¬ 
rative art which has not 
yei disappeared (see do 


Fin. 85. Silver Vase op a Suhj^ 
riajs Qtv-Kwo 


senptfan, Tig. S s > The 
Sumerian craftsmen also 




■ v« mb. 1 l 1 4 11 L L±±l. 

sometimes beau ufully dec¬ 
orated (Fig. 85). 


Tliii vase, the finest piece of metal Wort 
from early Babylonia, it adorned with 
two broad bunds at engraving extending 
entirely around it. They furnish an rx- 
edlcutcxwnple ofearty Sumer bn decorative art- In the broader band 
we ree a linn'headed eagle clutching the bucks of two litms which in 

»S^ i: ^'s==s=iSs 

re r,"r"x,: h ";r sra 

sisrs ■» T' ™ rri ^ 

x: 3 
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unit, or state, which we cull a dcy- 
kingdom. Wc may therefore call the 


la ail these monuments and the writings on day tablets 
we find revealed to us the life which once filled the streets 
of the ancient Baby Ionian towns now 
mdcr the silent mounds/ We 
see a class of free landholding citizens 
in the to™, working their lands with 
numerous slaves and trading with cara¬ 
vans and small boats up and down the 
river. Over those free* middle-class folk 
were the officials and priests* the aristo¬ 
crats of the town. Such a community, 
owning the lands for a few' miles round 
about the town, formed the political 


tfia, 

SuHerhn 

EOCict)' nJHd 
Mate- the 
Aj;c oMhn 
Ctt^Kiog- 
dGnu i about 

U.C.J 


first three centuries after about 3050 ilc* 
tlie Age of the Sumerian City-Kingdoms* 

The leading Sumerian city-kingdoms 1&3- Th* S* 
formed a group in the South, occupying E^doni^ 
the land of Sumer (see map, p. 106). 
rtiis arc stilt marked for us by 
straggling line of mounds distributed 
along the Euphrates. In spite of oppres¬ 
sive and dishonest taxation, such a com¬ 
munity owed much to its ruler, or patent 

Fig. 86. As * ,1, Ho was useful in a number of 

SniFRus: Cylinder ^ _ 

Seal matters, but chiefly m two ways: in war 

, . L - and in irrigation. The irrigation canals 

Instead «4 Ugnmj* hiS 

mimt |o a ckyuhlet t 

document. th* early Sumcrinn rolled over the soft a Hate .tone 
roller, or cytfnder. engraved wiih b^utiful pc«™ (Figs 90, 9. 
and 106t A) 'and som«im« dw bantu* Ac ‘ na ™ 

The impression left by the wtfcr in the »fi d*y «r^d m , «g- 
mture. TheV have hern found in K«at ,u he nnial 

Bibylr.ilLi. By a study of these works (he growth and decline at Itabj- 
tenten art may he traced for twemy-five hundred ye*l*, from about 
3MO *C to about s® UC. me picture ahmvs cud vte. md side ™w 
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and dikes required constant repairs. The planting and harvest 
ing of the fields would have stopped and the whole community 
would have starved if the ruler had ceased his constant over¬ 
sight of the dikes and canals and the water supply had stopped. 



I Hi. S 7 , A St’UEHiAS' City-K i kg LEAnixc a PetALAjix of tits 
Troops (about 3900 s.c.) 


The k. ns- Um«lr. whose face » broken ofl hum the stone, marches al 
the right. hading h» J troops, who letk™ «, a enmpaci g Thb Si 

S^phwmta together in a mas*. forming 1 sf n - 

^ "5 unit, called a ptaUm. This mu.t have retired , wfi 

ZfiSST-Sr “Tv e r urics t,f ™3iX 

tn K (Fig- S 3 ); rhii w» the first chaplet- in the tong history of lh e Lit 
or*ax. and » took pb„ in Asia, Such dfcdpU* dnWl at ,hi» 
nine in l-.Kyjjt. These Sumerian troop* have their spears st[ for ihc 
charge, hut they carry no bow. Tall shield, cover thri^niS £d!~ 
anti ihey wear ctii.e-filung helmets, probably of Inthcr 'll 

^e seen T jTl ^ <*!"***• * -hr overthrew of ,he JnenTvl 
Tbe scene LI carved in Slone and is a oort t , lmn i. ,, , ’ ' ' J 

nan sculpture in Babylonia in the davs of the Great l-irL'id' aT 

*-“■ - £ 


As^to war, we can v.yitch more than one of these dty rulers 
marching out at the head of troops heavily armed ,ith shield 

nllt SPea F v r ^ ^ W) Snd m massive 

phalanx (Fig, S 7 > We found on the Nik- the earliest highly 
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developed arts of peace; ive find here among the Sumerians 
the earliest highly developed art of war in the history' of man. 
When the townspeople heard that a neighboring city-kingdom 
was trying to take possession of a strip of their land, they 
were glad to follow the patea’s leadership in order to drive 
out the invaders. As such occurrences were common, the 



Fig. 8 a. Semitic Bowmen of Karov Babylonia fighting in 
Open Okuee 


Th* nomad* bad 

about ill the fray M he |MJSC roUKh . a „d- t([ mble 

tihjile e™b*l* bet^en rfarfi tejprt men lamed to train 

fichtinif was ihc eailiwt mcilioJ _ Thr ^umenyfia wen 

and drill themaetves. TO fight m P r ‘ '“P 5 jlf m Th disciplined Sumc- 

tbe men whp toot M, 

nan trniaiw we* therein* '™S Credent 

nouudi of the desert doni the Fertile *-«*«“ 


eirlv history of Sumer for some three centuries fabout 3050 

Hot ivhile ,ho city-kingdoms of Humor «n *- 
tag among *V ««"= *?. M 

n ■.«) «* >«P” » 

calk'd Akkad (see map, p 1^). whcre th 
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closest together, was on the main road from the Two Rivers to 
the eastern mountains, and the leading Semitic tribe there bore 
the name Akkadians. These desert wanderers had never 
learned discipline and drill in war like the Sumerians, They 
depended on their skill as archers, and they gave battle there' 
fore at a distance, Or if they tame to close quarters, they 
fought single-handed, in open order {Fig. 8S). Their thin and 
open line was evidently at first no match for the heavy phalaiut 
of the Sumerians. Thus two hostile races faced each other on 
the Plain of Shirtnr; in the North the half-settled Semitic 
nomads of Akkad, and In the South the one-time mountaineers 
of Sumer. The long struggle between them was only one of 
the many struggles between nomad and mountaineer along die 
Fertile Crescent {§ 133). 


SiLCTtos 15. The First Semitic Triumph : 
the Ace of S argon 

About jjjo, that is, about the middle of the twenty-eighth 
centuTy c.c. t there arose in Akkad a Semitic chieftain named 
Sargon. So skillful in war was he, Lhat he succeeded in scatter¬ 
ing die compact Sumerian spearmen, and making himself lord 
of alt the Plain of Shinar. The old Sumerian city-kings were de¬ 
feated and the Sumerian towns down to the mouths of t fie Two 
Rivers submitted to him. He led his swift Akkadian archers 
from the eastern mountains of Elam westward up the Euphrates 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. There, as we remember 
the Pharaoh’s galleys [Fig. 41) were already moored in the 
harbors of the Phoenician dries. Some day chance may div 
dose to us the message* written on day tablets, which mow 
probably pas^d between the lord of die Euphrates and the 
tord of the Nile living in the splendors of his pyramid-city at 
torch, S argon was the first great leader in the history of the 
Semitic .race, and he was the first ruler to build up a great 
nation 121 Western Asia, reaching from Elam (Fig. %. and 
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map, p. 103) to the Mediterranean and far up the Two 
Rivers northward. His splendid conquests made an impres¬ 
sion upon the Tigris-Euphrates world which never t sided, and 
he teft them to his descendants, one of whom, his great-gran ' n 
Naram-Sin, even extended them* ^ _ 

Saigon’s conquests forced his nomad tribesmen (the Akka- 
dians) to make a complete change in their manner of hfe. The 
once wandering shepherds were obliged to drop their unsettled sityiip 
life and to take up fixed abodes. We may best picture the change **-*» 
if we sav that they forsook their tents (headp.uce, p. too) and 
built houses of sun-dried brick (Fig. 8a), which could not be 
picked up every morning and set up somewhere else at night 
\t first thev did not even know how to write, and they had no 
industries (5 136)- Some of them now learned to wnte their 
Semitic tongue by using the Sumerian wedge-form «gn» for 
the purpose. Then it was, therefore, that a Semitic language 
began to be written for the first time. These former nomads 
had never before attempted to manage the affairs of se.tM 
communities, —such business us we call government admm- 
is [ration. AH this too they were now ohl.gcd » lemmf 
the Sumerians, The Semitic AkkadmnS therefore adopted the 
Sumerian calendar, weights and measures, ****££?* 
and business methods. With ,he arts ot peace the Akkad*™ 
also gained those of war. They learned ^ 
leather and copper weighing over two pounds 
earliest-known examples of the use of metal as a Fdterimnto 

war. Frem such beginnings as these were to come the, 

wj also the a« of 

-V-?<- ** *£2 SfiSf* 

The relief of NanmvSm (Fig- 89) belongs “ 

me rciici oe i'" > 11_esDceiaUv interesting as 

triumphs of art in die early " ' nv 

the first great work of art produced by the Sem.nc race. IT 
tncnr.stgii.-ik the Akkadians now earned 

beautiful Sumerian art of seal-cutting, th . e A) 

to a wonderful degree of perfection (F,gs. 9°- 9 * ^ A > 




* ™" -***“« STORMING A FORTitKSS —THE 

Earliest Great Semitic Work or Ast (about ; rcfl B . Cr ) 

Kir.- Xaram-Sm of Akkad f (pear-grandson of Sflrgein J t § , W) hj4 
punutdi the enemy into a mountain mronghaM in Klanti Hi* heroic 
figure towers above his pygmy enemies, each one of whom has filed hi* 
eye* on the conqueror, awaiting hi* signal of mercy. The Pulpier, with 
fine uiughtthai depicted the drama tie instant when the king Inveer* hi* 
we.tpim as the itgn that he gram* ihe conquered their lives. Compare 
the superiority of ths* Smite sculpture of Akkad over the Smxrniut 
art Ql two centunea earlier {Fig,£7) 


* a 4 
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Thus (he life of the desert Semite mingled with that of the 
non-Semitic mountaineer on the Babylonian plain much as |~s 
Norman and English mingled in England. On the streets dgw 
in the market places of the Euphrates towns, 'there once the t- 
barc feet, clean-shaven heads, and beardless faces of the barney 
rian townsmen were the only ones to be seen, t “re was now 



Fir., go. A Semitic Prince asd h 

(TwENTV-SEVENTH CE 

The thinl fifnim ii . that , < 

b brother of the king. He* a 

four attendants am also Semite*, Wth he, 

them C]u« behind the prince! Is b«ni£ 

He is the noble's secretary, for hc.n„, - 
1 [is name " KaLki " we leam fl™ ^ * 
read*. " UMHshtar. hrotheref lb? ^'• 
This inscription is i" ? hc Sertn-ir (■ 
ttlustrates how ibe Semites have -earnerf 
(5 |6 7 >, The scene is engrr-ed on Ka* 
L above drawing shows the impression 

was rolled over it- It >* a fint ^ P ’*„ 
_*-kJ lv-i r, S 
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Section 16. Union of Sc-herians and Semites: the 
Kings of Sl-mek and Akkad 


When at last the Semites of Akkad were enfeebled by tht 
town life which they had adopted, the fine of Saigon declined. 
As a result the Sumerian cities of the South avert able to recover 
control of the country not long after 2500 elc. Headed by the 
ancient city of Ur, three of the old Sumerian cities gained the 
leadership one after another. But the Semites of Akkad were 
henceforth recognized as part of the unified nation on the 


ancient Plain of Shinar, which now for the first time gained a 
national name. It was called " Sumer and Akkad." 'Hie kings 
of this age, who called themselves M Kings of Sumer and 
Akkad," were both Sumerians and Semites. They have left us 
no great buildings or imposing monuments, but the new United 
States of Sumer and Akkad prospered greatly and survived for 
over three centuries. For the first time literature flourished. 

In simple stories these men of the TlgrifrEuphratcs world 
now began to answer those natural questions regarding life 
and death, which always rose In the minds of early men. They 
finally told of the wonderful adventures of the shepherd Etana, 
when his flocks were stricken with unfruitfulncss, and no mom 
lambs were bom, Etana then mounted on the back of an eagle 
(F%.r,i) and rose to the sloes in search of the herb in which 
was the source of life. But as he neared his goal he was hurled 
to the earth again. This is the earliest tale of flying by man 
llte strange mystery of death led to the story of ih c fish er . 
man Adapa. When the South-wind goddess overturned his 
boat, Adapa flew into a rage and broke her wing. Hereupon 
he was summoned to the throne of tire Skygod, whose wrath 
was at length appeased so that he offered to Adapa the broad 
and water of life. This would have made him immortal and 
destroyed death. Hut suspicious f orcwarQed of ^ h 

imhappy Adapa refused the food and thus tost both for Usdf 
and for mankind the treasure of immorLal life. 
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In the same way thcv told how the gigantic hero Gilgamtsh, m . i Erase 
after many mighty deeds and strange adventures (rig, ioo, A) r 
failed to gain ImmortaJ life* Among all these heroes, indeed, there ^dus'cHery 
was but one who was granted endless life. Of him there was 
a strange taJe r telling how, together with his wife, he survKfid 



Fig. 91. Th£ Flight of ETANA to tH£ Skies 

At the right Etna si» on the back of the fljfc* «#»* 

arm arnund the bird's neck- Above him is (be ™™. ^ llc be J*"’*2 

do K * Um* up after him. barking. At the left approaches a £>&*« 

driving three goat*; before then, walks a ffl*n With on ^jeel ihsped 

like an umbrella. AH, including the goal*, are looking op ffl amaze 

merit at the flight of EtMMU Over the goatherd a potter U 

and a. the right of hi* jar* * ****** 

The scene Is carved on a cylinder *eal I ■' ™' . - t j, ^ 3 

the impression on the soft cby when the sea IS r.i e 

fine specimen of the Babylonian Hpuhuy * ***U 


the great deluge (§ 155) in 3 Mb* shi P' lhen lhc ^ 
carried them boih away to blessedness. But not even the 
kings of Sumer and Akkad were supposed to enter a blessed 
hereafter, much less the common people. 3 d J,l > ‘ 1 

of creation and flood were afterward known to the Hebrews. 

Mingled with touches from the life of boflt Stmjemm and 
Semite, these tales .vow circulated in both the Semvtvc and 
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Sumerian languages. It was the old Sumerian tongue! however, 
which was regarded as the more sacred. It later continued in 
use as a kind of sacred language, like Latin in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The old Sumerian towns were now rapidly 
declining (twenty-third century n.ct), but religious stories were 
written in Sumerian, centuries after it was no longer spoken. 

Section 17, The Second Semitic Triumph: the 
A ct: of Hammurapi and After 

As the " Kings of Sumer and Akkad 11 slowly weakened, a 
new tribe of Semites began descending die Euphrates* just as 
the men of Akkad had done under S argon (S 166). These 
newcomers were the Semitic Amoritcs of Syria by the Mediter¬ 
ranean 141). About a generation before 2300 b.c. this new 
tribe of western Semites seized the little town of Babykm, which 
was at that time stiil an obscure village on the Euphrates, The 
Amorite kings of Babylon at once began to fight their way 
toward the leadership of Sumer and Akkad. 

After a century of such warfare there came to the throne 
as die sixth in the Amorite line of kings at Babylon one 
Hammurapip who was flourishing by 2100 n,c. In the now 
feeble old Sumerian dues of the South. Hammurnpi found the 
warlike Elamites who had come in from Dam in the eastern 
mountains. They fought him for over thirty years before he 
succeeded in driving them out and capturing the Sumerian 
towns. Victorious at last, Esammurapi then made bis city of 
Babylon for the first time supreme throughout the land It was 
therefore not until after 2 too b.c. that Babylon finally gained 
such a position of power and influence that we may call the 
land *" Babylonia.” 

Hammunapi survived his triumph twelve years* and in those 
years of peace, as he had done in war. he proved himself the 
ablest of his line. He was the second great Semitic ruler, as 
Saigon had been die first Only a few generations earlier his 
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ancestors, Bk* those of Sargon, had been drifting about the 
desert, without any organisation- He still betrayed in his 
shaven upper lip, a desert custom, the evidence of his desert 
ancestry (Fig, g^). But he now put forth his poiverfu! hand 
upon the teeming life of the Babylonian towns, and with a 
touch he brought in order and system such as Babylonia had 
never seen before. Two chief sources of information have sur- 
saved over four thousand years to reveal to us the deeds and 
tire character of this great king: these are a gW°f ***" 
of his letters, and the splendid monument beanng h* laws. 

Hammurapi's letters afford us for the first time m btstory a 
glimpse into the busy life of a powerful oriental ru£ b A-ju 
They disclose him to us sitting m the exetutive office of his 
palace at Babylon with his secretary at his side. It' short, clear 
sentences the'king begins dictating his brief letters, conveying 
his commands to lire Ureal governors of the old Sumcnan cities 
which he now rules. The secretary draws a reed stylus (F«-iot) 
from a leathern holder at his girdle, and 
smalt day tablet (Fig. 9 .) ** its lm« of 
The writer then sprinkles over the soft wet: a l ^dfu! 
of dry* powdered clay. This b to prevent the clay 
which hT now deftly wraps about the letter, from 
to the written surface. On this soft c ay ^ 

the address and sends the letter out to be put into the furnace 

and baked. similarly dosed letters. 

Messengers constantly hand him simu > . 

This secretary of Hammumpi is a trusted confidential clerk. 
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The king is much interested tn his vast flocks of sheep, as 
if the nomad instinct had not altogether vanished from Ihe 
blood of his line, hie orders the officials to appear in Babylon 
to celebrate the spring sbee^sbearing as if it were a great 
feast, llie calendar lias slipped forward a whole month in 
advance of the proper season (§ 150), and the king .-sends out 
a circular letter to all the governors, saying T 11 Si me ih«- year 
hath a deficiency,, let the month which is now beginning be 
lettered as a second (month of) HuL 11 

But he warns the governor that all taxes otherwise falling 
due within the next month are not to be deferred by this 
insertion. Delinquent tax gatherers arc firmly reminded of 
their obligations and called upon to settle without detav. 
Prompt punishment of an official guilty of briben- is author¬ 
ised, and we can see the tinges face darken as he dictates the 
order for the arrest of three officials of the palace gate who 
have fallen under his displeasure, More than once the gov¬ 
ernor of Lana is sharply reminded of the king's orders ana 
bidden to sec that they are carried out at onct 

Many a petitioner who has not been able to secure justice 
before the board of judges in his home city is led in before 
■he king, confident of just treatment; and he is not disaj> 
pointed ( f ig. 92), The due! of the temple bakers finds that 
royal orders to look after a religious feast at Ur will call him 
away from the capital city just at the time when be has an 
important lawsuit coming om He easily obtains an order from 
the king postponing the lawsuit. The king’s interest in the 
religious feast is here as much concerned as his sense of 
justice, for many of the letters which lie dictates have to 
do with temple property and temple administration, in which 
he constantly shows his interest. 

With his eye thus upon every comer of the land, alert* 
vigorous, and full of decision, the great king finally saw how 
necessary it was to bring into uniformity all the various and 
sometimes conflicting laws and business customs of the land. 
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He therefore collected all the older written hws and usages 
of business and social life, and arranged them systematically. 


He Improved litem or added 
new laws where his own judg¬ 
ment deemed wise* and he 
then combined them into a 
great code or body of LawS- 
It was written, not in Sume¬ 
rian, as some of ihe old taws 
were* but in the Semitic 
speech of the Akkadians and 
Amorites. He then had it 
engraved upon a splendid 
shaft of stone. At the top 
was a sculptured scene in 
which the king 'was shown 
receiving the law from the 
Sun-god (Fig. 93)* The new 
code was then set up in the 
temple of the great god Mar- 
duk in Babylon. This shaft 
has survived to our day; the 
oldest preserved cede of an¬ 
cient law. Fragments of other 
copses on clay tableis^ the cop¬ 
ies used by the local courts,, 
have also been found. 

Hammurapi's code insists 
cm justice to the widow, the 
orphan, and the poor; hut it 
also allows many of the old 
and naive ideas of justke lo 
stand- Especially prominent is 
the principle that the punish¬ 
ment for an injury should 
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ttqutre the infliction of the same injury on the culprit — the 
principle of ” an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth*” Jnju^ 
_ t ' cC °* ten For exam- 

pic, when a house fell (§ 1^8) 
J ; ^and killed the 


son of the 
householder, the guilty builder 
must also suffer the toss of his 
son, and the innocent son was 
therefore condemned to die. 
Marriage was already a relation 
requiring legal agreements be¬ 
tween the man and his wife, and 
these are carefully regulated in 
Hammurapi’s code. Indeed the 
position of women in this early 
Babylonian world, as in Egypt, 
was a high one. Women en¬ 
gaged in business on their 
own account, and even became 


* A shift of stone fdioritei nearly 
8 feet high. Oh which the boss ire 
engraved, extending entirely around 
the shaft and occupying over thirty- 
sex hundred lines. Above is 1 fine 
relief showing King Hammurapi 
SE&ftdikng at the left, receiving the 
laws from the Sun-god seAied at the 
right Mammurspi's shaven upper 
Up proclaiming him a nun of the 
Syrian desert f§ * 77 ) ** here in the 
shadow and cannot be Seen. The 
flames rising from the god's shoul¬ 
ders indicate who he is. The flames 
on the left shoulder ate commonly 
shown in the current sextboolu as 


Flu. 93, The Laws ot Ham- 
murapi, the Oldest Surviv¬ 
ing Code of Laws (2 m hx.)* 


pan of a Staff in the god's left hand. 
This is aii error. This scene is an 
impreuivc work of Semitic art, fix 
hundred yean Uter than Fig- S9 
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professional scribes. They must have attended such a school 
as dial described below (Fig. 95). 

Thus regulated, die busy Babylonian communities prospered 
as never before. Their products were chiefly agricultural, 
especially grain and dates 1 but they had also flocks and herds, 
leather and wool. The weaving of wool was a great in* 
dustry, for woolen clothing was commonly worn in Western 
Asia, Copper had been displaced by bronze ($ * 4 ^)* 
one document refers to iron, but this metal was still much 
too rare to play any part in industry. Iron for common 
use was still a thousand years in the future in Hamtmirapi’s 

time 3D 3 ) 1 , , ,, 

A standing army kept the frontiers safe ami quiet, and the 

slow donkey caravans of the Babylonian merchants, plodding 
from town to town, were able to penetrate far into the sur 
rounding communities. They wens so common on the upper 
Eyphrases (map. p- ioa) that & town th^re ua£ called l Uran 
for Kharari) from the Babylonian word Abaruttit, meaning 
"journey." Mart? a courtyard was piled high with bales, each 
bearing ' a clay seal with the impression of the merchant’s 
name (cf. Fig, 91 1 . These clay seals, broken awayas the 
bales were opened, tewiay lie in the rubbish of the Babylonian 
towns, where the modem excavator picks them up soil dis¬ 
playing on one side the merchant's name and on the other 
the impression of the cord which bound the bale. 

Such seals and the day-tablet bills which accompanied the 
bales had to be read by many a lc*al merchant in the towns 
of Syria and beyond the passes of the northern mountains. 
Thus Babylonian cuneiform writing slowly made us way 
through Western Aria, and the merchants of Sym began to 
write Mi and letter* of their own on clay tablets (see S 1 19. 
and Fig, ia 6 >. Hammumpi's commerce! ota. 
fdt in the West. 'Ihe memory of his name bad i» - 
out in Syria-Palestine in Hebrew days over a thousand yearn 

after his death. 
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While the Babylonian merchants were a. powerful class and 
were even called the ''rulers'' in some communities, it was the 
temples with their large possessions which were the center of 
business life. They loaned money like banks, dealt in mer¬ 
chandise, and controlled extensive lands. 

There was as yet no coined money, but lumps of silver 
of a given weight circulated so commonly that values were 
given in weight of silver. Thus a man could say that an 
ox was worth so many ounces of silver, only he would use 
“ shekels '* in place of ounces. Loans were common, though the 
rate of interest was high; twenty per cent a year, payable in 
monthly installments. Gold was also in sparing use, for it was 
fifteen times as valuable as silver, 

These commercial interests were the leading influences in 
Babylonian life, even in religion. The temples, as we have 
said, had a large place in bittiness life; and religion never pro¬ 
claimed the rights of the poor and the humble, nor championed 
their cause against the rich and powerful To be sure, the 
ritual of the temple contained some prayers which indicated 
a sense of sin and unworthiness. But the advantages of 
religion consisted in being ah]e to obtain substantial benefits 
from the gods and to avoid tiuir displeasure. 

The people still worshiped the old Sumerian gods, hut the 
political leadership of Babylon lud enabled the men of that 
dty to put their Semitic god Manfuik at the head of all the 
gods, and in the old mythical stories (|| 171-173) they in- 
sened the name Marduk where once the ancient Sumerian god 
Enlil had played the leading part. At the same time the great 
Asiatic goddess of love, Ishtar, rose to be the leading goddess 
of Babylon. She was later to pass over to the Mediterranean 
to become the Aphrodite of the Greeks 1 $ 420), 

Among the benefits granted by the gods was the ability to 
foretell the future. This art we call divination, and the priest 
who practiced it was a diviner. The skilled diviner could inter¬ 
pret the mysterious signs on the liver of the sheep (Fig. 94) 
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s.]ain in sacrifice, and his anxious inquirers believed thai he 


could ihus reveal the 
positions of the stars 
and the planets, and 
he could thus discern 
the decrees of the 
gods for the future. 
These practices later 
spread westward* We 
shall find the reading 
of the liver a common 
practice in Rome (Fig. 
234), and star-reading 1 
later developed, under 
the Chaldeans (§ 238), 
into the science of 
astrology, the mother 
uf astronomy* It was 
taken up by the Greeks 
and has even survived 
into out own day. 

To train such men 
and to furnish clerks 
for business and gov- 
emment h schools were 
necessary* These were 
usually in or connected 
with the temple, A 
schoolhouseof the time 
of Hamrrnirapi Kasar> 


unknown future. He could note the 



Fig. 94. Ancient Babylonian Divi- 
NE jP S BakEE^ClaY MODUL OF SHEETS 
LJYER (ABOUT 2100 B-C) 


The surface of the in odd. is marked with 
lines and hole*. Mfeitlpgthe places where 
the divider look for the myitCrtW* 
iigns Which disclosed the fuiure- These 
siiTTiH were of courts ihe highly vaned 
natural shapes and mitFkingi IP he observed 
in Mjr sheets liver. But the Babylonian 
believed that these things were Signs placed 

on the liver by die god to whom ihe abeep 
had beef! given, when it was slain as a sac¬ 
rifice. Tbe meaning or each part ot the 
fiver is here written in cuneiform in the 
proper place. The whole form* a *M of 
map of the »urii« ood shape of iht llVtt 
with written esEilanaEions. AbffiinS as aLI 
this scem^ EO os. the arE of teoduig the 
future m this «- a >-was believed in by miliums 
of people, and finally reached Europe 
(§ 793 an ^ * 3 *) 


tuaDy been uncovered * 

(Fig. or), trith the ctynblgt nonfe* * the *»• "•s’*" 
four Ltstuttl ycorr «. d lying on the *»■"*** 
horr the chib! beg* hin long »nd difficult tort oflcaomg .0 
undcrrOind tutd to -rite three or foot hoodotd ddfcnmt * 0 *. 
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Thu pupil's slate was a soft clay tablet, on which he could 
rub out lits exercises at any lime by smoothing off the surface 
with .1 fiat piece of wood or stone. With his reed stylus in his 
hand, he made long rows of single wedges in three positions, 
horizontal, vertical, and oblique (see $ 148). When he could 



Fig. 9S- As- Ancient BaM’Uinmn SoioomoesE in the days 
or Haiimurah (about 2100 u.c.), (Afteh Soihil) 

Ob (he right W the ground plan of the tchooihuusc, which was about 
S5 feci square. The children went in .it the door [4 ),across the end of 
the lofkp; room (fl) where the doorkeeper Ml and perhaps kepi a clay. 
tafalet tardy-list of the pupils who came bate. Then the children entered 
a Court IO which was open TO the sky, and we may suppose that they 
separated here, the biff boys and girl, going into their own «wiu£ 
while the litlle Ones went into other*. Somewhere in the sr h imlh o ur 
and probably in the court (O, was a pile or bor „f soft clay, when* a 
boy who had already filled his eby-tablei slate with wedge-marks ,$ „ M p 
could quickly make himself a new slate h v flattening a hall of soft clay 
On die left we look through one of the driers of this oldest school Wc 
in Ihe world, as It appeared on the day when it was uncovered hv the 
French In lS*j. The native Arab workmen who uncovered it Hand in 
the doorway. The walla of Bun-dbed brick are still S or q feet high 

m.ifcc the single wedges neatly enough, the master set him at 
work on the wedgfNgmip* forming the signs themselves 
Lastly, he was able to undertake words and simple phrases, 
leading up to sentences and quotations from old documents. 
One of the tablets found it, the sehoolhause contains a proverb 
which shows how highly the Babylonians valued the art of 
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writing. It reads: " He who shall excel in tablet-writing shall 
shine like the sm** Doubtless many a Babylonian lad was 
encouraged tn the long 1 and wearisome task of learning 10 write, 
by copying this enthusiastic sentiment 

Of the higher life of Babylon in this age as expressed in 
great works of art and architeciurej very little has survived on 
the spot Indeed, the city of Hammurapi has perished utterly. 
Not a single building erected by him now* stands. Enough re¬ 
mains in other old BabyIonian mounds to show us that Western 
Asia was still without the colonnades already so common on 
the Nile (Fig. 56), In these Babylonian buildings the arch 
for the first time assumed a prominent place on the front 
of a structure. As a result of its early prominence here* 
the arch traveled slowly westward into Eurujje (I 787 and 
Fig, s 4 8)l The chief architectural creation of early Babylonia 
was the temple tower, which we have already seen (Fig. 104); 
but of the temples themselves no surviving example has 
been excavated, 1 

Thera seen 15 to have been 11 n painting in Hammumpi s time- 
The sculptured scene in which Hammurapi receives the law 
from the Sun-god ( Fig. 93) is a work displaying a certain fine 
dignity and Impressiveness, But this scene shows us how 
Babylonian custom flow mu Hied the human form in heavy 
wiHjlen garments, so that the sculptor had little opportunity to 
depict the beauty of the human figure 1 contrast fig. S(|). 
Portraiture was scarcely able to distinguish one individual from 
another. The beautiful art of seal-cutting, the greatest an of 
the Babylonians, had noticeably declined since the wonderful 
works of Sargun's age (Fig. to6. A). Although it was 
nvlfy so successful, yet in art the greaL age of Hammurapi 
was already declining 
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The dedifir in art was perhaps a prophecy of what, was to 
come, for the Babylonian nation which Hammunipi had so 
splendidly organised and started on its way did not survive 
his death. The mountaineers, whom Hammurapi had driven 
out of the Sumerian cities (§ 17^)1 again descended upon the 
Babylonian plain, as the Sumerians had done so long before. 
They probably brought with them a newcomer even more 
important than themselves; for, as they began to appear more 
and more often on the streets of the Babylonian towns, they 
seem to have led with them a strange animal, for which the 
Babylonians had no name. They called it the 11 animal of the 
mountains,™ 1 Thus about four thousand years ago the Lamed 
horse appeared for the first time in a civilized community, 
and began to play that important part in war and industry 
which he has played evqr since. 1 In this continuation of the 
age-long struggle between nomad and mountaineer on the 
Babylonian plain, even the line of Hammurapi was swept 
away, and the horse-breeders of the highlands triumphed 
(twentieth century tc). Their rute was rude and almost 
barbaric, and their triumph marked the end of old Babylonian 
progress in civilization. Until its revival under the Chaldeans 
(Section 30) Babylonia relapsed into stagnation so complete 
that it was rarely interrupted. 

As we look back over this first chapter of early human 
progress along the Two Rivers, we see that it lasted about a 
thousand years, beginning a generation or two before 3000 a,c* 
The Sumerian mountaineers laid the foundations of civilization 
in Shinar and began a thousand-year struggle with the Semites 
of ilie desert. In spite of the mingling and imbn of the hvo 
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races, the Semites Triumphed twice under two great leaders, 
Sargon (1750 o.c) and Hamrriurapi (2 too P-C,)- The Sumerians 
then disappeared, and the language of Babylonia became Sem¬ 
itic. The reign of Hammurapi, in spite of some weakening in 
art, marks the highest point and the end of the thousand- 
year development — the conclusion of the first great chapter 
of history along the Two Rivera. The scene of the second 
chapter will carry us up the river valley, just as it did in our 
study of the Nik. 


QUESTIONS 

Section- 13, Describe the Fertile Crescent* How can wc sum- 
martie its history ? Discuss its retahon to lite desert. Who were the 
inhabitants of Lhc desert ? Describe their life, Into what Eands did 
they shift at the west end of the Fertile Crescent ? at the east end? 
What river*: cross the east half of the Crescent? Describe the plain 
they have made. 

Section* 14, Who were the early dwellers in the Plain of Shinar F 
Describe their life. Describe their writing materials and their writ¬ 
ing. Summarize their civilization,. Describe their buildings and 
towns. What arc such towns like icnday ? W hat do wc find in them ? 
Were the Sumerians all united in one nation ? ^ hat progress had 
they made in, war? 

Section i 5. What outsiders defeated the Sumerians? W hr» was 
the first great Semitic king? What did the Akkadians learn bom the 
Sumerians? What did the Akkadians accomplish in art? Describe 
the minylinp of Akkadians and Sumerians. 

Section 16. WKsi nation resulted from the mingling of Sutnt 
nans and Akkadians? How long did it last? Describe its nature. 
What became of the Sumerian language ? 

Section- 17. Who were the Amorii«, and what city in the Plain 
of Shinar did they aetze? Who was dicir greatest king? Describe 
his adtnimst^tion M seen in his Setter Tell about Jib achievements 
in adjusting the laws of Babylonia. Discus Babylonian commerce. 
What did it carry to the people* along the we*t of the Fertile Cre5. 
cent? Describe Babylonian divination, education, ardiitecture. V hat 
happened at Hamtnurapi^ death? How lorig had the tint chapter 
of civilization on the Two Rivers lasted? 
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Section [S. Early Assyria and her Rivals 
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The second chapter of history along the Two Rivers carries us 
up-river from Babylonia to the northeast comer of the desert- 
bay. Here, overlooking the Tigris on the cast and the desert on 
the west and south, was an easily defended elevation (fig. 56), 
possessing a natural strength unknown to the towns in the flat 
1 Iain of Shinar, l he place was known as Assur {see map, 
p, 10a), and it later gave its name to the land of Assyria. 
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The regiun about Assur was a highland, enjoying a climate -■ “• 
much more invigorating than the hot Babylonia* plam. It had 
many fertile valleys winding up into the eastern and northern 
mountains, where rival cities were already m essence 11 ere an 
occasional promontory of rock furnished quarries of limestone, 
alabaster, and likewise 
bander stone. Herein 
Assyria differed greatly 
from Babylonia, which 
was without building 
stone! and had there' 
fore developed only 
architecture in brick. 

These eastern valleys 
were green with rolling 
pastures and billowing 
holds of barley and 
wheat Herds of oxen 
and flocks of sheep and 
goats dotted the bill* 
side pastures. Donkeys 
served as the chief draft 
animals, and the horse 
was unknown in the 
beginning, just as it 
was originally unknown 
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Fin* 97. The Aramhan City op Sahal, One op the Western 
Rivals op Ass™ a. (.After von LuseftAJij* 
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differences no greater than we find between the dialects of 
different pans of Germany. The men of Assur at first formed 
a tiny rity-kingdam like those of their Sumerian neighbors 
in the South (i 161). It is evident that they were in close 
contact with the Sumerian towns, whose sculpture and writing 
(Fig. 79 ) they adopted They likewise received the Sumerian 
calendar (§ t'50) and most of tire conveniences of Sumcnan 
civilization. There may even have been some Sumerians 
among the early population of the town. 

While the early civilization of Assur thus came from, the 
south, the little city-kingdom was equally exposed to influences 
from the north and west. There in Asia Minor were the hostile 
Hittite communities, some of which were venturing eastward to 
the Two Rivers. More than once Assur was ruled by Hume 
lords, only to fall back again under the control of Saigon 
Hammurapi, or some other ruler of Babylonia. Thus obliged 
for nearly fifteen hundred rears after Sargon s reign to defend 
their uncertain frontiers against their neighbors on both north 
and south, the Assyria* were toughened by the strum of urn 
ceasing war. Meantime, too, they introduced the horse (3 * 9 ,) 
and added chariots to their army. Then the Assyrian mgs 

- (above). The St 

fended by a double wM of dried hrek j* *Lt. 

tion {AJJQ. The wall was urengt one ^ ^ ^ f he talt | c 
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began pushing westward, and by 1300 B.c. they crossed the 
Euphrates and swept back the Hiitiies from the great river. 
At the same time they began to descend the Tigris with such 
power that they even captured and ruled for a time their old 
conqueror, Babylon, still under the rule of the haif-barbaric 
eastern K nasties, who had brought in the horse (§197). 



Ftc. 98. General View of Modern Damascus 

h J"' *■!«*••* ='ty of Syria. having probity ,hr« hen- 
dred tiwtWMtd ifllubrtanr*. When it became the me*! poweriul An. 
mean tit>-*lcjn B d 0 m fg tty) it must have been surrounded bv a will like 
that of Ssmal (Fig.#), with a splendid royal castle, Th7ralt» of ail 
these ancient Am mean buildings must now lie Linder tho^e of the 
modern City, and hence ancient Dvatacus witj never be excreted 


' Assur * as sti!l ar bland mud, like modem Russia, 

Of Assyria: and could nut hope to rule Western Asia without access to the 
Hrh^Tand V^IttinafsaL Along the Mediterranean coast ftcw rivals 
arose to dispute her progress in the West. Here the harbor 
towns of former Semitic nomad* (j m0 ^ become a fringe 
of wealthy Phtfinidan city-kingdoms carrying on a flourishing 
commerce by sea (f 396), These Phoenician cities proved oh- 
stinate enemies of the Assyrian kings. Meantime a new wave 
of Semitic nomads had relied in from Lhe desert-bay ff j 3S ). 
By 1400 d-c, they were endeavoring to occupy its western 
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shores* that is, Palestine and Syria, just as the Assyrians had 
done at Assur. These Western nomads were the Hebrews in 
Palestine, and north of them the Arameans, 1 or Syrians* occu¬ 
pying Syria. They soon held the entire west end of the: Fertile 
Crescent and cu C off Assyria from llio sea. After 1200 a* c T the 
Ararneans established a group of flourishing kingdoms in the 
West. Here, under the influence of Hsuite civilisation on one 
side and Egyptian on the 
other, these Ammean 
kingdoms of Syria built 
royal dries (Fig. 97 k 
and luxurious palaces 
for thtir kings (Fig. 97 > 

//-/_), filled with sumptu¬ 
ous furniture (Fig. ico). 

Among these Aramean 
kingdoms of Syria she 
most powerful was 
Damascus (Fig. 9S)* 

The energetic Ara- 
mean merchants ex¬ 
tended their business far 
beyond their own king¬ 
doms. They pushed 
their caravans all along 
the shores of the desert-bay, even as far north as ihe sources 

of the Tigris* and they finally held the concert* of W^rn 
Asia,. Their bronze weights found in the rums of Ninete 
(Fig, on) show us how common were the Aramean merchant* 
in the Assyrian market places- Like their kinsmen the Jews m 
modem civilized states, although they were not organize a 
single nation, they were the great eonunerci-il lea era ut t . e 



Fig, 99- Araxksx Weight fglwd 
is Assvwa 


The weighs isof brcmre^casf tn die shape 
of a lion ;LCid equipped whh a handle- The 
inscription on the fcdjje of ihc bjje h in 
Ansmiuc. Fifteen of tfaenc Anmcm bon 
weights were found at one place, showmg 
the common presence of Anunein tncr- 
ch^nts Ui the Af»yiurl cradsetl i r s 
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205. The 
Aramcin 
nwTtftwrtj 
*pnrjJ the 
fine alphabet 
in A kli 


'Hie AramteRtofe were a highly civilized race. By iqqo rc. 
they were using al/fiahffc writing, which they had borrowed 
from the PhttnkaansiScctkm 40). It was the earliest system of 

wri ting known which env- 
ptoyed exclusively alpha¬ 
betic signs (Fig. 160). 
Along with the alplrabct 
the Arameans also re* 
edved the Egyptian pen 
and ink .conveniences in¬ 
dispensable in the use of 
ihe new alphabet (Fig. 
too). As the Babylonian 
caravans had in earlier 
times carried cuneiform 
tablets throughout West¬ 
ern Asia (§ 187), so the 
Aramean caravans, mlh 
their bills and receipt 
began to carry through 
the same region the 
alphabet which was to 
displace cuneiform signs. 
Thus spread throughout 
Western Asia the Phoe¬ 
nician Aramean alpha¬ 
bet. k passed down the 
Euphrates, to Persia and 
the inner Asiatic lands, 
and even to the fron- 



Fu;. 100. An Ahamk.un King of 
Sahau and his Secretary hold- 

I NO AN EGYPTIAN WRITING OUTFIT 
(Eighth Century fix.) 

The kjn£ sits at ihekft on ,1 richly curved 
throne of ebony* ivory, and gold, with a 
f-OOtlTOOl uf ihc same design. Before him 
fluids hK Mercury, tjirryi ng underbid left 
arm something which looks much like n 
book ; hut bound hooks wore still unknown 
at this lime. In hfc left hand he holds an 
EgrypHa n writing cji sc containing pen and 
tnlt |cf. Pig, ion. The flax relief in which 
the entire scene U carved had i(j origin 
on the Nile. From Syria, in such cities as 
S amal, it paired to Assyria, where it was 
immensely improved (Fig. 107), [From 
a photograph by von Lusohan} 


tiers of India, to furnish 

at length c^cti the East Indian peoples with their alphabet. 

The Aramean merchants of course carried their language 
(called Aramaic) with them,, and Aramaic graditalti' became v«y 
common all around the desert-bay. Indeed, in the old Assyrian 
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■IG, ioi. Ax Assyrian aku an Abamkan &£ ht 
ME Plunder takes from a Caetump Asiatic Cm (tioimr 

r«vTtfnv 


* hv in oiCJrts CP \hvit wa y ^ 

The captive women -md chiidien n^ ^ d flock* At the 

slavery tn Assyria, and a shepherd dri *“ * “ J* f th ™,u uken 

left an Assyrian oBicer read* f *“? yhe first (in frond holds in 

in the city. Tw-o senbes write as he r - lifiBti the stylus 

ht& left hand a thick elay *»«j* from w >« L The other sc'fihe 

Rmsped in His right hand as he ^‘n which hr is 

holds spread out on his left ha . B * * . j |Vitan Arnmeaa (4 »sh 

busily writing with » pen held Uih« ng ^ terr.then. the two different 
writing Aramaic with pen and ink. _ ... Asia —the outgoing 

methods of writing practiced at this time in \. »WI»_ A 

Asiatic day tablet and the incoming Lgyptian papef- P™- 

comm unities the people who spoke Amman. Ivn.tlJ^ ouirium 

the dtfafl» of Assyria speech. When at. A™?'^ 

cuneiform tablet recording business matter* .u _ nl£ , m<> 

language, he sometimes took *"^ notes in 

mnda in Aramaic. Assyrian t, ■ buildings. 

Aramaic have been found in the rums of Assyrian 
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Indeed public business was finally carried on in both languages, 
Assyrian and Aramaic. Aramean clerks were app oi nte d to gov- 
eminent offices, and it was a very common tiling /or an Ara- 
mtran official of the Assyrian Empire to keep his records on 
papyrus, writing with pen and ink on a roll, while his Assyrian 
companion in office wrote whit a stylus on a day tablet f trig, mu, 

Aramaic finally became the language of the entire Fertile 
Crescent, It even displaced its very similar sister tongue, the 
Hebrew of Palestine, and thus this merchant tongue of the 
Aramcans, many centuries later, became the language spoken 
by Jesus and the other Hebrews of his time in Palestine 
(lug. 13 0, In the end this widespread commercial civilization 
of the Arameans left more lasting influences behind than even 
the powerful military state of the Assyrians, as we shall see. 
Unfortunately the Aramean city mounds of Syria, with one cs* 
ceptioh 1 big, 97!, still remain unexcavated ; hence we have 
recovered hut few monuments to tell us of their career. 

As wealthy commercial rulers, the Aramean kings of Damafr 
cas were long able to make their city so strong as lo block 
further Assyrian advance toward the Mediterranean, One of 
the best illustrations of the effect of (heir power is the fact 
that Damascus long sheltered the feeble little Hebrew king¬ 
doms from Assyrian attack (see map, p. i o2 ), The Assyrian 
army marched westward and looked out upon the Mediterranean 
by 1100 n.c., but for more than direc centuries after this the 
kings of Asstur were unable to conquer and hold this western 
regain against the Strang group of Amman, Plirenirian and 
Hebrew kingdoms. They held the Assyrian armies at bav 
until the eighth century ac. 

As Assyrian power thus seemed to pause at the threshold of 
the Empire, | e , Us look back for a moment over the kmg two 
thousand years of development and see what progress Assur 
Iwd made in civilization since it liad received from the Sume¬ 
rians such dungs as cuneiform writing ($ aoi), etc. Assur was 
near enough to the North and West to feel influences from there 
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also^ ^specially from the Hitiites (§ 356), who contributed much 
both in art and in region. All these inherited things Absut 

had also cultivated and developed. 
She had added some two hundred 
cuneiform signs to the list received 
from Babylonia. Under influences 
Hittite art of north Syria 
sculptors of Assur 
were Seaming to tell the story of the 
king's valiant exploits in elaborate 
stone pictures cut in flat relief on 
great slabs of alabaster (Figs. 101 
and 105), These were set up in long 
rows along the palace walls* I liis 
architectural sculpture was an art 
not practiced in Babylonia, As in 
sculpture, so also in architecture, 
the possession of stone enabled the 
Assyrians to do what had been 

impossible in stonclcss Babylonia. 

The Assyrian builder could erect 
heavy foundations of stone under 
his buildings, as the Hittite and 
Syrian had Tong been doing. Above 
Fig* 102. Symbol of Tim foundation the Assyrian build- 

CobAssu* stfRMOUKTfNG - tiowever, continued to 

AN A*»UX £ 1 ^ b[iet> „ b 

TATtON OF THROLD BABY- p ' 

losian Trke of Lifb Babylonia, 


whom we see shooting his deadly ir,0 *® 1 * ®'V! . ■ e 4 i tjS 

bol of the tree of life, which originated m old J** t S5> 

The early Babylonian worshiper* palm branch m a J " c * 7 ' tere 

bad been developed by snlils into a decora!;' e pj __ , , , 

rising like a pos“ir. .he middle, with its spreadmf Crcwn^f lea 

at the top and festooned with mfts of pa m b ^ GreeJc* 

top of the tree. In this form it was liter much used by the UreeW 
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»■■«»* The sacred stories and symbols of the gods which had 
grown up among ihe Babylonian communities (§§ 171-173) 
were taken over by the men of Assur, who copied and studied 



Fkj. 103. Stove Coffin of a Kjx<; of Assvria a Cevtvrv 
t»£rORK the HMI'IRK 

In Ihb limestone sarcophagus (Coffin* ky the Wyof an Assyrian king 
hwed here Mom* fcuM yean ago, in the ninth century V I 
due wnr^ted-bnek vault in which he was buried rose the pabce 
Cl Assur. The German excavators found here five such vaults under 
dm jtonr of ihe palace. The dead Assyrian king was thus buried under 
^ ° r <**.«* These are 

S££T*1“SSr Ti* ****** hjd ^***« open 

and robbed, the bodies of the kings severed, and the coffins mostly shut. 

tered to piece*, over two thousand yean apv hy the Parthian* « WjL 

and they were found empty by the excavators 


and revered them (Fig. toa). But the Adrians dung to 
their old tribal god A_ssur h whose name w*$ the same as that 
of their city and their tribe. He liras a fi er « god of war 
whom they identified with the sun. He led the Assyrian 
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kings on their victorious campaigns, and shot his deadly arrows 
far and wide among the foe (Fig. 102). As his symbol, the 
Assyrians borrowed the winged sun-disk from the Hittltes of 
Syria, who had received it from Egypt (cf, Figs. 34 and 102). 
Their great goddess was Ishtar, the goddess of love, whom 
we have already met in Babylonia, Religion among die warlike 
Assyrians, as in Babylonia, had little effect upon the conduct 
of the worshiper. One reason for this was the fact that the 
Assyrians had much the same notions of the hereafter as the 
Babylonians, with no belief in a judgment to come. Their 
burials, as in Babylonia (Fig. Si), were placed under the Hoor 
or court of the dead man's house. 

Recent excavations at Assur uncovered a scries of brick 
vaults under the pavement of the royal palace. In these 
vaults were found fragments of massive stone coffins, two 
of which, however, hod not been broken up (Fig. 103)- These 
are the oldest royal burials known in Asia, and the first ever 
found in Assyria; for in these coffins once lay the bodies of 
the powerful'kings of Assur, who lived and ruled and built 
there, toward the end of the long two-Uwusand-year develop¬ 
ment which led up to the Assyrian Empire. 


Section *9. The Assyrian Empire (about 750 to 
612 b.c.) 

By the middle of the eighth century B.C., Assyria was 
again pushing her plans of westward expansion. Damascus, 
combined with the other Western kingdoms, made a desperate 
resistance, only to be slowly crushed. When at last Damascus 
fell < ni R.C.), the countries of the West were all subdued and 
made subject kingdoms. Thus the onoc obsoire k.le «ty of 
Assur gained (he lordship over Western As* ns head ol an 
empire, a great group of conquer^ and vassal natmns 
(5 108). The story of that Empire forms the second great 
chapter qf history along the Iwo Rivers. 
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In the midst of these great Western campaigns of Assyria, 
Aiij'fLi (j*s- while he was besieging the unhappy Hebrew dty of Samaria 
(3 jofij, one of the leading Assyrian generals usurped the 
throne (yei B.c.J, and as king he took the name of Sargon. the 
(inti great Semite of Babylonia, who had reigned two thousand 
years earlier (§ 166). The new Sargon raised Assyria to Lhe 
height of her grandeur and power as a military empire. His 
descendants were the great emperors of Assyria. 1 On the 
northeast of Nineveh he built a new royal residence on a 
vaster scale and more magnificent than any Asia had ever 
seen before. He called it /)ur*S/ii)rnikin (Sargonburg). 
its inelosuns was a mile square, large enough to shelter 
a community of eighty thousand people, and the palate build¬ 
ing itself ftfg. 104) covered twenty-five acres. Babylonia in 
her greatest days had never possessed a seat of power like 
this. In no uncertain terms it proclaimed Assyria mistress of 
Western A s ia, 

lhe grandeur of Sargon II was even surpassed by his son 
Sennacherib, one of the great statesmen of the early Orient 
f-’ar up in Asia Minor the name of Sennacherib was known 
and feared, as he plundered Tarsus and the easternmost Ionian 
Greek sttongholds (S 43S) just after 7 oe s.a Thence his 
campaigns swept southward along the Mediterranean to the 
very borders of Egypt. To be sure, much of Sennacherib's 
army was destroyed by a pest which smote them from the 
Ddta marshes (§309), and hence Sennacherib never crossed 
the £*ypuan frontier. But against Babylon, his other ancient 
nval he adopted the severest measures. Exasperated bv one 
revolt after another, Sennacherib completely destroyed the 
venerable dty of Hammurapi and even turned the' waters 

of a cana] over the desolate ruins. 
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Thus Babylon was annihilated;' but the ancient power on uj. Ent 
the Nile remained a continual disturber of Assyrian control. 

A crushing burden of Assyrian tribute had been laid on all 



Ftc, to 4 . Restoration of the Pa^ce ano a Portion df the 
Cm - ok Sargonburc,, the Rovae Residence of .. • 

(722-705 fc.CiK (After Plac£) 

The palace standi partly inside and partly outside ^p^^nui i-racfw 1 
a VAJt elevated platform of trick raAKmiY cftO^'njng ■ ^ 

Inclined itndira^ arid stairway* riie £rnm t c _ * j ^ 

The ki nB could bus drive u P In hi= eterioi fr*" lh ^ e el ^d 

below m.he palace p.x.ment *W Th= 

tstssiss^ 


subject states, and hence Egypt was constant!) able i<* sur 
revolt among the oppressed Western people®. * ® . . 

be freed from the payment of this tribute. Assyna perocited 
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that Egypt's interference must be stopped. Sennacherib's son, 
therefore, appeared before the gates of the eastern Delta torts 
by 674 lee. Repulsed at first, he returned to the attack, and 
although he died before entering the Delta, Egypt at last fell 
a prey to the Assyrian armies, and Sennacherib's grandson was 
for a time lard of the lower Nile, 

By 700 B.c. the Assyrian Empire included ail of the Fer¬ 
tile Crescent. It thus extended entirely around rite great 
desert-hay; but it furthermore included much of the northern 
mountain country' far behind. Jhe conquest of Egypt gave it 
flliin the lower Nile valley in the west, though this last was too 
distant and too detached to be kept long. Built up by irre¬ 
sistible and far-reaclung roiliiaiy camiiaigns which went on for 
two generations after Sargon II, the Assyrian conquests finally 
formed the most extensive empire the world had yet seen, 

Sennacherib was not satisfied merely to enlarge the otd royal 
residences of his fathers at Assur or at Sargonbmg. Ht de¬ 
voted himself to the city of Nineveh, north of Assur, and it 
now became the far-famed capital of Assyria. Along the I ifcTLS 
the vast palaces (lug. 104) and imposing temple towers of the 
Assyrian emperors arose, reign after reign, llie h'ft! * ,n 
massive walls of Nineveh which Sennacherib built stretched 
two miles and a half along the bonks of the Tigris. Here m 
his gorgeous palace he ruled the western Asiatic world with an 
iron hand, and collected tribute from tf the object peoples. 

Tlie whole administration centered m the kings business 
office, lie maintained a system of royal messengers, anr m eat 
of the more important places on the main ft'.ids il appoint 
an official to attend to the transmission of all royal busrn^s. 
In this manner all clay-tablet letters or produce and merchan¬ 
dise belonging to the royal house were sure of 
This organization formed the beginnings ° a p si 
which continued for many centuries in the Onrmt (f * 73 )- 
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Fic. ioj. Assyrian Soldiers pursuing the Fleeing Enemy 
across a Stream 


The wwn oecupiH the right half ef scene. A, dmwn by the 
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In this way the emperor received the letters and reports of 
some swty governors over districts and provinces, besides 
many subject kings who were sometimes allowed to continue 
thcLr rule under Assyrian control We even have several cbv- 
tablet letters dispatched by Sennacherib himself while he was 
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Fig. id?. Assyrian South kks op tiie Empire. (From the 
Palace Reliefs of Assur&axit'al) 


n was the valor 0 < chest- Stalwart archers and spearmen which made 
Assyria mistresj of the Easi for about a century and a luilf zsc^m) 
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crouiu prince, and addressed to his royal father, S$J^OJU Io 
maintain the armv was the chief work of the State. Hie State 
was a vast militarv machine, more terrible than any mankind 
had ever yet seen (Pig + 105). W c shall understand ihts sitya^ 
lion if we imagine ihat our war department were the central 
office in Washington, and that our government should devote 
itself chiefly co supporting II 

An important new fact aided in bringing about [his result. 
Through contact with the Hifctke west (§ 3^01 iron bad bivrt 
introduced among the Assyrians. The Assyrian forces were 
therefore the first large armies equiffwi with uwfrns mm. 
A single arsenal worn of Sargon's palace was found to contain 
two hundred tons of Iron implements. To a certain extent the 
rise and power of the Assyrian Empire were among the results 
of the incoming of iron. 

The bulk of the Assyrian army was composed of archers, sup¬ 
ported by heavy-armed spearmen and shield bearers 1 Mg^ 107 1 
Besides these, the famous horsemen and chariotryof Nineveh 
(Fig. io6 t If) became the scourge of the East. For the first 
time too the Assyrians employed the battering-ram (heud* 
piece, p, 140) and formidable siege machinery. The sun-dned- 
brich walls of the Asiatic cities could thus be haltered down 
or pic need, and no fortified place could long repulse the assaults 

of the fierce Assyrian infantry. . 

Besides their iron weapon* and their war machines the 
Assyrian soldiers displayed a certain inborn tetoaty wluci 
held all W estern Asia m abject terror before the- thundery 
squadrons of the Nincvitcs. 1 Wherever the terrible Aaynan 
armies swept through the land, the)- left a trtul of rum and 
desolation behind. Around smoking heaps y IL ' “ l 
been towns, stretched Tines of tall stakes, on tfln* were stuck 
the bodies »f rebellious rule* flayed alive; while all areund rose 
mounds and piles of the slaughtered, heaped up » 
die great king’s triumph and serve as a warning to nfl colters 
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Through clouds of dust rising along all the main roads of the 
Empire the men of the subject kingdoms beheld great herds 
of cattle, horses, and asses, flocks of goats and sheep, and long 
lines of camels loaded with gold and silver, the wealth of the 
conquered, converging upon the palace at Nineveh. Before 
them marched the chief men of the plundered kingdoms, with 
the severed heads of I heir former princes tied about their reeks. 

White this plundered wealth was necessary for the support 
of (he army, it also served higher purposes. As we have seen 
(Fig. 104), die Assyrian palaces were now imposing buildings, 
suggesting in architecture the far-reaching power of their builder. 
In the hands of the Assyrian architects the arch, inherited from 
Babylonia, for the first time became an imposing monumental 
feature of architecture. The impressive triple arches of the 
Assyrian paiace entrance, faced with glazed brick in gorgeous 
colors (Plate II), were the ancestor of the Roman triumphal 
arches (1 ig- 14®)' fhi cither side were vast human-head od 
bulls wrought in alabaster, and above the whole towered lofty 
castellated walls of baked brick, visible far across the royal 
dty (Fig, 104). 

Vinthin the palace, as a dado running along the lower portion 
of the walls, were hundreds of feet of relief pictures cut in 
alabaster (see Figs, ioi, 105, toG, B, and toy). They show great 
improvement over the older work (headpiece, p, 140) a century 
before the Empire. They display especially the great deeds of 
the emperor in campaign and hunting field (Figs. it>; and 
tod, 3 ). 'Hie human figures are monotonously alike, hard, cold, 
and unfeeling. Nowhere is there a human form which ihows 
any trace of feeling, either joy or sorrow, pleasure or pain. The 
Assyrian sculptor** wild beasts, however, are sometimes mag- 
hdiccnt in (he abandon of animai ferodty which they display 
(Fig. 10G, 3 ) t The tiger was in the blood of Hie Assyrian, and 
it came out in the work of his diisch On the other hand, the 
pathetic expression of suffering exhibited by some of these won 
derful animal forms (Fig. io6, £) was a triumph of art, which the 
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Assyrian sculptor to a. study of the superb lions and bulls 
(Fig, io6 p A ) on the Exquisite old Babylonian seals of the age of 
Saigon I t two thousand years earlier. The art of portraiture in 
statue form never got beyond very crude and unskillful efforts. 

'Hie emperors were 
obliged to depend much 
on foreign skill* both 
industries. 


4 \U the patterns 
of Assyrian decorative 
art likewise came from 
Egypt, md their fumt- 
tunc made by Fhcmi- 
dan workmen, of ebony 
and ivory* often be¬ 
trays Egyptian origin 
(Fig. 10S), Phoenician 
craftsmen at Nineveh 
wrought splendidly en¬ 
graved bronze platters 
(Fig, 1 5&). Sennache¬ 
rib tidls tis that he had 
m his palace " a portal 
made after the model 
of a Hittite palace/' 


F10. 10S. Ivory Fka&mekt of ah 

EOVPTJAV WlNOSD SPIILNK FOU34U IN 
an Assyrian' Palace 

Sush fmgraenti of carted ivory were used 
in inlaying furniture like that in Fig. 10a. 
They were the work of Phttnkian craft*- 
men In ihc service of the Assyrian ktngs 
(g =24^ These workmen constantly cn> 
played Egyptian designs and symboLs C&m- 
hined With thoac of Asayrii- The winged 
anirrml. fcn* ftrawS in Egypto art* 
to the PhanHiiaM and Hiitites in l>yna 
and thence To Assyria, where il finally de¬ 
veloped into the huge winged hnlkfigu™ 
adorning the front of the king* pabce 

and his predecessors 

hud long before built simikr portals like those c ic^ a seen 
in the Hittite west (Fig. 97)- It is in this ability to u*l iorugn 
resources that we must recognise one of the greatest tr+uts o 
the Assyrian emperors. 

In the fine gardens wMch Sennacherib kid out along t ie 
river above and below Nineveh be planted strange trees an 
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plants from all quarters of his great empire. Among them 
were cotton trees, of which he says, "The trees that bore wool 
they clipped and they carded it for garments." These cotton 
trees came from India. We thus sec appearing for the first 
time in the ancient world the cotton which now furnishes so 
large a part of our own national wealth.’ 

Higher interests were also cultivated among the Assyrians, 
and literature flourished. Assurbanipal, grandson of Sennact 
cnb, and the last great Assyrian emperor, boasts that his 
lather instructed him not only in riding and shooting with bow 
and arrow but also in writing on clay tablets anti in all the 
wisdom of his time. A great collection of twenty-two thou- 
sand day tablets was discovered in Assurbanipal s fallen library 
rooms at Nineveh, where they had been lying on the floor for 
twenty-five hundred years. They are now in the British 
Museum. In this library the religious, scientific, and literary 
works of past ages had been systematically collected by die 
emperor s orders (Fig. 105). They formed the earliest library 
known in Asia. The Assyrians were far more advanced in 
these matters than the Babylonians, and Assyrian civilisation 
was far from being a mere echo of Babylonian culture. 

Like many another later ruler, however, the Assyrian em¬ 
perors made a profound mistake in policy. For their wars of 
conquest led to the destruction of the industrial and wealth- 
producing population, first within their own territory and then 
diroughout die subject kingdoms. In spite of interest in intro¬ 
ducing a new-textile like cotton, die Assyrian rulers did not 
or could not build up industries or commerce like those of 
Babyioma. The people were chiefly agricultural, and in the 
oki days ri had sufficed ,0 call them from their farming for 
short periods to defend the frontiers. With the expansion of 

Zt h ?r T ' S ° Ch tcmpora, y >»*■ of troops were 

insufficient, and the peasants were permanently taken from the 

ear Saltern ^ doubUcl1 re1a «<i 40 die lo-er-crowin* cotton pUnl o« 
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Fir,. log. Portion of Ou) Barvlojoav Storv <>k tub Flood 
FROM AssunilANIFAL’S Ll&RARV AT NlS'RVEH 

This large tote tablet was part of an Attain A cunt ^™ 
inpj of a sEries of such tablets, This flood story jj » , 

hero, Umapiihtlm. built * &*** ship *od thus sunrise n c ,, . . _ 

in which all his countrymen perish *tl E«h of thw da>- < ^ 

Collected m fresh copies by Aswuhanipil for JjW hbrary (§«*h 
his ’’bookmark- jut like a book in a molten hhrary. To pre J 

one eEw from, taking the book, or rmimjj his n.iinc ^ „ stL ^i 

king’s bookmark contained the following wanunE. aide with 

carry off this tablet. or shall inscribe his name ujmn i. - - " _ 

mine own. m«v A« U r and Brfh overthrew«■ ■" 7"*^]^ "* 
muy icy destroy his name ud posterity in the land 


jfc/A to fill the ranks of an cver-p^wing standing army. It a 
nut improbable that the ruling class were baying up K STfl ‘ 
farms to form great estates. ^ c leam of di?uM.c caiu s 
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idle fields as we read of Saigon's efforts to restore the o]d 
farming communities. Nevertheless, so vast an expansion of the 
Empire exceeded the power of the standing army to defend it 

As reports of new revolts came in, the harassed ruler at 
Nineveh forced the subjects of his foreign vassal kingdoms 
to enter the army. With an army made up to a dangerous 
extent of such foreigners, with no industries, with fields lying 
idle, with the commerce of the country in the hands of the 
Amrnean traders (I 204), and Ammean speech more com¬ 
mon in the cities of the Empire, even in Nineveh, than that of 
the Assyrians themselves — under these conditions the Assyrian 
nation fast bst its inner strength. 

In addition to such weakness within, there were the most 
threatening dangers from without These came, ns of old, 
from both sides of the Fertile Crescent Drifting in from the 
desert* the Aramean. hordes were coiistantly occupying - the 
territory of the Empire. Sennacherib in one campaign took 
over two hundred thousand captives out of Babylonia, mostly 
A ram cans. At the same time another desert tribe called the 
" Kaldi r Sf whom we know as the Chaldeans, had been for cen¬ 
turies creeping slowly around the head of the Persian Gulf and 
settling along its shores at the foot of the eastern mountains. 
They were Semitic nomads, repeating what the Akkadians had 
done in Akkad (S 166), the Atnoritcs in Babylon (4 175), and 
the Assyrians at Assur (5 201), 

On the other hand* in the northern mountains the advancing 
hordes of Ind^European peoples were in full view (sec Sec¬ 
tion ?t), led by the tribes of the Modes and Persians 0 
lliese movements shook the Assyrian State to its foundations. 
The Chaldean* mastered Babylonia, and then, in combination 
vrlih the Median hosts from the northeastern mountains, they 
assailed the walls of Nineveh. 

Weakened by a generation of decline within, and struggling 
vainly against this combined assault from without, the mighty 
dty of the Assyrian emperors fd| (6ia B.C.). In the voice 
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of the Hebrew prophet Nahum (ii, 3 , 13, and iii entire), we 
hear an echo of the exulting shout which resounded from the 
Caspian to the Nile ns the nations discovered that the terrible 
scourge of the East had at last been bid low. Its fall was 
forever, and when two centuries later Xenophon and bis ten 
thousand Greeks marched past the place (§ 630), the Assyrian 
nation was but a vague tradition, and Nineveh, its great dty* 
was a vast heap of rubbish as it is to-day (Fig, 203). Even 
Assyrian speech passed away, and Aramaic became the tongue 
of the region which had once been Assyria* just as ii was also 
to become the language of Babylonia (§ 265)* The second 
great chapter of history on the Two Rivers was ended, having 
lasted but a scant century and a half (about 750 to 6ta h,c.). 
The fall of Assyria, while dramatically sudden and tragically 
complete, nevertheless left the nations of Western Asia in a 
very different situation from that in which the first Assyrian 
emperors had found them. The rule of a single sovereign had 
been enforced upon the whole great group of nations around 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean, and the methods of orpib 
izing such an empire had been much improved. It was really 
in continuance of this organization that the great Persian Em¬ 
pire was built up(§ 260) T sixty-sis years after the fall of Assyria, 
The Assyrian Empire, especially in its great military organize 
tion, marked a long step forward in that gradual growih of the 
idea of all-including world power, which culminated at last in 
the Roman Empire, In spite of its often ferocious harshness, 
the Assyrian rule had furthered civilization^ 1 be building of the 
magnificent palaces in and near Nineveh formed the first chapter 
in great architecture in Asia, At the same time Nineveh pos¬ 
sessed the first 3 i braries as yet known t here, l inal ly, the Assyrian 

dominion, as we shall see (S 3*7)* the 

situation which enabled the Hebrews to gain the lofrieM con¬ 
ceptions of their own God, as they matched him against the 
great war god of Assyria — conceptions which have profoundly 
influenced the entire later history of mankindn 
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Section 20 , Tme Chaldean Empire: the Last 
Semitic Empire 

The Kaldi. or Chaldwms, the new masters of Babylonia, 
now founded an empire whose brief carter formed the third 
great chapter of history on the Two Rivera.’ They were the 
hist Semitie lords of Babylonia. The Chaldeans made their 
capital at Babylon, rebuilt after its destruction by Sennacherib 
(« 214). They gave their name to the land, so that we now 
know it as Chaldea (from " Kakli ’■}. While they left the 
Medcs in of the northern mountains, the empire 

of the Chaldeans included die entire Fertile Crescent. 

At Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, the greatest of the Chaldean 
emperors, now (604 RE.) began a reign of over forty yearn—a 
reign of such power and magnificence, especially as reflected to 
us in the Bible, that he has become one of the great figures of 
oriental history. Exasperated by the obstinate revolts en- 
euuragtri by Egypt in the West, Nebuchadnezzar punished 
the Western nations, especially the little Hebrew kingdom of 
Judah. He finally ram* I away many Hebrews as captives to 
Babylonia and destroyed Jerusalem, their capital ( s « b.c ) 

In spite of long and serious wars, the great kiiyg found time 
and wealth to devote to the enlargement and beautification of 
Bibylon. Copying much from Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar was 
ab.e to s«n»ss his Assyrian pnafeassora in the splendor of the 
great buildings which he now erected In the large temple 
quarter m the south of the city he rebuilt the temples 0 f lile 
Jong-revered Babylonian divinities (Fig. aod), Iawlbg from 

1 Tlur three g»ji chapter* tf Mctov on the Two Hl v ,„ „„. 
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these to 1 he paEace, he kid out a festive avenue which passed 
through an imposing gateway called the " Ishtar Gale ri (Fig. 
11 o)> for it was dedicated to this goddess* Behind it lay 



Map op Babylon is the Chalrean Me 

the vast imperial palace and the offices of government w hile 
high over all towered the temple-mount which rose by the 
Marduk temple as a veritable 11 Towr of Babel (see i 1 
Masses of rich tropical verdure* rising in terrace upon le t nice, 
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forming a lofty garden, crowned the roof of the imperial palace 
and, overlooking the hhm Gate, enhanced the brightness of 



Fig. i to. Tiie Tshtar Gate of the 
PALACE QlsARJ J-H OK Siam-LON is 
THE ChALIJEAN EMPIRE (SIXTH 
Cewirnrv B.Ch) 

This gate, recently excavated by the 
German , (ef. Fig. c r 0. u the mait itn- 
porian? buHdlng still Ending p n Hxby- 
lt>rc It is nrjti rcKiurntiirm like Fig. ? q &_ 
The towers rising on either side of ihe 
gate are adorned with the figures of 
animal* In splendidly co-lored glared 
tile, as used alja in the Assyrian pal¬ 
aces (Plate II, p, 164), Behind this 
rose the sumptuous palace of Ncbu- 
thjdnczrsr, crowned fey the beautify] 
roof gardens known as the Hanging 
CianJcns -uf Bahyloi) (f 235) 


its colors. Here in the cool 
shade of palms and ferns, 
inviting to luxurious ease, 
the great king might enjoy 
an idle hour with the ladies 
of his court and look down 
upon the splendors of his 
dty. These roof gardens 
of NehitchadnezEaris pal¬ 
ace were the mysterious 
Hanging Gardens of Raby- 
]»n t whose fame spread 
far into the West until 
they were numbered by 
the Greeks among the 
Seven Wonders of the 
World. Babylon thus be¬ 
came a monumental rity 
like those of Assyria and 

E sypt (S 113). 

For the first time Baby¬ 
lonia saw a very large city. 
It was immensely extended 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
enormous fortified walls 
were built to protect it, in¬ 
cluding one (above the 
dty) that extended entirely 
across from river to river. 
It is this Babylon of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar whose marvels 
over a century later so im¬ 
pressed Herodotus ($ 567^ 
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as is shown in the description of the city which he has left us. 
This, too, ts the Babylon which has become familiar lo aEl 
Christian peoples as the great city of the I febnew captivity 
(Section 31), 01 all the glories which made it world renowned 
in Its time, littEe now remains. The cseavatinras in the dry 



Fig. 1 ik Begin sing of the Excavation' of Ancient BAinixM* 
on March 36, 1S99 

The mounds shown are the rubbish covering [he palace o( Nefauchad- 
ncisar II 235b The palms in the background fringe the Euphrates 
The Aob workmen In the foreground have jus [uncovered part of 
the pavement of Nebuchadnezzar's splendid I estival Street. wT pfO- 
Cossionali ave tine, which connected the \v*lacc atlt! the I.ihtar 5 * ;lIc 
<F ig. no) with one of the great lemplfcS- Beneath a(l ibese wort* «.f 
C&iMtxti Babylon |Section ao^ should lie the lem.uns of old t^hylon 
of llammumpi’a age (Section 17): hot Sennachenb’a destruction of the 
City (9 sl4 l .wept .way the older Babylon- Sin« Uw ^Y * 
«h own above. eight™* ycam oi at Brtytop h«* covered 

almost nothing older than ihe tny oi NebuchadItenar 


(Fig. hi), which continued from 1899 to 1917- slowly rcv&kd 
one building after another, the scanty wreckage of the ag«. 
These excavations revealed the Festival Street and the Ishtar 
Gate (Fig. tit}, but the Ishtar Gale is almost the only build¬ 
ing in all Babylonia of which any impressive remains survive* 
Elsewhere the broken fragments of dingy sun-baked brick walls 
suggest little of the brilliant life which once ebbed and no'-ved 
through these streets and public places. 
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The ChaUleatts seem to liave absorbed the civilization of 
Babylonia in much the same way as other earlier Semitic 
invaders of this ancient plain (§§ 167, 175). Commerce and 
business flourished, the arts and industries were highly devel¬ 
oped, religion and literature were cultivated and their records 
were put into wedge-writing on clay tablets as of old. 

Science made notable progress in one important branch — 
astronomy. The Babylonians continued the ancient practice 
of trying to discover the future in the heavenly bodies (see 
i 192). This art, which we call " astrology,” was now very 
systematically pursued and was really becoming astronomy. 
The equator was divided into 360 degrees, and for the first 
lime the Chaldean astrologers laid out the twelve groups of 
stars which we call the ” Twelve Signs of the Zodiac,” Thus 
for the first time the sky and its worlds were being mapped out. 

The five planets then known (Mercury. Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn) were especially regarded as the powers controlling 
the fortunes of men. and as such the five leading Babylonian 
divinities were identified with these five heavenly bodies. The 
names of these Babylonian divinities have descended to us as 
the names o( the planets. But on their way to us through 
Europe, the ancient Babylonian divine names were translated 
into Roman forms. So the planet of Lshtar, the goddess of 
love, became Venus, while that of the great god Marduk 
became Jupiter, and so on. The celestial observations made 
by these Chaldean “ astrologers,” as we call them, slowly be¬ 
came sufficiently accurate, so that the observers could already 
foretell an eclipse. These observations when inherited by' the 
Greeks formed the basis of the science of astronomy, which 
the Greeks carried so much further (f 49;), The practice of 
astrology has survived to our own day- we sritl unconsciously 
recafl it in such phrases as “his lucky star” or an " ill-starred 
undertaking/ 1 * 

We can discern in the new architecture of Babylon how tills 
Chaldean Age brought Babylonia up to the new and higher 
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level of civilization attained by Assyria. Nevtrtln'kis, tlit. 
Chaldeans themselves fancied that they w«* irstortn^ the 
civilization of the old Babylonia of Hanumirapi. The scribes 
loved to employ an ancient style of writing and outof-date 
forms of speech; the kings tunneled deep under the temple 
foundations and searched for years that they might find the 
otd foundation records buried {like our corner-stone documents) 

by kings of ancient days (i i fro). 

This dependence upon the past meant decline. After 
death of Nebuchadnezzar (561 B.C.), whose reign was the H.gtv 
water marie of Chaldean civilization, the old civilized lands of 
the Orient seemed to have lost most of their former power to 
go forward and to make fresh discoveries and new congutaEs 
in civilization, such as they had been making during three great 
ages on the Nile and three similar ages on the I wo Kivcrs. 
Indeed the leadership of the Semitic peoples m the early world 
was drawing near its dose, and they were about to give w ay 
before the advance of new peoples of the Indo- European race 
(Section 21). The nomads of the southern desert were a »u 
to yield to the hardy peoples of the northern and eastern moun- 
tains, and to tlicsc ^ must now turn- 
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line of Assyrian emperors ? Describe his new dty. What was the 
client ol the Assyrian Empire? How was its government carried 
on? What can you, say about Assyrian warfare? about architecture 
and sculpture? Wa$ all this of Assyrian origin? What can you say 
of the reign of Sennacherib tn wnr p building or any other important 
matters? What ran you lc !3 of Assorhanipal? What danger? within 
and withtAii caused the fall of Assyria? What peoples destroyed 
Nineveh* and when? What became of the ruins of the dty? What 
progress resulted from the rule of the Assyrian Empire? 

Section so, Wltat empire formed the third chapter of history 
on the Two Kivers? Who founded it, and when? Whence did they 
come ? Who was the greatest Chaldean king ? What did be accom¬ 
plish tn war? What people did lie carry away captive? Describe 
his buildings at liahylon, Had there been any large dries in Baby- 
Ionia before his time? Whence did he borrow much in the architec¬ 
ture of Siis palace? What has become of his buildings? In what 
science did the Chaldeans make great progress,? What astronomical 
names have descended to us from them? Could they predict an 
eclipse? To what me c did the Chaltfcani belong? What race fH 
to follow them in oriental leadership ? 

Non?- The foSIowEng aketch shows us a temple trf ihe A**vmn si Ai-mr u 
m-tQfed by tht ctontM, behind the temple court u the holv of hah*m r and an 
eochttsfe of it rUe* □ icmpte [ewer with a winding ascent, alter <"he 6\4 ISahylonian 
itiarmer 1 ft ifa>« It w** {rom such lower* that tin? lower architecture of tl» 
™Sjr ^nrld loose, eventually producing our own rhureh Spires, nr which the 
Bttjfrofaa temple tower wjs the anvenor Fi^. 










CHAPTER VI 

THE MEDO-PEBSIAJI EMPIBE 

Section ai. The Ikd(V Europe as Peoples and 
their Dispersion 1 

We have seen that the Arabian desert has been a gxrat 
reservoir of unsettled population, which was continually leaving r-J»b 
the grasslands on the ™rgin of the desert and M-g o.er 
into the towns to begin a settled Ufe 0 « 3 S)- Correspordtng 
to these grasslands of the Snth, there arc 8™^* 

in the iwS (1 ig. >»)- These Northern 

the lower Danube eastward along the north s,dc 0 thC ™ 

Sea through southern Russia and far ,otn As* north and east 

Not*. TtwW^.W 

N “ h r "f t!lc ,omh * of ** ten rfrtn 

alii (Fig. it&) P ih* eapftd ^ 1 c ™* ™ ™ - 

bfffons ih* firei blid^s an the** deal*- ^ 

1 Stetfen a i iWd b* cjrtfuB? IJ *3 

befar* the ctmrt is p^nrtittcJ to ! io " Laj h. t h c i£*rber, *nd the ckn 

be put on the b1*ckbMid , ,n the bawd 

■hotjld dun be prepared to put the Grt ^ jj kg^ i$ 3 ?*h ■"* 1 

ihr,uW Hr Amt ^ when 

third lime wfc C n luilj ^ ^ Em*** ^ ^ 
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of the Caspian (sc* map, p. 6jS). In ancient times they always 
had a wandering shepherd population, and time after rime, for 
thousands of years, these Northern nomads have poured forth 
over Europe and Western Asia, just as the desert Semites of 
the South have done over rite Fertile Crescent (f rj;), 

jJJJ-, - tnd£ Tf,esc nomads ltlc W'Mth were from the earliest times a 
K T » great white race, which wo call Itido'HusvpeQn* We can perhaps 
“ dieniWc t® 1 thia term by saying that these Indo-Europeans 

were the ancestors of the present peoples of Europe* As our 
forefathers came from Europe, [he Indo-European nomads 
were also our own ancestors. These nomads of the Northern 
grasslands, our ancestors, began to migrate in very ancient 
rimes, moving out along diverging routes. They at last ex- 
tended in an imposing line from the frontiers of India on the 
east, westward across aii Europe to the Atlantic, as they do 
to-day (Fig, its), Fhis great northern line was confronted on 
the south by a simikr line of Semitic peoples, lending from 
Babylonia on the east, through Phoenicia and the Hebrews west¬ 
ward to Carthage and similar Semitic settlements of Phamicia 
in the w'cstem Mediterranean (§ 135, and map, p. jgg). 

of thE andcnt WorId > « we are now to follow it, 
EfTS* ™ Ia| TS eI 3 f i made L1 P of struggle between this southern Semitic 
European " ne ' wll ^h issued from the Southern grasslands, and the northern 
5cn “ lIe &*&*#** line, which came forth from the Northern grass¬ 
lands to confront the older dvUBations represented in the south¬ 
ern line. Thus as we look at the diagram (Fig, Ua ) we 
the two great races, facing cadi other across the Mediterranean 
J* two vast armies stretching from Western Ask westward to 
the Atlantic. Ibc later wars between Rome and Carthage 
(Sections , 3 , 79) represent some of the operations on the 
Semitic left wing; while the triumph of Persia over Chaldea 
(Section jji is a similar outcome on the Semitic right wing. 

The result of th* long conflict was the complete triumph of 
our ancestors, the ^European line, which conquered along 
™ “" tcr 341(1 w ‘ n £ s gained unchallenged 





as In Sicily, mentioned in both line*, Egypt, which geographically belongs in the southern line* has been Omitted 
because at is nni purely Semitic, although densely related to the Semites. Notice alio ihat in the Wc*t the two races 
face each Other for the moftt part across tSje Meditc mn can ; in the Rut they confront each other along the Fertile 
CmccuE (9 133), The Hittltra, included above among the Indo-European people^ became ao in Language, though 

evidently not origin why fto in blood (4 376} 
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uSfpirelthc supremacy throughout the Mediterranean world under the 
Eui&pem Greeks and Romans (Sections $7—98). This triumph was ac- 
th? j°n(io- compared by a long struggle for the mastery between the mem- 
European bers of the northern line themselves. Among them the victory 
moved from the east end to the west end of the northern tine, 
as first the Persians, then the Greeks, and finally the Romans, 
gained control of the Mediterranean and oriental world* 
ijjs.jhe Let us now turn back to a time before the Indo-European 
Esrapoin people had left their original home on the grasslands. Modern 

.isni their ' study has not yet determined with certainty the region where 
onsiaiiiwflw the parent people of the IodoEuropean * nomads had their 
home, 1 lie indications now are that this original home was 
on the great grassy steppe in the region cast and northeast of 
the Caspian Sea. Here, then, probably lived the parent peo¬ 
ple of all die later indo-European race. At the time when lltey 
were still one people, they were speaking one and the same 
totiguc* f rom this tongue have descended all the languages 
later spoken by the civilized peoples of modern Europe, includ¬ 
ing, of course, our own English, as wc shall sec. 

2k®* 11 * Ber ° re thc - v dis perM the parent people were still in the 

^ tiHto- tirone Age for the most part, though copper was beginning to 
parent people come in, and the time must therefore have been not later than 
2500 kc. Divided into numerous tribes, they wandered at will, 
seeking pasture for their Rocks, for they'already possessed 
domestic animals, including cattle and sheep* But chief among 
their domesticated beasts was the horse, which, as wc recall, 
was still entirely unknown to the civilized oriental nations 
until after Hamtnurapis time (see | t 97 ). They employed 
him not only for riding but also for drawing their wheeled 
carts. The ox already bore the yoke and drew the plow, for 
some of the tribes had adopted a settled mode of life, and 
cultivated grain, especially barley* Being without writing, they 
possessed but little government and organization. But tbev 
were the most gifted and the most highly imaginative people 
of the ancient world* 
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As their tribes wardered farther and farther apart they lost bfi, Th^ ^ 
contact with each other. Local peculiarities in speech and ctW 1 [be indo- 
toms became more and more marked, untii wide differences ^SSSwjfie 
resulted. While at first the different groups could doubtless 
understand one another when they met, these differences in 
speech gradually became so great that the widely scattered 
tribes, even if they happened to meet, could no longer make 
themselves understood, and finally they lost all knowledge 
of their original kinship. This kinship has only been redis¬ 
covered in very recent times. The final outcome, in so far as 
speech was concerned, was tlw languages of modem civilized 
Europe; so that, beginning with England in the N cst and going 
eastward, we can trace more than ore common word from 
people to people entirely across Europe into northern India, 

Note the following s 


WEST 

HiNl-LLsU. 

CkmmaX 


fjlllK 

Cil& ?■** r*n 

lOtf AVHTUt 

IlAST 

East Imwaiv 
(S sjulfrilJ 

brother 

bmder 

fraier 

phritcr 

bfitar 

bhrilUr 

mother 

mutter 

miter 

meter 

tniLir 

maw 

piUf 

taker 

vatfit 

pater 

paler 

piux 


In the West these wanderers from the Northern grasslands had 
already crossed the Danube and were far down m the Jkdkan 
peninsula by =ooo KC. Some of them had doubtless already 

entered Italy by this time (t 77S>- 

in studying Stone Age Europe, about c s ' 

shepherd or nomad peoples, as they drive tf,r ,H 

pasture to pasture <* 3S \ Tt*« Western mb* were of cour^ 

the ancestors of the Creeks and Romans »e 

them and follow them in their conquest of the . 1 _ 

(Sections 3 7 - 9 S). Before doing * *2? 

the fasten wing of die vast ^European l« - * «£ 

southward and comes into collision with the ng . 

Semitic lint 
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Section 22, The Aryan* Peoples and the Iranian* 
Prophet Zoroaster 

h K™* an “ uWished fact tl»t the easternmost tribes of the 
Indo-European line, having left the parent people, were pastur- 
<nv fog th r ; r herds in the great steppe on the east of the racpio n hy 

about 3000 R, c Here they formed a people properly called the 
Aryans 1 (see Tig. 11 *), a „d here they made their home for some 
time. The Aryan people had no writing, and the V have left no 
monuments. Nevertheless, the beliefs of their descendants show 
thru the Aryan tribes already possessed a high form of religion, 
which summed up conduct as "good thoughts, good deeds." 
Fire occupied an important place in this faith, and they had a 
group of priests whom they called '* fire-kindiers." 

When the Aryans broke up, perhaps about 1 S 00 n.c they 
serrated into two groups. IT* Eastern tribcs wandered wutlv 
eastward and eventually arrived in India. In their sacred books, 
tvhLch we caU the Was. written in Sanskrit, there are chocs 

° f th(: *** nf Ar > an u ™>' they furnish maj.y a hint of the 
4 nctt.nl Aryan borne on the east of the Caspian, 

The other group, whose tribes kept the name " Aryan - in the 
onn Iran, also left this home and pushed westward and 
south westward mto ^mountains bordering our Fertile Crescent 
(S 3zl Uc gUI ,hem Ira,lmns - among them were two 

“T™ — * 

llie Tnirnt people, but thfa cuiKm u bvcn^L Arvui" rf" » 

■ Iranian * *fr hm dtriiHim) ? } f r * F ™ * hjt * " *"«»■ 

[Hiem prnpU-, which (tmrised ilttlf nnj * ' r,6h,rnT flJ ,1>0 

ea*t r,i ,ht C^pLM &ul When *e hear the re™ “T , etntUlw * i U3 ' 

Europcjn people. „{ Europe, or when ii i, (hit we nur^ V' 

fi “* (hrAtj™. we (am ra*#,!** .h* Ulii «* tfflwWu ??. 
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powerful tribes, the Medcs and the Persians. 1 We recall how, 
in tike days of Assyria's imperial power the Medcs descended 
from the northern mountains against Nineveh ($ 130}. This 
southern advance of the Indo-European eastern wing was thus 
overwhelming (he Semitic right wing (Fig. 1 is) occupying the 
Fertile Crescent. 

By 600 B.C., after the fall of Assyria (§ S31), the Medes had J ffa-Tj 1 * 
established a powerful Iranian empire in the mountains east of <indo. 
the Tigris, it extended from the Persian Gulf, where it included 
the Persians, northwestward in the general line of the mountains JSjJJjjlJ™ 
to the Black Sea region. The front of the Indo-European east- 
cm wing was thus roughly parallel with the T igris at this point, 
but its advance was not to stop here. Nehuchadnerzar (S 
and the Chaldean masters of Babylon looked with anxious 
eyes at this dangerous Median power. 1 he Chaldeans on the 
Euphrates represented the leadership of men of Semitic blood 
from the southern pastures. Their leadership was now to be 
followed by that of men of Indo-European blood from the 
northern pastures (§ 2^). As we sec the ChaWeans giving 
way before the Modes and Persians (I i(n), let us bear in 
mind that we are watching a great racial change, and remember 
that these new Iranian masters of the East were our kindred; 
for both we and they have descended from the same wander¬ 
ing shepherd ancestors, tlie Indo-European parent people, who 
once dwelt in the far-off pastures of inner Asia, probably five 


OWUHOD ytjaua ^ _ + , 

All of these Iranians possessed a beautiful religion interned 
from old Aryan days (sec 5 a 4 f>. Somewhere in the east- J™** 
tra mountains, as far back as 1000 n.c\, an Iranian named 
Zoroaster began to look out upon the life of men in an effort 
to find a new religion which would meet the needs of man’s 
life, lie watched the ceaseless struggle between good and evil 


1 About n« P.C,it. the«EVof 

ife Fertile C«»*W, U»ii can*! -» by lb* *m^l at 

the bone in Bflbyfcub $ 19?), 
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which seemed to meet him wherever he turned- To him ti 
seemed to be a struggle between a group of good beings on the 
one hand and of evil powers on the other. The Good became 
to him a divine person, whom he called Mazda, or Ahura- 
tnazdji. which means "Uid of Wisdom” and whom he ro 
garded as God- Ahuramazda was surrounded by a group of 
helpers much like angels, of whom one of the greatest was the 
Light, called *' Mithras." Opposed to Ahuramnzda and his 
helpers it was finally believed then: was an evil group led by 
a great Spirit of Evil named Ahriman. It was he who later 
was inherited by Jews and Christians as Satan. 


Thus the faith of Zoroaster grew up out of the struggle of 
life itself, and became a great power in life. It was one of the 
noblest religions ever founded. Jt called upon eveiy man to 
stand on one side or the other; to fill his soul with the Good 
and the Light or to dwelt in the Evil and the Darkness, What¬ 
ever course a man pursued, he must expect a judgment hens 
after. This was the earliest appearance in Asia of bdief in a last 
judgment. Zoroaster maintained the dd Ary a n veneration of fire 
(I z+9) as a visible symbol of the Good and the Light and he 
preserved the ancient fir*fcindting priests (headpiece p' 
Zoroaster went about among the Iranian people, preadiin" his 
new religion, and probably for many years found hut Tittle 
response to his efforts. We can discern his hopes and fears 
alike in the little group of hymns he has left, probably the only 
words of the great prophet which have survived. It is charac¬ 
teristic of the horse-loving Iranians that Zoroaster is said to 
Imve finally convened one of their great kings by miraculously 
healmg the king s crippled home. The new faith had gained a 
firm footing before the prophet’s death, however, and before 
700 b.<;. it was the leading religion among the Modes in the 
mountains along the Fertile Crescent. Thus Zoroaster became 
the first great founder of a religious f&ith 

in « probable that Zoroaster 

could neither read nor write, for the Iranians posset no 
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system of writing in his day (see § ;GG). Besides the hymns 
mentioned above, fragments of his teaching have descended to 
us in writings put together in the early Christian centuries, over 
a thousand years after the prophets death. The}' form a book 
known as the Avert#* This we may call the Bible of the Persians, 


Section 23+ Rise of the Persian Lai pi re : Cvrlts 

No people became more zealous followers of Zoroaster than 
the group 0t Iranian tribes known as the Persians, Through 
them a know [edge of him has descended 10 u s, At the fall of 
Nineveh (6 1 2 n^\) {§ 131) they were already long settled in 
the region at the southeastern end of the Zagros Mountains, 
just north of the Persian Gulf, Its shores arc here little better 
than desert P but the valleys of the mountainous hinterland are 
rich and fertile. Here the Persians occupied a district some 
four hisndred miles long. They were a rude mountain peasant 
folk, leading a settled agricultural lift, with simple institutions, 
no art, no writing or literature, but with starring memories of 
their past. A* they tilled their fields and watched their flocks 
they told many a tale of their Aryan ancestors and of the 
ancient prophet whose faith they held. 

They acknowledged themselves vassals of their kinsmen the 
Medcs' who ruled far to the north and northwest of them. 
One of their tribes dwelling in die mountains of l-Jani (see 
map* p. Toll a tribe known as Anshan, was organ **i a 
fit* kingdom. About sixty yean; iter the M of *■ 

little kingdom of Anshan was ruled over by a 
Cyrus. lie succeeded in uniting the other tnbes of his kindred 
Persians into a nation* Thereupon Cyrus at once re 
against the rule of the Medea. Ho gathered peasan 
SokBety, and within three years he defeated the M ing 

and made himself master of the Median temtory. The - 
traordirary career of Cyrus was now a s portae ■. up, n 
all eyes in the Wert were fastened with wonder and alarm. 
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The overifowiug energies of the new conqueror and his 
soldiery proved irresistible. 'Hie Persian |MMants seem 
remarkable archers. 'Use mass of the Persian 

army was made up 
of bowmen (Fig. 113% 
whose storm of arrows 


at bug range over¬ 
whelmed the enemy 
long before die hand- 
lo-hand fighting be¬ 
gan, Bodies of the 
skillful Persian burst- 
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dthtr wing, then rode 
in and completed the 
destruction of the foe. 
These arftmgemcnts 
were taken by the 
Persians from the As- 


ever seen. 


The great states 
Babylonia (Chaldea) 
and Egypt* Lydia un 
der King Croesus in 
western Asia Minor 
(I -m), and even 
Sparta in 
(5 4=6} 

powerful comb 11 j .3 l i> ii l 

against this sudden 
menace* which had 
risen like the flash 
of a meteor in the 


Fig, 113 . FEftslAN Solhiiiks 


Although carrying spears when dojn|: duly 
u palace guards^ the*e men were chiefly 
archer* QS ■* shewn by the size of 

the lirgr quivers on their hacks. The bnw 
bang* on the left shoulder. The royal body ■ 
guard may also be seen wielding their spear* 
around the Fenian king at the haute o f 
Inns (Fig. aoz). Xnttce the *plendid robe* 
wnrn by tht+c palace guards, The figure* 
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an att borrowed by the Fenian* (lec l 1 late 11, 
p* u'i 4 i and employed to beautify ihc palace 
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eastern sky. Without an instant’s delay Cyrus struck at Cretans 
of Lydia/the chief author of the hostile combination. One 
Persian victory followed after another. 5 4 ^ L1,4 ^' 

the Lydian capital (Ffe. »73> ha{i f " nen - CrCC / USi “ 0 
Lvdian king, was a prisoner in the hards of i. >ru>, Lsrus at 
once gained also the southern coasts of Asia Minor. Muhin 
five years the power of the little Persian kingdom m the 
mountains of lilam had wept across Asia Minor to the Mediter¬ 
ranean and had become the leading state in the enema) world. 



Fig. i 14. Baprui^Suaceu Cuv Ri cohu at the Caiti ke of 
Bahylon »y Cyans {539 u.C.) 
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completely collapsed before the advance of the Indo-European 
power. Some ten veara later Cyrus fell in battle (538 b.c.) 
as he was fighting with the nomads in northeastern Iran. His 
body was reverently laid away in a massive tomb of impressive 
simplicity at Pasargadm (Fig. 115), where Cyrus himself had 
established the capital of Persia. Thus passed away the first 
great conqueror of Indo-European blood. 

All Western Asia was now subject to the Persian king; but 
in 525 B.C., only three years after the death of Cyrus, his son 
Cambvscs conquered Egypt. This conquest of the only remain- 
ing ancient oriental power rounded out the Persian Empire to 
include the whole civilized East from the Nile Delia, around 
the entire eastern end of the Mediterranean to the .Egcan, 
and from this western boundary eastward almost to India. 
The great task had consumed just twenty-five years since the 
overthrow of the Modes by Cyrus, ft was an achievement for 
which the Assyrian Empire had prepared the way, and the 
Persians were now to Icam much from the great civilizations 
which had preceded them. 

Section 24. The Civilization op the Persian 
Empire (about* 530 to 330 it.c.) 

The Persians found Babylon a great and splendid city, with 
the vast fortifications of Nebuchadnezzar stretching from rivet 
to river and his sumptuous buildings visible far across the Baby 
Ionian plain (fS *15-^6). The dty was the center of the 
commence of Western Asia and the greatest market in the early 
oriental world. Along ihe Nile the Persian emperors now ruled 
the splendid cities whose colossal monuments we have visited. 
These things and the civilized life which the Persians found 

along the Nile and the Euphrates soon influenced them greatly 
as we shall m. 9 ” 

Aramaic, the speech of the Aramean merchants who filled 
the busy market places of Babylon, had by that time become 











Fig, i i 6, CrFtKAT Stauiwav and Qa t*s uf thk Pi-; h man Palaces at Pt-KStroug* 

The errand terrace of which ihin it the entrance is. ag hit'll at ,in average two-*tory Iioluhs in America, 
11 WJta by a Jirroup of magnificent junto cet, of which ilie ruin* nre shown on p;iye igG, U-li^OW 

the terrace lay ihe royal city, just at in Fig. 104 
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she language of the whole Fertile Crescent. Business docu¬ 
ments were now written in A ram tile with pen and ink on 
papyrus, and day tablets bearing cuneiform writing were slowh 
disappearing. The Persian officials were therefore obliged to 
carry on their government business, tike the collection of tascs, 
in the Aramaic tongue throughout the western half of the Per¬ 
sian Empire. Even as far as the Nile and western Asia Minor, 
they sent out their government documents in Aramaic, this 
universal language of business 1 1 'ig. 13 1 )- 

The government of the Persian kings, like that o! the 
Assyrian Empire, was thus " bilingual ($ 206,1, by which wt 
mean that it employed two languages — Aramaic and the 
old Persian tongue. Even in writing Persian, the Persians 
often employed Aramaic letters, as we write English with 
Roman letters. At the same time, having probably gained 
from Aramaic writing the idea of an alphabet, the I ersian 
scribes devised another alphabet, of thirty-nine mnetform signs, 
which lliey employed for writing Persian on day tablets. 
They also used it when they wished to make records on large 
monuments of stone (Fig. 1. 7 >- Thus the Persians, who bad 
been so long entirely without writing, began to. make enduong 
written records after they entered the Fertile Crescent. Ihesc 
monuments are the earliest Persian documents which have 
desceiuk-d to ns* 
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Fia ir 7 * Triumphal Monument ok Darius tub Grbat. tub 
Rosetta Stone op Asia, on the Cliff of Bekictuk 
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The organization of such a vast empire, stretching from the j&j. Or^mi 
Indus River to the /Egean Sea (almost as long as the United slw 

Slates from east to west) and from the Indian Ocean to the 
deserts of the Caspian, was a colossal task. It demanded an 
effort of organization on a greater scale than any ruler had ever 
attempted before It was much too groat an undertaking to be 
completed by Cyrus, Begun by him, it was carried through by 
Darius the Groat (531-485 n. O, and his organization remains 
one of the most remarkable oduevemorta In ihc history of die 
ancient Orient, if not of the world. The rule of Darius was just, 
humane, and intelligent, but the subject peoples had of course 
no voice in government. AH that die Great King decreed was 
law, and at! the peoples bowed to his word. Darius says in ihe 
Behistun inscription (Fig. 117), " By the grace of Ahuramazda 
these lands have conformed to my decree : even as it was coni’ 
manded unto them by me, so was it done,” Lee us therefore 
notice an important fact here revealed: this system was not 
only attemp t Eng government on a larger scale than the world 
had ever seen before, hut it was government controlled by ^ 
man w The ancient world never forgot the example of the vast 
Persian Empire controlled by one-man power. 

Darius did not desire further conquests, but he planned 10 
main tain the Empire as he bad inherited it. He caused himself p n .vincut 
to be made actual king In Egypf * n Babylonia, but the ^ liem 
rest of the Empire he divided Into twenty provinces, each 
railed a "satrapy,” each province being under a governor 
railed a " satrap," who was appointed by the Great King, as 
the Persian sovereign came to be called* Hi esc arrangements, 
while similar to those of the Chaldean, Assyrian r and Egyptian 
empires, were a further development of provincial rule under 
governors. Indeed the Persian Empire was the first example 
of a fully organized group of subject peoples and nations ruled 
as provinces, an arrangement which we may call a provincial 
system* The subject nations, or provinces under Persian rule, 
enjoyed a good deal of Independence in local matters of their 
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own government, as long as they paid regular tribute and 
furnished recruits for the Croat King's army. To discover and 
prevent local rebellion* the revolt of a governor or people against 
the Persian government^ the Great King kept officials residing 
in each subject state, who were called, alter an old Egyptian 
custom* the King*s Ears or the King + s Eyes* and whose duty 
was 10 repart all insubordination. All this was an advance upon 
the rule of the Assyrian Empire. 

jo* Lu4% Farm lands were disced into vast domains held by powerful 
nobles and other great landowners. There Merc few small 
tand-owning farmers, AH paid dues to help make up the tribute 
collected from all parts of the Empire. In the East it was paid 
as of old, in produce (Si 75 and 189), In the West, chiefly Lydia 
and the Greek settlements in western Asia Minor (f 375), the 
coinage of metal was common by 600 p.c.(| 458)* and there 
this tribute was paid in coined money* The Eastern countries — 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia hersdf—were not quick to adopt 
this new’ convenience. Darius, however* began the coinage of 
gold and permitted his satraps to coin silver. The rate was 
about thirteen to one, that is to savj. gold was w'Orth about 
thirteen times as much as silver. Thus the great commercial 
convenience of coined money issued by the State began to 
come into the Orient during the Persian period* 

* 7 * Nothing shows the wise statesmanship o£ Darius the Great 

K> mort deari y ™n his remarkable efforts to make Persia a 

great sea power. It was no easy task for an inland nation 
of shepherds and peasants like the Persians, separated from 
the water by desert shores, to gain control of the sea. The 
cndcat or$ of Da ritts in this direct ion may be com pared with 
the policy of the German emperor in building up a strong 
navy. Unlike I.mperor William, however, Darius was obliged 
to employ foreign navigators. He dispatched a skillful Mcdi- 
teronctm sailor named Scylas to explore the course of foe 
great Indus River in India. Then Darius ordered him to sail 
along foe coast of Asia from the mouth of the Indus westward 
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is; 


to the Isthmus of Sues. ScylaX was the first Western saitor 
known lo ha^e sailed alon^ this south coast of Asia, so little 
known at that time (about 500 elc.). 

At Suez, Darius restored the ancient hut long ftlled-up canal 
of the Egyptians connecting the Kite with the Red Sea i f 104 k 
Along die ancient route of this canal have been found frag¬ 
ments of great stone tablets erected by Darius (see map, [X 3b), 
llity hear an account of die restoration of the canaf h in which 
we find the words of Darius: fi I commanded to dig this canal, 
from the stream flowing in Egyph called the Nile, lo the sea 
[Red Sea] which stretches from Persia. Then this canal was 
dug as I commanded, and ships sailed from Egypt through this 
canal to Persia* according - to my will" Darius evidently cherished 
uhat proved to be a vain hope* that the south coast of I ersia 
might come to share in the now growing commerce between 
India and the Mediterranean world. As Persia was now lacking 
in small landowners, so also was she lacking m small and enter- 
prising merchants* who might have become gitat promoters 


of commerce. 

Unlike the Syrians, Darius treated the Fbcenkbn ernes 
with kindness* and succeeded in organizing a great 1 biLoician 
war fleet We shall find that DarW son Xenws could depend 
upon many hundreds of ships for warfare and tamp^o* 
in the eastern Mediterranean (II 5 10 )* ^ ^ e 1 

enlightened Persian kings aecompUAed what the Assyrian 
emperors never achieved, and Persia became the first groat 

sea power ui Asia. , 

The Persian emperors maintained communion by excel¬ 
lent roads from end to end of the vast Empar* ( _ n a *> ' 
scale these roads must have done for the I li.'S.ui - 1T1 ! ^ 
railroads do for us, Roj^l messengers maintamcJ ■_»“* mote 
complete postal svstem than had already been introduced under 
the Assyria Em,** 0 »«)- These mongers nero mpn* 
ingly swift, although merchandise required about “ "V 
to go from Susa to the /Eg«o Sea as we now need for goipg 
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around the world. A good example of the effect of these mads 
was the incoming of ihc domestic fowl* which wc commonly 
call the chickcrL Its home was in India and it was unknown 



Fig ttS. Tombs of the JCarueh KlKGs of Persia a Few- 
Miles fko>i the Kmss of Pehshpolis 


After Cyrus and his non Canibyjt, had passed .way, the Persian kines, 
begin nUlg mth Dans,. «uv llc j (heir tomb* in the face of this cliff, 

J™ « l-cr^poli. (Fit-. „ 8} . Here then 

are lie (omtaor Uang. 1 (the Gr«C (third f TOm the left), Xcnce. (at 
Lhefarendj, Harms 11 and Artmemea 1 [fi m and second from the left). 

nimbef GW F^t ^ ' ^ *' ^ haVC thc ‘Otllbs ot 

(tomb of tyrua, ti B , t. 5], leaving out Cambyses the ConquBw or Etvnt, 

*hc« tomb has never been found. The remaining th« e royal t^L 
betongms to the last three kings „f the Ad,™enL tine (the l“ 

I H#h i-^!H* ent t ei * ') rtawfxcl fIT, and Ujriua id, lre eu , in th j 
eilff behind the palaces of Persepolin (Fig. T|fl). The square above the 
colonnade meaeh l«nb front ihow, a sculptured picture of the kin* *0' 
th'pfagAhBMfliwdM before a fire altar. All of these (ombs were broken 
open and robbed in ancient times, like the tomb of Cyrus (Fie Mtl 
ln.uk, in niches, are the massive stone Coffins in which iJariii, Xene*| 
and the other kings and their families we r« buried 


? ihff f Mediterranean until commotion* brought it 

from India to the Skl Thus the Persians brought ,o 

Europe the barnyard fowl so famfliar to us. 
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'rhc ancient Elamite city of Susa, in the Zagros Mountains nj- Cmltn 
(see map, p, 1 oj), was the chief residence and capital (Fig. 20+). residences 
The mild air of the Babylonian plain, however, attracted the 
sovereign during the colder months, when he went to dwell in 
the palaces of the vanished Chaldean Empire at Babylon* In 
spite of its remoteness the earlier kings had made an effort to 
live in their old Persian home* Cyrus built a splendid palace near 
the battlefield where he had defeated the Medcs at Pasargadre 
(see map, p. 434), and Darius also established a magnificent 
residence at Fcrscpolis (Fig- 116), some forty miles south of 
the palace of Cyrus. Near the mins of Lhese buildings the 
tombs of Cyrus, Darius. Xcnees, and the other Persian em¬ 
perors still stand in their native Persia (Fig- * *8). 

The Persian architects had to learn architecture from the 
old oriental peoples now subject to Persia. I he enormous 
terraces (Fig. 116) on which the Persian palaces stood were 
imitated from Babylonia. The winged hulls at the palace 
gates (Fig. it6) were copied from those of Assyria and the 
West The vast colonnades (Fig- 116) stretching along the 
front and filling the enormous halls—the earliest colonnades 
of Asia —had grown up over two thousand years earner on 
the Nile (Fig. 56). Likewise the gorgeously colored palace 

walls of enameled brick (Figs. 113. 2 ° 4 f Wld PLatt -' IIt p ' l6 +> 
reached Persia from the Nile by the way of Assyria and the 
West 1 Thus the great civilizations which made up the Empire 
were merged together in the life of the Persian Empire* 


Section 25, Persian Documents and the 
Decipherment of Cuneiform 


ITic adoption by the Persians of the mixed oriental cMi- 
zation which they found on the Fertile C rescent - Pentadc 

of the greatest scientific importance. It was the documents ^, 
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produced by the Persians when they learned to write cuneiform 
there, which first enabled us to read the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Western Asia (5 160), Without the documents left us by 
the Persians, modem scholars would still be unable to read the 
thousands of day tablets which we discussed in our study of 
Babylonia and Assyria (Figs, 79, 9*, 109, and 126), 

When Aramaic had displaced the Babylonian and Assyrian 
languages (§ 263), there came a time when no one wrote any 
more day tablets or other records in the ancient wedge-writing, 1 
Nearly two thousand years ago the last man who could read 
a cuneiform tablet had passed away. The history of Babylonia 
and Assyria was consequently lost under the city mounds 
(t§ 158-161) along the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Before 1800 a.». travelers in Persia had brought back to 
hurope a number of copies of cuneiform inscriptions which 
they had found engraved on the ruined walls of the Persian 
palaces (Fig. t i6> Jliesc inscriptions were observed to con¬ 
tain a very limited number of cuneiform signs, and hence there 
seemed to be some possibility of learning their meaning. In 
*802 airman schoolmaster at Gottingen named Grotefcnd 
idem died and read the names of Darius and Xerxes and some 
other words and names in these Persian inscriptions. He was 
finally ahfc to read two short Persian inscriptions in cuneiform 
{Fig. MOV These were the first Persian inscriptions ,0 be 
read m modem times, but they were so short that they were 

"5“5* * *» b the Persian 

' 1 ‘ >l ’ ai / Lreuiri cu neiform writing was still by no 
means deciphered 

A number of other interested European scholar were able 
to discover he sounds 0 f nearly all the other signs in the 

BrUbh uftittr, 

I J r m “ n 1 While hc vvas Stationed in Persia, had suc- 

F ? 3r m ° re Perstan than u™ avail- 

able to Europe. Among them was the great Behktun insoiptton 

» Thetoeit eatitom docile* kdMdg * c . 
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Fig* 119 . The Two Old Persian Ihscm^ii^s which were 

FIRST OEOFKEREU AND READ 

Tlit Fcrriui bribes ^panted [he word* m their inscriptSdni by ms*n- 
ing an oblique wedge between nil wcards- The above Arabic numbers 
are here added in order to be abb 10 refer to the different word* It will 
be seen that these numbers {except /) always Mtnd wbttt the obbqtje 
wedge shows a new word begins- Ototefend {(*75) noticed [bat t e 
same word is repeated a number of 1[mcs lpi each of these inscriptions. 
In £ empire No*. a ** -"<3 A «* **7 wUI ^ "W™* “ dl1 
tame word- In /'it occurs also four times (Nos- A tiji ■ n r 1 ?'■ " l ‘ les * 

Inscriptions were found above the figures of Person tin^s, Grtfetchd 
therefore suspected that this frequent word must be the lets tin wort* 
for "king." Moreover, as it occur* in both inscription* *» *> '“ e 

preceding word iJfo. /| would probably be the namt of the king, the 
two words being arranged thus: " Ifilfius [the] king. ' M( cl1 ' c 
found that the word* for the titte* of the king* of **»»**" known 
in later Pertisn documents. Guided by the known ru e*, 1( cm l J 
the following guess ft? to the arrangement and meaning of the words? 

I 9 s * 

Unknown name Of [fhej king JiheJ great lrl £ 

a Persian king 

* ~ t 

of kings, of king unknown name Of 
a Persian king 

etc, {<!> 7 , and S meaning "the son of King Koand-so'T H<! 
pcHmemed with the known names of the kings of ema, an J_ fe 
ing from their length, he found that the probable 
in £ was - Darios,' and for No. r in f «** " Rentes The result 
may be seen in Fig- 1 
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of Darius (F^g. 117). In 1847 Rawlinson published a complete 
alphabet of the Old Persian cuneiform, containing ihirty-nine 
phonetic sign& Along with this alphabet he published also a 


Kh - ilia - y - 9 - r - thi . a 

«tt t 

Feg, i;d. The Name of Xerxes is Olu 

PciESlAX c WEI FORM 

This h the first word m Fig, 119. supposed by 
Grolefand to he ,F Xtricj,” Jtm as our 

H Charles"' is an imperfect form of the an dent 
name ,H Carolus," so the name We call M Xerxes H 
pronouncedly the old VatixMXAi&apmA*. 
The above seven sigfiJI therefore should be 
read- Kh-stia-y-a-r-sha-a, Crotcfend In this 
learned the founds for which these signs 
stood. Now some o( these signi appear in the 
word Hroicfend thought m ■ king' 1 in Per- 
sian, Itencc it was now possible for GnHcffmd 
to see if he could find Out how in pronounce 
the ancient Persian word for ,h king." ^nd the 
reader can do the same. Let him copy on a slip 
of paper the hrat three signs In the word sup¬ 
posedly meaning "lupg"; for example, use 
word j in Ffcg. 119, Now tafcc these three 
tlgns and compare them with the [ n 

" Xerxes * { Fig- T JO). The student will find that 
the three signs he tux copied are the same as 
the fine, second, tud seventh signs in the word 
H Xerxes ip (Fig i3o| r Let Us write down in s 
row the sounds of these three Aigns (first, second, 
and seventh)# and we find we have -^ 4 ^ L 
The ancient Persian Word for m kmg' p must have 
begun with the sounds When we 

compare this with "shah. H the title of the 
present king of Persia, it is evident that Grot*, 
fend Was on the right toad to decipher Old 
Persian cuneiform 


complete transla¬ 
tion of the Ecrsian 
portion of ibe long 
Bchistutt inscrip¬ 
tion {/fm Fig. 1 17), 
This showed that 
he hod completed 
the decipherment 
of ihc Old Persian 
cuneiform — a feat 
all the more re¬ 
markable on flic 
part of Rawlinson 
because be worked 
in the Orient, al¬ 
most entirely in ig¬ 
norance of parallel 
work by scholars 
in Europe, 

Scholars were 
now able for the 
first time to read 
Old Persian inscrip¬ 
tions, and much 
valuable informa¬ 
tion was gained* 
especially from a 
study of the great 


me[lt a *- "7>* But ^ number of Persian inscription* S ur- 
vivm- « very small, lire chief value of (he ability to read 
ancient Persian cuneiform records lay in the fact that this 
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Persian writing might form a bridge leading over to an under 
standing of ancient Eahyivnutn cuneiform. 

Scholars had early discovered that the inscription C on the 
Behistnn monument was written with the same cuneiform signs 
which were also observable on many of Che older c]jv tablets 
{Figs. So and 9?) and stone monuments found in Babylonia. 
Meantime the museums of London and Pans were receiving 
great sculptured slabs of alabaster (Figs, rot, toy, and 106) 
from Nineveh and the palace of Sargon (Fig. 104)- tearing 
many inscriptions, all in the language and writing of inscription 
C on the Rehistun monument (Fig. 117)- Scholars therefore 
perceived that if ihcv could decipher inscription Cat Behisiun, 
they would be able to read all the ancient documents of Baby- 
Ionia and Assyria, reaching bacti to a far greater age than t tr 

few surviving Persian inscriptions. 

Every indication led to die conclusion that inscription C at 
Behistun was a Babylonian translation of the Persian portion, 
already translated by Rawlinsom The Behistun monument 
might'therefore become the Rosetta Stone of Western Asm, 
and enable scholars to read the ancient Babylonian language, 
as the Rosetta Stone had enabled them to read the ancient 
Egyptian language. We can diagram this situate thus; 
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It was again Rawimson, however, who accomplished the task* 
\n 1&50 he published his results* They were followed the 
next year by a full translation of the Babylonian portion of 
the Bchistun inscription. 

ss* The 'Die city-mounds of Babylonia and Assyria at once began 

KJCi«\i 10 speak and to tell us, piece by piece, the three great chapters 

A^jTiology 0 f history along the Two Rivers (Sections 14-20)—some¬ 
thing over twenty-five hundred years of the stoiy of tnan in 
Western Asia, of which the world before had been entirely 
ignorant A group of scholars arose who devoted themselves 
to the study of the vast body of cuneiform documents on clay 
and stone which was then coming and still continues to come 
from the ruined cities of Assyria and Babylonia (Fig, S4). We 
call such scholars AssyrioEogists, Thus it happened that we 
owe to documents left us by the Persian kings the creation of 
a new and wonderful branch of knowledge and the recovery 
of the andent history of Western Asia. 


Section 26 . The Results of Persian Rule 
and its Religious Influence 


D^ttn* For the oriental world as a whole, Persian nfie meant 
about two hundred years of peaceful prosperity (ending about 
3^3 D.c). The Persian kings, however, as time went on, were 
no longer as strong and skillful as Cyrus and Darius, They 
loved luxury and ease and left much of the task of ruling to 
their governors and officials. This meant corrupt and ineffective 
government j the result was weakness and decline. 


m. eh™* The later world, especially the Greeks, often represented 
Penial king* Persian fulcra "as cruel and barbarous oriental tymntsL 
ffidtlifir rale This unfavorable opinion is not wholly justified. The Persian 
emperors felt a deep sense of obligation to give just govern* 
ment to the nations of the earth. Darius the Great tn the 
Bchistun Inscription (Fig. 117) says: u On this account Ahu* 
ramazda brought me help, * . , because I was not wicked 
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nor was I a liar, nor was 1 a tyrant, neither 1 nor anj '-'f tii) 
line, I have ruled according to righteousness," There can be 
no doubt that the Persian Empire, the largest the ancient world 
had thus far seen, enjoyed a government far more just and 
humane than any* that bad preceded it in ibe Hast, 

Many such statements as that of Darius just quoted show 
that the Persian rulers wete devoted followers of Zoroaster’s ni%t™ 
teaching. Their power carried this noble faith throughout 
Western Asa and especially into Asia Minor. Here Mithras* 
regarded by Zoroaster as a helper of Ahuramazda (I 250)- 
appeared as a ticn> of lights anti finalh as ^ ^ 1in 
gradually outshone Ahuram^dn himself- From Asm ^ mor 
Mithras passed intrt Europe, ami, as we shall see, the ait 
b the mighty Persian god spread far and wide through thu 
Soman Empiro, to become a dangerous compet.tor of Lhns- 



any of the great empires of the early world 
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Section' 22. From whom did the Aryan people come forth ? 
What became of them when they left their first home ? What great 
tribes of the Aryans came toward the Fertile Crescent ? Who was 
their great prophet, and what did he teach ? When did he probably 
live ? 

Section 23* What can you say of the rise and conquests of 
Cyrus? What race did he subdue on the Fertile Crescent? What 
race thus became the leaders? What was the extent of the Persian 
Empire ? How long had it taken to conquer it ? Give dates. 

Section 24. Did the Persians possess a dviUratjan like those 
which they found in Babylonia and Egypt? Describe the organic 
station of the Empire by Darius, and his rule. What was the land 
system like? What can you ray about his plans for commerce by 
sea and land? Where was the capital? How did Perdan architec¬ 
ture arise? Give examples. 

Section 2 5. Can you write the three signs with which the ancitni 
Persians began their word for 11 king ,p j? What is the modern Persian 
word for H king ” ? What monument became the Rosetta Stone of 
Western Asia ? Can you explain how? What was the result? 

Section 26. How long did the Pcraan Empire Iasi? Give dates. 
What can you ray about the character of the Persian kings f What 
was happening among the religions of the East f What great reli¬ 
gion was involved in this struggle ? 

Notl. The ikcudi below thows the mbi of Terscpcilta (cf. Fig- rifi). 
















































































CHAPTER VII 


THE HEBREWS ANB THE DECLINE OF THE OR LENT 

Section 27. Palestine a no the Predecessors of 
the Hebrews there 


The home of the Hebrews was on the west end of the 
Fertile Crescent (i 13s), in a bod now called Palestine. 1 It 
is the region lying along the southeast comer of the Mediter¬ 
ranean — a narrow strip between desert and sea; for while the 
sea limits it on the west, the wastes of the desert-hay (| 133) 
sweep northward, forming the eastern boundary of 1 alcstine 
(see map, p. toi), It was about one hundred and fifty miles 
long, and less than ten thousand square miles are included 
within these limits; that is, Palestine was somewhat larger 
than the state of Vermont* 

Much of this area is unproductive, for the desert intrudes 
upon southern Palestine and rolls northward in gaunt and 
arid limestone hills, even surrounding Jerusalem (Fig, ia?>. 
The valley's of northern Palestine, however, are rich and 
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productive. The entire land is without summer mins and is 
dependent upon a rainy season (the winter) for moisture- 
There Is no opportunity for irrigation, and the harvest is 
therefore scantier than in lands enjoying summer rains. Only 





FlO. XXI, AMtl£KT EGYPTIAN PAINTOSO of a BfllCKYAftD WITH 
Asiatic Captives engaged xn + Erick waking (Fifteenth 

CLNTiJRV BX-) 

Thfi Hebrew slaves working in the Egyptian brickyards (stt EkwI. J„ 
14 and v, &-19) must have looked like this when Moses led them foTlh 
into Asia (S *931*. At the tcU below, the soft day h bcins mixed in 
two pdes| one laborer helps load a barbel of clay on the shoulder of 
another, who carries it to the brick-molder, at the right above- Here a 
laborer empties the day from his baiktt, while ihe molder before him 
fills with clay an oblong box, which 3 l the mold, lie has already 
finished three brick*. At the left above, a mol tier spreads Out the 
soft bricks With jpaeea between for the circulation of air to make 
them dry quickly in the sum The overeeer, staff In, hand* sits in ihe 
upper right-hand Corner, and below him see a workman carrying 
away tho dried bricky hanging from a yoke on his shoulder*. Thus 
were made the bricks used for thousands of yeans for the bull ding* 
forming *0 large a part of the cities of the ancient World, from the 
Orient to Athens and Rome (§ 548) 

the northern end of the Palestinian coast has any harbors 
(Fig. 159), but these were early seized by the Phoenicians 
(Sections 39-40). Palestine thus remained cut of! from the 
sea. In natural resources it was too poor (Fig. 09) ever to 
develop prosperity or political power like its great civilized 
neighbors on the Nile and Kuphrates or in Syria and Phoenicia. 
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Here at the west end of the Fertile Crescent, as at the east 
end, the Semitic nomads from the desert-bay 1 reread Section It) 
mingled with the dwellers in tile northern mountains. 1 he 
Nortlierners, chiefly I iittitts from Asia Minor 1 § 35 r—3^0), left 
tiieir mark on the Semites of Palestine. The prominent aquiline 
nose - , still considered to be the mark 01 the Semite, especially 
of the Jew, was really a feature belonging to the (non-Scniitk 1 ) 
Hittites, who intermarried with die people of Palestine and 
gave them this Halite type of face (sec Tig. 146). Strange 
facts f n>m ni an y a. foreign dime therefore crowded the market 
places of Palestine, amid a babel of various dialects. Here 
the rich Jewelry, broiue dishes, anti ivory furniture of the Nile 
craftsmen 1 Pig. 73) mingled with the pottery of the A gcan 
Islands f 1'ig, 1361, the red earthenware of die I lit tiles, or ihe 
gay woolens of Babylonia. The donkeys (headpiece, p, 197X 
which lifted their complaining voices above the hubbub of the 
market, ted grazed along the shores 01 both Nile and Euphrates, 
and their masters had trafficked beneath the Babylonian temple 
towers (Fig, 104) as well as under the shadow of the Theban 
obdisks l Tig. 6s). We recall how traffic with Babylonia bid 
taught these Western Semites to write the cuneiform hand 
(S 187). Palestine was the entrance to the bridge between 
Asia and Africa—a middle ground where the dMv 
Egy pt and Babylonia, of Phoenicia, the -Tgean, and Asia Minor, 
all represented by their wares, .net and commingled as they did 

nowhere else in the early Orient. 

Just as the merchandise of the surrounding nations met in 
peaceful camr>etitk>n in the markets of Palestine, sr, the armies 
of these manor* also met there in battle. The situation of 
Palestine, between its powerful neighbors on the Nile and on the 
Euphrates, made it the battleground where these great nations 

fought for many centuries t* ™ d mer i 

bappv Palestine went through the espenenee of htlle Bejgmm 
in the conflict between Germany and France in i 9 t^ Egypt 
held Palestine for many centuries (S i*8> Later we recall 
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how Assyria conquered it (f§ 2 12-114). Chaldea also held 
it (§ 134)^ and we finally found It in the power of Persia 
(■5 263). When, therefore, the Hebrews originally took | jos- 
scssion of the land, there was little prosjjuct that they would 
ever long enjoy freedom from foreign oppression. 


Section 28, The Settlement or the Hebrews in 
Palestine and the United Hebrew Kingdom 
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The Hebrews were all originally men of the Arabian desert* 
wandering with their flocks and herds and slowly drifting 

iril'Li*l Ji^Bgw 5 -^ ” ltC> 

- ~ * ~~ line {read 

^ ' ' r 1 . r ' ** eadne continued^ 

Another group of 
their tribes had 
been slaves in 
Egypt, where they 
had suffered much 
hardship (Figs* 
121 and 122) 
under a cruel Pha- 
raoh (F%, 123), 

ITicy were Successfully led out of Egypt by thdr heroic leader 
Moses, a great national hero whose acfiicwtrtents they never 
forgot On entering Palestine the Hebrews found the Ca* 
naanites (i i+t) already dulling there in flourishing towns 
protected by massive walls (Figs. i 1+ and 125). The Hebrews 


Fite t tz . Erick Storehouse Rooms 
THOUGHT TO HAVE USER S BUILT BY He- 
brew Slaves \s Eovn? (Thirteenth 
Century u,c,} 

Thai storehotliw is in the city Pitbqjn q n 
the ease qf she Mile Delia, It was built by 
kjicniiL-s II, tv h ose face we Mt in Y\g. i--. 
The miking lhe Critic foi mzh buildings 
may be Been in Fig, In 
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were able to capture only the weaker Canaanitc towns (Fig. i 2*6). 
As the rough Hebrew shepherds looked across the highlands of 
north Palestine they beheld their kindred stuttered over far* 
stretching hilltops with the frowning walls of many a Canaanite 
stronghold (Fig. 

127) rising between 
them* Even Jeru¬ 
salem in the Judean 
highlands (Fig, 137) 
for centuries defied 
the assaults of the 
Hebrew invaders 
(Fig. 126). 

Let us remember 
that these tmeon- 
quered L'anaamtc 
towns now possessed 
a civilization fifteen 
hundred years old, 
with comfortable 
houses* government, 

industries,trade, writ- ^ ( ^ v of Ramses TI, commonly 

ing s and religion— thought to ise t hr Pharaoh who en* 
a dvilizadon which sieved the Hebrews 
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the rude Hebrew 
shepherds were soon 
adopting; for they 
could not avoid inter¬ 
course with the un* 


£ ec | 1^5 for account of the prwrwHian of 
the bodies of the king* of Egypt Ranm-j H 
died about 1^25 E-C-. that over thirty one hun¬ 
dred veara ago ITe WM about ninety yean old, 
It waj probably he who treated the Hebrew* 
so cruelly* aa told in V-xoduM V t 6-i9 {$ = 93 ) 


subdued ConaanUt 

towns, as Unde an<l business threw them together. This min¬ 
gling with the Canaanilcs produced the most profound changes 
in the life of tlie Hebrews. Most of them left their tents (head- 
piece, p. 100) and began to build houses hke those of the O 
naanites (Fig. u5); they put off the rough sheepskin they had 
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worn m the desert, and they put on fine Canaaniie raiment of 
gayty colored woven wool (headpiece, p. 197 ). After a time T in 
appearance, occupation, and manner of life die Hebrews were 
not to be distinguished from the Caimanitcs among whom they 
now lived In short, they had adopted Canaaniie civilization, 
just as newly arrived immigrants among ns soon adopt our 
dothing and our ways. Indeed, as the Hebrews intermarried 
with the Canaanitcs, they received enough 11 lithe blood to 
acquire the Hit Site type of face 1 Fig. 146). 

These changes did not proceed everywhere at the same rate. 
The Hebrews in die [ess fertile South were more attached to 
the old desert life, so that many would not give up the tent 



Fig* 124. The Long Mound of the Ancient Cmr of Jekiceio 

The ml]* Of 'he city and ihG ruins of the housed (F% 12^ arc buried 
under the rubbish whkh makes up stiii mound. \t;iny of the jnelcot 
Citiei of Palestine, ns eld fcc.p arc now such mound* as this 


and the old freedom of [he desert The wandering life of the 
nomad shepherd on the Judean hills could still be seen from 
the walls of Jerusalem, Here, then, were two differing modes 
of life among the Hebrews: In the fertile North of Palestine 
we fmd the settled life of the town and its outlying fields- in 
the South, on the other hand, the wandering life of the nomad 
still went on. For centuries this difference formed an impor 
tant cause of discord among the Hebrews, 

d? >n F ofthr Fonuim ^y for Hebrews, Egypt was now in a state of 

Htbrt# ' * decline (1100 n.a) (§ 124) and Assyria had not yet conquered 

kicii” UosC 5dS ) e ^ ul a Mediterranean peoplecalled Philistines 
fhcadpieoe, p. *53, and § 379) had at this time migrated from 
the island of Crete to the sea plain at the southwest comer ot 
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Palestine (s«unip f p. 196). By itopfl-C. these Philistines formed 
a highly civilized and warlike nation, or group of city-kingdoms. 
Hand pressed by the PEiilbtmes, the Hebrew local leaders, or 
Judges, as they were called, found it hard to mute their people 
bto a nation* About a generation before the year 1000 rue.* 



Fig, 125. Fuins of tup. Houses of Amciext Jericho 

Only the st tint foundations at these houses lie preserved, ihe walls 
Were Of sun-baked brick, and the rtins of over three Thou sand > ears ha C 
washed The,,, away; for these house, date <™i about '*“**>"* 
in them lived the Canaan!tea. whom the Hebrew* found ini I-^estme 
IS 393). Here we find (he pottmy jars, glass, and “she* “ the hoosfr 
hold ; also things carved of atone, tike sea's, a " d ““ 

Of metal- The or these people *r* cj*.Hy learned from 

Egypt (5 =91). Cuneiform tablet* of elay found in lh ™ r, ' ir,s iW 
the influence of Habylonian business (|S l* 7 > ind *9*) 


however, a popular leader named Saul succeeded in gaining f<>r 
himsdf theofBccof king. The new k&ig was a Southerner who 
still loved the old nomad customs; he hat! no lised axrde and 
dwelt in a lent In the fierce struggle to thrust back the Vhibs- 
does, Saul was disastrously defeated, and, seeing the mitt of \m 
army, he fell upon his own sword and so died (about iooo ill,), 
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Fig. izG. Letter of the Egyptian 
Governor of Jerusalem telling of 
Invasion of Palestine by titr 
Fourteenth Century ilcl) 


□ 

cuneifor 
govcra-or, 

[Hebrew*] mj 1 
kingk my bnJ 
thus wxlc [khiuton* at 
falling CO pieces (f 123} 


In r few years the 
ability of David* one 
of Saul's daring men 
at aims whom be liad 
unjustly outlawed, won 
the support of the 
South. Seeing the im¬ 
portance of possess¬ 
ing a strong castle* 
the sagacious David 
selected the undent 
fortress on the steep 
hi]] o£ Jerusalem (Mg. 
i^7) P hitherto held by 
the Canaaniies, He 
therefore gained pos¬ 
session of it and made 
it his residence. I lerc 
he ruled for a time 
as king of ths R*it+B 
till his valor 
dier and his viuuEm 
on aU sides won him 
also the support of 
the more prosperous 
North. The FhilLs- 
tines were now beaten 


Written in Babyv 
iirificd Egyptian 

T^irn&h fur help* Hying : M The Khabim 
of [be Ling P No ruler Icmaina so (fre 
The kuig of Egypt ia whom be wrote 
when the Egyptian Empire in Asia was 
rSter ii erne of a group of three hun¬ 


dred such cuneiform letter* found in one of the rooms of Ikhnatnn's 
palace at Tell et-Afnama (or A mama), and called the Amarna Letters, 
thir oldest body of international correspondence In the world We find 
In them the earlieil mention of the Hebrew* (ef. Fig. ^ an d see ) 187} 
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off, and David ruled over art extensive Hebrew kingdom. He 
enjoyed a long and prosperous reign,and his people never forgot 
his heroic deeds as a warrior nor his skill as a poet and singer. 



Tig, is?, Glimpse ov the Walls of Jerusalem fkom tilt. 
Low Valle v helow the Old Cavaakite Fortress 

The house* on ike right of this valley belong to die modem village u f 
Klloam; but or the left we see the high wall* of Jeiwsalem Where they 
p:i%4 n fun ml the ancient place of the temple, Here obnve in jJ the left, 
looking down several hundred feet into this valley, was the Lanaomte 

fortress capture!! by David If 3571. bul & lot1 « a S° feU ™ l " '! nd 
disappeared. The wail «C see here is of a much later date. Diet* 
tuta mie fortress must have looked very much like the Ci5tl ^ r ^ . ' 
northern neighbor, the king of Siltnal lH(f. 57)' t 'rawn 
graph by Vnderwnod & Underwood) 


David's son, Sobmton, became, like Hammur.ipi, erne M thv 
leading merchants of the East. He trafficked in h«*s and 
launched a trading fleet in partnership with Hiram, the Fhoyucjan 
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king of Tyre. His wealth enabled him to marry a daughter 
of the king of Egypt, and he delighted in oriental luxury and 
display. He removed tire portable tent which the Hebrews had 
thus far used as a temple, and with the aid of his friend Hiram* 
who loaned him skilled Phoenician workmen, he built a rich 
temple of stone in Jerusalem (Mg. 127). Such splendor de¬ 
manded a great income, and to secure it lie weighed down 
the Hebrews with heavy taxes. The resulting discontent of his 
subjects was so great that T under Solomon's sou, the Northern 
tribes withdrew from the nation and set up a king of their 
own. Thus the Hebrew nation was divided into two kingdoms 
before it was a century old. 


Section 29. The Two Hebrew Kingdoms 


There was much hard feeling between the two Hebrew king¬ 
doms, and sometimes fighting, Israel, as we call die Northern 
kingdom, was rich and prosperous ; its market places were filled 
with industry and commerce; its fertile fields produced plenti¬ 
ful crops, Israel displayed the wealth and success of town 
lit’c. On the other hand. Judah, the Southern kingdom, was 
poor; her land was meager < Fig, 12S); besides Jerusalem she 
had no large towns; many of the people still wandered with 
their flocks. 


Tht-se two methods of life came into conflict in many ways, 
but especially in religion. Every old Canasnite town had for 
centuries ils locaf town god, tailed its " ban!” or *■ lord.-* The 
Hebjew townsmen found it very natural to worship the pods 
of their neighbors, the Carmnitc townsmen. They were thus 
tmfaithful to their old Hebrew God Yahvch for Jehovah). 1 To 
some devout Hebrews, therefore, and especially to those in the 
South, the Canaanitc gods seemed to Ik? the protectors of the 
wealthy class in the towns, with their luxury and injustice to 


1 TJ " r lle , bl , rt,s Pmt»taWd the nan* fll f their W .Yahsmsh.” 11,. om . 

as? je=s 2-2 : r. 
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the pcx>r T while Yahveh appeared as the guardian of the sim¬ 
pler shepherd life of the desert, and therefore the protector of 
the poor and needy. 

There was growing reason for such beliefs. Less that) a cen¬ 
tury after the separation of the two kingdoms, Ahab, a king of 
Ihe North, had had Naboth, one of his subjects, killed in order 
to seize a vineyard belonging to Naboth, and thus to enlarge 





Fig. ii3. The Stony and UnhrodUctiye Fields of Judah 

Judah i, tartly made up of sifrifc ^ 

Note the scantiness of Lhe grewing grain » the .oregroun 


his pskoe gardens. Reports of such wrongs stirred ! he anger 
of Elijah, a Hebrew of old nomad habiis, who lived in the 
desert cast of the Jordan. Still wearing his desert sheepskin 
he suddenly appeared before Ahab in ihe ill-gotten \nteiar 
and denounced lhe king for his semire of i<- Thus this un- 
couth figure front the desert proclaimed war tween ^ a 
and the injustice of town life. Elijah's foDowets finally slew not 
only the entire Northern royal family, but also the priests of 
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the Canaanitc gods (or baals). Such violent methods, however, 
could not accomplish Easting good. They were the methods 
of Hebrews who thought of Yahveh only as a war god. 

Besides such violent leaders as these, there were also among 
the Hebrews more peaceable men. who likewise chafed under 
the injustice of town life. These men turned fondly back to the 
grand old days of their shepherd wanderings, out on the broad 
reaches of the desert, where no man *' ground the faces of the 
poor." This point of view is picturesquely set forth in a simple 
narrative history of the Hebrew forefathers— a glorified picture 
of their shepherd life, as we find it in the immortal tales of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, of Abraham and Isaac, of Jacob and Joseph. 
These tales belong among the noblcsr literature which has sur¬ 
vived to us from the past < sec Cen, jotiv, xxvii, xxviii, mvii, 
xxxix-xlvii, 1.’), Vi e should notice also that they are the earliest 
example of historical writing in prose which we have inherited 
from any people. 

Another century passed, and about 750 n.e another dingy 
figure in sheepskin appeared Ln the streets of Bethel, where the 
Northern kingdom had an important temple. It was Amos, a 
shepherd from the hills of Judah In the south. In the solitudes 
of his shepherd life Amos had learned to see in Yahveh far 
more than a war god of the desm. To him Yahveh seemed to 
be a God of fatherly kindness, not demanding bloody butcheTv 
like that practiced by Elijah’s followers (I 301), hut neverih* 
less a God who rebuked the selfish and oppressive wealthy class 
of the towns. The simple shepherd could not resist the inner 
impulse to journey to the Northern kingdom and proclaim to 
the luxurious townsmen there the evils of their manner of life. 

We can imagine the surprise of the prosperous Northern 
Hebrews as they suddenly mot this rode shepherd figure dad 
in sheepskin, standing at a street comer addressing a crowd 
of townsmen. He was denouncing their showy clothes, fine 
houses, beautiful furniture (Fig. too), and, above all, their cor¬ 
rupt lives and hard-heartedness toward the poor, whose lands 
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they seised for debt and whose labor they gamed by enslaving 
their fellow Hebrews, These things had been unknown in ihe 
cteserL By such addresses as these Amos, id course, endangered 
his life, but he thus became the hist social reformer in Asia* 

We apply the term "'prophet P1 to such great Hebrew leaders 
who pointed out the way toward unseEhsh living, brotherly kind- 
ness^ and a higher type of religion. The same kind of effort to 
lead men to show justice and kindness toward all, especially 
toward the poor, had long been known in Egypt! % 100). and it 
js possible that Amos had heard of such Egyptian teachings. 

Fearing that his teachings might be lost if they remained merely 
spoken words, Amos finally sat down and put his sermons into 
writing, and thus they have survived to us (§§ 31^317). 

For while all this hud been going on, the Hebrews had been t he 

, . . , j Hebrews 

learning to write, as so many of thiur nomad predecessors team to » n ic 

on the Fertile Crescent had done before them. (§§ 167 and 

30 1). They were now abandoning the day tablet (Fig. 126), 

and they w rote on papyrus with the Egyptian pen and ink 

(Kg. ioi). They borrowed their alphabet from the Pbcenh 

nan and Arainiean merchants (S s fl 5)' Ihere is no doubt 

that our earliest Hebrew historian's admiration for the nomad 

life (I 30s)_although the nomads were without writing—did 

rot prevent him from making use of this new and great con¬ 
venience of Ham life | that is, writing. The rolls confining 
the beautiful tales of the patriarchs, or bearing the teachings of 
such men as .Amos, were the first books which die Hebrews 
produced — their first literature. Such rolls of papyrus were 
exactly like those which had been in use in Egypt f |jr over two 
thousand years. The discovery of the household papers of a 
Hebrew community' in Egypt has shown us just how suLh a 
page of Hebrew or Aramaic writing tooked (Fig* I3i> But 
literature remained the only art the Hebrews posseaed. They 
had no painting, sculpture, or architecture, rf 

these things they borrowed from their great neighbors Egypt, 

Phoenicia (S 39S), Damascus, or Assyria* 
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Section 30. The Destruction of t „ e Hebrew 
Kingdoms uy Assyria and Chaldea 

While the Hebrews had been deeply stirred by their own 
conflicts at home, such men as Amos had also perceived and 
proclaimed [lie dangers coming from abroad, iron beyond the 
borders of Palestine, especially Assyria. Amos indeed announced 
the coming destruction of the Northern kingdom by Assyria, 
because of the evil lives of the people. As Amoa had foreseen, 
Assyria first swept away Damascus (|| soS and 21-21 Thu king- 
(loot uf Israel,thus left exposed, was the next victim, and Samaria, 
Its capital, was captured by rite Assyrian* m 713 tuc. (§ 213), 
Many of the unhappy Northern Hebrews were carried away as 
captives, and the Northern nation, called Israel, was destroyed 
after having existed for a little over two centuries. 

1 he national hopes of die I Icbrcws were now centered in 
the helpless little kbigdom of Judah, which struggled on for 
over a century and a quarter more, in the midst of a great 
world conflict, in which Assyria was the unchallenged cltam* 
piun. Thus far thaughtful Hebrews had been accustomed lo 
think of their Oyd as dwelling and ruling in Palestine only. 
Did ho have power also over tlwt vast world arena where all 
the great nations were fighting f Hut if so, was not Asm.r 

V v‘ l u ?**,' £0<J ° f victorirJUS Aj **y ria t stronger than 
\ahvch, the Cod of the Hebrews? And many » despairing 

Hebrew, as he looked out over the hills of Palestine, wasted 
by the armies, of .Assyria (Fig. t* 9 ), felt b ^ hcart ^ 

Assur, the god of the Assyrians, must indeed be stronger than 
Yahvch, Cod of the Hebrews. 

It was in the midst of somber doubts like these, in the years 
before 700 b.c., that the princely prophet Isaiah, in one great 
T“" after «*,, addled th , nnddtadea wfcfch 

° f I™*™, 11 “ !“*“ «f Wekrit, a . 

gates 11 *. . 30 ), and (k terrified thronga in fl* dly were 
opcnlms at any moment to hear ,h. finder „, c , 
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Assyrian war engines (headpiece, p. 140) battering down die 
{Tumbling walls of their city, as they had crushed the walls of 
Damascus and Samaria. Then the bold words of the dauntless 
Isaiah lifted them from despair like the triumphant cal! of a 
trumpet- He told them that \ ahvtrh ruled a kingdom far larger 



Fk;. jag. Hebrews paving Twbute to the King of Assvkia 

The Assy™ king, Shalmaneser [ I r, stands at the lrft T followed hy two 
attendants. Before him hover* the '.'Hopedsun-disk (5 :io »nd?ig I0-). 
His appearance in the middle of the ninth cetttaty 1-c,gmprignmg m 
the West against Damascus IfsoS). » fnghwnrf the Uebi«»i o 
Northern kingdom that their king (Jehu) will ** ***■£&■J ng 
by an envov whom we see here being down at the kings feet- MUul 
the Hebrew envoy are two Assyrian officers who we taiijg upw dne«f 
thirteen Hebrews (not included here) bearing gA>£■J™'* 1 ***; 
Although it was over a century before the Assyrian 
capturing D««CU. If? at* >.L 
Hebrews what they might eapecL The scene 
shaft set up by the Assyrian ting » his pabce onffie T gn . 

modern excavator, found it. It is now in the British Museum 

than Palestine-that He controlled the groat world arena, 
where He, and not Assur, was the triumphant champion. If the 
Assyrians had wasted and plundered Palestine, « was because 
the; were but the lash in the liands of Yahvch, who was using 
them as a scourge to punish Judah for its wrongdoing. Tsa.ah 
made this all clear to the people by vivid oriental illustrations, 
calling Assyria the "rod" of Yahveh'a anger, scotugmg the 
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Fig. 130 . Sf.xnacijekib, King of Assyria* 
receiving CAmvE Hebrews 
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The artist* endeavoring to sketch the Meny 
h'fih of southern Pa1fcAtine p hns made the sur¬ 
face of the Ground look like &caj«. We ice the 
Assyrian king leafed on si throne, while ad¬ 
vancing up the hill is a group of Assyrian 
Mldien headed by the grand vkter. who stands 
before the king, announcing the coming of the 
Hebrew captives. At the left, behind the sol- 
diera, appear three of the captives kneeling on 
the ground ami liftin g up their handa to appeal 
for mercy. The inscription over the viaicr^ 
head read*, 11 Sennacherib, king of the world* 
king of Assyria, seated himself upon a throne* 
while the captivei of Uthish passed before 
him- Lichish was a small town of southern 
Fslesiine. Sennacherib captured many auch 
Hebrew towns and carried off Over two hun 
died thousand captives; but even his own rec- 
Olds make no claim that he captured Jerusalem 
feL $ 309)- The scene Li engraved On a large 
slab of -bfaufe* which with many others 
adorned the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh 


Thus while the 
people were mo¬ 
mentarily expecting 
the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Isaiah 
undauntedly pro¬ 
claimed a great and 
glorious future for 
the Hebrews and 
speedy disaster for 
the Assyrians. When 
at length a pestilence 
from I he marshes 
of the eastern Nile 
Delta swept away 
the army of Sen¬ 
nacherib and saved 
Jerusalem* it seemed 
to the Hebrews thr 
destroying angel ot 
Yahveh who had 
smitten the Assyrian 
host (sec 2 Kings 
52-37), Some 
of the I febrews then 
began to see that 
they must think of 
Yahveh as ruling a 
larger world than 
Palestine, 

Nearly a century 
after the deliverance 
from Sennacherib 
they beheld and 
rejoiced over the 
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destruction of Nineveh (G12 B.c, 5 3 3 J ), -^'d they fondlj. 
hoik'd that the fall of Assyria meant final deliverance from 
foreign oppression. But they had only exchanged one foreign 
lord for another, and Chaldea followed Assyria in control of 
Palestine 1 $ 133). Then their unwillingness to submit brought 
upon the Hebrews of Judah the same fate which their kindred 
of Israel had suffered ($ 306). In ^ Nebudiadnenai, 
the Chaldean king, destroyed Jerusalem and carried away the 
people to exile in Babylonia. The Hebrew nation both North 
and South was thus wiped out. after having existed about 
four and a half centuries since the crowning of Saul 


Section 31. The Hebrews in Exile and Tram 
Deliverance by the Persians 

Some of the fugitive* fieri to Egypt Among them was the 
melancholy pmphet Jeremiah, who had foremen the coming 
destruction of Jerusalem with its temple of Yahveh. 1 fo strove 
to teach his |>eopte that each must regard his own Iwart as a 
temple of Yahvch, which would endure long after His tern pie 
in Jcnisalem had crashed into ruin. Recent excavation Iras 
restored to us the actual papers of a colony of Hebrew* in 
Egypt at Elephantine (see map, P* 3 *- *"■>' l hcs * 

papers (Fig. 131) show that the exiled Hebrews in W W 
not vet reached Jeremiah's ideal of a temple of \ahvch m 
every human heart; for they had built a temple of the,r own, 
tn which they carried on the worship of Yahvch. 

Similarly, the Hebrew exiles in Babylonia were not yet con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the teaching they had heard from their 
great leaders the prophets. There were at first only grief and 
unanswered questioning* of which the echo still reaches us: 
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How &hal| we smg Yahveh's &nng 
In a lEnn^knd^ (Psalms 137, 1-^) 

Had they not loft Yahveh behind in Palestine? And thou 
arose a wonderful teacher 1 among the Hebrew exiles, and out 
of centuries of affliction gave them the answer. In a series of 
triumphant speeches this greatest of the Hebrews declared 
Yahveh to be the creator and sole God of the universe. He 
explained to his fellow exiles that suffering and affliction were 
the best possible training and discipline to prepare a people 
for service. He announced therefore that by afflicting them 
Yahveh was only preparing His suffering people for service lg 
the world and that He would yet restore them and enable them 
to fulfil a great mission to all men. He greeted the sudden rise 
of Cyrus the Persian t S S) with joy. All kings, he taught, 
were but instruments in the hands of Yahveh, who through 
the Persians would overthrow the Chaldeans and return the 
Hebrews to their land. 

Thus had the Hebrew vision of Yahveh slowly giown from 
the days of their nomad life, when they had seen him only as a 
fierce tribal war god, having no power beyond the corner of the 
desert where they lived, until now when they had come to see 
that He was a kindly father and a righteous ruler of all the earth. 
This was monotheism (f i jo), a belief which made Yahveh the 
sole Cod. They had readied it only through a long development, 
which brought them suffering and disaster—a discipline Easting 
many centuries, just as the individual today, especially a young 
person, learns from his mistakes, and develops character as he 
suffers for his own errors, so the suffering Hebrews had out¬ 
grown many imperfect ideas. They thus illustrated the words 
of the greatest of Hebrew teachers, " First the blade, then the 
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ear, then the full grain in the ear." 1 By this rich and wonder 
ful experience of the Hebrews in religious progress the whole 
world was yet to profit 

When the victorious Cyrus entered Babylon (5 361) the 
Hebrew exiles there greeted him as their deliverer. His 
triumph gave the Hebrews a Persian ruler. With peat 
humanity Lhe Persian kings allowed the exiles to return to 
their native land. Some had prospered in Babylonia and did 
not care to return. But at different times enough of them went 
back to Jerusalem to rebuild the dty on a very modest scale 
and to restore the temple. 

The authority given by the Persian government to the 
returned Hebrew leaders enabled them to establish and publish 
the religious laws which have ever since been revered by the 
Jews. The religion thus organized by the returned Hebrew* 
leaders we now call Judaism, the religion of the Jews. Under 
it the old Hebrew kingship was not revived. In its place a 
High Priest at Jerusalem became the ruler of the Jews. The 
Jewish state was thus a religious organization, a church with a 
priest at its head. 

Tht leadcrs of this church devoted themselves to the study of 
ih c the ancient writings of ilidr race still surviving in their hands,, 
dw Midi number of die old writings, some of them mentioned in the 
Old testament, had been losL They arranged and copied the 
orations and addresses of the prophets, and all the old Hebrew' 
writings they possessed. As lime went on. and the service of 
the restored temple develop, they arranged a remarkable 
book of a hundred and fifty religious songs — the hymn hook of 
the second temple, known to us as the Book" of Psalms. 
For a long time, indeed for centuries, these various Hebrew 
books, such as the Law, the Prophets, the Psalms, and others, 
circulated in separate rolls, and it did not occur to anyone to 
put them together to form one book, 
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It was not until Christian tim« that the Jewish leaders put 3 ^ ™^ 
all these old writings of their fathers together to form one ^ 
book. Printed m Hebrew, as they were originally written, . „& ew 
they form the Bible of the Jews at the present day. The* «*" 
Hebrew writings have also become a sacred book of he 
Christian nations. When translated into Eogfasfa, it ts called 
the Old Testament. It forms today the most precious legacy 
which we have inherited from the older Onent before the 
coming of Christ (*.io« 7 >- It t* the story of how a rude 
shepherd folk issued from the wilds of the Arabian desert, to 
live fa. Palestine and to go through experiences there whrch 
made them the religious teachers of the cwJ.cd world And 
we should further remember, that, crowning all then fustoo, 
there came forth from them in due tunc the founder o the 

Christian religion (S 1067)- ° ne oi f* m0St 

that wc owe to the Persians, therefore, was thnr 

of the Hebrews to Palestine. T* Persons 

aided in transmitting to us the great kfl«? £ 

which we have in the Old Testament, and m the life of 

Founder of Christianity* 

Section 3 e. Deoeise of Ootkt«. Leadership i 
Estimate of OkiehiAE Ciyiuzation 

Persia was the last of the great, oriental ^ 
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over oriental civilisation for a moment and 
review what it accomplished in over thirty^c hundred year* 
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rule of the incoming Indo-Europeans, led by the Persians 

(from 539 on). ’ 

310. The What did the A indent Orient really accomplish for the human 
SthcUri^nt* [fX tbc COursc ot this long career ? It gave the world the 
inveAtigM f ]r&t highly developed practical arts, like metal work, weaving, 
glassmaking, paper-making, and many other similar industries. 
To distribute the products of these industries among other 
peoples and cany on commerce, it built the earliest seagoing 
shifts, k first was able to move great weights and undertake 
large building enterprises—large even for us of today. The 
early Orient therefore brought forth a great group of inventions 
surpassed in importance only by those of [he modern world, 
u ^ 0 ™ lrt a3s ° k P v t us the earliest architecture in stone 
ofthffOricatj masonry, die colonnade, the arch, and the lower or spire. It 
£ d ic, produced the earliest refined sculpture, from the wonderful 
2 gjjg£' portrait figures and colossal statues of Egypt to the exquisite 
csUctST' Eea k Df “ ri y Babylonia* It gave us writing and the earliest 

idcncc, alphabet. In literature it brought forth the earliest known 

government tales in narrative prose, poems, historical works, social dis¬ 
cussions, and even a drama. It gave us the calendar wc stfD 
use. It made a beginning in mat hematics, astronomy, and 
medicine. It first produced government on a largo scale, 
whether of a single great nation or of an empire made up 
of a group of na tions. 

gjj™*,,,, FinaUy ’ in retigbn ** ^ developed the earliest belief in 
of the Orient: a sole God and his fatherly care for all men, and it laid the 
foundations of a religious life from which came forth the 
founder of the leading religion of the civilized world today. 
For these things, accomplished—most of them—while Europe 
was still undeveloped, our debt to the Orient is enormous. 

Let us see, however, if there were not some important 
things which the East had not yet gamed. The East had 
at ways accepted as a matter of course the rule of a king, 
and believed that his rule should be kindly and just. It had 
never occurred to anyone there, that the pwplt should have 
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a voice In the government, and something to say about how 
they should be governed. No one had ever gained the idea of 
a free citizen, a man feeling what we call patriotism, and under 
obligations to vote and to share In the government. Liberty as 
we understand it was unknown, and the rule of the people, 
which we call "democracy," was never dreamed of in the 
Orient. Hence the life of the individual man lacked the 
stimulating responsibilities which come with citizenship. Such 
responsibilities. — like that of thinking about public questions 
and then voting, or of serving as a soldier to defend the 
nation, — these duties quicken the mind and force men to 
action, and they were among the strongest influences in pro¬ 
ducing great men in Greece and Kome, 

Just as the Orientals accepted the rule of hinge without 
question, so they accepted the rule of the godr. It was a 
tradition which they and their fathers had always accepted. 
This limited their ideas of the world about them. They thought 
that every' storm was due to the interference of some god, and 
that every eclipse must be the angry' act of a god or demon. 
Hence the Orientals made little inquiiy into the natural causes 
of such things. In general, then, they suffered from a lack of 
freedom of the mind — a kind of intellectual bondage to religion 
and to old ideas. 1 Under these circumstances natural science 
could not go very far, and religion was much darkened by 
superstition, while art and literature lacked some of their 
greatest sources of stimulus and inspiration. 

There were, therefore, still boundless things for mankind 
to do in government, in thought about the natural world, in 
gaining deeper views of the wonders and beauties of nature, 
as well as in art, in literature, and in many other lines. This 
future progress was to be made in Europe — that Europe 
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which we left at the end of our first chapter in the T^ite Stone 
Age. To Europe, therefore, we muse now turn, to follow across 
the eastern Mediterranean the course of rising civilization, as 
it passed from the Orient to our forefathers in early Europe 
four to five thousand years ago. 


QUESTIONS 

Sect[qn 2?. Describe the situation. and character of the land 
of the Hebrews. What cun you say about the character of its 
civilization? Was it likely to offer a tranquil home? Why? 

Section Where was the erjjpttiil home of the Hebrews? 
Where did some of them suffer bondage ? What was the result of 
their living among the Canaaniics ? Did all the Hebrews adopt the 
settled life? When did they gain their first king and who w as he? 
Who was their leading enemy? Describe the reign of David j of 
Solomon, What happened to the kingdom after Solomon? 

Section 29. What were the relations between the two Hebrew 
kingdoms? Contrast the two kingdoms. How did (hi* contrast 
offset religion? What work did Elijah do? Were there more peace* 
fu] men of similar opinions f What can you say of the tales of she 
patriarchs? Tell the story of Amos. What was the work of a 
prophet? Whence did the Hebrews learn to write and what were 
their first books? 

Section 30. What danger threatened the Hebrews from abroad? 
What happened to the Northern kingdom? I>id the Hebrews be¬ 
lieve Yahveh to be stronger than Assur? What can you say of the 
work of Isaiah? TcEl about Sennacherib's campaign against Jerusa¬ 
lem. Describe the destruction of the Southern kingdom. 

Section 31, What became of the Hebrews of Judah? What 
did they think about Yahveh? Who taught them better and what 
was his teaching ? Did the Hebrews reach their highest ideas about 
Yahveh all at once or were such ideas a gradual growth ? Whit did 
the returned Hebrews accomplish and by what authority? 

Section 3^ What were the most important tiling? which the 
Orient contributed to human life? Did the people there ever have 
any voice in government? Were there any citizens? What was the 
attitude of the Orientals toward lire gods ? What w a* the effect upon 
science? To what region do we now follow the story of early man 7 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE DAWN OP EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION AND THE RISE 
OF THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 

Section* 33. The Pawn of Civilization in Europe 

We have already studied the life of earliest man in Europe, gi^Lne 
where we followed his progress step by step through some fifty *,4 

thousand years (Sections i- 4 \ At that point we were obliged 
to leave him and to pass over from Europe to the Orient, to 
watch there the birth and growth of civilization, while all Europe 
remained in the barbarism of the Late Stone Age. .Meantime 
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the towns and villages of the Late Stone Age men had stretched 
far across Europe. The smoke of their settlements rose through 
the forests and high over the iakes and valleys of Switzerland* 
Their roofs dotted the plains and nestled in the inlet* of die 
sea, whence they were thickly strewn far up the winding vah 
leys of the rivers into inner Europe, In southeastern Europe 
these men had finally reached the dawn of the Age of Metal,, 
about three thousand years before Christ 1 

The occasional visits of the traders from the coast settle¬ 
ments along the Mediterranean were welcome events. Such 
a trader's wares were eagerly inspected. Some bargained with 
him for a few deco rated jars of pottery, while others pre¬ 
ferred glittering blue-glaze beads. Great was the interest, 
too, when the trader exhibited a few shining beads or neck 
rings of a strange, heavy, gleaming, reddish substance, so 
beautiful that the villagers trafficked eagerly for them. Most 
desired of all, however, was the dagger (Fig, 132) or ax head 
made of the same unknown substance. Such ax heads, though 
they were much thinner, did not break like stone axes, and 
they could be ground to a better edge than the ground stone 
ax ever gained. 

To the communities of inner Europe, the trader brought also 
vague rumors oF the lands from which his wares had come, 
of great peoples who dwelt beyond the wide waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Whereupon some of the Late Stone Age 
villagers of Europe perhaps recalled a dim tradition of their 
fathers that grain and flax, and even cattle and sheep, first 
came to them from the same wonderlands of the Far East, 

With rapt attention and awe-struck faces they listened to the 
traders tales, telling of huge ships (Fig. 41) which made tbe 
rude European dugouts (Fig. 14) look like tiny chips. They 

1 A* ire ftiatl Kc r the Stone Age ma ^nly very gradual!? *u ;.'ccdrd kj ihu 
Copp* of IS tntue Age. tfeul leached KmU 3 Piwlem F_ii#*pe sot long Wr 
jooo but In weiuiti md nonhEft* Europe It 1atmoet 20001.C. before 
at ihc Copper Age, wluch saon beomc the Utoeic A^, 
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had many oarsmen on each side, and mighty fir trunks were 
mounted upright in the craft, carrying huge sheets of linen to 
catch the favoring wind, which thus drove them swiftly from 
land to land. They came out of the many mouths of the vast 
river of %ypt^ greater than any river in the world, said the 
trader, and they bore heavy cargoes across the Mediterranean 



Fm. 132. Series op Four Dagger Blades of Copper and 
Bronze, showing Influence prom Egypt to Denmark 
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The lost handtci were oi wood. bone. or ivory, and the rriet hole* for 
fastening them can still be seen- We ace in this -Aeries how the early 
Egyptian form {/H phased from Egypt acrosi Europe to the Scandina¬ 
vian countries. The later swords of western Europe were simply the 
old Egyptian dagger elongated 

Id the islands and coasts of southeastern Europe or neighbor¬ 
ing Asul Thus at the dawn of history, barbarian Europe 
looked across the Mediterranean to the great civilization of 
the Xile, as our own North American Indians fixed their 
wondering eyes on the first Europeans who landed in America, 
and listened to like strange talcs of great and distant peoples. 

Slowly Europe learned the use of metal (Fig. 133 and P- ***. 
footnote). In spite of much progress in craftsmanship and a 
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more civilized Rife in general* tiie possession of metal did not 
enable the peoples of Europe to advance to a high type of 
civilization. They still remained without writing, without arthb 
lecture in hewn stone masonry, and without targe sailing ships 
for commerce.* The failure to make progress in architecture 
beyond such rough stone structures as Stonehenge (Fig. 20} 



Fin. 133 . OlARIOT AiADF HY THE MECHANICS OF BftO^ZE AGE 

EUROPE 

This chariot showf m what good woodwork the Hrome Age craftsmen 
tCttiEd do with bronze tools. It ja also an evidence of the fir-reaching 
commerce of the Frofute Age; for si was transported across the 
Mediterranean in Egypt, where it wras placed in a cliff-tomb, to be 
used by some wealthy Egyptian after death. There it has survived in 
perfect condition to Otir day. It is built of eltn and ash, with binding* 
of birch fiber The birch doei not grow sotnh of the Mediterranean, 
and hence the chariot must have been made on the north of the 
Mediterranean (t j3£) 


is an illustration of this backwardness of western and northern 
Europe. It dearly proves the failure of Bronze Age Europe 
10 bring forth a high civilization, such as we have found in 
the Orient. It waa naturally in that portion of Europe nearest 
Egypt that civilization developed most rapidly ; namely, around 
the j-Egeart Sea. 

I t-o this matter the XtmiKS were the leaden m northern Europe, sod 
•eera to h*vc developed eawi 4 «ible ikUL m xuv^ium by i j w *.c a 
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Section 34. The vEgean World : the Islands 

The Aegean Sea is like a targe lake, almost completely en- ^n. n* 
circled by the surrounding lands (see map, p. 25s), Around its Jn j^ 5ea 
west and north sides stretch® the mainland of Europe, on the •**““ TOrU 
east is Asia Minor, while the long Island of Crete on the south 
lies like a breakwater, shutting off the Mediterranean from the 
.•Egean Sea. From north to south this sea is at no point more 
than four hundred mil® in length, while its width van® greatly. 

It is a good deal longer than fake Michigan, and in places 
over twice as wide. Its coast is deeply indented with many 
bays and harbors, and it is so thickly sprinkled with hundreds 
of islands that it is often possible to sail from one island to 
another in an hour or two. Indeed it is almost impossible to 
cross the .-Eg can without setring land ail the way, and in a 
number of directions at the same* time, Just as Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee, and other towns around Lake Michigan are linked 
together bv modem steamboats, so we shall see incoming civi¬ 
lisation connecting the shores of the JEgcan by sailing ships. 

This sea, therefore, with its Islands and the fringe of shores 
around it, formed a region by itself, which we may call the 
Aegean world* 

It enjoys a mild and sutiny climate; for this region of the 331. Cbmate 
Mediterranean lies in the belt of rainy winters and dry summers. 0 j ^ .T^e^n- 
Here and there, along the bold and broken, but picturesque and work > 
beautiful, shores (Plate III, p, a78), river valleys and small 
plains descend to the water’s edge. Here wheat and barley, 
grapes and olives, may be cultivated without irrigation. Hence 
bread, wine, and oil were the chief food, as among most Medi¬ 
terranean peoples to this day. W ine is their tea and colfee, and 
oil is their butter. So in the Homeric poems ($1408-411) 
bread and wine are spoken of as the food of alt. even of the 
children. The wet season cloth® the uplands with rich green 
pastures, where the shepherds may feed the flocks which dot 
the hillsides far and near. Few regions of the world are 
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better suited to be the homes of happy and prosperous com¬ 
munities, grateful to the gods for all their plentiful gifts by 
land and sea. 

A map of the Mediterranean fp h 678) shows us that the 
vEgean, world is the region where Europe thrusts forward its 
southernmost and easternmost peninsula (Greece), with its island 
outposis, especially Crete, reaching far out into the oriental 
waters so early crossed and recrossed by Egyptian ships 
(i JlX The map thus shows us why the earliest high civi¬ 
lization on the north side of the Mediterranean appeared on 
the Island of Crete- At the same time we should notice that 
the /Egean world is touched by Asia, which hero throws out 
its westernmost heights (Asia Minor), so that Asia and Europe 
face each other across the waters of the vEgtaru Asia Minor 
with its trade routes was a link which connected the ^Egean 
world with the Fertile Crescent 

We sec here, then, that the older oriental civilizations con¬ 
verged upon the -Egean by two routes: first and earliest by 
ship across the Mediterranean from Egypt; second by land 
through Ana Minor from the Euphrates world. Thus the 
.-Egeati islands became a bridge connecting the Orient and 
Europe. Already in the Laic Stone Age the JEgean islands 
had unavoidably become outposts of the great oriental civili¬ 
zations which we have found so early on the Nile and the 
Euphrates, ft was on the .E-gran islands and not on the 
mainland of Europe that the earliest high civilization on 
the north side of tile MedsteiTanean grew up P 

We call the earliest Inhabitants of thezEgean world -Egtems. 
They were inhabiting this region when civilization daw tied there 
{abont 3000 fLC. j, and they continued to live there for many 
centuries before the race known 10 ns as the Greeks entered 
the region. These /Egeans, die predecessors qf the Greeks 
in the northern Mediterranean, belonged to a great and gifted 
white race having no connection with the Greeks. They were, 
and their descendants still are, widely extended along the 
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northern shorts of the Mediterranean. 1 We call them the 
Mediterranean race, hut their origin and their relationships 
with other peoples are as yet little understood At a time far 
earlier than any of our written records, they liad occupied not 
only the mainland of Greece and the islands of the ^Egcan, but 
they had also settled on the neighboring shores of Asia Minor. 

From the beginning the leader in this island civilization of ^ creic 
the .-Egeans w L as Crete. This large island lies so far out in the t-w&zn the 
Mediterranean dial one is almost in doubt whether it belongs 
to Europe or to Africa (see map, p. 251). At the dawn of 
civilization *' Crete was as much a part of the East * , > as 
Constantinople is to-day." 3 Even in andent ships the mariners 
issuing from the mouths of the Nile and steering northwest¬ 
ward would sight the Cretan mountains in a few days. Thus 
Crete was the link between Egypt on the south and the ^Egean 
Sea on the north fsec map, p< 251), 

The little sun-dried brick villages, forming the Late Stone tti« 

Age settlements of Crete, received copper from the ships of the ^^under 
Nile by 3000 elc., as we have seen (§ 326). Somewhat later 
the Cretan metal workers received, probably from mines in the , 

northern Mediterranean, supplies of copper mixed with tin, 
giving them the hard mixture we call bronze, which is much 
harder than copper. Thus began the Bronze Age in Crete 
after 3000 n c. For a thousand years afterward their progress 
was slow, but it gained for them some very important things. 

While the great pyramids of Egy pt were being built, the Cretan 
craftsmen learned from their Egyptian neighbors the use ot the 
potter’s wheel and the closed oven (Fig. *jS). 'They could then 
shape and bake much finer day jars and vases. By copying 
Egyptian stone vessels they learned also to hollow out hard 
varieties of stone and to make beautifully wrought stone vases, 
bowls, and jars *Ftg. 134), For some time the Cretans hud been 

l It hi* tweh ih&ught that thia race had its home °m Sotih Africa Mud that 
they Epread emirclv arcopd the Merfilcmnwn. The Egyptian* and 5erait« 
trnV he branehen of it, - Burrow*, TV in CrtU. 
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tin ploying rude picture records like: Fig.?. 26 and 32., lender 
die influence of Egypt these picture signs now gradually de¬ 
veloped into real phonetic writing - Figs, 135 and 137..', the 
earliest writing in the vEgean world 1 about 3000 B,c.}, 

By 1000 b. c. the Cretans had become a highly civilized 
people. Near the coast, for convenient access to ships, were 





Egypt 


CfrcEc 


Fig. 134. Early Stone Vases of Crete a yd the Egyptian 
Originals from which they wuke copied 


The earlier vases from Egypt (on The left* compared with th&it of Crete 
(on the right) fthow that the Cretan cmftsmen copied the Egyptian forms 
Si 336 ? *H k «er I>afi Of the pyramid Age (about 2700-1600&»c*| 


the manufacturing towns, with thriving industries tn pottery 
and metal work, enabling them lo trade with other peoples. 
Farther inland the green valleys of the Island must have been 
filled with prosperous vitlages cultivating their fields of grain and 
pasturing their flocks. At Cnossus, not far from the middle of 
the northern coast 1 sec map^ p. 251), there grew up a kingdom 
which may finally have included a large part of the island. The 
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Late Stone Age town at Cnossus had long since fallen to min 
and been forgotten. Over a deep layer of its rubbish a line of 
splendid Cretan kings now Lulls a fine palace arranged in the 
Egyptian manner, with a targe duster of rooms around a central 
court. Farther inland toward the south .shore arose another 
palace at Phallus, perhaps another residence of the same 
roval family, or the capital of a second kingdom. 



EavriTAX CrJttaN 



Palace Tuwcr 



Fig* t 3,5, Cretan Hiftaoc lyfhs and the Egyptian Signs 

TROM WHICH THEY WF.KE TAKEN, (AFTER SlR ARTHUR EVANS) 


Thcire examples show us in the first column i he Egyptian originals 
from which the Cretan hieroglyphic *igns shown in die second column 
were liken (ace § 336} 


These palaces were not fortified castles, for neither they nor jjs p«w 
the towns connected with them possessed any protecting waits, 

But the Cretan kings were not without means of defense. They Crete 
already had their palace armories, where brazen armor and 
weapons were stored. Hundreds of bronze arrowheads,, with 
the charred shafts of the arrows, along with written lists of 
weapons and armor and chariots, have been found still lying in 
the ruins of the armory rooms in the palace at Cnossua (S 34 °) r 
The troops who used these weapons were of course not lacking. 

Moreover, the Cretan kings were also learning to use ships in 
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warfare, and it has become a modem habit to call them the 
41 sea-kings of Crete," 1 

Cretan industries henceforth flourished as never before. The 
potters of Cnossus began to produce exquisite cups as thin and 
delicate as modem porcelain teacups. These and their pottery 
jars and vases they painted in bright colors with decorative de¬ 
signs, which made them the most beautiful ware to be had in 
the East (Fig. 136, A). Such ware was in demand in the houses 
of the rich as far away as the Nile, just as fine French table 
porcelain is widely sold outside of France at the present day. 
*lhe new many-colored Cretan vases were so highly prized by 
the Egyptian nobles of the Feudal Age that they even placed 
them in their tombs for use in the next world. In these Egyp¬ 
tian tombs modern excavators have recovered them, to tell us 
the story of the wide popularity of Cretan industrial art in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries B-C, Egyptian ships, common 
in the eastern Mediterranean since the thirtieth century 
must have been frequent -visitors in the Cretan harbors. At 
the same time the prevailing north wind of summer easily car¬ 
ried the galleys which the Cretans had learned to build, across 
to the mouths of the Nile. There were many things in Egypt 
which the Cretans needed. Hence commerce between Crete 
and the Nile was constant (see map, p. a 5 21. 

Cretan business now required much greater speed and con¬ 
venience in writing than was possible in using the old picture 
signs (tig. 135). These pictures were therefore much ahbre- 
viated and reduced to simpler forms, each picture consisting of 
only a few lines. This more rapid hand, called linear writing 
(Fig- *vas scratched on cEay tablets. The chests of arms 
and weapons in the palace armory had each a day-tablet l«>H 
hanging tn front of it. Great numbers of day tablets st[ >rcd in 
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Tlic first vik {A} is an example of the earlier pottery + painted on a 
dark background with rich dwlgn* Iti * white, orange, crimson* red and 
yellow/ 1 The potters who made such vases were, together with the 


seal cuttvrt, the 
They flour^he 

of Cno*su* 
carefully anyir 
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gifted decorative artisti to arise in Crete. 
Fi.tr. onward, in the days of the first palace 
notice that their design* do not picture 
nature, tike flowers or animals (even though a 
in in the angle of the spiral]; but the fig¬ 


ures are almost purely nuynu^ir and drawn from Egyptian art. The 
second vase f/f], however (Home five hundred yeans later than the first), 
show* how the artists of the Grand Age had learned from Egyptian 
decorative an to take their decorative figures from the wj/lW world, 
for we see that the design consists chiefly of Egyptian lotus flowers 
(§ 341). Such designs were no longer m many cobra | on this jar* 
indeed, they are molded in relief. This jar f^) is nearly 4 feet high 
and much larger then the first example (dj. SEone and metal vik»B 
the Grand Age were sometime? superbly decorated with carved 
Honda of human figures in action. See the fine example* of this style 
in Fig 140, and the headpiece, p. 2£I 
331 


Fig. 136. 


A H 

Two Cretan Vases showing Progress in the Art 
of Decoration 
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cheats seem to have contained the records, invoices, and book' 
keeping lists accessary in conducting the affairs of a large royal 
household. Masses of these have been found covered by the 
rubbish and ruins of the fallen palace. In spite of much study, 
scholars are not yet able to read these precious records, the 
earliest-known writing on the borders of the European world* 

The Cretan kings, how¬ 
ever, did not erect 
large stone monuments 
with written 
records of their build¬ 
ings, their victories, and 
their great deeds, like 
those we have found in 
the Orient 

A few centuries of 
such development as 
viiEiiva Cretan civ¬ 
ilization to its highest 
level, and the Cretans 
entered upon what we 
may call their 


Thu writing a 
gEyphb 


Htagc of the hitro- 
n ™ ll» S 34*) 


Fto, 13?. Clay 

Recoup in Tins Kafid linjl|r 

WRITING OFTEN CALLED LINEAR 0 --v — - 

more spleiv 
did building (Fig* 13S), 
the life of Crete began 
to unfold in ah directions. The new palace itself* with its colon¬ 
naded balk its fine stairways (Fig-138^ and in impressive open 
areas, represented the first real architecture in the northern 
Mediterranean. The palace walls were painted with fresh and 
fruitful scenes from daily life, all acjuiver with movement and 
action ; or by learning the Egyptian art of glasstnaking the Cre* 
tans adorned them with glazed figures attached to the surface 
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of the wait The pottery painters had by this time given up the 
use of many colors. The)' now employed one dark lone on a 
light background, or they modeled the design in relief, \uble 
vases (Fig, 136* B) were painted in grand designs drawn from 
plant life or often from the life of the sea, where the Cretans 
were now more and more at home* This wonderful pottery 


shows the most 
powerful, vigor¬ 
ous, and impress 
sive decorative art 
of the early orien¬ 
tal world. Indeed, 
it belongs among 
the finest works 
of decorative art 
ever produced by 
any people, 

lire method of 



use and the execu¬ 
tion of the work 
everywhere show 
that this art was 
developing under 
suggestion from 
Egypt; for exam¬ 
ple, walls covered 
with colored glazed 
tiles were in use 


Fig. ijS, Coloskaded Hall axd Stair- 

CASE IN L T11E CflETAb' PALACE OF THE 

GRAlfb Age at Ckossus 

The columns and roof of the hall are modern 
restoration*. This hal] it in the lower portion 
of the palace K and the stairway, concealed by 
the balustrade at the back of (he Kalb led up by 
five flight* of fifty-two massive Steps to the 
main flour of the palace- On the painted inte¬ 
rior decoration, of this palace toiuutt | 311 and 
see Fig- 133 


in Egypt nearly two thousand years earlier than in Crete. But 
in spite of this fact the Cretan artist did not follow slavishly 
the Egyptian model. A growing plant painted on an Egyp¬ 
tian wall seems sometimes so rigid and stiff that it looks as if 


done with a stcnriL The Cretan artist drew the same plant 
with such free and splendidly curving lines (Fig. 136, ti} that 
wc seem to hear the wind swaying the stems and giving us 
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f ' The sofc eye-music of slow-moving boughs JP (Wordsworth)* 
The Cretan sculptor in ivojy, too + as well ihe goldsmith and 
worker in bronze w rought masterpieces which remain to-day 
among Like world's greatest works of art (Figs, 140 and 141 ). 

The palace of Cnossus looked out upon a town of plain, 
sun-dried^brick bouses, ifere must have lived the merchants and 
tmders, the potters, metal workers, painters, and other crafts¬ 
men h though many of these also lived and worked in the palace 



Fm. 139, Cretan Loki*s and Ladies op the Grand Aoe on 
the Terraces of the Palace at Cnossus. (After Durai} 

This scene was painted on the Walls nf ihe palace a* part q ( the interior 
wait decora!ion. It has been Mfliewhat restored, as ihown above, but it 
forms a. remarkable emmpte of ihe Cretan artist's ability to produce 
the impression of in antmaicd multitude of people seen from a distance 
and blending into a tomewhat confused whole (see also ^ 34* S 

itself; while on the outskirts, or up the valley, dwelt the peas¬ 
ants who cultivated the fields. On one occasion we see the 
peasants marching in joyous procession, probably celebrating a 
harvest festival (headpiece, p. 331). 

Up0tl such cclcbratif,T,s of tl)C p^ptc there looked down 
4c king frorn the palace a company of lords and ladies, who lived an 
astonishingly free and modem life. The ladies, wearing cos¬ 
tumes (Fig, 141) which might tastefully appear in the streets of 
modem New York or Chicago, crowded the palace terraces and 
watched their champions struggling in fierce hosing matches, in 
which the contestants wore heavy metal helmets (Fig. 139). 












Fig, 140. Wild Bulls picrutiF-P nv a Cretan Qo^dsmuu 
ako usd Two Golden Cups 


rhesc cups were found at Vapbio, near Sparta, whither they were Im¬ 
ported from Crete. The goEdsmiih beat out these mmchw ^ 
wilh a hammer and punch over a mold, and then cut in finer details 
whh a graving tool HIM work must be ranked Among the gtcMeit 
works of art produced by any people 
















Fig. 141. Ivory and Gold Statuette of a Cretan Lady 
of the Gsakd Aue. (Boston Museum ok Fine Arts) 

The pioud little figure Stands with shoulders thrown far back and arau 
emended* each hand grti-ping a golden serpent, which colts about her 
arms to the elbow* She wears a high I tart perched daintily cm her 
elaborately curled hair. Her dress consist* of a flounced skirt and a 
light bodice tapering to her slender waisL The whole farms m tOslunne 
so surprisingly modem lhat thi* little Cretan lady would hardly create 
any comment if she appeared to dressed on one of our Crowded city 
Streets of to-day- The figure is carved in ivory, while |bc flounces are 
edged with bands of gold and the belt about the Waist is of the Mine 
metaL $he represents either the great Cretan mother goddess 
Sibly only 3 graceful snake-charmer of the court- 

sculptor has given her the appearance of one of the nohk __ 

time. Even the Greek iCttfplor never surpassed the vitality and the 
winsome charm which passed from the fingers of the ancient Cretan 
aniii into this tiny figure 
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Or the assembled court (Fig, 139) cheered th 
fighters tossed on the horns of huge wild bulls (big, 14 t >Jp —' 
the same huge creatures which were hunted by the Late Stone 
Age men of Euro|?e a thousand years before (Fig, it). "Jliesc 
people lived in com- [ ? ^ 

fortable quarters in O h ; '. -■ J * “ 
where they T 

ren had bathrooms # ; 

and sanitary drainage yja" 


From the palace of 
Cnossus the Cretan 
king could issue at 
the North Gate and, 
mounting his chariot, 
ride in hall an hour 
to the harbor, three 
and 1 half miles away. 
At the harbor he 
looked out northward 
where the nearest 
islands of the ^Egean 
could be dearly seen 
breaking the north¬ 
ern horizon (see map t 
p, 353)- Here the 
trading galleys of the 
Cretan kings were 
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Fig. 142. Tikf. Draisfifes from the 

C a ft AS FALJLCt- OF C^ossus 

Theae joint* at poUciy drainpipe tcc E 

long and 4 to 6 inchei tow) arc part of 
art elaborate .mLcm ef drainage in ihc 
p*bce f the aid mi drainage system in die 
European wo rid. The oldest-known syste m 
of drainpipe (capper) is in the pyramid 
temple at AbtiiiTp Egypt \^r Fig. f), about 
a Lhoua&nd years earlier than this system 
At CnosiUS 

spreading Cretan art 

and industries far and wide through the Mediterranean* These 
Cretan fleets formed the earliest naval power which grew up in 
the northern Mediterranean, and the student should contrast 
the dugouts of the I^te Stone Age (Fig. 14)- Nevertheless, the 
kings of Crete were now vassals of the Pharaoh. An Egyptian 
general of Thutraose in ( 1 .11 1 ) in the fifteenth centuiy fcd bore 
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the title of M governor of the islands in the midst of the sea/* 
as tlie Egyptians called the islands of the --Egeati (Fig, 143). 

Here, then, in the bland of Crete, there had arisen a new 
world The culture of the gifted Cretans, stimulated by the 
magic touch of riper Egyptian culture, shook off the Late Slone 

Age lethargy of early Europe 
and sprang into a vigorous life 
all its own. Beside the two 
older centers of civil Lotion 
the Nile and the 
this age, 

dvili- 
world of 
the /Egean Sea. 
It is this third great dviliza- 


Fig. 143 , Golden Dish of 
the Egvftlan Governor ok 

TltE /ElGEAX l£l*AWD5 IN THE 

Crash Age 

This gnlden dilb was given by the 
Pharaoh ThutmoK III (§ nr| so 
one k4 his favorite generals, whom 
he had made governor of the 
jEgean iibndu The dish, bears in 
inscription which calls him rt gov¬ 
ernor of the islands In the midst 
of the sea/ 1 by which the Egyp¬ 
tian* meant the Aegean ishnch 
and emus of Asia Minor 


tlon which forms the link be¬ 
tween the civilization of the 
Orient and the later progress 
of man in Greece and western 
Europe. 

Section 35 . The /Egean 
World : the Mainland 


As yet, the mainland, both 
in Europe and in Asia Minor, 
had continued to lag behind 
the advanced civilization of the islands. Nevertheless, the fleets 
of Egypt and of Crete maintained commerce with the main¬ 
land of Greece. They naturally entered the southern bays, 
and especially the Gulf of Argos, which looks southward di¬ 
rectly toward Crete (see map, p. a $a ). In the plain of Argos 
(Plate III), behind the sheltered mice, massive strongholds, 
with heavy stone masonry foundations and walls, arose at 
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Tiryns (Fig. 14+) 
and Mycenae (Fig, 
145), The /ligean 
princes who built 
such strongholds a 
liule after 15*0 n.-d. 
imported works of 
Cretan and Egyp¬ 
tian art in pottery 
and metal (Fig. 140), 
These triumphs of 
Cretan art, wish 
fragments of Egyp- 
tian glaze artd wall 
decorations* still sur¬ 
viving in the mins 
of palaces and 
tombs, are tonlay 
the earliest tokens 
of a life of higher 
refinement on the 
continent of Europe* 
This period (about 

1500 tO 1300 JVC) 

is commonly known 
as the Mycereean 
Age, after Mycenae 
where such civiliza¬ 
tion was first discov¬ 
ered (Section 36 } 4 
Hut the main¬ 
land still lagged be¬ 
hind the islands, 
for Cretan writing 
seems not to have 




Em. r44. Restoration op the Castle 
and Palace of Tiryns. (ArtM Luckex- 
HACH) 

Unlike the Cretan rubces, this dwelling oF 
an Aegean prince is massively fortified- A 
rising road (.J* leads up to the main gate £J?) + 
where the great walls are double. An assault- 
1 ng party bearing their shields on the /?// arm 
must here (Ci ft) march with the exposed 
right side toward the city. By the gate (A) 
the viticur arrives in the Luge court 1 F} qn 
which the palace faces. The main entrance 
of the palace ££) leads to fu foKCOUlt (//>. 
where the escavatois found the pLace of the 
household altar of the king if 413}, Mchimi 
the forecourt (//) is the main hall of the 
pab.ee (/). This was the earliest cosde 
Europe with outer walls of stone. The 
kigei of the common people clustered about 
the foot of the coslLe hill The whole formed 
the nucleus of a city-state (1 390) in she plain 
of Argos (see Plate lit* p, 1781 
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followed Cretan commerce, and there was as yet no writing 
prevalent on the continent of Europe. Regions of northern 

Greece, such as Thessaly, 
were covered with scat- 
tered settlements which 
had advanced hut little be¬ 
yond Late Stone Age civil¬ 
ization. Metal, although 
known, was not common 
in Thessaly until about 
1500 rc, and the cub 
tuned Cretans had little in¬ 
fluence here in the north. 
Along the 

of the /Egcan sea we rum 
much earlier progress than 
on the European side t al¬ 
though this was but slightly 
due £0 the commerce from 
Crete, which seems to have 

1 - t „ had little effect along the 

Fig. 145 . The Main Entrance , , _ , 6 

ok the Castle of Mvcenje, S ure5 A ™ ^™ r - In 
cALi.rn the Lion Gate ™ day* when Crete was 


This stiDttj Ui a good example of (lie 
heavy stone mast>my with which were 
tariff the great gate* of the two cities 
of the Aigean Grand Age, Tiryni and 
Mycenz, on the plain of Argos (£ 347}. 
AUoVe [he gale is a iar^e triangular 
block of tiooe. Carved tn repreient two 
lions grouped en either side of a ceor 
tral column. The whole doubtless 
formed the emblem of the dty T or (he 
arms of its kings, h is of comm a 
dcfccn di n t of the two Babylonian lions 
of Lagash k showing a similar balanced 
arrangement with one on each side of 
the center f Fig. 85) 


first receiving metal (after 
3000 b.c.) s there arose at 
the northwest corner of 
Asia Minor a shabby little 
Gate Stone Age village 
known as Troy. It was 
probably built by traders 
attracted by die profitable 
traffic which was already 
crossing back and forth be¬ 
tween Asia and Europe at 
this point (see map, p r j s j), 
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By 1500 rc p some centuries after the first metal had been ™. 
introduced, the rulers of Troy were wealthy commercial kings, g™* 
and their castle was the earliest fortress in the vEgcan world, 
for h was a thousand years older than the fortresses at Mvecnar 
and ThyniL During this thousand years (3300 to 1500 bll\) 

Troy was rebuilt several times (Fig. 150),. but it continued 
to flourish* and it finally must have controlled a kingdom of 
considerable extent in northwestern Asia Minor. Thus about 
1500 n,c. the splendid and cultivated city of Troy was a power¬ 
ful stronghold i Sixth City), which had grown up as a northern 
rival of that sumptuous Gnossus wc have seen in the south. 

The two rival cities faced each other from opposite ends of 
die .Egean, but we infer that Cnosstis was superior in dviliza- 
tiot) n for it is still uncertain whether the Trojans of this age 
could write. 


WI T Alia 
Miner, the 


Inland from Troy and the yFgcan world, across the far- 
stretching hills and mountains of Asia Minor, were the settle- hndviih* 
ments of a great group of white peoples who were kindred of Hitdwa 
the jEgeam m civilization, though not in blood- We call them 
Hittttc& Although the larger part of ihcir land lay outside of 
the ^gean world, nevertheless, one end of it formed the eastern 
shores of the .€gcan Sea. Asia Minor, their tuid, is a vast penin¬ 
sula from six hundred and fifty to seven hundred mites long and 
from three to four hundred miles wide, Ewing about as large as 
the state of Texas, The interior is a lofty table-land, little better 
than a desert in its central region. Around most of this tabic* 
land rise mountain ridges, fringing both die table-land and the 
sea. On both sides of the mountain fringe are fertile valleys 
and plains, producing plentiful crops. The seaward slopes of 
the mountains, especially along the Elack $ea F are clad with 
flourishing forestsu The northern shores of Asia Minor, cast of 
the Halys F.iver, rise into ridges containing rich deposits of 
iron. The Hittites thus became the earliest distributor* of iron 
when it began to displace bronze in the Mediterranean world 
and the East (5 119). 
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link becwcrn 
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m MCramg oriental influences in the Mgem, *e have 
already seen (f 33?) how Asia Minor formed a link between 
the -Egean and the world of the Two Rivera. The people who 
niLide it such a link were these Kittitas. For at the eastern 
end of their bod they passc d easily down the upper Euphrates 
to the Fertile Crescent, where they merged with the peoples 


Fig. 146. As Ancient Hittite anu 
Modern Armenian Descendant 


35 > Tilt 
li&lcf tre- 
ffairnr* their 
IlcMfrOfi 
bfltji In mi 

BftdlPT^E 


Ae iKc 1-cft is the head of an ancient Hlttfte as 
can'«d by an Egyptian sculptor on the wait of 3 
tcmplr at Thebe*, Egypt, over three thousand year# 
ago. It Strikingly reserah|« [he profile of she Ar. 
Oieitbns Still living in the Mhtiie country, M s h 0wn 
in the modern portrait On the right. The strongly 
tgmhnc and prominent nose |g 146) 0 f , he ] t[ ,^ 
was also acquired by the neighboring Semites along 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean, including the 
Canunitcs face headpiece, p. ly^j ' 


the old Baby¬ 
lonian coat of 
arms, a lion- 
l' ca Jai, or s«ne- 
titnes a double- 
headed, eagle. 
They handed it 


-^ficttn 10 laterEurope, from which it passed 
States as the American " eagle (Fig. £5) 

Botli m die Mgtxm and in the Fertile Crescent u»t • 
both ends of their land, the Kittitas left (heir mark’ll if 
neighbors. We recall the prominent aquiline nose oAhe Vk 
titc people <% H 6). The same feature among Jift 
shows how the Hittites drifted down the west 5 „ 1 I cb ^ W9 
dlc Crescent, ont* they reached Palestine 













in religion and architecture. 

It was from their contact with 
the Hi tikes received the first \nfh 
civilization. The most 
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numbers to affect the Hebrew type of face. On the west in the 
game way, Hitrite life greatly influenced the cities along the 
/Egean coast of Asia Minor, where we shall find that even 
the later Greeks Still bore marks of HLithe influence r especially 
matters of business* like coinage (5 458)* but also 
architecture, 

the Fertile 

rst influences leading w 

most 

important of these was ^ ; i f 3L. ._ Y i - - i 

writing. The Bahylo 

nan a iwm passing g^g^rfgHS^^fg.r'Ja 
up the Euphrates in 
the days of Hammurapi 
(§ 187) and earlier* 
brought into Asia Minor 
business and traffic,, with 
bills and other eommer- 
dal documents in ameb 
form writing on day 
tablets (Fig. 79). In 
this way* like other peo- 
1 ■ f the West, the 

mttites learned cuneiform by gone r.c or curlier. Estivation 
in Asia Minor has even recovered fragments of the day-tablet 
dictio naries used by th e Hittites in team mg to write and spell 
words in cuneifonrL It was probably through the Hittiies that 
the use of the day tablet passed over to Crete (Fig. 137)* 

The Hittitcs profited by the Egyptian civilization also, as they 
received it through the cities of northern Syria, like Samal 
(Fig. 97). Here, under the influence of Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing, they devised a system of picture signs with phonetic 
values (Fig, 147), With these hieroglyphic signs they en¬ 
graved great stone records Eke those of Egypt. These records 
(Fig, 147), cut into the face of rocky cliffs or masonry walls. 


354 - Itfcse erf 
TFiifitc dvili-- 
Kitbon j Bahy- 
Eunma WriflflfJ 


Fig. i 47, Ax Inscription ih Huiue 

HH^OOLVPHS 

This rumple shows us the hieroglyphic 
writing devised by the Hitiiies in smttatioo 
el the Egyptian |$ 335). It was found at 
Carchcmish on the Euphrates. The same 
writing may also he seen accompanying 
the u=ene m Fig. 14& 


to. H Suite 
ltieno^1y"pfcic 
writing' 
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still Look down upon l he passing traveler throughout a great 
psirt of Asia Minor from the -Tgean lo the Euphrates, and new 
ones are constantly being found by excavation. The Hittites 
thus used two methods of writing—cuneiform and hieroglyphic* 
Unfortunately, the HUtite records ivritten In Iticr&gfyfiAs carved 
on stone are not yet deciphered Just as this book goes to 
press the decipherment of the Mhtite cundferm records has 
been accomplished by Hrozny, an Austrian scholar. When ail 
these records have been read, like those of lilgypt, Babylonia, 
and Persia, they will reveal to us many new and wonderful facts 
in the story of the ancient world. 

At the same time the Hitches Iiad made progress in building. 
The king's palace front consisted of a porch in the middle, with 
its roof supported on two columns, while on either side of the 
porch was a square tow er (Fig. 97h A\ It was therefore called 
a " house of two towers” This was the porch adopted from 
the Hittites by the great Assyrian emperors (§224). It finally 
reached even the Persians, It was adorned with great sentinel 
lions carved in stone on either side of the entrance, an idea 
suggested by the Egy ptian sphinx. From the Hlttite palaces tills 
idea of protecting beasts on either side of the palace entrance 
passed also to Assyria* The Hittitc palace porch was further 
tnorc adorned With a dado, consisting of large flat slabs of stone 
caned with relief pictures (Fig, * 4 3) t probably suggested by 
similar Egypt™ arrangements (Fig, 6o> This idea, too, finally 
passed by way of the Hittites to Assyria, where we recall the 
long rows of stone pictures adorning the Assyrian palaces 
(Figs. tOj and 106, If). 7 Lie Hitiitc sculptors, however, had 
little skill with the chbeL The Assyrians far surpassed them, 
and under Assyrian influence the Hittites improved somewhat. 

In these scenes we find also evidences of religious influences 
from both Egypt and Babylonia, as we note among them the 
Babylonian eagle already mentioned and the winged sun^disk 
from the Nile. We should notice furthermore the devotion of 
the llitotes to the great Earth-Mother as their chief goddess, 
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whom we have also found in Crete (headpiece, p. 2:r) P and 
who later was revered by the Greeks {j 4 i 6). 

In the great da vs of the Egyptian Empire; while Ctiossus 35& 

" ■' thr tt ittitfi 

was stilt in the Grand Age and Troy her northern rival w r as Empire 
building die splendid Sixth City p that is, about 1500 a, e., one 
of the Hittite kingdoms on the east of the Halys River (see 
map, p. to2) w h as gaining great power. It had established 



Fig. 14S A Hitote Fmsce ousting Dkeh 

The prince accompanied by his driver elands in the moving chariot, 
shooting with bow und arrow at the fleeing slag- A hound runs beside 
the horses. Over the scene ta nn inscription in HLttite hieroglyphs 
(j The whole is sculptured in $xonc ¥ arid farms a good example 

of the rather erode Hittite art 

a strong fortified capital at a city called Khatti (map, p. 103). 
This name is simply an ancient form, of the modem name 
« Hittitc. ,d The kings of Khatti erected imposing palaces and 
temples, and built a great wall about the city (Ftg* 152). They 
succeeded in gaining control of the other Hhdte kingdoms and 
combining them into an empire which included a large part of 
Asia Minor. 

This Hitdte Empire ksted for some two centuries and a half 
(about 1450 to 1300 &4 The Hittitcshad received the horse. 
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perhaps even earlier than the Babylonians (§ 197), and the 
kings of Khatti were able to muster large and powerful bodies 
of charioteers. They thus played a vigorous part in the great 
group of nations around the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
after Egy pt established the first empire there (Section 9). They 
had much to do with breaking down the Egyptian Empire (§ 12 j) t 
and they survived to fight fierce battles with the Assyrians, 

One of the most important things we should remember about 
the Hitdtes is the fact that they began working the bon mines 
along the Black Sea (t 351). A day-tablet Setter written by one 
of the Hi trite kings tells us that he was about to send a 
shipment of " pure iron" to Ramses II, who had asked for it, 
and that meantime a sword of iron was being sent to the Egyp¬ 
tian king as a gift (thirteenth century n.c). We shall soon see 
tile Iron Age beginning in the .'Egean (| 392), and it was 
from the Hittitc iron mines that the metal first became conv 
mnn in the eastern Mediterranean , While the Hittitc civilisa¬ 
tion was inferior to that of Egypt and Babylonia, it pkyed a 
very important part in the group of civilizations forming the 
oriental neighbors of the ^Egeanii. 


Section 36, Modems Discovert is the Northern 

M EDITI'.KR ANi 1 . AN AND THE J\]>J 1 " OF EaSTEKN 

Mediterranean World 

We haVt beCn puttinB to fi eti KT the story of the rise and early 
of .'i^w history of civilitation along the north side of the eastern end of 
e ‘“ J3n the Mediterranean (sec map, p. 252), extending from the ✓Egcan 
wory at one end, through the Hittite country to the Two Rivers 
at the other. Only a few years ago this story was entirely un¬ 
known, J^ss than fifty years ago no one supposed that civilized 
people had lived in the /Egean worM before the Greeks arrived 
there. Much less did anyone dream that we would ever be 
able to find the actual handiwork of the predecessors of the 
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Greeks in the Kgean woricL 'Hie discoverer of the /Egean dvU- 
ration which we haw been studying was Heinrich Scfrliemann. 

Schliemann was an American citizen of German birth In Lift 
his youth before coming to America he bad a romantic busi- 
ness career. After being shipw recked on the coast of Holland, 
he began his business experience there while a mere lad, as a 



Fig, 149, The Mound containing the Nine Cities of 
Ancient Troy (Iulm) 

The process by which such jiftifieLd mounds jrn&W tip Is (Jtplatnfd til 
§ t jj£, Whefl ^ch^mann lirs: visiltd [his mound (flte map* p. a 54 ) 
1B6S, it was about 12 5 feet h*g\h and the Turks were cultivating £n\n 
on its summit. In iSjO he excavated a pit iike a Cfater in lie tap of the 
hill, paRying downward in iht course of four yean through nine suece^ 
flii'E cities built each on tile mins of its predeeUKTf- At the bottom. of 
his pit (about 50 feet deep} Sehliemarm found the original on re hare 
bilimp about ^5 feet high, on which the men of the I-He Stone Age 
f§ 349) had escabiiahed a Email settlement of sim-bakcd brick houses 
□bout yxo 1LC. I*ce Fig, 150]. Above the scanty rains of this blc 
Stone Age settlement rose, in layer after layer, the mini yf the later 
ritirs, with the Roman buildings it the irup. The emine depth of 50 feet 
of ruin* represented a period of about thirty-five hundred years from 
the First City (Late Stone Age) to the Ninth City (Roman) at the top. 
The Second City ($ 350) contained the efifttesi copper found in the 
seriet; the Siicth City was that of the Trojan War and the Homeric 
sung* ft* masonry wails may be swell in Fig- IJI 

derk in a little grocer's shop, In ihc brief internals of leisure 
between dealing out smoked herring and rolls of butter, he 
taught himself Greek and began to read Homer (§ 410), In 
the infatuated cars of this enthusiastic boy tbe shouts of the 
Greek heroes on the plain of Troy mingled with the jingle of 
small change and the rustle of wrapping paper in the dingy 
little Dutch grocery. He had not lost this fascinating vision of 
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the early world, when years afterward he retired from business, 
after having won a laiige lartune in Russian petroleum. 

It was therefore as the fulfillment of a dream of his youth 
tint Schbemaim led a body of Turkish laborers to begin excava¬ 
tions in the great mound of Troy in 1S70 (see map, p„ 252, and 
Fig. 149). In less than four years he uncovered the central 
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Fig. i jo. Diagram of the Mound op Ancient Troy showing 
the Walls of thr Second and Sixth Cities and the Roman 
Temple at the Top (Ninth City) 

This difigrani is much too high for its width, u yoy will free by qcm- 
jMting (he width and height of the mound in Ft®. 14 ?. It has been 
puahed together at The sidea and wrmwed to include it within the avaiT 
able spate. Iidow is the nauvo rock of the hill cm Which the Late Stone 
Age dement was budL Then tome the sloping walk of the Second 
City (shaded). Outside of these and rising much higher are the Brails of 
the Sixth. Lily (black), which maybe seen an they a re to-day in I'ig. 1 ;l 
T he ocher cities of the nine ate 1 cm important .and have been left out 
for the iahe of clearness. Schtiemann never saw ihc walls of the Sixih 
City, the real Homeric city, because Os he dug down in ihc middle of 
the mound Inside the ancient walla, he covered the waEls of the Siiib 
City with the rubbish he dug out 


portions of nine successive ritics T each built upon the ruins of 
the nest city beneath, which had preceded it (J ig, , 5 o). A 
towered gateway in the Second City contained a splendid trea* 
ure of golden jewels, and Sehlicmann believed that he had here 
discovered the Troy of Homer’s Greek heroes (§ 408). But 
we now know that this Second City was built a thousand years 
before Homer's Troy (the Sixth City (Fig. i S o». 
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The sensation aroused by these discoveries among the 
scholars of Europe and America was mild compared with that 
which followed tv lien Sohlkmann, crossing to the mainland of 
Greece, began excavating the prehistoric fortress or castle of 



Fig. 151. The Walls of Homuric Trqv (built ahoi/t 1500 b.c.) 

A section of the outer Wail* of the 5 i*th City in the mound of Troy 
(Pig. 150}, The sloping outer surface of the wail* face* toward the 
right; lhc inside of the city Is on the left. These are the wall* built in 
die days when Myrtn* u : w flourishing — walls which protected the 
Inhabitant* of the place from the assaults of the Greek* In a remote war 
which hid it in ruin* after ll» *.C. t a wal of which vague tradition* 
and hemic talcs have survived in the Homeric poems [f 40$j, These 
are the walls, scaled by the Greek heroes, which Sehliemann never 
saw (compare description, Fig. 150b The Walt* of the houses of the 
Seventh City arc visible here resting on those of the Sixth 


Myomas (Fig- 145)- Beneath the pavement of the market place 
he found a group of stone tomb chambers containing a magnifi¬ 
cent scries of vessels and ornaments in gold, including an elabo¬ 
rate golden crown, indicating the royalty of one of the dead 
Again Sdhltcmann thought that these things belonged to the 
Greek heroes of the Trojan wars {§ 4 °S), but in reality they 
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were older. At the neighboring prehistoric castle of Tinns 
(Fig- 144 and sS 347) Schltemann made similar discoveries. 
Thus within a few years an unskilled and untrained excavator 
disclosed to us a new and entirely unknown world of civilisation 
in the vEgean, which had flourished for centuries before the 
Greeks appeared there. 

30s- Rrava- The question of the original home of this early „ I>ean civtli- 
juice zation, however, was not settled by Schliematm's work. Since 

1900 the excavations in Crete have shown this island to have 
been the place where cEgean civilization made its start, and the 
center from which it pa_-;sed to the other islands and to die 
mainland of Greece at Tirytis and Mycenae (g 347k tn these 
discoveries American explorers have had an honorable share; 
but they have been due chiefly to the remarkable excavations 
of Sir Arthur Evans, the English andrologist, at the city of 
Cnossus. Here Evans lias uncovered the splendid Cretan 
palaces (Fig. 1 38), clearing out layer after layer of rubbish 
containing: works of Cretan art and industry, which cany us 
back age after age to the rubbish of the Late Stone Age settle¬ 
ment deep down at the bottom of the mound, over which the 
first palace was built (§ 337), 

u^a^ddi* At *** Sanie timc e,! P ili:>lratio,1 in Asia Minor has revealed 
cove ry in increasing numbers of Hittitc monuments. Of these discoveries 
MMhrf’ the mos t important were those of the German expedition at 
*c Khatti (Fig, tjx), beginning in the winter of 1906-1907, Lying 

just under the surface of the soil, where it was quite possible to 
kick them out with the heel of one’s boot, the explorers found 
the clay tablets which once filled the state record chambers in 
the palace of the Hittitc kings at Khatti during the great day? 
of their empire three thousand years ago. Here were letter? 
to and from the kings of Egy pt, Babylon, Assyria and all the 
great powers of the oriental world which we have studied. 
Arming them was the letter already mentioned, containing the 
Hittitc king’s notice of the coming shipment of iron. Besides 
recovering the lost records, the German expedition gradually 
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excavated the walls of the ancient city and its chief buildings, 
and recovered their architecture (cf_ Fig. 152). 

Although we are s-tiO unable to read the records of the 
Cretans and are only beginning to read those of the Hittitcs, 
the discoveries in their lands have revealed to us the earliest 
chapter of civilization on the north side of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. If we connect these discoveries along the north side of 
the Mediterranean at its east end with the earlier story- of dis¬ 
covery in the oriental lands east and south of the Mediterranean, 
the student will perceive how scholars and explorers have car¬ 
ried the work or excavation and discovery entirely around the 
east end of the Mediterranean, from the lower Nile valley, 
through the rations of the Fertile Crescent, to Asia Minor and 
the .Kgtran Sea (see map, p. 101), 

These discoveries have begun to show us how the civilized 
peoples all around the eastern end of the Mediterranean, by 
their industries and commerce, were gradually creating a civilized 
world of which the JEgean Sea was merely a northern bay. We 
recall our first glimpse of this eastern Mediterranean world as 
we journeyed up the Nile and saw die Egyptian ships which 
crossed the eastern Mediterranean nearly 3000 B.C. (Fig. 41). 
But now we have studied the peoples on the cast and north of 
the Mediterranean and have seen how, at the dose of the 
Grand Age in Crete, the splendid zEgean civilization had been 
mingling for centuries with the older oriental civilizations, espe¬ 
cially that of the Nile, but also with that of Hittite Asia Minor 
and through it w ith the civilization of the Fertile Crescent, 

Into this civilized world of the eastern Mediterranean, with 
its arts, its industries, and its far-rcacliing commerce, the uncivil¬ 
ized peoples of the North behind the Balkan mountains and the 
Black Sea were now beginning to intrude. Those uncivilized 
northerners were the Greeks. They were soon to overwhelm 
the eastern Mediterranean, and with these Northern intruders 
we must begin a new chapter in the history of the eastern 
Mediterranean world 
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QUESTIONS 

SEXTmN 33« At what print in their progress did we leave ihe 
Europeans when we first passed over to the Orient ? What products 
of the extern Mediterranean reached the l^tc Stone Age Euro¬ 
peans? How did these things reach Europe? Did the possession 
nf metal raise the Europeans to a high civilization? 

Section 34- Was there any pan of Europe nearer the Orient 
than the Mgtsm world? By what two ways "was it connected with 
the Orient? What island of the vEgeaa is nearest to Egypt? De¬ 
scribe the rise of civilization there. Can you mention some evidences 
of Egyptian influence there? Where did the Cretan sea-kings arise? 
What survives to tell us of their power ? What industries flourished? 
Can you mention some evidence of Cretan commerce? What now 
happened to Cretan writing? Tell something of Cretan decorative 
art in the Grand Agc\ of the work of sculptor and goldsmith, TeTt 
something of the life of the palace and of the peasants, U ndc? what 
foreig n power were the Cretans at this time t What three great 
civilizations now existed ? 

Section 35. Had Lhc European mainland advanced as fast as 
Crete in civilization ? Where do we find evidences of the first dvi¬ 
bration on the continent of Europe, and what are they? Date them. 
Was there yet any writing common in Europe? Where and when 
did civilization arise on the east aide of the rEgewi ? What ted men 
to this point? What can you say about the history and civilization 
of Troy? What people occupied most of Asia Minor? Mention 
some things which they passed on to the West from the East- 
Recall some evidences of thrir influence in Lhc EasU Whai Influ¬ 
ences reached the Hiltites from the Fertile Crescent and from Egypt? 
When did the Hittite Empire arise, and what can you say about its 
influence? What was Lhc most important thing which the HlttitCfr 
contributed to other peoples? 

Section 36, Who first discovered remains of people who had oc¬ 
cupied the Aegean world before the Greeks? Tdl something of his 
life. What did he find at Troy? in Greece? What has excavation 
in Crete since shown ? What has excavation in Asia Minor revealed ? 
With reference to the eastern end of the Mediterranean how far have 
excavation and discovery been carried t What kind of a world has dis¬ 
covery revealed in the eastern Mediterranean? What uncivilized 
Northerners were now intruding into this eastern Mediterranean world? 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE GREEK COW^UEST OF THE AtGEAN WORlD 

Section 37. The Coming of the Greeks 


The people whom we call (he Greeks were a large group of 
tnbes of Indo-European race. We have already followed the 
Indo-European parent people until their diving migrations 
finally ranged them in a lino from the Atlantic Ocean to north¬ 
ern Indki (i ?43 and Fig. ttt ). while their eastern kindred 
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were drifting southward on the east side of the iasptan, the 









Greeks on the west side of the Black Sea were likewise mov¬ 
ing southward from their broad postures along the Danube 
(see map II, p. 557). 

Driving their herds before them, with their families in rough 
carts drawn by horses, the rude Greek tribesmen must have 
looked out upon 
the fair pastures 
of Thessaly* the 
snowy summit of 
Mount Olympus 
(Fig, fS3) s and the 
blue waters of the 
jEgpan not long 
after 2000 b.c. 

The Greek penin¬ 
sula whkh they bad 
entered contains 
about twenty-five 
thousand square 
miles, 1 It is every¬ 
where cut up by 
mountains and in¬ 
lets of the sea into 
small plains and 
peninsulas* sepa¬ 
rated from each 
other either by the 
sea or the moirn- 
tain ridges. No 
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jvfounr Olvmfl'S—the Home 
oy thk Gods 

Although Mount Olympus is on the northern 
holders of Green h can be seen Itum Atika 
and She south end of Euboea U approaches 
,0,030 feet In height, and looks down upon 
Macedonia on one lidc and ThwMly on the 
Other map, p, tfeh A* we leak at It here 
tram the south, wc htve s portion of the plain 
of Thessaly in ihe foreground.! where the first 
Greeks enwted lldtoi 1(371). and whert later 
Ihe earliest Homeric songs of lbs Greek heroes 
were composed l§ 40SS 
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than five hundred islands are scat¬ 
tered along its deeply indented eastern shores (map P 26a 
and Plate 111 ), On its climate and products see $331. 
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The wandering shepherds whom we have seen so often in¬ 
vading the Fertile Crescent (§§ 135, IG J + and 294) to find a set- 
tk d and civilized town life there, furnish us the best possible 
illustration of the situation of the Greeks as they invaded Lite 
,-Kgean towns and settlements like Thyns and Mycenzc (5 34? :. 
As the newcomers looked out across the waters they could dimly 
discern liic Islands, where flourishing towns were carrying on 
busv industries* especially in pottery and metal, which a thriving 
commerce was distributing (§§ 339 and 345). 

We can imagine the wonder with which these barbarian 
Greeks must have looked out upon the white sails that flecked 
the blue surface of the .Kgean Sea, It was to be long, how¬ 
ever, before these inland shepherds would themselves venture 
timidly out upon the great waters which they were viewing for 
the first Lime. I hid the gaze of the Greek nomads been able 
to penetrate beyond the /Fgcan Isles, they would have seen a 
vast panorama of great and flourishing oriental states. Here on 
the borders of the great oriental world and under its influences 
the Greeks were now 1 to go forward toward the development of 
a civilization higher than any the Orient had yet produced, the 
highest indeed which ancient man ever attained. 

Gradually their vanguard (called the Achaeans) pushed south¬ 
ward into the Peloponnesus, and doubtless some of them 
mingled with the -Egean dwellers in the villages which were 
grouped under the walls of Tiryns and Mycenae (Pigs, 144, 14^ 
and Plait 111), just as the Hebrew nomads mingled with the 
Canaanxtt townsmen {§ 294), Some of the Greek leaders may 
have captured these /Egean fortresses, just as David took Jcru 
salem (§ 197). But our knowledge of the situation in Greece is 
very meager because the peoples settled here could not yet write, 
and therefore have left no written documents to tell the story. 
It is evident, however, that a second wave of Greek nomads 
(called dm Dorians) reached the Peloponnesus by 1500 *c. 
and subdued their earlier kinsmen (the Achrans) as well as the 
A-gean townsmen, the original inhabitants of the region. 
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The rtarians did not stop at the southern Eimits of Greece, 


The 
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but,, Icamifig a, IktJe navigation from their /Fgean. predecessors, pmcs&w n d 

they passed ovct to Crete, where they must have arrived by ^ rl ' d l : ycJn 

1400 B.C. Cnossus, unfortified as it was, and without any waited 

castle (§ 338), must have fallen an easy prey to the invading wwtem 

Dorians, who took possession of the island, and likewise seized E 

the other southern islands of the , j Egean, Between 1300 and 

1000 rc, the Greek tribes took possession of the remaining 

islands, as well as the coast of Asia Minor -— the Dorians in the 

south, the Ionian* in the middle, arid the /l olians in the north. 

Here a memorable Greek expedition in the twelfth century 
B.C. after a long siege, captured and burned [he prosperous 

city of Troy (5 3 S°). * ** which the Grecks ** 
forgot (§ 40S). During the thousand years between 2000 and 

1000 B.C. the Greeks thus took possession not only of the 
whole Greek peninsula but likewise of the entire Kgean world. 

The interior of Asia Minor suffered likewise. Other Indo gkWpt 
Europeans, kindred of the Greeks, were pushing southward Am*™* 
behind them. Some of these rearward Indo-European tribes sjiuor 
found it easier to cross the Hellespont and invade Asia Minor 
than to push on into Greece, Probably before 1500 rc. some 
of these invaders of Asia Minor had become so numerous 
among the Hittites, who were not originally Indo-Europeans, 
that the Hittite communities began to lose their own tongue 
and to speak the Indo-European language of the newcomers. 

Thus the Hittite cuneiform tablets (§ 334 ) are < n a language 
which contains Indo-European words and grammatical forms 
akin to those in Greek, as the new decipherment (, 355 / 
recently shown. By riooRC.a second wave of Indo-Europeans, 
especially the Phrygians and the Armenians, were invading the 
Hittite country in Asia Minor. 

The northern Mediterranean all along its eastern en was 
thus being absorbed by Indo-European people The result 
was that both the .-Egeans and their Hittite neighbors in Asia 
Minor were overwhelmed by the advancing In o- -uropean 
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line The Himtc Empire (| 359) completely cn>1ap.w| The 
splendid .-Egean dirilizaiion which wc saw rising so prosper¬ 
ously was unable 10 repel the invaders. Probably few of the 
common people of the vEgean towns were able to flee. On 
the other hand, the noble and wdkcKlo jEgean families, the 
class to which our elegantly dressed little Cretan lady of the 
statuette (Fig. J+l ) belonged, —fanning, all told, considerable 
numbers, —must have taken to the sea and fled. They looked 
back upon burning towns and villas, and they must h.iye seen 
the splendid palace of Cnossua, with ail its beautiful treasures 
of Cretan art, going up in smoke and flame. 

By uoo sl c, the movement of the Greek or Indo-European 
invasion from the north had thus set in motion before it a wave 
of fleeing rl-gcans, which crossed the sea and broke upon the 
shores of the southeastern Mediterranean from the Nile Delta 
to the harbors of Phcenkin. It was this wave of ,-Egcan fugi¬ 
tives which aided in overturning the tottering Egyptian Empire. 
An Egyptian relief scene shows p s the earliest-known picture 
of a naval battle (Fig. 154)—a sea fight off the coast of Syria 
in which the last of the Egyptian emperors beat off an .'Ecean 
ftect (f 124). 

The only region where the fleeing JEgeans were numerous 
enough 10 scute and to form a nation was in Southern Pales- 
tme. Here a tribe of Cretans called Philistines (headpiece, 
p. a S *). although they had been beaten in the sea fight iuw 
mentioned, were able to establish themselves and build una 
group of prosperous cities, in the twelfth century r.c. Wc recall 
how they nearly succeeded in crushing the young Hebrew 

T? . ,USt . lhe " enicr f n ^ (**&)■ Curious enough, it was 
these fugitives from the jEgean world who gave to Palestine 

^ " iS ** * the 

Ind °‘ Eliropeai ' lVjVas ™ ° f the cEgean world thus broke 

zfssr ard ^ which £ 

have seen there, especially fc Crete. By IJOO B .c. thc sp]cndid 
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j^gcaU civilization had been almost submerged by non hem bar¬ 
barism, little better than tbe I^ite Stone Age life which wc 
have already seen in Europe. Some important things in 
j'Egean civilization perished entirely — among them Cretan 



Fig. 154. Battle between a Fleet or Eleelsg /Egeans 
AND AN Egyptian Fleet 


This kene. sculptured on the walk of in Egyptian fenf le *t Thebw 
(S 1 24\t is the earliest surviving pic lutes of a naval battle. It *hows us 
the Mediterranean peoples defeated by the test Egyptum emperor. 
Rama** III* not long after i*» >X« somewhere along the Symn 
Coast (5 37 a). Of the nine ship* engaged ^ art Egyptian {lions head 
on the prow) —three at the left and one in the lower righutmnd comer. 
The redlining five are ships feoos^had on the pyow). One 

^gean Ship (Ettsddk, below) hw been overturned, fhe JEgoni are 
Philistines with fathered headdress <**e headpiece, p. = 52)1 *nd we 
See here flow theV parsed from Crete to Palestine 1.3 379)- '* 

Ate armed only with, round shield* and spears of IWMdged words fj 7TO* 
whereas the Egyptian are ohiefiy archer who overwhelm ih*= enemy 
With archery volliv* at long range and then clo« «n tak.ng Philistine 
prisoners who may be seen standing bound In die Egyptian ships 


writing, which disappeared after the Creek iftvasioiu Enough 
of j^gean Industries survived, however* to form an essential part 
of the foundation upon which the barbarian Greeks were yet 
to build up the highest civilization of the ancient world- 

Such of tiie Aegean population as had not fled before the 
incoming Creeks mingled with their Greek conqueror*, just as 
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we have seen the dvilked Canaanites of Palestine mingling 
with the invading Hebrew nomads (£ 394). This commingling 
of .lagoons and Greeks produced a mixed race, the people 
known to us as the Greeks of history. How much /Egean 
blood may have Rowed In their veins we are unable to deter¬ 
mine, But the supreme genius of the classical Greeks may 
well have been due, in some measure to this admixture of the 
blood of the gifted Cretan s h with their open-mindedness toward 
influences from abroad and their fine artistic instincts. 

Thu mingling of Greek and vEgcan blood did not result 
m a similar mixture of speech, as English is made up of 
French and AngU>Saxgn r Greek, the language oi the victori¬ 
ous invaders, gradually became the language of the Mgem 
world* At the same time Greek did not blot out every trace 
of the older .figaw language of the region. People continued 
to call die towns, rivers, and mountains, like Mount Parnassus, 
by the old .Egean names they found in use, just as we found 
fmb&n geographical names in America and continue to call our 
greatest river by its old Indian name, Mississippi ( ,T Father of 
\\ aters ). Such names in Greece are to-day surviving remnants 
of the lost -Egean language, no w no longer anywhere spoken** 
It is interesting also to notice that a few jE&sm words for 
civilized conveniences, such as the Greek invaders did not 
pcRise&s, likewise survived So the word 11 bathtub ” m Greek 
is really an old jEgean word. For of course a race of wander- 
ing shepherds such as the Greeks had been, had no such 
luxuries: whereas we have recovered the actual bathtubs of 
the refined .dlgeans (| 344), from whom the Greeks learned 
the name. Nevertheless, the Greek language was already de¬ 
veloping as the richest and most beautiful instrument of speech 
man has ever possessed. 
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Section 38. The Xojiad Greeks make the 
Transition to thf. Settled Life 

In tranquil summer days one can pass from island to island 
and cross the entire JEg/enn Sea from Greece to Asia Minor j nrnttne 
in a rowboat. JTiLs is why a group of shepherd tribes like the B 
Greeks tiad been able to cross and take possession of the islands 
of the vEgean and the coast of neighboring Asia Minor. But 
we must nut conclude that at this early stage of their history 
they had already taken to iltc sea and become a people of 
sailors. Centuries later we find the Greek peasant-poet Hesiod 
(700 n.c.) looking with shrinking eye upon the sea* Long after 
they had Liken possession of the Aegean w-oriil the Greeks re¬ 
mained a barbarous people of flocks and herds, without any 
CGinrmrroG bv sea. 

If we would understand the situation of the Greeks after g^U* 
their conquest of the civilized yhgcan world, we must again 
recall nomad life as we have seen it along the Fertile Crescent cl,rv ' 
hi Asia i i 136). Wc remember that the nomads possessed no 
organized government, for there was no public business which 
demanded it. F.ven today among such people no taxes are 
collected, for no one owns any land which can be taxed. 

There are no public officials, there arc no cases at law, no legal 
business, and men are controlled by a few customs liki the 
"blood revenge” 0 136). Such was exactly the condition 
of the nomad Greeks when they began a setded Me in the 

From their old wandering life on the grasslands ihev earned 
with them the loose groups of families known as tribes, and 
within each tribe an indefinite number of smaUcr groups of 
more intimate families called brotherhoods, A lounn 
of the old men folders”) occasionally decided matters in 
dispute, or questions of tribal importance, and probably once 
a year, or at some important feast, an assembly of a tie 
weapon-bearing men of the tribe might be held, to express its 
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opinion of a proposed war or migration. These are the germs 
of laser European political instituitions and even of our own 
in the United States today. 1 

U was perhaps after they had found kings over such jEgsui 
cities as Myceiue (§ 347) that the Creeks (like the Hebrews, 
5 296) began to want kings themselves.. Thus the old-time 
nomad leaders whom they had once followed in war, religion, 
and the settlement of disputes became rude shepherd kings 
of the tribes, 


g*7 t Gnxfci Meantime the Greek shepherds slowly began the cultivation 
cufiS^ of land. This forced them to give up a wandering life to build 
houses and live in permanent homes. Nomad instincts and 
nomad customs were not easily rooted out however. War and 
the care of flocks continued to be the occupation of the men t 
as it bad been for centuries on the Northern grasslands; while 
the cultivation of the fields was at first left to the wvmat y 
Furthermore, flocks and herds continued to make up the chief 
wealth of the Greeks for centuries after they had taken up 
agriculture. 

gsj A5 each Greek tribe settled dow n and became a group of 

ihipniddiii vilbgesv the surrounding land was divided among the families 
£p“m n "’ b >' ]ot ’ lhou e h lhe tribe “ » whole long continued to be the 
™ nd 0n] >- r€al <wmer 01 lhc ^ Nevertheless, private ownership 
of land by families gradually resulted. As a consequence there 
arose disputes about boundaries, about inheritances in land 
(5 45 3 ). much other tega] business, which as it increased 

required more and more attention by those in authority. n, e 
settlement of such business tended to create a government 
During the four centuries from zooo to 600 rc. wo see the 
Greeks struggling with the problem of learning how to transact 
the business of settled landholding communities, and how to 
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adjust the ever-growing friction and strife between the rich 
and the poor, the social classes created by the holding of 
land and the settled life (ch % ji). 

We have seen Lite Semitic nomads struggling with the same 3** L** 
problems on the Fertile Crescent (§ 167}, But for them the apKing the 
situation was in one important particular much easier. I hey 
found among their settled predecessors a system of writing 
which they quickly learned (3 167). But the old Cretan writing 
(§ J4»). once used by the /Tigcan predecessors of the Greeks, 
had perished* No one had ever yet written a word of the 
Greek language in this age w hen the Greeks were adopting 
the settled agricultural life. This lack of writing greatly in- 
creased the difficulties to be met as a government arose and its 
transactions began. There arose Ln some communities i re- 
memherer/’ whose duty it was to notice carefully the terms of 
a contract, the amount of a loan, or the conditions of a treaty 
with a neighboring people, that he might remember these and 
innumerable other things, which in a more civilised society are 
recorded in writing 

In course of time the group of villages forming the nucleus of 
a tribe grew together and merged at last. into a city. I his was 
the most important process in Greek political development; for 
the organised city became the only nation which the Greeks 
ever knew. Each city-state was a sovereign power; each had 
its own laws, its own army and gods, and each citizen felt a 
patriotic duty toward his own city and no other. Overlooking 
the city from the heights in its midst was the kings castle 
(Fig. 144), which we call the "dtadc!/’ or ^acropolis " Even- 
tually, the houses and the market below were protected by a 
wall. The king had now become a revered and powerful ruler 
of the city, and guardian of the worship of the city gods. King 
and Council sat alt day in the market and adjusted the busi¬ 
ness and die disputes between the people. Though crude, cor¬ 
rupt* and often unjust, these continuous sessions for the first 
time created a state and an uninterrupted government* 
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There were hundreds of such ci^statcs throughout the 
mainland of Greece and the coasts and islands of the vEge&CL 
Indeed the v 3 £gcan world was made up of such tiny nations 
after the Greeks had made the transition to the settled life 
there. It was while the Greeks were thus living in these little 
city-kingdoms under kings that Greek civilization arose. While 
there were Greek kings tong before 1000 B.d, it Is especially 
after that date, during the last two and a half centuries of the 
rule of the kings (1000-750 n.c,)* that we are able to follow 
the rise of Greek civilization. 

QUESTIONS 

Section 37* To what race did the Greeks belting? Had they 
always lived in Greece? Whence did they come? Were they ac¬ 
customed lo settled town life? What kind of surroundings as to 
Civilization did they now enierf Describe their settlement and spread 
in the Mgtan world \ in Asia Minor. What was the effect upon the 
predecessors of the Greeks in the jEgcanl in Asia Minor? Men¬ 
tion evidence of the flight of the /Egeans. Who were the Philistines 
and where did they seule? What happened to /Egean dvilixatinn? 
tn architecture? to industries? to writing? What became of the 
yEgeans who remained behind? Describe (he results as to language. 

Section 3S. Did the Grecks at once take to the sea? Did they 
take up town life at once? What other nomad peoples have we 
found in the same situation? What social insthudons did the Greeks 
bring wit h them? Whai ran you say of the social effects of agricul¬ 
ture and landowncTshlp? How did the Greeks get along w ithout 
writing? What became of the villages around each Greek town? 
Did the Greek towns all unite into one great nation including all the 
Greeks? What was each Greek nation? Toward what did the 
Greek feel patriotism ? Describe a Greek city-stale. Were there 
many of them ? Was there a nation Including all the rEgean world? 
Who was at the head of each rity state J What was the form of 
government when Creek dviltzaiion aro-ic? Date die period when 
we are able to trace the rise of Greek criiliiadoru 
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CHAPTER X 


CREEK CIVILIZATION IN THE AGE OF THE KINGS 

Section 39, The jEgran Inheritance asi> the 
Spread of Pikenician Commerce 


In one very important mailer the Greek invaders were- more 
fortunate than their A-gean predecessors- The iron which wc UanAge 
have seen spreading in the Orient from the HiULtc ritn im p^ r j 

(I 360) had at the same time (thirteenth century ».c.) also 
begun to reach the Greeks. It was of course a matter of 
some centuries before iron tools and weapons entire!) dvsp ac 
those of bronze, just as the automobile will be a long time 
in entirely banishing the horse from among us. Indeed, alter 
iron had been in common use among the Greeks for over i»e 
Imtudrod yean, the Greek poet yE&diyltis (5 57 ®) ca ^ 11 [ 

" stranger from across the sea," or " the Chalybtmn stamger, 
the Chalybean region being the iron district of Asia Minor i>c 
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map, p. 102). By 100-0 ac. iron was common in Greece, The 
Broiuc Age had therefore lasted about two thousand years, 
that is, about as long as the career of the ^gean dvjfeation 
We may say indeed that the period of _*gcan civilization coin- 
tided with the Bronze Age (j000-1000 B .c), white the civ> 
lizatron of the Greeks arose at the incoming of the Iron Age 
(about 1000 ac.) 

‘ 00 ° B ' c lhe 1ife Qi to* Greeks continued to be 
^cindiju. nidc ‘ ,nd wen barbarous. Memories of lhe o]d JEgcm splendor 
th.'iLrT ^SWcd in the plain of Argos, Above the Greek village at 
M 3 fcen ** tiu »*“«* to, massive stone walls (Fig. , 4S )Tthe 
anacm .< 1 ,geon princes, who had Jong before passed awav To 
these huge walls the Greeks looked up with awestruck faces 
and thought that they had been built by wished giants called 
Cydops, Or w.th wondenng admiration they fingered some 
surviving piece of rich metal work wrought by the skill of the 
ancient ^gean craftsmen (Fig. 14c-}. 'Jhe tradition that Crete 
was the earhest home of their civilization never died out among 

shcoherl * A ' ° Ut ^ ^ ‘ n craftsrnansh ip. the Greek 
shepherds and peasants were slow to take up building, indus- 

and manufacturing on their own account. Their slowness 
w also evident m the matter of writing, which the Greeks as we 
have «en 15 ^), failed to ieam from their .F>ea n prede 

■t =ss 

nmg at potter,-, anti the rude paintings with which ,1 a 
rated this roush wam /»„ wiULh **y dcc °- 

employed by the -fvJL S ^ S ' - I ’° W ^ thc 53me mcthods 
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Fir, i;j. Primitive Greek Art as 
SHOES IS A PAINTED VASE OF THE AfiE 
df the Kings 

This very fine ipeeimtn. over feet %*, 

One of the few wcl]-prescrv«d primitive 
Greek vase*, was recently acquired by me 
Metropolitan Museum of New l ork- It rep- 
resents Greet art in it* beginning* m 1 5 
eighth century i.c, We sec that the beam:* 
ful flowera, sea plant®* and other w4Lwra 
objects employed by the ^fi^ ns 1 e . ir 
decorative art were abandoned by Ihe ear / 

XsCffiriKli 

the body lying on a high b.cr, Btkm Eich wi!h 
drunMr.ll-shapcd and h «* ( painted by the 

homes very rudely drawn, L«pN> „ ind [hc nitgiuficent 

Greeks only 9 century and 3 halt Liter (i it *' Drac iical 
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,-Egein civilization* 

The Greek towns* 
men had now put off 
the shaggy sheepskin 
of their former nomad 
life in favor of a shirt* 
like garment of woven 
wool. They had no 
name for it in Greek, 
but they heard the 
foreign merchants of 
whom they bought it 
calling it in their lan¬ 
guage a (ke too*) 

(Fig. 156)* 

To purchase arti- 39^ The. 
cles like this, which rwnuaia 
they did not them- TTlErch “ lB 
selves make, the towns* 
men often went down 
to the seashore, where 
they and their women 
gathered about a ship 
drawn up with stem 
on the beach. Black- 
bearded traders, w ho 
overlooked the crowd 
from the high stem 
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of the ship, tempted the Greeks with glass or alabaster perfume 
bottles from Egypt (Fig. 49) and rich blue porcelain dishes. If 
the women did not bid for these, they were quite unable to 
resist certain handsome ivory combs carved with Icons in open- 
work (Fig. and polished till they shone in the sun. 

Wealthy Greeks were attracted by 
furniture elaborately inlaid with ivory 
carvings (Fig. ioS ), and especially by 
magnificent Luge round platters of 
bronze or even of silver, richly en¬ 
graved (Fig, s S®)- Splendid purple 
robes hanging over the stem of the 
ship enriched the display of golden 
jewelry with flashes of brilliant color. 
Here too were the as we would 
have heard these swarthy strangers 
from the ski calling them. They were 
Phoenicians, and the word for the new 
garment adopted by the Greeks was a 
Phoenician word (see map II, p. ^2). 

We see then that with the fall of the 
Egyptian Empire (after 1200 a. c.) the 
ships of Ejgypt in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean had disappeared. The same 
fate had at the same time overtaken 
the fleets of the .-Fgcans, Thus the 
eastern Mediterranean was left un¬ 
occupied by merchant fleets, and by 
I MO H. C. the PhtEtridan cities ( 1 %. i 59 ) were taking advantage 
of this opportunity. Once dwellers in the desert like the I lebrews, 
we remember that the Phoenicians had early occupied the towns 
along the Syrian coast (| , 4I ). where they became clever navi* 
gators. 1 he Greek craftsmen were as yet quite unable to pn> 
duct such wares as the Phoenician merchant offered, and hence 
these oriental traders did a thriving business wherever they landed 
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pronounced kc tuft'; later, 
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The ^rnnentl of women 
may be seen in Fig. if a 
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Nor did the Phoenicians stop with the Mg&m world. They 
sought markets also m the West, and they were the discoverers 
of the western Mediterranean, 

They finally planted settlements 
even as far away as the Atlantic 
coast of Spain (Fig. 157). Their 
colony of Carthage (map, p, a8£) 
became the most important com¬ 
mercial state in the western Medi¬ 
terranean and the most dangerous 
rival of Rome, as we shall see 
(Sections 77 f.). For some three 
centuries after 1000 h-C* they 
were Lite greatest merchants in 
the Mediterranean, and their far- 
reaching traffic was beginning the 
slow creation of a great mercan¬ 
tile Mediterranean world They 
had no armies, 

political organization. Tlic only 
Phoenician colony that ever be¬ 
came a strong state was Carthage. 

The Phmnidans learned the 
manufacturing tlvetr 
cases, from 
led to 

make glass and porcelain, to 
weave linen and dye it, to cast 
and hammer and engrave metaL 
On the other hand, we find dial 
the designs employed in their art 
were international Their metal platters (Fig, 15^) 
graved with designs which they found in both Fgyp* A0U1 - 
The art of Phtmicia was thus a kind of oriental composite or 
combination, drawn chiefly from the Nile and the I wo Rivera, 
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Such wares, manufactured at 
Sid on and Tyre* were dim- 
trihuicd by the Phoenician 
merchants through the Mdi' 
lenanean (£39$) m west am 
Spain, where combi line this 
have been found in ancient 
graves. The lion adorning this 
comb 13 the form that devel¬ 
oped in Syria {ef. Pfaie II), 
Phoenician craftsmen doing 
such work were also kept by 
the Assyrian emperors ai Nin¬ 
eveh, and pieces of their work 
have been found there (Fig. 
iqS) bearing Fhtenicao signs 
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We remember that it was Phoenician workman L — 1 
kn kings employed to make fumiiui 
royal palace (Fig, io3). King Solom 

nicuin work* 
men to build 
for him the 
ton- 
isa- 
KingSp 

TIC-OO 

Phce- 
moans were 
thus the artis¬ 
tic manufac¬ 
turers of a 
great world ex¬ 
tending from 
Nineveh on 
the east to 
Greece on, the 
west. 

On the metal 
platters and 
the furniture 
of carved Ivory 
landed from 
the Phoenician 
ships 39S > t 
the Gretk 

decorat™^ up of palm trees. fetus fW rs , 

aWg the Nile, the Assyrian tree of life (Fig. , 01 ), -J d manv 

^ but ringed 

STSf "il i c sphi "' ,he ^ *5- 

C ^ 500,1 bc e an to “nitat* these tilings tn rhei 


Fig. ijfl. AxctEXT FaamciAN Flatter of 
Ekgrayed and Beaten Work 

Th» Silver pllttef, no* in (he Heflin Museum, is of 
bcauntul workmanship. A circular stream of warer 
*«i«ounds a rwtte in the middle. o n the water arc 

four Nile, bo ju < 0ne nf lhcn ' tn the form of a ^ank 

OOtiirfc Of Which b a circular border of papyrus flowers 
The Phoenicians were very »fclttf u | j„ such metal work 
Wh,eh (hey thus adorned with Egyptian and A «yri» 
design*. Pieces of it havr been found as f ar wc-. t a* 
Spain and as farcast a* Nineveh, whjiher (hey were 
caJTtcd by die FhtrnicLan merchants, 
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own work. Thus the wlrcle range of oriental decorative art 
entered Greek life, to fill forever after a large plate in the 
decorative art of all civilized peoples of (he West, including our 
own to-day. At the same time it is highly probable that in the 
Phoenician workshops in the jEgtran Islands the Greeks could 
work side by side with the Phoenician craftsmen and learn how 
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h was from this HarW that tins Phoenician cebmsU sailed forth to 
eofablkh new dlies in the western Mcdircrrjneacu especially i anhago 
IS 397)- In Che Homeric poems the Fbceniccins are often called Sido- 
niani, The lawn seen across the harbor is Entirely modern, for the 
Ancient citv was again and again destroyed and rebbll- Jlsre the 
I'htenkbn ship* were loaded with the good* manufactured «k the City 
(Ffgi 157 and i jj&j. to be carried to the Creeks anti other Mediterranean 
peoples: and bene an alphabet first came into common me (f 4*3) 

to make hollow bronze cast*, an art invented in Egypt, and to 
manufacture many other things which bringing such 

commercial success to the Pbcnicbn merchants. Nevertheless, 
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But styles of dress, decorative art, and the practical methods 
of the craftsman were not the only things, which the Phcenirian 
merchants were bringing into Greece, For the Greeks now ro 
coved from the Phrrnirlnni a priceless gift, far more valuable 
than ail the manufactured wares of the Orient Indeed it was 
the most important contribution that ever reached Europe from 
abroad This new gift was an alphabet. Not later than 1 Sqo bx. 
thti western Semites near Egypt had devised an alphabet drawn 
from Egyptian hieroglyphics. The Phoenicians adopted this 
system of twenty-two alphabetic signs (Fig, i6o p column T) for 
writing Lheir own language, It contained no signs for Syllables, 
but each sign represented a single consonant 'Hicre were no 
signs for the vowels* which remained unwritten. The western 
Semites were thus the first to devise a system of willing contain¬ 
ing nothing but alphabetic signs, that is, true letters. In the 
u til century u*c* the Phomidans were therefore already giving 
up the inconvenient day tablet of Babylonia ( 11 %. 79) and were 
importing great quantities of papyrus paper from Egypt 
The Phcenicoms arranged their new letters in a convenient 
order, so that the whole twenty-two might form a fixed list 
(Fig* column 11, easily learned. Such a list could not be 
learned without giving to each letter a name. They called the 
first letter of the alphabet at p because the Fhrertkkn word for 
ox. that is, *M, began with the first letter. The second letter 
of the alphabet they tailed Wc, because Atffc the Pbrenidan 
word for house, began with the second letter, and so on. This 
was not unlike our old primers, where our parents learned to 
say: "A is for 4 Axe ■; £ is for 1 Bed/ ” etc. When the chil¬ 
dren of the Phoenician merchants learned their letters, and 
were called upon to repeat the alphabet, they therefore began: 
"Akf>A T Mk' f etc., as if our children were to say: " Axe, Bed/ 1 
ecc. l instead of " A. B " etc. 
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The Phoenicians seem to have had little literature, but thdr ^ [V 
merchants kept all their business records tn this new and con- 
venient writing on papyrus. Just as the Arameans earned the tixecka 
Phrenidan alphabet from the Mediterranean eastward through 
Asia to India ( § 205), so now the Phccnidans themselves carried 
it through die Mediterranean westward to Europe* The Greeks 
whom we liave seen crowding around the Phoenician ships often 
found the Phoenicians handling bits of pak-yedow paper, on 
which w ere written bills and lists of merchandise in strange 
black signs. These the Greeks at first viewed with misgivings, 
as mysterious and dangerous symbols. One of their andent 
songs of this age speaks of them as " baneful signs."' Here 
and there a Greek merchant, thumbing the Fhccmrian trades¬ 
man's papyrus hills, finally learned the alphabet in which they 
were written* and slowly began to note down ftrat words 
speJJcd with Phoenician letters 

Here the Greeks early displayed the mental superiority <™k» 
which, as we shall soon discover, they possessed. They noticed jxJ^mw 
that there were no Phcenirian letters standing for vowels. 

They also noticed in the Fhotnickn alphabet a few letters 
representing consonants which did not exist in Greek speech. 

These letters they began to use for the Greek vowels <%. 1G0; 
cf. columns f and II> They thus took the final step in the 
process of devising a complete system of alphabetic writing, 
ft slowly spread among the Greek states, beginning in Ionia. 

For a Tong time it remained only a convenience in business and 
administration. For centuries the nobles, unable to read or write, 
continued to regard writing with misgivings, But even the 
painters of pottery Jar* had learned to use it by 700 tc., when 
we find it on their decorated vases (see headpiece, p. sSrk 
Shortly after this it was common among all classes. Literature 
nevertheless long remained an oral matter and was much 
slower than business to resort to writing. 

The Greek children, in learning to read, used for the letters 
the same names which had been employed in Ph rmina. I he 
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Greeks, not knowing what these strange names meant, altered 
diem somewhat ; but the Greek children began to pronounce 

the foreign names 
of the letters b the 
Axed order already 
settled in Phoenicia, 
ssjing "Alpha, beta," 
etc, (instead of 
"Alcph, both," etc,) 
($401), As a child 
of today is said 
to be learning his 
A It C's, so die 
Greek child learned 
his Alpha Beta's, 
and thus arose our 
word " alphabet." 
"Hie word ” alpha¬ 
bet," therefore, slunid 
remind us of the 
great debt we owe 
to the Orient, and 
especially to the 
Phoenicians, for the 
priceless gift of 
alphabetic writing, 
for the Phoenician 
alphabet spread from 
Greece to Italy and 
at last throughout 
Europe- Indeed, 
every alphabet of the 
civilized world has 
descended from the 
Fhecnidan alphabet. 
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Along with the alphabet, the equipment for using it —that is, 
pen, ink, and paper—for ihe first time came into Europe. Taper 
also brought in with it its oriental names. For the Greeks 
received from abroad the word jwfyros, designating the Egyp¬ 
tian paper on which they wrote, and we remember that this 
word has in its English form become tl paper H (see § §&}+ 
Much of the papyrus used by live Greeks was delivered to them 
by Phoenician merchants from Byblos* a famous Phoenician city* 
Just as we apply the word n china* 1 to a kind of table ware 
which first came to us from China* so the Greeks often called 
papyrus after the Phcenician city from which it came. 

Thus when they began to write books on rolls of such paper 
(Fig, 191) they called them faMa. ft is from this term that 
we received our word u Bible ” (literally " book ” or f1 books +f )- 
Hence the English word " Bible,” once the name of a FJwHikmn 
city, is another living evidence of the origin of books and ttie 
paper of which they are made in the ancient Orient, f rom which 
the Greeks received so much. 

Section 41, Greek Warriors and tiir Hero Songs 

The Greek nobles of this age loved war and were devoted 
to fighting and plundering. It was a frequent sight to see the 
Greek warrior waving farewell to his family before the pillared 
porch of his home, 3 $ he mutinied the waiting chariot and rode 
forth to battle. The vase-painters have often left us pictures 

•Column I contains the Phoenician alphabet made up nrtuivriy of 
toKWMrt* (§ 400). The Phoenicians wrote from right to lr(l H and 
hence the Greek* at firti wrote hi the ■*=* direction, i he names of 
the warrior* 3 n the vase-painting (headpiece, p r are ««™ O' thein 
written In tllii way; hence column I \ shows leUcn like /* backward, 
as we say. ‘t he Greeks then gradually changed arid wrote from left to 
right, and the nest column fill) shows ihe letters facing as dwy do in 
our jhrcHCnt alphabet fste & in column III). The tranaidoa from ihew 
later farm* of the Greek letter* (column III) to the Latin fnrmi (coh 
nmn IV) was eery easy. and the IAtio farms hardly differed from those 
which we still u#c (column V). 
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of such warriors (headpiece, pi 263), While their protective 
armor waa uf bronze, their weapons were at this time com- 
monJy of iron, although bronze weapons still lingered on, and 
in their tales of the great wars of the past the Greeks still told 
how the heroes of older days fought with braize weapons. 

It w;is only men of some wealth who possessed a fighting 
outfit like this. They were the leading warriors, The ordinary 
troops, larking armor, were of little consnjucnce in battle, 
which consisted of a series of single combats, each between 
two heroes. Their Individual skill, experience, and daring won 
the battle, rather than the discipline of drilled masses* The 
victor seized his fallen adversary's armor and weapons; and 
having fastened the naked body of the vanquished to his 
chariot, lie dragged it triumphantly across the field, only to 
expose it to be devoured by birds of prey and wild animals. 
There was thus many a savage struggle to rescue the body of 
a fallen hero (headpiece, p, 3 fi 3 ). When a Greek town vas 
captured, its unhappy people were slaughtered or carried away 
as slaves, and its houses plundered and burned. There was 
.savage joy in such treatment of the vanquished, and such deeds 
were drought to increase the fame and gtury of the victors* 

Men delighted to sing of valiant achievements on the field of 
battle and to tell of the stirring deeds of mightv heroes. In ,|ie 
pastures of Thessaly, where the singer looked up at the cloud- 
w-ikd summit of Mount Olympus (Fig, , S3 * the home of lhc 
gods, there early grew up a group of such songs telling many 
a sto^of the feats of gods and heroes, the earth* 
of the Greeks, Into these songs were woven also vague memo 
nes of remote warn which had actually occurred, especially [h e 
war in which the Greeks had captured and destroyed the splc- 
dLd atyof I ray , 9 Ws and Fig, ,,,, Probably'l, v lo J Lc 
some of these songs had crossed to the coasts and islands of 
Iom:t on the Asiatic skfe of the /Egean Sea, 

Here arose a class of professional bards who graced the 
feasts of king and noble with songs of battle and adventure 
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redted to the music of the harp. Framed in exalted and 409. 1i*e 
tmdent fotmn of speech, and rolling on in stalely measures* 1 *S^T* 


these heroic songs resounded through many a royal hall — the 
oldest literature bom in Europe. After the separate songs bad 


greatly increased in number, 
by the bads into a com 
netted whole — a great epic 
cycle especially clustering 
about the traditions of live 
Greek expedition against 
Troy. They were not the 
work of one man* but a 
growth of several centuries 
by generations of singers, 
some of whom were stffl 
living even after 700 ice 
Jt was then that they were 
first written down. 

Among these ancient sing' 
ers there seems to have 
been one of great fame 
whose name was Homer 
1. Fig. i6i)_ IIls reputation 
was such that the composi¬ 
tion of the whole tyde of 
songs, then much forger than 
the remnant which has enme 
down to us H was attributed 
to him. Then as the Greeks 


they were finally woven together 



Fig. 161 . An Ideal Fqhtrait of 
Homer 


Thi* bead. from the JiSnston Mumuhi 
of Tine Arts, U a noble temple of 
the bter Greek SCulptorfo ability to 
create an ideal portrait of a p*Ct 
wham he had never seen, Such wort 
wm unknown, in tbe archaic days of 
Greece; it wa* produced in ihe 
Hellenijlic Age 


themselves later discerned the impossibility of Homer s author- 
ship of them .1//, they credited him only with the Iliad,* the 
Eton- of the Greek expedition against Trey; and the Odyssey, 
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1 The« were In hejametcTf ihai 1*. nil h?vi to » lint- Thli Qrfrk vtnc it (he 
oldtti literary (-inti in Rurd^ 

- named after Ilium, the Creek name of Troy. 
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or Uio taJe of the wanderings of the hem Odysseus on h\s 
return from Troy* These lire the only two scries o t songs that 
have entirely survived, and even the ancient world had its 
doubts about the Homeric authorship of the Odyssey. 

ITiese ancient bards not only gave the work! its greatest epic 
in ihe Iliad, but they were, moreover, the earliest Greeks to put 
into permanent literary fonn their thoughts regarding the world 
of gods and men. At that time the Greeks had no other sacred 
booka, and the Homeric songs became the veritable Bible of 
Greece, They gave to ihe disunited Crocks a common litera¬ 
ture and ihe Inspiring belief that they hud once all taken part 
in a common war against Asia* 

Section 42. The Beginnings and Eakit 
Development of Greek Religion 

Just as devout Hebrews were taught much about their God 
by the beautiful Liles of Him in the historical narratives of 
their forefathers ($ 301), so die wonderful Homeric songs 
brought vividly before the Greeks (he life of the gods. Homer 
became the religious teacher of the Greeks. To ns too he rev-eats 
a great chapter in the story of Greek religion. For like dial of 
the Hebrews, the religion of the Greeks was a slow growth, 
passing gradually from a low stage to ever higher and nobler 
beliefs. There was, therefore, a chapter of Greek religion 
earlier than the Homeric songs, l^t us look for a moment at 
the religion of Greece btfore the Homeric songs. 

Every Greek, like all primitive men, once thought that the 
trees and springs, the stones and hilltops, the birds and beasts, 
were creatures possessed of strange and uncanny powers. He 
thought there was such a spirit in the dark recesses of the 
earth which made the grain sprout and the trees flourish; in 
the glootny depths of the waters also, he believed there dwelt a 
like spirit whkh swayed the great sea; white still another ruled 
the far sweep of the overhanging sky. As the Greek peasant. 
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terrified by the jagged lightning and the rolling thunder, or 
grateful for (he gently falling rain, looted up into die misty 
doudland of the sky. he often saw die solitary eagle soaring 
across the vast and lonely expanse. To him the tafiy, mysteri¬ 
ous bird seemed to be the mighty spirit of the sky, who dwdt 
there and in his wrath smote the great trees with lire, or in 
kinder moods sent down the refreshing rain. Tims to some 
Creeks the sky spirit seemed to be an eagle. 

Each such spirit, friendly or hostile, dwelt in a limited region. 
and it was believed possible to gain his favor or avoid his anger in ,i lurui- 
bv simple gifts, especially f«d- 'IT* earth spirit might be *■“* 
reached by slaving a sheep and letting the blood How into die 
earth; while the sky spirit would be won by burning a tlugh 
of the sheep so that its odor might rise to the sky with the 
soaring smoke. Thus these spirits of the world around the 
early Greeks became gods and goddesses, .u.d thus arose 
worship with its sacred customs and usages. There were no 
temples or houses of worship, and all the simple usages of 
religion went on out of doors in a grove or in the open air 


in the court of the house* *. * 

We remember that the Hebrews never lost to belief in 
their great God Vahveh, whom they brought with them into 
the land of Palestine; and so the Greeks likewise brought 
into Greece various ideas of the great Sky-god whom they 
had already worshiped in the old day* on the grasslands. He 
had different names; in one valley they tailed him Rarn- 
giver." in another '’Thunderbolt- (§ 4 *d> »»t * was finaU * 
known to all as Zeus. which was ** ** Creek form of 
an old word for "skv" in the language of the Indo-European 
parent people. He became the highest god among all the 
numerous gods and goddesses revered by the <,T ^ 5 

But Greek religion continued to grow after (he Greeks had 
reached the -Egean world. Here they found the .l-geans wor¬ 
shiping the great earth spirit, the Earth-Mother, or the Great 
Mother, who made die earth bring forth her gram and irmt 
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as the food of man (lieadpicce, p. ssi). From the .Egeam the 
G reeks learned to revere her also, so that she became one of the 
great goddesses of Greek religion. 1 he Greeks thus accepted 
the gods and goddesses whom they found in the .-Egean world, 
just as many of the Hebrews accepted the Canaarutc 
which they found already in Palestine (S 300X 

The Homeric songs, as we have said, reveal to us a second 
chapter in Greek religion, when the Greeks were gaining higher 
ideas about their gods. To be sure, even Homer itas here and 
there an ancient reference which betrays their earlier animal 
forms, as when he speaks of a goddess as " owl-faced" or 
even cow-faced, Likewise the Satyrs, merry spirits of the 
forest, always had goat's hoofs and horns; while the Centaura 
were men with the bodies of horses. But those nature spirits, 
which gained a high place as gods and goddesses, appeared in 
(lie Homeric songs as entirely human in form and h qualities. 
Of course they possessed more power than mortals, and at the 
same time they enjoyed the gift of immortality. 

In the Homeric songs and in the primitive tales about the 
gods, which we call myths, the Greeks heard how the gods 
dwelt in veiled splendor among the clouds on the summit of 
Mourn Olympus. Tlwre, in his cloud palace. Zeus the Sky-god 
wth the lightning in his hand, ruled the gods like an onhlJ 
kmg. bach of the gods controlled as his own a realm of nature 
or of the affairs of men. Apollo, the Sun-god, whose beam, 
were golden arrow* was ^ deadly areJ ,„ of ^ ^ 

he also shielded the flocks of the shepherds and the fields of 
die plowman, and he was a wondrous musician. Above all he 
knew the future opined by Zeus and could, when properlv 
consulted, tc I anxious inquirers what the future had in store 
for them. 1 hese qualities gave him a larger place in die hearts 

became* L, '*"'** a " d k ™«liip he 

1 ™ the most beloved god of the Greek world 

Athena, the greatest goddess of the Greeks, seems in the 
Nanning to ha™ ruled the air, and swayed the destroying 
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tempests that swept the Greek lands Such power made her 4 i ? . Aii*u, 
a warrior goddess, and the Greeks loved to think of her with 
shining weapons, protecting the Creek cities, Sul she held out 
her protecting hand over them also in times of peace, as the 
potters shaped their jars, the smiths wrought their metal, or 
the women wove their wool Athena too had brought them 
the olive tree, as they believed, and thus she became the wise 
and gracious protectress of the peaceful life d? industry and 
art. Of all her divine companions she was the wisest in 
counsel, and an ancient tale told how she had bear bom in 
the verv bruin of her father Zeus, from w hose head she sprang 
forth full-armed. As tlte divine foster mother of ail that was 
best in Greek life, she was the loveliest of the protecting 
powers which the quick and sensitive imagination of the 
Greeks felt everywhere watching over the life and work of 
men. These three then, Zeus, Apollo, and Athena, became 
the leading divinities of the Greek world. ( _ 

At the same time a further group of undent nature spirits 
had risen to be great gods, each controlling some special 
realm. In a brazen palace deep under the waters, Poseidon 
ruled (he sea. The ancient Earth-Mother, whom they called 
Demctcr, still brought forth the produce of the soil At the 
same time they looked also to another earth pd, I Uonysus for 
the fruit of the grapevine, and they rejoiced in the wine wluch 
he gave them. An old moon spirit had now become Hermes 
the messenger of the gods, with winged feel, doing * J -‘ in o 
of the gods, but he was also the patron of the intercourse of 
men, and hence the god of trade and commerce. Seme of the 
Greeks, however, in the old day* seeing the moon above the 
forest margin, had believed it to be a goddess, a divine huntress 
riding through the forests at night* They called her Artemis, 

Others, however, had fancied the moon to belong m the sky as 
the wife of Zeus, whom they called Hera, and she became 1 * 
protectress of marriage. The Semitic goddess of love, whom 
we have met on the Fertile Crescent as Ishiar (i ‘ 9 *). ^ 
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now passed over from the Syrian cities by way of Cyprus, 
to become likewise the Greek goddess of love, whom the 
Greeks called Aphrodite. 

Al! these divinities and some others less important, the 
Greeks now pictured in human form. Jt was but natural, too, 
that they should be thought of as possessing human traits. 
Homer pictures to us the family quarrels between the august 
Zeus and his w ife Hera, just as such things must have occurred 
in the household life of the Greeks, and certainly in a manTW 
absurdly undignified Tor such exalted divinities. The Greeks 
thought of the gods therefore as showing decidedly human 
defects of character. They practiced all sorts of deceit and 
displayed many other human frailties. Such gods were not 
likely to require anything better in the character of men 
Rehgtun was therefore net yet an influence leading to good 
conduct and right character. In this particular, “then”the 
Greeks were passing through an early stage of an uncom¬ 
pleted development, just such as we have found in the civili- 
zafions of the Orient- 

One ™ why die Creek, did „ , M *„ lk tha, [hc eods 

Z^'lS £ “2 ““' ir “*>" °< «h £« 

Ihey believed that ell men plasd at -^ , 
eWm, kingdom h«mth the art, (Hadoe), where tbo fate 
t «0 men del not differ tom Urn, of Ike wicked. Heee 
1 into a. king and hi, wife, Ihe goddess r«Kphone. a 
.pernal favor of the gods, ,b c heroes, men of i ^ 
like deed, were endowed with immortality and p Li'JT 
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tombs of the ancestors thus became sacred places where gifts of 
food and drink were regularlv brought and offered to the dead. 

Every household in the litiie Greek towns felt that the safety 
of the house was in the hands of 1 Iestia + the goddess of the 0 | P rkii 
hearth. But in the Age of the Kings the symbols of the great 
gods were set up in cveiy house, while in the dwelling of the 
king there was a special room which served as a kind of shrine 
for them. There was also an altar in the forecourt where sacri¬ 
fices could be offered under the open sky (f ■ 44 .J- M ^ ir 
as the gods had any dwellings at altj we see that the) ucrc m 
the houses of men, and then: probably were no tempEcs js )ll 
H ere and there in some communitses men were to be found 
who were thought to possess tare knowledge of the desires of 
die gods. As these men were more and more often consulted 
hy those who felt ignorant of the proper ceremonies of sacri¬ 
fice and worship, such men gradually became /riesfj. 


questiohs 

Section 39. What important metal came in at the rise *f Greek 
civilization P What had happened io the am aiu era is l c 
A^eans? Did the Creeks possess any craftsmen? What >° 
think of the homes on the Creek vase of the Age of the Kings. 
Compare it with Middle Stone Age carving? Yrjm whom M die 
CrJuTchitfy buy manufactured prodac*? What on you tell 
about this commerce? What did It tcath the ( ,n * " H - 
Section^ Whs* else did the fhcwfdaits *mg 
manufactured goods ? Tell about the S’hxrniciau 
it reach Gre^e? What is the origin of the word "alphabet ? 

How far has the Pheenidan alphabet spread.' 

SECTION 41 ■ Describe early Greek arms and warfare. U hat was 

the relation of valiant deed* and song ? Around 
songs Cluster/ Tell of Homer and the poems attributed to him 
SECTION 45, How did the Homeric songs affect religion. W hat 
can you soy- of Greek religion before the »«* 

Did the Greeks bring in some gods when they ent 

Name the leading Greek divinities, and tell 

Discuss Greek beliefs about the dead j customs and P ii«* ot worship- 
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CHAPTER XT 

THE AGE OF the ITOBI.ES and GREEK EXPANSION IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Section 43, The Disappearance of the Kings 

AND THE LEADERSHIP OF THE NOBLES 

\\c have seen Greek civiltzatjon Waning under oriental 
influences. In its politUnl development, however, the Gr«k 
world showed sinking differences from what we have seen 
m the Orient. There we watched the early rity-states finally 
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uniting bto two large and powerful nations, one on the Nile 
and another on the Two Rivers. In Greece, however, there 
were influences which tended to prevent such a union of die 
Greeks into one nation. In the first place the country was cut 
up by mountain ridges and deep bays, so that the c . crcnt 
communities were quite separated 1 lie cities of Greece were 
likewise separated from their kindred in the islands and tn 

Asia Minor, . . 

Furthermore, no recollection of their former um j) on 
grasslands survived, even in their oldest (radiiurns. e . v 12 
now lived so long b separated communities that they had 
developed permanent local habits and local dialects, as differ- 
ent as those of Nor* and South Germany or even more 
different than those between our own Louisiana and New 
England. The various Greek communities thus displayed suJi 
intense devotion to their own town and their own local gods 
that a union of all the Greek city-states into one nation, such 
at wo have seen b the Orient, failed to take place As a result 
of these separative influences we find b Greece alter ioj^ 
scores of little city-states such as we have already described 
(| 3g o). Not only did the islands ami the Gr^k erty-states 
of Asia Minor fail 10 unite, but on the island of Crete alone 

there were more than fifty such small *- Lt > sLilcS ‘ . 

Four regions on the mabland of Greece, ea* form ng a 
pretty dcTrlv outlined geographical whole, Mm the penmsab 
of L'aconia or that of Attica (see map, +«*»*»*£ 
union of city-states into a larger namm, ie o es 
four nations sfitnis to have been Atigos I m ip r p. ? 2 ‘ 
plain the town of Argos subdued the ancient stronghoW of 

Mycenae and Tiryns(Figs i *4 <md 1 4 S^ and ° (hci * m “ 
itv forming the nation of Argos and giving its name to* £ 
(Plate III, p. * 7 S). In the same wav the king* of Spam con- 

Ucd fe MpU. cn the south oMhemand^yat^ 
Che land of the Messeninns on the west. Jlw « ^ 

Argos and Spam thus hekl a large part of *e Pebponnese. 
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In the Attic peninsula, likewise, the little dty-kingdomg were 
slowly absorbed by Athens, which at last gained control of the 
entire peninsula. On the northern borders of Attica the region 
of Boratu fell under the leadership of 'iTiebes, but the other 
Boeotian cities were too strung to be wholly subdued. Eceolia, 
therefore, did tsut form a nation but tt group of city'^states in 
alliance, with Thebes at the head of the alliance. Elsewhere 
no large and permanent unions were formed. Sparta and 
Athens, therefore, Jed the most important two unions among 
□A the Greeks. Let it be borne in mind that such 3 nation 
remained a city-state in spite of its increased territory. The 
nation occupying the Attic peninsula was called Athens, and 
every peasant it, Attica was called an Athenian. 'Jhe city 
government of Athens covered the whole Attic peninsula. 

In the matter of governing such a little city-state the Greeks 
about yjD it. t\ entered upon a new stage of their development, 
which was again very different from that which we have found 
in the Orient. However discontented the common people of 
an oriental state might become, their discontent never accom¬ 
plished more than the overthrow of one king and the enthrone¬ 
ment of another. The office of king was never abolished, nor 
did any other form of government than that of monarchy ever 
arise in the ancient East ($ ^ 33 ) n J 

Among the Greeks, too, the common people struggled for 
centuries to better their Idt , 4 s we shall see, this long and 
bitter struggle finally resulted in giving d,e people in some 
Greek status so large a share in governing that the form of 
the government might be called democracy. This is a word 
of Greek origin, meaning « the rule of the people," and the 
Greeks were the first people of rhe ancient world m gain it 

I be cause ot tins struggle wa s not only the Corrupt rule 
of the kings but also the oppression of the iwMm We have 
watched these met, of wealth buying the luxuries of the 
1 hmmeum merchants. They now stood in the way, opposing 
the rights of the pcas^ts. B y fraud, unjust seizure of ^ 
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unton of families in marriage, and many other influences, the 
strung men of ability and cleverness were able to enlarge their 
buds. '(This there had arisen a class of hereditary nobles — 
large landholders and men of wealth, called vupatrids. 

Their fields stretched for some miles around the city and 
its neighboring villages. In order to be near the king or 
secure membership in the Council (5 jS;) and control the 
government, these men often left their lands and lived in the 
city. Such was the power of the eupatrids that the Council 
finally consisted only of men of this class. Wealthy enough 
to buy costly weapons, with leisure for continual exercise in 
the use of arms, these nobles had also become the chief pro¬ 
tection of die State in time of war (§ 407 )■ The y were also 
continual marauders on their own account. As they grew 
more and more accustomed to the sea (headpiece, p. '&-)> ^ 
coasted from harbor to harbor, plundering and burning, and 
returned home laden with rich spoil- Piracy at last became the 
common calling of the nobles, and a great source of wealth. 

Thus grew up a sharp distinction between the city com¬ 
munity and the peasants living in the coun'ty, 1 he country 
peasant was obliged to divide the family lands with his brothers. 
His fields were therefore small, and he was poor. 11 c went 
about clad in a goatskin, and his labors never ceased. Hence 
he had no leisure to learn the use of arms, nor any way to 
meet the expense of purchasing them. He and his neighbors 
were therefore of small account in war (§ 4 D 7 l- Indeed, he 
was fortunate if he could struggle on and maintain himself 
and familv from his scanty fields. Many of his neighbors sank 
into debt! lost their lands to the noble class, and themselves 
became day laborers for more fortunate men, or, still worse, 
sold themselves to discharge their debts and thus became 
slaves. These day laborers and slaves had no political rights 
and were not permitted to vote in the Assembly. 

If the peasant desired lo exert any influence in government, 
he was obliged to go up to the dty and attend the Assembty 
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433- lhc of the people there. W'hen he did so, he found but few of 
'Jvc AiumlMy his fellows from the countryside gathered there — a dingy 
group, dad in their rough goatskins. The powerful Council 
in beautiful oriental raiment (5 5 394 and 393) was backed by the 
whole class of wealthy nobles, all trained in war and splendid 
In their glittering weapons. Intimidated hy the powerful nobles, 
the meager Assembly, which had once been a muster of all the 
weapon-bearing men of the tribe, became a feeble gathering of 
a few peasants and lesser townsmen, who could gain no greater 
recognition of their old-time rights than the poor privilege of 
voting to concur in the actions already decided upon by the 
king and the Council, The peasant returned to his little farm 
and was less and less inclined to attend the Assembly at all 
^ was , however, not atone the people whose rights the 
" "Ohtes were disregarding - for they also began to consider them* 
"*"■ lllc of lhc *“B. whose chief support in war thev 

*&**> wcrc The king ™ntd not carry on a war w ithout them or 
control the state without their help. By 750 B.C. tilt office 
of the king was in some states nothing more than a name. 
While the king was in some cases violently overthrown, in 
most stales the nobles established from among themselves cer* 
tain elective officers to take charge of matters formerly con¬ 
trolled by the king. Thus in Athens they appointed a noble to 
be leader in war, while another noble was chosen as "arch™/' 
or ruler, to assist the king En attending to the increasing busi¬ 
ness of the State. Thus the Athenian king was gradually but 
peacefully deprived of his powers, until he became nothing 
more than the leader of the people in religious matters. In 
Sparta the power of the king was checked by the a P[ »ointment 
of a second kmg, and on this phi, Sparta continued to retain 
her kmgs. Elsewhere in the century, between 750 and 630 n,c.„ 
the kingship quite generally disappeared, although it ling*** 
on in some states until long after this time. The result of the 
political and social struggle was thus the triumph of the nobles, 
who were henceforth in control in many states. 
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With the disappearance of the king, the royal castle (Fig. 1 44 J 4 ^ ; 
was of course seated. As it feU into decay, the shn^ And ^ 

holy places which it contained (§ 4 ^) suU ***** ' md 

revered as religious buildings, and, as we shall see in discussing 
architecture, they became temples- In this way the -tie of the 
ancient Attic kings on the citadel mount, called the Acrepoh* 
of Athens (Figs. iSa and i 3 3 ), was followed by the famous 

temples there. 

Section 44. Greek Expansion in the Age of 
1|IE XuftLES 

The Age ef .he MU. «mmi —• *- *T in SW*. 
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miles of forest and mountains^ 330). 
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among die defendants of the Stem? Age peoples in these 
distant regions offered to the discontented farmers of Greece 
plenty of land with which to begin life over again. Before 
boo n.c. they girdled the Black Sea with their towns and settle¬ 
ments, reaching the broad grainfields along ihe lower Danube, 
and the iron mines of the old HktiEe country on the south¬ 
eastern coast of the Black Sea ($ 360). But no such do- 
vdopment of Greek genius took place in this harsher climate 



F10, 162. An Eakly Grpik Snip asd the Phoenician Ship 

AFTEEt WHICH IT WAS M0QELED 

The eaiitesi ships m the Mrdi^rnincan, ihese of Egypt, were lumrd 
eg At beth th 4 * \ V^, 41), and the early fillips were copits of 

this Egyptian model (Kig, 154). The Fhrrnk Lain, however, Introduced 
a change in the model* by giving their ships at the bow a sharp project- 
ti 3 g beak hetnw waier- Such a Thttnicpn. *hip used bv the As-jvrian 
king Sennacherib is shown here in 4 drawing from oni of hia priace 
(fl). Th tL Greeks did nm adept the <4d Aigtm form, turned up 
at both ends, but lock tip I He Phdenici** form with he^ed prow as 
fthown u the -painting*, from which the atavt drawing of 40 
eighth ccnu*ry Greek ihip has been rettlored 

of the North as we shall find in the ,%can, Not n single great 
artist or writer ever came from the North, Although the Ponna 
became the granary of Greece, it never contributed anything 
to the higher life of the Greeks. 

In the East, along die southern coasts of Asia Minor, Greek 
expansion was stopped by the Assyrian Sennacherib (& 214) 
when he defeated a body of Greeks in Cilicia about 7 oo a c- in 
live eiir! « at between the Hellenes and a great power’ of 

the oriental world. The Greek colonies of Cyprus long remained 
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the easternmost outposts of the Greek world. In the South 
they found a friendly reception in Egypt, and there in the Nile 
Delta they were permitted to establish a trading city at Naucratis 
(Mistress of Ships), the predecessor of Alexandria. West of 
the Delta also they eventually founded Gyrene (map, p. 288), 

It was the unknown West, however, which became the Amur- 439. r>i* 
tea of the carty Greek colonists Many a Columbus pushed his S^Vot 
ship into this strange region of mysterious dangers on the dis¬ 
tant borders of the world, where the heroes were believed to 
live in the Islands of the Blest. Looking westward from the 
western coast of Greece the seamen could discover the shores 
of the heel of Italy, only fifty miles distant. When they had 
once crossed to it, they coasted around Sidly and far into the 
West Here was a new world. Although the Phoenicians were 
already there ($ 397), its discovery was as momentous for the 
Greeks as that of America for later Europe (see map, p, a 38 ). 

By 750 rc. their colonies appeared in this new Western 44#. 
world, and within a century they fringed southern Italy from 
the heel to a point well above the instep north of Naples, so 
that this region of southern Italy came to be known as f * rc.it 
Greece" (see map, p. 484). Here the Greek colonists looked 
northward to the hilts crowned by the rude settlements which 
were destined to become Rome. They Uttlc dreamed that this in¬ 
significant town would yet rule the world, making even the proud 
cities of their homeland its vassals. As the Greeks were superior 
in civilization to all the other dwellers in Italy, theaviheed hi$to*y 
of Shot great peninsula begins with the advent of tht Ifetlenes, 

They first brought In such things as writing, literature, archi¬ 
tecture, and art (Section jG, fig. ritj. and Plate\ II, p. 558}. 

The Greek colonists crossed over also to Sicily (Mate Til), 44*-SWtjr 
where they drove out the Biwenirian trading posts except at f „ 
the western end of the island, where the Phcrnivians held their 
own. These Greek colonists in the West shared in the higher 
life of the homeland; and Syracuse, at the southeast comer of 
the Island of Sicily, became at one time the most cultivated, 
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as we!) as the most powerful, city of the Creek world. At 
Massilia (Marseilles), on the coast of later France, the Western 
Greeks founded a town which controlled the trade up the 
Rhone valley; and they reached over even to the Mediterranean 
coasts of Spain, attracted by the silver mines of Tartcssus, 

Thus, under the rote of the nobles, the Greeks expanded till 
they stretched from the Black Sea along the north shore of the 
Mediterranean almost to the Atlantic, in this imposing move- 
ment we recognise a part of the far outstretched western wing 
of the Indo European line (sec S a 4J ) ; but at the same tune we 
remember that in the Phreriician Empire of Carthage, the Semite 
has hkew.se flung out his western wing along the souther* 
Mediterranean, facing the Indo-European peoples on the mrfk 
(big, t. 3 and § 397; see map, p, 2 88), 

This wide expansion of Greeks and PUrnicians (i to,) 
tended at Iasi to produce a great Mediterranean world Was 
the leading civ.lization in that Mediterranean world 10 Ur Greek 
springing from the Greeks and their colonies, or was it to te 
oriental, earned by the Phamician galleys and spread by their 
far-reaching settlements ? Hint was the great question, and its 
answer was to depend on how Creek civilization succeeded in 

ns growth and development at home in the Aigcan, to which 
we miisi now tu m+ 6 f qKn 
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kind common management of these athletic games, The\ finally 
came to be practiced at stated seasons in honor of the gods. 

As early as 776 n.c such contests were celebrated ;is public 
festivals at Olympia 1 Repeated every four wars* they finally 
aroused the interest and participation of all Greece. 

Religion also became a strong influence toward unity, be- 

there were some gods at whose temples ail the Greeks byrcB|ku, 
worshiped. 'Hie different diy-states therefore formed several 
religious councils, made up of representatives from the various 
Greek cities concerned. They came together at stated periods, 
and in this way each city had a voice in such joint management 
of the temples. These councils were among the nearest ap¬ 
proaches to representative government ever devised in the an¬ 
cient world The most notable of them were the council for 
the control of the Olympic games, another for the famous 
sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi (Ing. 17^)- atso Lhc wundl 
for the great annual feast of Apollo in the island of Delos, 

These representatives spoke various Greek dialects at their 44^™* 
meetings, Thev could understand each other, however, just as ,h^bv 
in our own land a ritiren from Maine understand another from - >> 
Louisiana, though they may laugh at each other's oddities of 
speech. Their common language thus helped to bind together 
the people of the many different Greek cities. A sentiment of 
unitv also arose under the influence of the Homeric songs 
(5 4 ' 1£) ) with which every Creek was familiar —a common 
inheritance depicting all the Creeks united sgainst the Asiatic 
city of Troy (Fig. 151). 

Thus bound together by ties of custom, religion, language, 
and common traditions, the Creeks gained a feeling o rare 
unitv, which set them apart from other races. They callt a 
men not of Greek blood '’barbarians.'* not originally a term of 
reproach for the non-Greeks. Then the Greek sense of unity 
found expression in the first all-inclusive term for tkemulv*. 

I Every Kbttfix* know* ** Olympic ^ rrvtvtd ta 

motet* timet in Imenutiofl*! project 
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They gradually came to call themselves " Hellenes/' and found 
pleasure in the belief that they had all descended from a com¬ 
mon ancestor called Hellen. But it should he clearly understood 
that this new designation did not represent a Greek nation or 
state, but only the group of Greek-speaking peoples or states^ 
often at waf with one another. 

The lack of political unity evident in such wars was also very 
noticeable in trade relations, No merchant of one city had any 
legal rights in another city where he was not a citizen. Even 
his life was not safe, for no city made any laws protecting the 
stranger. He could secure protection only by appealing to the 
old desert custom of n hospitality/ 7 after he had been received 
by a friendly citizen as a guest For the reception of any stran¬ 
ger who might have no such friend to be his host, a dty might 
appoint a citizen to act as its official host. These primitive 
arrangements are a revelation of the strong W prejudice of 
each Greek city. The most fatal defect in Greek character was 
the inability of the various states to forget their local differ¬ 
ences and jealousies and to unite into a common federation or 
great nation including all Greeks/ 

In spite of oriental luxuries, like gaudy clothing and wavy 
oriental wigs (| 395) p Creek life in the Age of the Nobles was 
still rude and simple. The Greek cities of which we have been 
talking were groups of dingy sun-dried-brick houses, with nar¬ 
row wandering streets which we would call alley s. On ihe 
height where the palace or castle of the king had once stood 
was an oblong building of brick, like the houses of the town 
below. In front it had a porch with a now of wooden posts and 
it was covered by a " peaked 71 roof with a triangular gable at 
each end. This rude building was the earliest Greek temple. 
As for sculpture in this age p the figure of a god consisted merely 
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of a wooden post with a rough-hewn head at the top. When 
draped with it garment it could be made to serve its purpose. 

While there were still very few who could read, there was 
here and there a man who owned and road a written copy of 
Homer. Men toid their children quaint fables, representing the 
animals acting like human creatures, and by means of these talcs 
with a moral made it clear what a man ought or ought not to 
do. The Greeks were beginning to think about human conduct 
The otd Greek word for virtue no longer meant merely valor in 
war, but also kindly anti unselfish conduct toward others. 1 *uty 
towards a man's own country was now- beginning to be fete en 
the sentiment wc call patriotism. Right conduct, as it stoned 
to some, teas even required by the gods, and it was finally no 
longer respectable for the nobles to practice piracy (.§ 43 O - 
Under these circumstances it was natural that a new litera¬ 
ture should arise, as t he Greeks began to discuss themselves and 
their conduct. The old Homeric singers never referred to 
themselves; they never spoke of their «* lives. They were 
absorbed in describing the valiant deeds of their heroes who 
had died long before. The heroic world of glorious achievement 
in which the vision of these early singers moved had passed 
a wav, and with it passed their art. Meanwhile the problems of 
the Pnstnt began to press hard upon the minds of men; the 
peasant fanner 1 * distressing struggle for existence (see * 43-) 
made men conscious of very present needs. Thcir ^ lives 

became a great and living theme. 

The voices that once chanted the hero songs therefore died 
awaVi and now men heard the firet voice raised in Europe on 
behalf of the poor and the humble. Hesiod, an ohscure farmer 
under the shadow of Mount Helicon in Bwrtta. sang of the 
drearv and hopeless life of the peasant — of his w« Mo as 
he struggled on under a burden too heavy lor his * 1 

We even hear how his brother 1’crsis seired the lands left by 
their father, and then bribed the judges to confirm him in 
their possession. 
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This earliest European pretest against the tyrannies of 
wealthy town life was raised at the very moment when across 
the comer of the Mediterranean the once nomad Hebrews were 
passing through the same experience (see |$ ,303-304). The 
voice of Hesiod raising the cry for soda! justice in Greece 
sounds like an echo from Palestine. But we should notice that 
in Palestine the ay for social justice resulted finally in mltgim 
of brotherly kindness, whereas in Greece it resulted in demo¬ 
cratic institutions, the rule of the people who refused longer to 
submit to the oppressions of the rewand powerful. In the next 
chapter wc shall watch the progress of the struggle by which 
the rule of the people came about. 


QUESTIONS 


Sectlov 43. Were the geographical influences in Greece favor- 
nbic to a political union of all Greeks ? | low many important unions 
arose* Name them and describe the leading two. How did the polit¬ 
ical development of the Orient differ from that of Greece? What is 
a democracy ? Where did democracies first arise ? What was the atti¬ 
tude o( the nobles toward democray } Describe their political power: 
their military power. What was the situation of the peasants ? What 
happened to the Assembly? What happened to the kings? What 
became of the shrines in the palace? 


Section 44. Un what models did the Greeks build their first 
Ships? Tell about Greek colonization in the North; in the Eastj 
in the South; in the West, WTiat competing raw had already col¬ 
ored m the West ? To What extent had the world of sea commerce 
thus ffltpartdcd? 

Section «. T>iwj« athletic games as ax influence toward unity, 
flow d t d religion favor Greek unity? language? What names for 
Creek* and nor,-Greeks arose? What can you »y shout the attitude 

LfoTrf?, 1 ”*? C .'^ h * Wtlft not Describe the 

l efC ' i,Cn,lllrc and now common ? 

\\ hat thought, abut conduct were arising? As men began to think 

about themselves rathrr than the ancient heroes, w hat was the effect 
upon literaturer Tell about Hesiod. To what struggle were the fS 
mga of such men as Hesiod leading? 



CHAPTER Xti 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND THE AGE Ob 
THE TYRANTS 


Section 46* The Industrial and Commercial 
Revolution 


The remarkable colonial expansion of the Greeks, together 
with the growth of industries in the home cities, led to profound 
changes. The new colonies not only had needs of their own, 
but they also had dealings with the inland, which finally opened 
up extensive regions of Europe as a market for Greek wares. 
The home rides at once began to meet this demand for goods 
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of all sorts. The Ionian cities ted die way as formerly, but the 
isknds also, and finally the Greek mainland, felt the new mv 
putsc, Corinth first (Fig. 163), and then Athens, began to share 



F10. 163. The Isthmus of Corinth, the Line between tup 
PetopoxsEstis and Northern Greece 


° n 1,1 E hal * MUth uf aiKient Corinth (out of ranee 
°? Sri'S look* north^tw^rd alone the isthmus, on both sides 
SSif! “ “ vw,b]c ‘ ?" *« left (west) we * cc the tip of the Calf 
of C orinth fre e cna P , p. 3JS ), ;n d on the right (east, the Saronic Golf. 

th^GuT^ri** 0 ** lhl * ,SthmM * {mm ,hc 0r “ nl 10 the Went made 
the Gulf of t.ofmlh an important center of traffic westward, and Corinth 

early became a Nourishing Commercial city. Through this sole gateway of 
k^nn men'Tr " m3p ' P j rt * 1 P“ sedl “«ls “Hi forth for centuriesthe 

, ^ mcn Greece, and «perialjy the armiti of Smni o r im^ 

khg and nearly ,00 feet deep at the e«st of ,he ma££* 


in the increased Greek tmde. Ere long the commercial fleets of 
the Hellenes were threading their way itlon K alt the coasts of (he 
northern, western, and southeastern Mediterranean, bearing to 
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distant communities 
Greek mettl work, 
woven goods* and pot¬ 
tery, They brought 
back either raw ma¬ 
terials and foodstuffs, 
such as grain, fish, 
and amber, or fin¬ 
ished products like 
the magnificent uteri- 
stts in bronze from 
the cities of the 
Etruscans in north¬ 
ern Italy (§ 7S7 and 
Fig, iji)- At Lhe 
yearly feast and mar¬ 
ket on the island of 
Delos the Greek 
householder found 
the Etruscan bronzes 
of the West side by 
side with the gay cat- 
pets of the Orient. 

To satisfy the in¬ 
creasing demands of 
trade* and to meet 
Phoenician competi¬ 
tion, the Greek crafts¬ 
men greatly improved 
thdr work. During 
the seventh century' 
Greek industries were 
still unequal to those 
of the Orient, but 
after 600 fee. the 



Fig* 164. Am Athenian Pa istep Vase 
of rut Earia- SrxTH Centorv u.c* 


This magnifier ni work forcr jg inches high) 
was found in an Etruscan i™ib in Italy t&cc 
map, p, 4S4J. whither it harf been exported by 
ihc: Athenian makers in the diys nf Solon 
[§§ 46S ET-b ll is signed by the patter Ergo- 
tudU, who gave the vase its benntiful shape, 
and siLeo by the painter Clilia*, whose skillful 
hand dccutcd the sumptuous painted Ktn« 
emending in bands entirely around the vase. 
On the wide distribution of the works of these 
two artisut S« § *««*““ rcf T 

resent the final emancipatEon of the Wreele 
pointer from oriental Influence* and the 
IflumpK of his own imagination in depicting 
scenes from Greet marie! of the gods and 
Heroes. Before the end of this century (the 
Sixth) the vase-pointert had begun to blacken 
the whole va&e and then io put on their point¬ 
ing, in red on the block background. This 
enabled them to add detail* in black Within 
the figures, and greatly improved their work 
(see Fig 170)- The Greek! were now the best 
draftsmen in the world, Note the progress 
in two hundred years {compare above hones 
and those in frig- i$S) 
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Greeks began to surpass their oriental teachers. In Samoa 
they learned to make hoffon? bronze castings, like those of the 
Egyptians, They painted pottery with their wen decorative 
scenes! taken from the lives of gods and men* and these more 
and more displaced the rows of oriental figures, half animal, 
half human (Fig. 164). Thus in industry Greece began to 
emancipate herself from the Orient. 

45S. Gmla At the same time, growing trade obliged every Greek crafts¬ 
man to enlarge his small shop—once, perhaps, only large 
enough to supply the wants of a single estate. Unable to find 
the necessary workmen* the proprietor who had the means 
bought slaves, trained them to the work, and thus enlarged 
his little stall into a factory wain a score of hands- Henceforth 
industrial slave labor became an important part of Greek life. 

Athens entered the field of industry much later than the 
Ionian dries* but when she did so, she won victories not less 
decisive than her later triumphs in art, literature, philosophy, 
or war* 'fhe potters early required an extensive quarter of the 
town to accommodate their workshops (sec plan B p r 353). The 
Athenian factories must have assumed a size quite unprece¬ 
dented in the Greek world, for of the painted Greek vases _ 

discovered by excavation — which are signed by the artist, 
about half are found to have come from only six factories at 
Athens. It is not a little impressive at the present day to see 
the modem excavator opening tombs far toward die interior of 
Asia Minor and taking out vases bearing the signature of the 
same Athenian vase-painter whose name you may also read cm 
vases dug out of the Nile Delta in northern Africa, or taken 
from tombs in the cemeteries of the Etrusan cities of Italy 
(Fig. 1&4)* ^ c suddenly gain a picture of the Athenian maim* 
faciurer in touch w ith a vast commercial domain extending far 
across the ancient world. 

'iv^rornt shipbuilder, responding io tile growing commerce, 

**6“* build craft far larger than the old "fifty-oar” gab 
*!npa j e y S The new merchantmen” were driven only by sails, an 
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Egyptian invention of Ages before (Fig- 41). Tlvcy were so large 
that they could no longer be drawn up on the strand ns before. 

Hence sheltered harbors were necessary, and for the same 
reason the anchor was now invented, rhe protection of such 
merchant ships demanded more effective warships, and live dis¬ 
tinction arose between a " man-0 1 * war, lf or battleship, and a 
” merchantman." Corinth boasted the production of the first 
decked warships, a great improvement, giving the warriors 
above more room and better footing, and protecting the oars¬ 
men below. For warships must be independent of the wind, 
and hence they were still propelled by tsrs, I he oarsmen were 
arranged in three rows, three men on the same bench, each 
man wielding an oar, and thus the power of an old fifty-oar 
could be multiplied by three without much increasing the size 
of the craft. These innovations were all in common use by 
500 n.c With their superior equipment on the sea, and the 
marked improvement of their industries, ihe Hellenes were 
soon beating the Phoenicians in the Mediterranean markets. 

Meantime Greek business life Itad entered upon a new epoch 
due to the introduction of coined money. From the peoples of f[l[rillJ , f ln 
inner Asia Minor the Ionian* had learned to use the precious 
metals by weight in making business payments after the orien¬ 
tal manner (§ 1S9). The basis of weight was the Babylonian 
" miniL" Sixty such minas (pounds) made a talent, and a 
talent of silver was worth about $1135* l |jn £ after 700 n,c, f 
the kings of Lydia in Asia Minor (sec map, p, i 6 i) beg™ 1° 
cut up silver into lumps of a fixed weight, small enough to be 
of convenient sis* and value. These they stamped with some 
symbol of the king or State to show that the Stare guaranteed 
their value, and such pieces formed the earliest-known corns 

(Fig. 165). . 

'rhe Ionian cities soon took over this great convenience, and 4* 

it quickly tossed thence to the islands and the European 
Greeks. The Athenians divided the mina of silver into a bun- «*; 

dred parts. A lump of silver weighing the hundredth part of twy 
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square. 


Fig. 15PZd»ttN3 UXUSrTkATLVG the 
Beginning of Coinage 


a mina WflMvortfa from eighteen to 
twenty cents. This became i 
nar y -Small unit of value, and it 
survives as such for 
of Europe in the French /rune, 
Italian fra, and Austrian krane t all 
worth somewhat less than twenty 
cents (cf. § 790). The Athenians 
called this coin a lirtithmn r meaning 
a M handful,” because it 
in value to a ''handful” of small 
change consisting of little rods of 
Iron or copper used by the common 
people^ like our cop¬ 
per cents. Our Amer¬ 
ican dollar is simply 
five of these drachmas, 
and 1 ho Athenians 
themselves issued a 
four-drachma piece 
(Fig. 165, 4) which 
served as their dob 
]ar. The purchasing 
power of a drachma 
was in ancient times 
very much 


These are rough lumps of silver such as 
were long before used in the Orient r %) p 
flattened by the pressure cf the stamp, Tyro 
of the example* [t and a) are marked by 
Ihe bench tod Which held the tump while 
the stamp was struck upon iu This defect 
w*J slowly overcome, and the mint became 
round as the Stamp Itself wa% made tound 
lh sides of a Lydian 
55 ° hoih sides of 

11 cum 01 me Urcck inland of Chios (500 li.c} 

!££* h '7*;? T ? k ^ Ma '' d ' Ke ****" mode) W = /■ Wb aide*of 
* ‘ r V^ &P-J 5 * ■*). an eiaW p| e of lhe stamp i 

at Athcn ‘ ^««5 

S S f h rli sodd ” s Ath * na "*«» a " <™l with «Hvc branch {«,u»£ 

ftamp). The mjcnpiion contain* the first three letter, of ■'Arhcni* 


exam p. 

one drachma, an ox 
five drachmas* and 
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a landowner with an income of five hundred drachmas ($100) 
a year was considered a wealthy man. 

Greek weald) liad formerly consisted of lands and flocks, 
but now men began to accumulate capital in tnons Jvoans 
were made and the use of interest came in from the Orient. 
'Hie usual rate was iS per cent yearly. Men who cuukl never 
have hoped for wealth as farmers were now growing rich. For 
the growing industries and the commercial ventures on the setts 
rapidly created fortunes among a class before obscure. There 
arose thus a prosperous industrial and commercial mid si a dass 
who demanded a voice in the government. They soon became 
a political power of much influence* and the noble class were 
obliged to consider them. At the beginning of the sixth century 
B.c. even a noble like Solon could say, "Money makes the man/’ 

The prosperity wc have sketched was still insufficient to 
produce huge cities as we now have them. Athens and Corinth 
probably had about 25,000 inltabitants each. In spite of com¬ 
mercial prosperity the Greeks were still dependent on agricul¬ 
ture as their greatest source of income. But liere again the 
farms and estates were from our point of view very small. 
The largest farms contained not over a hundred acres, while 
a man who had fifty acres was classed among the rich 

SECTION 47 . Kt 5 E OF THE DeMOCRACV AN’D THE 
Age of the Tyrants 

While the prosperous capitalistic class was thus arising, the 
condition of the peasant on his lands grew steadily worse. His 
fields were dotted with stones, each the sign of a mortgage, 
which the Greeks were accustomed to mark in this way. 
’|*he wealthy creditors were foreclosing these mortgages and 
taking the lands, and the unhappy owners were being sold 
into foreign slavery or were fleeing abroad to escape such 
bonds. Tlic nobles in control did nothing as a class to im¬ 
prove the situation j on the contrary, they did all tn thnr 
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power to lake advantage of the helplessness of the peasants 
and small farmers (see S 433). 

But new enemies now opposed the noble class. In the first 
place, the new men of fortune 460) were bitterly hostile to 
the nobles; in the second place, the improvement h Greek 
industries had so cheapened all work in metal that it was 
possible for tiw ordinary man to purchase weapons and a 
suit of armor. Moreover, the development of tactics under 
the leadership of the Spartans had produced close masses of 
spearmen, each mass (phalanx) standing like an unbroken wall 
throughout the battle (cf. Mg. S7). The war chariot of the 
individual hero of ancient times could not penetrate such a 
battle line. The chariot disappeared and was seen only in 
chariot races. These changes increased the importance of the 
ordinary citizen in the army and therefore greatly increased the 
power of the lower classes in the State. 

At the same lime the nobles were far from united. Serious 
feuds between the various noble families often divided them 
into hostile factions. The leader of such a faction among the 
nobles often placed himself at the head of the dissatisfied people 
in real or feigned sympathy with their cause. Both the pvaxnnis 
and the new commercial class of citizens often rallied around 
such a noble leader. Thus supported, he was able to over¬ 
come and expel his rivals among the noble class and to gain 
undisputed control of the State. In this way he became the 
ruler oi the State. 

Such a ruler was in reality a king, but the new- king differed 
from the kings of old in that he had no royal ancestors and 
had seised the control of the State by violence. The people 
did not reverence him as of ancient royal lineage, and while 
they may have felt gratitude to him. they felt no loyalty. The 
position of such a ruler always remained insecure. The Greeks 
called such a man a "tyrant," which was not at that time 
a term of reproach, as it is with us The word "tyranny" 
was merely a term for the h%h office held by such'a ruler 
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Nevertheless,, the instinctive feeling of the Greeks was that 
they were no longer free under such a prince, and the slayer 
of a tyrant was regarded as a hero and a savior of the people. 

By C$o RC- such rulers had begun to appear, hut it was cs- 466. A^f 
peciaily the sixth century (from Goo to 500 ivc/) which we may lca- 
csll the Age of the Tyrants. They arose chiefly in the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor and die islands; also Eubcca, Athens, 

Corinth* and the colonies of Sicily — that ts, in all the progres¬ 
sive Greek city-stales when: the people had gained power by 
commercial prosperity- Their rise was one of the direct eoiv 
sequences of the growing power of the people, and in spite 
of public opinion about them, they were the first champions 
of democracy. Such men as Periander of Corinth and Pisis- 
tratus of Athens looked after the rights of the people* curbed 
die nobles, gave great attention to public works like harbor 
improvements, state buildln^i and temples, and cultivated art, 
music, and liierature. 

Hithcrto all law, so long ago reduced to writing in the tff.j.uriit* 
Orient (Fig. 93), had been a matter of oral tradition in Greece. G reck codes 
It was very easy for a Judge to twist oral law la favor the Dt 
man who gave him the largest present (§ 45 *)■ peepk 

were now demanding that tlte inherited oral laws be put into 
writing (Fig, ifiC). After a long struggle the Athenians se¬ 
cured such a written code, arranged by a man named Draco, 
about 624 B.C. It was an exceedingly severe code — so severe, 
in fact, that the adjective "Draconic” has passed into our 
language as a synonym for 1 harsh. 

Meantime the situation in Athens was much complicated by gywdP 
hostilities with neighboring powers. The merchants of Mcgara „* athem 
had seized the island of Salami?, overlooking the port of 
Athens (Fig. 177). The toss of Salamis and the failure of the 
nobles to recover it aroused intense indignation among the A t he- 
nians. Then a man of the old family to which the ancient icings 
of Athens had belonged, a noble named Solon, who had gained 
wealth by r many a commercial venture on the seas, roused his 
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countrymen by fiery verses, calling upon the Athenians not to 
endure the shame of such a loss. Salartiis was recovered, and 
Solon gained great popularity with all classes of Athenians, 



Fnj' 166. Rums of the Ancient Qotmntuusit of Go*tvha am> 
Tan Lahlv Cheek Cope iw laws engraved on m Wale,s 


™" h,»l « Gorina in Crete, dating from thf l[Hh ce(lturv ^ 
? circular building about N u fee, wrow, which 5e ,ved 3 i a court- 
huiuc. If iay citizen thought himself unjustly t,„ted, hc eouW , 

!, e ^i aved in !we|vecol «mnson the inside of the stone 

wsl D 1 he budding. It covers the curved surface cf the nil fur sbout 
30 feel, hut extends only U high U would prnnlt it to he read eitslly. 
It forma the longest Greek inscription now wnWng. This code ^ 
9 : »"« «* J^ti« toward 4 debtor and forbids 1 creditor ,0 

««s a dehtor-s tools or funtimre for deh,; this illustrates the tendency 
among the Greeks In the age of Solon {jj 4^) 
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The result was Solon's election as archon (g 434) in 594 blc. 
He was given full power to improve the evil condition of the 
peasants. He declared void all mortgages on land and iiD 
claims of creditors which enda^ored the tiberty of a dozen. 
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Rut Solon was a true statesman, and to the demands of the 
lower classes for a new apportionment of lands held by the 
nobles he would not yield He did i however, set a limit to 
the amount of land which a noble might hold, 

Solon also made a law that anyone who* like Hesiod (§ 453), 
had lost a lawsuit, could appeal the case to a jtny of citizens 
over thirty years of age selected by lot. This change and some 
others greatly improved a citizen's chance of securing justice, 
Solon's laws were all written, and they formed the first Greek 
code of laws by which all free men were given e<|U 3 ,l rights 
in the courts* Some of these laws have descended to our 
owm time and are still itt forte. 

Furthermore, Solon proclaimed a new' constitution which 
gave to all a voice in the control of the Stale, It made but 
few changes. It recognized four classes of citizens, graded 
according to the amount of (heir income. The wealthy nobles 
were the only ones who could hold the highest offices;, and the 
peasants were jjcrmitted to hold only the lower offices. I Tic 
government thus remained in the hands of the nobles,, hut 
the humblest free citizen could now' be assured of the right 
to vote in the assembly of the people, 

Solon is the first great Greek statesman of whom wo obtain 
an authentic picture, chiefly through his surviving poem*, IT* 
leading trail of his character was moderation, combined with 
Unfailing decision. When id! expected that be would make 
hi tnself " tyrant Tt he laid down his expiring arcbonship wmh* 
out a moment's hesitation and left Athens for several years* 
to give his constitution a fair chance to work. 

Solon saved Atrica from a groat social catastrophe, and it 
w^s largelv due to his wise reforms that Athens achieved her 
industrial and commercial triumphs. But his constitution gave 
the prosperous commercial class no right to hold the leading 
offices of government. They continued the struggle for power, 
Hence Solon's work, though it deferred the humiliation, could 
not save die Athenian State from subjection to the tyrant 
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Returning from exile, hacked by an army of hired soldiers, 
I is m rat us. a member of one of the powerful noble families, 
finally held control of the Athenian State. He ruled with 
great sagacity and success, and many of the Athenians gave 
him sincere support. Having built a war fleet of probably forty, 
eight ships, lie seized the mouth of the Hellespont ( Dardanelles). 
This control of the gateway to the Black Sea proved of enor¬ 
mous value to Athens in later days <} 6 * 6 ). He carried 
out many public improvements at Athens, and transferred to 
the city the old peasant spring feast of Dionysus, from which 
were yet to come the theater and the great dramas of Athens 
(S 484). Athenian manufactures and commerce flourished as 
never before, and when Fisfctratiuj died (in the same year as 
Cyrus the Persian, S z 3 n,c.) he lud Laid a foundation to winch 
much of the later greatness of Athens ivas due. 

In spite of their great ability, the sons of Piktratus Hip* 
parehus and Hippias, were unable to overcome the prejudice of 
the people against a relcr on whom they had not conferred 
authority. One of the earliest exhibitions of Greek patriot™ 
.a the outburst of enthusiasm at Athens when two youths Har- 
modms and Aristogiton (Fig. , 6 9 ). * the sacrifice of their own 
lives, struck down one of the tyrant* (Hipparchus). Hippias 
other one. was eventually obliged to Bet Thus, shortly 
before S oo u.c., Athens was freed from her tyrants. 

The people were now able to gain new power against the 
nobles by the efforts of Clisthenes, a noble friendly to the lower 

ST , * b v kC U , P ** ° ,d ^ on the basis of 

bbod 1 rebnonship and established purely W | incs of divisbn 

^ okj . nflbtc clans to* signed the fragments 
to Afferent local divisions, where they were in the minority 

z ~ ' ” ob,B ,re ™ ***■■ - ..«£ 

Jr t'?jr° a ™ ° f * «* <>™>. cu s *,« „ui, 

.shed a b» thst once > year the people might by vote declare 
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for ten years. To cast Ms vote against a man, a citizen had 
onlv to pick up one of the pieces of broken pottery lying 
about the market place, write upon it the name of the citizen 
tp be banished, and deposit it in the voting urn. As such 
a bit of pottery was called an 11 ostracon" (headpiece* p.336), 
to T ' ostracize a man (literally to ^potsherd" him) meant to 
interrupt his political career by banishment. Although the 
nobles were stilt the only ones to whom the high offices of 
government were open, the possession of other forms of 
wealth besides land gave a citizen important political rights, 
and Athens had thus (about 500 B-c) gained a form of gov¬ 
ernment giving the people a high degree of power. The State 
was in large measure a democracy. 

Mi■aniLmc Sparta also had greatly increased in power, Ibe 
Spartans had pushed their military successes until they held 
over a third of the Peloponnesian peninsula. The result was 
that long before 500 H.C. the Spartans had forced the neigh 
boring states into a cornMnatian, the " Spartan league,, which 
included nearly the whole of the Pdoponnese, As the leader of 
this league, Sparta wus the most powerful state in Greece, It 
had no industries, and it therefore did not possess the prosper¬ 
ous commercial class which had elsewhere done 50 much to over¬ 
throw the nobles and bring about the rise of the tyrant for 
this and other reasons Sparta had escaped the rule of a tyrant. 
While it had divided the power of its king by appointing two 
kings to rule jointly, it was opposed to the rule of the people, and 
it looked with a jealous eye on the rising democracy of Athens. 
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Section 48- Civilization of the Age of 
the Tyrants 

Although the nobles of Athens had been forced to yield 
much of their political power to the people, nevertheless, ns we iinn«tobe 
have seen! they still held the exclusive right to be elected to the 
important offices in the government. They continued also to 
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be the leaders In all these matters which we call social They 
created the social life of the time, anti they were the prominent 
figures on all public occasions. The multitudes which thronged, 
to the public games looked down at the best-bom youths of 
Greece contesting for the prizes in the athletic matches (§ 444), 
and the wealthier nobles put the swiftest horses into the chariot 
races. To the laurel wreath which was granted the winner at 
the Olympian games Athens added a prize of live hundred 
drachmas when the winner was an Athenian. He was also 
entitled 10 take his meats at tables maintained by the State. 
Not seldom the greatest [wets of the time, especially Pindar 
(S 4^3), celebrated the victors in triumphant verses. 

In die matter of education, noble youths might be found 
spending the larger part of the day practicing in ,)te public 
mefos Lire devoted to athletic exercises. To be sure, writing 
was now so common that a young man could not afford to 
be without it, and hence he submitted to some instruction in 
tins art-a discipline which he was probably very reluctant to 
exchange for the applause of the idlers gathered around the 
S' 1 ™?*** training ground. The women had no share in either 
the education or the social life of the men, and one of the great- 

T !!t nCSSeS ° f <lrCCk Wafl Verv limited part 

played by women tn the life of the nation. 
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played as the accompaniment of song, or hoih together, with 
choruses of boys and girls. Here we have the beginnings of 
orchestral music as the accompaniment of choruses. 

Music had a great influence on the literature of the age, 4*1. Ljftkp® 
for the poets now began to write verses to be sung with 33 kapphe 
the music of the lyre, and hence such verses are called " lyric” 
poetrv. From serious discussions like those of Solon (3 4^) 
the poets passed to songs of momentary moods, longings, 
dreams, hopes, and fiery storms of passion, I'-wh in his way 
found a wondrous world within himself, which he thus pic¬ 
tured in short songs. Probably the greatest of these poets 
was Pindar of Thebes. Proud of his noble birth, the friend 
and intimate of tyrants and nobles, but also their fearless ad- 
montsher, Pindar gloried both in the pleasures and the respon¬ 
sibilities of wealth and rank. He sang in praise of pomp and 
splendor with a vividness which makes us sec the chariots 
flashing down the course and hear the shouting of the multitude 
as the proud victor receives the laurel wreath of triumph. In 
exalted speech, often difficult to understand, Pindar delighted 
thus to glorify the life and rule of the nobles, At the same 
time his immortal word pictures of their life and their triumphs 
arc always suffused with the beauty of unquestioning belief in 
the gods, especially Apollo, for whom Pindar seemed to speak 
almost as a prophet. He was the last great spokesman of 3 
dying order of society, the rule of the nobles, which was to 
give way to the rule of the people. Another great lyric singer 
of the ag« was lhe poet®» Sappho, the earliest woman to gain 
undying fame in literature. Indeed, she was perhaps the 
greatest poetess the world has ever seen, 

A favorite form of song was the chorus, with which the court- 
try folk loved to celebrate their rustic feasts (headpiece, p. 221). conic diranu 
The poet Stesichoms* who lived iti Sicily, begftn lo writo 
choruMrs which told the stories of the 18 they were found 
in the old myths, 'Hie singers as they marched in rustic pro¬ 
cession wore goatskins, and their faces were concealed by masks. 
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Some of [he songs were sung responsively by the chorus and 
their leader. Tor the diversion of the listening peasants [he 
leader would illustrate with gestures the story told in the song. 
He thus became to some extern an actor, the forerunner of 
the actors on our own stage. After Pisistratus introduced 
the spring feast of Dionysus at Athens (§ 474), lilts form of 
presentation made rapid progress. A second leader was intro¬ 
duced, and dialogue between the two was then possible, though 
the chorus continued to recite most of the narrative. Thus 
arose a form of musical play or drama, the action or narrative 
of which was carried on by the chorus and two actors. The 
Creeks called such a play a tragedy, which means "goat's 
play," probably because of the rustic disguise as goats which 
tJie chorus had always wont- 

Iftii ffSL ^ circle where the chorus danced and sang was 

usually on a slope in the hills, from which the spectators had 
a fine view of the country and the sea beyond. At Athens the 
people sat on the slope of the Acropolis, and as they watched the 
play they could look far across the sea to the heights of Argos. 
Here, under the southern brow of tin- Acropolis, where 1 ‘isistra- 
tus bid out the sacred precinct of Dionysus {sec plan, p. jp, die 
theater began to take form and furnished the arrangements which 
have finally been inherited by us in our theaters (sec Fig iS 9 ) 

^Awhi- The tyrants were so devoted to building that architecture 
made very important advances. The Greek cities, including the 
buildings of the government, were aiH simply groups of sun- 
dried brick buildings. Great stone buildings such as we have 
seen on the Nile had been unknown in Europe since the time 
of the A-geans (Fig. ,45), but now the rough Greek temples 
of sun-dried brick were rebuilt in limestone hy the tyrants. 
Indeed, the front of the temple of Apollo at Delphi was even 
built of marble. At no other time before or since were so many 
temples erected .is in the Greek world in the Age of the 
Tyrants. In Sicily and southern Italy a number of the noble 
temples of this age still stand to display to us the beauty and 
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simplicity of Greek architecture when it was still at an unde¬ 
veloped stage (Fig. 2i9> Instead of the wooden posts of 
the Age of the Nobles 
(3 449) p these temples 
were surrounded by lines 
of pis in stone columns 
(colonnades) in a style 
which we call Doric 
(Fig, 167). Although the 
architects of the tyrants 
borrowed the idea and 
the Jtfrffi of these colon¬ 
nades from i^jyph they 
improved them until they 
made them the most 
beautiful columns ever 
designed by early archi¬ 
tects. Like those on the 
Nile, these Greek tem¬ 
ples were paimed in 
bright colors (see p. 340), 

Such temples were 
adorned, in the triangu¬ 
lar gable end, with sculp¬ 
tured relief figures of 
the gCH^ grouped in 
scenes representing in¬ 
cidents in the myths. 

Although at first very 
much influenced by ori- 
enml reliefs, the sculptor 
soon produced works of 
real beauty and inde¬ 
pendence (Fig. 169), In 
meeting the demand for 



A X 

Fig, 167+ An Old Egyptian Col¬ 
umn and the Doric Column de¬ 
rived fhosi IT 

The earliest form of column by the 
Crceka was a fluted shall of stone {/ 7 ]l 
dosfily teremblmis the Simplest form M| 
which'we found in Kgypt dating nearly 
nooo h.c 1 Fig. S 7 >- NiiS m 'y thc whoia 

idea of a rhythmic row t«i piers hot hIm 
The form of each shaft wa A 1 hus tak en 
by die Greeks from Egypt* The Greeks 
gave thii form completeness and inr 
L -j fU cd beauty hy adding a Capita) und 
shaping ii with neftflement of line 

&nd contour. We should recall that eoE- 
Dnnadci were not in use in Hie Asiatic 
Orient until the Persians introduced them 
there (Fig. ll$h also diagram, p-J40 
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statues of tint?’ victors at the games, the Greek sculptors were 
also much influenced by the Egyptian figures they had seen. 
Their earliest figures in stone were therefore stilt stiff and un¬ 
graceful i Fig. 16S). Moved by patriotic Impulses! however. 



Fig. 1 6q. Mon ument or the Tv rant Slavers of Athens* 
Kar-viodius and AKisnxtiTONt from Two Pc :vt-5 of View 


On the slopes of she Areopagus (see plan, p, 35^ and Fig, i 3 i) over- 
liking tho market place, the Athenians set up this group, depicting 
IH the moment of attack tile two heroic youths who los[ shelf lives in an 
attempt to slav the two sons of Pihiiirutus and t«i free Athena from 
the two lynmcs (514 U-'-M (S 475)- The K™*P ™ carried off by the 
Persians after the battle of Salami*; the Alhcnluns had another made 
to replace the fim one. It was afterward recovered in Persia by 
A lender or bis successor* and mtorod to iis old place where both 
groups stood side by side. Out iEluitfadon Is an ancient copy in 
marble, probably reproducing the later of the two groups 

the Athenian sculptors went stilt farther and attempted a kind 
of work which never had arisen in the Orient They wrought 
a noble memorial Of the two youths who endeavored to free 
Athens from the sons of Pisistratus. It was in the form of 
a group depicting the two at thc moment of their attack on 
the tyrants, and although it stilt displayed some of thc old 
stiffness, it also showed remarkable progress toward free and 
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), At the same time they improved their method greatly 
Fig; 170). They made drawings of the human figure that 
were more natural and true than early artists had ever before 
been able to do. Their dull in depicting limbs shortened by 
being seen from one end was surprising. These problems, catted 
foreshortening and perspective, were first solved by the Greek 
painters. The vases of this age ate a wonderful'treasury of 

*-****’-life (Fig. , 7 o) ( reminding us of 

the life of Kgypt two thousand five hundred 
“* tomb-chapel scenes of the NUe. 


4*7. Planting 


vigorous action of the human body (Fig. 169), These figures 
were cast in bronze. 

Similar progress was made by the painters of the age: Just 
as the poets had begun to call upon their own imagination for 
subject matter, so the vase-painters now began to depict not 
only scenes from the myths of the gods and heroes, but also 
pictures from the everyday life of the times (see the school, 


Fig. 170, G«m Vase-Fasting, showing the Home Life 
of Women 
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figures, 
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the Titftit present to her nustw* an J^yjiLmrt 
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Literature and painting show us that the Greeks of this age <*""» 
were intensely interested in the life of their own time. In the right and 
first place, they were thinking more deeply than ever before 
about conduct, and they were better able to distinguish between »*««»*« 
right and wrong. Men could no longer believe that the gods 
led the evil lives pictured in the 1 l o meric songs, Stcsichorus 
(§ 483) had so high an idea of womanly fidelity that he could 
not accept the tale of the beautiful Helen's faithlessness, and 
in his festival songs he told the indent story in another way. 

Men now felt that even Zeus and his Olympian divinities must 
do the right. Mortals too must do the same, for men had now 
come to believe that in the world of the dead there was punish- 
ment (or the evildoer. Hades became a place of torment for 
the wicked, guarded by Cerberus, a monstrous dog, one of those 
sentinel animals of the Orient of which the Sphinx of Gireh 
fh'ig, 54), also guarding the dead, is the oldest example. 

likewise it was believed that there must be a place of 4 p. a fa» 
blessedness for the good in the next world. Accordingly, in h, reil nct; 
the temple at Elcusis scenes from die mysterious earth life 
of Demeter and Dionysus, to whom men owed the fruits of 
die earth, were presented by the priests in dramatic form 
before the initiated, and he who viewed them mysteriously 
received immortal life and might be admitted into the Islands 
of the Jllessed. where once none but the ancient heroes could 
be received. Even the poorest slave was permitted to enter 
this fellowship and be initiated into the " mysteries,” as they 
lycrfc called* 

More than ever, also, men now turned to the gods for a «■>. 
knowledge of the future in this world. Everywhere tt was 
believed that the oracle voice of Apollo revealed the outcome 
of every untried venture, and his shrine at Delphi (Figs, 171 
and 17*) became a national religious center, to which the whole 
Greek world resorted. 

Some thoughtful men, on the other hand, were rejecting 
the beliefs of older times, especially regarding the world and 
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ics control by the gods. The Ionian cities, long the com- 
mcrrial leaders of the vEgean, now likewise led the way in 

thinking of these 
new problems. In 
constant contact 
Egypt and the 
Pheenician cities, 
they gained the 
beginnings of math¬ 
ematics and as¬ 
tronomy as known 
in the Orient, and 
one of the Ionian 
thinkers had in- 
deed set up an 
Egyptian shadow 
dock (Fig, 74). 
At Miletus, the 
leader of these Io¬ 
nian cities, there 
was an able states¬ 
man named Thales, 
who had traveled 
widely, and re* 
reived from Baby¬ 
lonia a list of ob¬ 
servations of the 
heavenly bodies. 
From such lists the 
Babylonians hadal- 


Fit. 171. View over tfif Vau lin am d 
Bmsa of Deu»hi to the Sea 

This splendid gor^e in the slopes of Mount Par- 
IUmus on the north aide of the Corinthian Gull 
(we map, p. 352) very early sacred to Apollo, 
who wm *aid to have slain the drngon Fytfao 
Which lived here. The while line o| road in ^ 
foreground is the highway deseeding to the 
distant arm of the Corinthian Gulf, On the left 
of this road the cliff descends Fh«r looo feel 
□ nd above the road fun Its right) on the steep 
slope are she ruins of ihe sacred building* of 
amcient Delphi, excavated by the French in re 
eem J**m W* can *ee E he road lead- 

mg up the hfD among tire rufeu just at she ri^ht 
of the main road fef, also Fig, tji) * 


ready learned that 
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expect sn eclipse of the sun before the end of a certain year. 
When the promised eclipse (585 b*c.) actually occurred as he 
had predicted, the fame of Thales spread far and wide. 

The prediction of an eclipse, a feat already accomplished by 
the Babylonians (| was not so important as the a>nu- 

queues which followed in the mind of Thales, Hitherto men 
had believed that eclipses and all the other strange things that 
happened in the skies were caused by the momentary angry 
whim of some god. Naw t however, Thales boldly proclaimed 
that the movements of the heavenly bodies were in accordance 
with fixed laws. The gods were thus banished from control 
of the sky world where the eagle of Zeus had once ruled 
(3 413)* So also when a Greek traveler like Thales Visited the 
vast buildings of the Orient, like the pyramids of Gizeh, then 
over two thousand years old, he at once saw that the gods had 
rot been wandering on earth a few generations before his own 
time. This fact seemed to banish the gods from the past, and 
from the beginning of the world likewise. 

Hence another citizen of -Miletus, perhaps a pupil of Thales, 
explained the origin of animals by assuming a development of 
higher forms from the tower ones, in a manner which reminds 
u& of the modern theory of evolution. He studied the forms 
of the seas and the countries, and he made a map of the world 
It is the earliest world map known to ns, although maps of a 
limited region were already in use in Egypt and Babylonia. 
A little later another geographer of Miletus, named Hectfnus, 
traveled widely, including a journey up the Nile* atid he wrote 
a geography of the world In this book, as In the map just 
mentioned, the Mediterranean Sea was the center, and the 
lands about it for a short distance back from its shores were 
all those which were known to the author {sec his map, p. jr^) h 
Hocatarus also put together a history made up of the mythical 
stories of early Greece and the tales of the past he hud heard 
in the Orient. After the historian of the Hebrew patriarchs 
(S 30 3), be was the first historical writer of the early world 
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Another Ionian thinker, who migrated to southern Italy, was 404- ronimi 

r * 1 , _ 1 t mimakulKI 

Py tHs^oras. H c invMtigstw mftthcniS-tics and n xiiu rs l science. ^actual 
He or his pupils discovered that the square of the hypotenuse ‘ L ' lt0£t 
equals the sum of the squares of the other two sides of a right- 
angled triangle- They also found out that the length of a musi¬ 
cal string is in exact mathematical relation to the height of 
iLS tone. They 
likewise discov¬ 
ered dial the 
earth is a sphere 
which possesses 
Its own motion, 

Anolbcr of these 
lonians. in his 
account of the 
origin of the 
£arth p called at¬ 
tention to the 
presence of pet- 
rihedsea plants 
and fish in the 
rocks, to prove 
that the sea liad 
at one lime cov¬ 
ered the land 

Thus these Ionian thinkers, having gradually abandoned the 
old myths, took the natural world out of the hands of the gods, trim by 
They therefore became the forerunners of natural scientists and 
philosophers, for they strove to discern what were the natural 
laws which in the beginning had brought the world into exist¬ 
ence, and still continued to control it. At this point in their 
thinking they entered upon a new world of thought, which we 
call sdenee and philosophy — a world which had nevcT dawned 
upon the greatest minds of the early East. This step, taken 
hy Thales and the great men of the Ionian cities, remains and 
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will forever remain the greatest achievement of the human in 
tellect — an achievement lt> call forth the reverence and admi 
ration of all time* 

Sum- The Age of the Tyrants was therefore one of the great 
HTSe^jjs'o! epochs of the world's history. U nder the stimulus of the keen 
ihc i yrj.Hu struggle for leadership in business, in government, and in 
socicly, the minds of the ablest men of the time were wonder¬ 
fully quickened, till they threw off the bondage of habit and 
entered an entirely new world of science and philosophy. The 
inner power of this vigorous new Greek life flowed out in 
statesmanship, in literature and religion, in sculpture and 
painting, in architecture and building. As a group the leaders 
of this age, many of them tyrants, made an impression which 
never entirely disappeared, and they were called "the Seven 
Wise Men." They were the earliest statesmen and thinkers 
of Greece. The people loved to quote their sayings, such as 
” Know thyself," a proverb which was carved over the door of 
the Apollo temple at Delphi ( 1 -lg. 173); or Solon's w ise maxim, 
11 Overdo nothing.” After the overthrow of the sons of Pisis- 
tratus, however, the tyrants were disappearing, and although a 
tyrant here and there survived, especially in Asia Minor and 
Sicily, Greece at this time (about 500 B.C.) passed out of the 
Age of the Tyrants. 


QUESTIONS 

Section 46, How did the new colonies of the Greeks influence 
manufacturing at home ? What can you tell of commerce and manu¬ 
factures? What step toward freedom from foreign influences did 
Greek manufactures take? What evidence have we of the extent of 
Athenian commerce? Discuss the effect upon shipbuilding. What 
new business convenience came in from the East? How did coinage 
arise? Whai leading coins did Athens possess? How did coinage 
affect business and the accumulation of wealth? From our point of 
view did the Greeks have any large cities or farms } 

Section 47. What was now happening to the Greek farmers in 
the mailer of wealth? in the num« of military and political power? 
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Were the nobles all united? What attitude toward the common 
people did a leading noble often take? What was the result? Flow 
did the Creeks feel toward a tyrant? When may we date the period 
of the tyrants? 

In whai form had Greek laws thus far existed? What did the 
people now demand? What code of laws was made at Athens? 
Wlio now aroused Athens to meet hey foreign difficulties!! 1 What 
did Solon accomplish after he was elected archon ? What can you 
say of his character? Did hi a work save Athens from the rale of a 
tyrant ? 

What did Pisjsiratus accomplish? When did he die? What hap. 
pened Lu his ions? How did LlUthcnes aid the people? What was 
osiradstn? What was meantime happening In Sparta? I low did 
Sparta feel toward Athens ? 

Section 4S. Describe the social position of the nobles in the 
Age of the Tyrants. What was their attitude toward the athletic 
games? What can you say of education in this age? Discuss instru¬ 
mental music; vocal musk. What was lyric poetry? Who was ihc 
leading lyric poet, and what can you say of his poetry ? Of what class 
was he the spokesman? Who was the greatest poetess? How did 
festal choruses lead to drama? What was the origin of the theater? 

Had the Greeks any fine buildings in this age? What was the 
building material? Had they never seen any stone buildings? In 
what style of architecture wore the temples erected? Where did the 
form of the Doric Column arise? Did the Greeks improve these 
columns? Did they color them? What other adornment of his tem¬ 
ples did the Greek architect employ? Under what influences did 
Greek sculpture arise? What progress docs the monument of the 
tyrant-slayera show? 

Discuss Greek vase-painting in this age. What subjects did the 
vase-painters select? Compare the human figures in Fig, 1 70 and 
those in Fig. f j 5 and express your opinion of the progress made 
In two and a half centuries. How was the method of vase-painting 
improved? What progress was made in ideas of conduct? Discuss 
the ideas of the hereafter; oracles. What did Thales do ? Was he 
the first to make such a calculation? What conclusions did he make 
about the gods and their control of the world? Tell about the first 
maps of the world. What new world had the Ionian thinkers entered 
upon f What can you say of the Age of the Tyrants as a whole ? 
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Section 49- ^Cosiing of the Persians 

The leadership gained by the Ionian cities in the Age of the 
Tyrants «u now seriously cheeked by their neighbor* i n Asa 
Minor. Here still lived the descendants of the Hittites (f *- j) 
mingled with Liter invaders (| 37 6> The kings of Lydia, their 
leading kingdom, where we have already met Croesus ($ 260 ) 
made (heir capital, Sardis, the strongest city of Asia Minor 
(*%• From them the practice of coinage had passed to 
the Greeks (f 45 s )- File Lydians had finally conquered all the 
Greek cities along the A-gean coast of Asia Minor except Miletus, 
which sdO resisted capture. 

Ihc Lydians had been strong enough to halt the Medes, but 
we remember that when Cyrus the Persian invaded Asia Minor, 
he defeated Croesus and captured Sardis (| 360). In the midst 
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of the most remarkable progress in civilization (f§ 491-496), 
the Ionian cities thus suddenly lost their liberty and became the 
subjects of Persia, a despotic oriental power. Moreover, the such 
den advance of Persia to the j-Egean made this power at one 
stroke a dose neighbor of the Greek world now arising there. 



Fro* 173. Sardis, the Citv or Crcesus, iw Course of 
Excavatios 

The natural drainage from the moimLiiti itflpe Ifl ihc background has 
covered the ruin a of the city with earth. The bank ihowifig the edge 
of this earth and the limit of the excavations can be seen behind [he 
columns of [he temple rising in the middle. These excavations, which 
have produced Very importailt results, ore an American enterprise 
under the direction of Frofessor Howard Crosby Butler, to whose kind¬ 
ness the author owes thU photograph 

As wo have already learned, the Persians represented a high 4^. The 
civilization and an enlightened mle; but, on the other hand, 
the Orient lacked free citizenship, and in place of science the *** 

Orientals felt complete subjection of the mind to religious 
tradition. Persian supremacy in Greece would therefore have 
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checked the free development of Greek genius along its own 
exalted lines. There seemed little prospect that the tiny Greek 
states, even if the)' united, could successfully resist the vast 
oriental empire, controlling as It did all the countries of the 
ancient East, which we have been studying. Nevertheless the 
Ionian aties revolted against their Persian lords, 
wo, Fn* During the struggle with Persia which followed this revolt 

E'CTai.llS ilk” « i ■ , 

vwiunof die Athenians sent twenty ships to atd their Ionian kindred, 
fcwspe This act brought a Persian army of revenge, under Darius, 
into Europe. The long march across die Hellespont and 
through Thrace cost the invaders many men, and the fleet 
which accompanied the Persian advance was wrecked ta trying 
to round the high promontory of Mount A thus ( 4 f, a n. t ,}. 
This advance into Greece was therefore abandoned for a plan 
of invasion by water across the ifigean. 

In lhe earl ^ summcr of 49 ° b.c. a considerable fleet of 
vaiivn transports and warships bearing the Persian host put out from 
the Island of Samos, sailed straight across the jEgean, and 

entered the straits between Eubcea and Attica (sec map l t 

p. 34,6, and I'ig. 174), The Persians began by burning the 
little dty of Erotria, which had also sent ships to aid the 
Ion Ians. They then landed on the shores of Attica, In the Bay 
of Marathon (sec map, p. 35a, and Pig, i J4 ) ( intending to 
march on Athens, the greater offender. They were guided by 
the aged Hippias. son of PLsistiatus, once tyrant of Athens, 
who accompanied them with high hopes of regaining control 
of his native city. 

5M, Con- AEJ was excitement and confusion among the Greek states* 
in Aiitm* ^ ^ defeat of the revolting Ionian dties p and especially the 

*4 Cr«« p ersij , n KlC k of Miletus, had made a deep impression through- 

out Greece. An Athenian dramatist had depicted In a play (he 
plunder of the unhappy city and so Incensed the Athenians that 
they passed weeping from the theater to prosecute and fine the 
author. Now this Persian foe who had crushed die Ionian 
dtics was camping behind the hills only a few miles northeast 
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of Athens, After dispatching messengers in desperate haste to 
seek aid in Sparta* the Athenian citizens turned to content- 
plate the seemingly hopeless situation of their beloved dty. 
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Fic. 174 , The Plain of Marathon 


This view Ls taken front the hills at the south end of the plain, and wc 
look nenheastward across a comer of the Bay of Marathon to the 
mountains la the background, which are On the large island of EuIkh 
{«* map p p. 353), The Persian camp was on the plain at <he very shore 
Ucie + where sheir ships were moored or drawn up. The Creeks held a 
position m the hi Eta overFooking the plain {just out of range on the left) 
and commanding the road to Athens* which is 25 miles distant behind 
UL When the Persians began to move along the shore road toward 
the Tight* the Creeks eroded the plain and Attacked, The memorial 
mound (Fig. 175) is too faraway to be visible from this point 


find the Athenians unprepared* Darius had not 
* T 'h j " Persian forces probably numbered 
man twenty thousand men, but at the utmost the 
Athenians could not put mom than ha I 
field. Fortunately for them there was among their generals a 
skilled and experienced commander named Miltiades, a man 
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of resolution and firmness* who, moreover* had lived on the 
Hellespont and was familiar with Persian methods of fighting. 
Tp his judgment the commapderiii-chje f t Callimachus, yielded 
at all points. As the dtken-soldtere of Attica docked to the 
city at the tall to arms, MUtiadcs was able to induce the 
leaders not to await the assault of the Persians at Athens* but 
to march across the peninsula (see map, p. 352) and block tS^e 
Persian advance among the hills overlooking die eastern coast 
and commanding the road to the city. This bold and resolute 
move roused courage and enthusiasm in the downcast rinks 
of the Greeks, 

Nevertheless, when they Issued between the hills and looked 
down upon the Persian host encamped upon the Plain of 
Marathon (Fig. 174), flanked by a fleet of hundreds of vessels* 
misgiving and despair chilled the hearts of the little Attic army 
made up as it was of citizen militia without experience in 
war* and pitied against a Persian army of professional sol¬ 
diers of many batiks, But MDtiades held the leaders firmly 
in hand, and the arrival of a thousand Greeks from Phtea 
revived the courage of the Athenians. The Greek position 
overlooked the main road to Athens, and the Persians could 
not advance without leaving their line of march exposed on 
one side to the Athenian, attack. 

Enable to lure the Greeks from their advantageous position 
after several days 1 waiting, the Persians at length attempted to 
march along the fond to Athens* at the same time endeavoring 
to cover their exposed line of march with a sufficient force 
thrown out in battle array. Milt lades was familiar with the 
Persian custom of massing troops in the center. Ho there¬ 
fore massed his own troops on brnh wings, leaving his center 
weak. It was a battle between bow and sjitar. The Athenians 
undauntedly faced the storm of Persian arrows (| 159 and 
Jig. 1 1 3), and then both wings pushed Inldly forward to the 
Sine of shields behind which the Persian archers were kneeling. 
In the meantime the Persian center* finding the Greek center 
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wcak p had pushed iE back, while the two Greek wings dosed in 
on either side and thrust back the Persian wings in confusion. 
The Asiatic army crumbled into a broken multitude between 
the two advancing lines of Greeks. The Persian bow was use¬ 
less, and the Greek spear everywhere spread death and terror. 
As the Persians tied to their ships they left over six thousand 


dead upon the field, white the Athenians lost less than two hurt- 
'red men ( I'ig r 175)1 When the Persian commander, unwilling 
acknowledge defeat, sailed around the Attic peninsula and 
hh his fleet before the port of Athens, he found it 
unwise to attempt, a landing, for the victorious Athenian army 
was already encamped beside the city. The Persians therefore 
retired, and we can imagine with what feelings the Athenian 
citizens watched the Persian ships as they disappeared* 


Fig. 1 75. Mound raised as a Monument to the Fallen 
Greeks on the Plain at Marathon 


The mound :ij neurlv 50 feet high- EttClYationtf undertaken in iSrao dip- 
dosed beneath it the bodies of the one hundred And ninety-two Athenian 
titans who fell in the battle^ !Some of their weapona and the funeral 
vases buried with them were aEftO recovered 
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Among the men who stood in the Athenian ranks at Mara¬ 
thon was Thcmistodes, rtie ablest statesman in Greece, a man 
who had already occupied the office of archoti, the he,id of the 
Athenian state. He was convinced of the necessity of building 
up 3 strong navy — a course already encouraged hy I’isistratus 
(5 474}' As archon, Themistocles had therefore striven to show 
the Athenians that the only way in which Athens could hope to 
meet the assault of Persia was by making herself undisputed 
mistress of the sea. He had failed in his effort. But now the 
Athenians had seen the Persians cross the Tlgean with their 
fleet and land at Marathon, It was evident that a ^wwcrful 
Athenian navy might have stopped them. They began to listen 
10 the counsels of Theimstodes to make Athens the great sea 
power of the Mediterranean. 


Marius the Great, whose remarkable reign ivc have studied 
($$ 267-273), died without having avenged the defeat of his 
army at Marathon. His son and successor Xerxes therefore 
took Up Che unfinished task. Xerxes planned a far-reaching 
assault on Greek civilization all along the line from Greece to 
Sicily. This he could do through his control of the Phoenician 


cities. The naval policy qf his father Darius (§ *70) had given 
the Persians a huge Phtenidan war fleet In so far as the com¬ 
ing attack on Greece was by sea it was chiefly a Semitic assault. 
At the same time Xerxes induced Phojnician Carthage to attack 
the Greeks in Sicily. Fhus the two wings of the great Semitic 
line represented by the Phrenimns in east and west (Carthage, 
were to attack the Indo-European line f Mg. f , 2) represented" m 
cast and west by the Greeks. Xerxes was induced by his general 
Mardomus to adopt the Hellespont route (map I, p. 34 <j). 

Meantime the Greeks were making ready to meet the coming 
Persian assault J hey soon saw that Xerxes' commanders were 
cutting a canal behind the promontory of Athos, to secure a 
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short cut and thus to avoid all risk of such a wTeck as had over¬ 
taken their former fleet in rounding this dangerous point When 
the news of this operation reached Athens, Thcmistocles was 
able to induce the Athenian Assembly to build a great fleet of 
probably a hundred and eighty triremes. The Greeks were 
then able for the first time 10 meet the Persian advance by 
both sea and land (see map I* p. 346 V 

Thcrnktodes’ masterly pJan of campaign corresponded ex¬ 
actly to the plan of the Permit advance. The Asiatics were 
coming in combined land and sea array, with array and fleet 
moving together down the east coast of the Creek mainland. 
It was as if the Persian forces had two wings, a sea wing and 
a land wing, moving side by side. The design of Thcmistodes 
was to meet the Persian sea wing first with lull force and fight 
a decisive naval battle as soon as possible. If victorious, the 
Greek fleet commanding the /Kgcan would then be able to sail 
up the eastern coast of Greece and threaten the communica¬ 
tions and supplies of the Persian army. There must be no at¬ 
tempt of the small Creek array to meet the vast land forces of 
the Persians, beyond delaying them as long as possible at the 
narrow northern passes, which could be defended with a few 
men. An attempt to unite all the Greek states was not success¬ 
ful but Sparta and Athens combined their forces to meet the 
common danger, ^fhcmlstodes was able 10 induce the Spartans 
to accept his plan only on condition that Sparta be given com¬ 
mand of the allied Creek fleets. 

In the summer of 480 b.c. the Asiatic army was approaching 
the pass of Thermopylae (F%h 176), just opposite the western¬ 
most point of the Island of Euboea (see map, p. 352). Their 
fleet moved with them. The Asiatic host must have numbered 
over two hundred thousand men, with probably as many more 
camp followers, while the enormous fleet contained presumably 
about a thousand vessels, of which perhaps two thirds were 
warships. Of these ships, the Persians lost a hundred or two 
in a storm, leaving probably about five hundred warships 
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available for action. The Spartan king Leonidas led some five 
thousand men to check the Persians at the pass of Thermopylae 
while the Greek fleet of less than three hundred triremes was 
endeavoring to hold together and strike the Persian navy at 
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Artemismm, on the northern coast of Eubrea Thus the land 
and sea forees of both contestants were face to face 

i ITT VC f dayS ‘ dday lhc ***“» to attack on 

both and and sea Phe Greek fleet made a skillful and credit- 

able defense agamst superior numbers, and all day the dauntless 
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Leonidas held the pass of Thermopylae against the Persian 
hast. Meantime the Persians were executing two Dank move¬ 
ments by land and by sea—one over the mountains to strike 
Leonidas in the rear, and the other with two hundred ships 
around Eukra to take the Creek fleet Likewise from brhind. 
A storm destroyed the flanking Persian ships, and a second 
combat between the two main fleets was indecisive. The flank 
movement by sea therefore failed ^ but the flanking of the pass 
was successful. Taken in front and rear, the heroic Leonidas 
died fighting at the Fioad of his small force, which the Persian 
host completely annihilated. The death of Leonidas, stirred aO 
Greece. With the defeat of the Creek land forces and the ad¬ 
vance of she Persian army, tile Greek fleet, seriously damaged* 
w>as obliged to withdraw to the south, It took up its position 
in the Pay of Salaniis (see map, p. 352, and Fig> 177), while 
the main army of the Spartans and their allies was drawn up on 
the Isthmus of Corinth (Fig. 163% the only point at which the 
Greek land forces could hope to make another defensive stand 
As the Persian army moved Southward from Thermopylae, 
the indomitable Thcmistodes gathered together the Athenian 
population and carried them in transports to the little islands 
of Sakimis and J\gina and to the shores of Argolb (see map, 
p.35 j, and PL III, p. 278). Meantime the Greek fleet had 
been repaired, and with reinforcements numbered over three 
hundred battleships* Nevertheless it shook the courage of many 
at Salamis as they looked northward* where the far-stretching 
Persian host darkened the coast road t while in the south they 
could see the Asiatic fleet drawn up off the old port of Athens 
at PbalL-rum ■map, p, 352), High over the Attic hills the 
flames of the burning Acropolis showed red against the sullen 
masses of smoke time obscured the eastern horizon and told 
them that the homes of the Athenians lay in ashes. With 
masterly skiU Themistodes held together the irresolute Greek 
leaders, while he induced Xerxes to attack by the false message 
that dte Greek fleet was about to slip out of the bay. 
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On the heights overlooking the Bay of Salamis the Persian 
king, sealed on his throne (headpiece, p. 322) in the midst of 
his brilliant oriental court, took up his station to watch the battle. 



Fig. 177, Pihals, the Pout of Athens, and the Strait aso 
Island of Salamis 


Tile view shows the very m*m houses nod buildings of this flourish, 
tng harbor town of Athens i»ee map, p. 352}, The mountains in the 
background are the heights of the island of Salamis. which extends 
far over to the right {north), opposite Efcusis (see map, p. 355) T[(e 
four steamers at ihe right are lying at (he place where the hottest 
fighting in the great naval battle here <§ $13) l™It plate. The Persian 
fleet advanced from the left (south) and could not spread out in a 
long from to enfold the Greek fleet because of the little kLmd just 
heyond the four steamers, which was called IVytLiIrb. The Greek 
fleet lying behind Psyttnfeia and a long point of Salamis came InTTT 
action from the right (north), around Fsytulcia. am) met thr front ct 
the Persian fleet alwut where the four Steamers lie. A body of Persian 
troops stationed by Xerxes on Psytuleia were all slain by the Greeks 

The Greek position between the jutting headlands of Salamis 
and the Attic mainland (see map. p. 353, ant l Fig. 177) waS 
too cramped for the maneuvers of a large fleet. Crowded and 
hampered by the narrow sn room, the huge Asiatic fleet soon 
fell into confusion before the Greek attack. There was no room 
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for retreat. The combat tasted rho entire day* and when dark¬ 
ness settled on the Bay of SaJamis the Persian fleet had been 
almost annihilated The Athenians were masters of the sea, and 
it was impossible for die army of Xeraes to operate with the 
S 3 me freedom as before. By the creation of its powerful fleet 
Athens 9 iad saved Greece* and Themistudcs had shown himself 
the greatest of Greek statesmen. 

Xerxes was now troubled lest he should be cut off from Asia 
by the victorious Greek fleet, Indeed* Ihctnistocles made every 
effort to induce Sparta to join with A (hens in doing this very 
thing; but the cautious Spartans could not l>e prevailed upon 
to undertake what seemed to them so dangerous an enterprise. 
Had Themistodes 1 plan of sending the Greek fleet immediately 
to the Hellespont been carried out, Greece would have been 
saved another year of anxious campaigning against the Persian 
army. With many losses from disease and insufficient supplies, 
Xerxes retreated to the Hellespont and withdrew into Asia, 
leaving his able general Mardonhis with an army of perhaps 
fifty thousand men to winter in Thessaly. Meantime the news 
reached Greece that the arrrsy of Carthaginians which luid 
crossed from Africa to Sicily had been completely defeated by 
the Greeks under the leadership of Gdcm, tyrant of Syracuse. 
Thus the assault of the Asiatics upon the Hdkxikr world was 
beaten back in twih cast and west m the same year (480 iu A. 

The brilliant statesmanship of Thembtodes, so evident to us 
of today* was not so dear to die Athenians as the winter passed 
and they realized that the victory at S^lamis had not relieved 
Greece of the presence of a Persian army* and that Mardomus 
would invade Attica with the coining of spring, Themistodes, 
whose proposed naval expedition to the Hellespont would have 
forced the Persian army out of Greece* was removed from 
command by die factions of his ungrateful city. Nevertheless 
the most tempting offers from Mardonius could not induce the 
Athenians to forsake the cause of Greek liberty sand join hands 
with Feraa* 
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510, Peftianj As Mardonius, at the end of the winter rains, led his army 
3 J^ ra again into Attica, the unhappy Athenians were obliged to flee 
as before, this time chiefly to Salamis. Spann, always reluctant 
and slow when the crisis demanded quick and vigorous action, 
was finally induced to put her army into the field. When Mar- 
donius in Attica saw the Spartan king Fausantas advancing 
through the Corinthian Isthmus and threatening his rear, he 
withdrew northward, having for the second time laid waste 
Attica far and wide. With the united armies of Sparta, Athens, 
and other allies behind him, Pausanias was able to lead some 
thirty thousand heavy-armed Creeks of the phalanx, as he fol¬ 


lowed Miirdonius into Ikcotia. 
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In several days of preliminary movements which brought the 
two armies into contact at PEatrea, the clever Persian, showed 
his superiority, out-maneuvering Pausanias and even gaining 
possession of the southern passes behind the Greeks ant! cap- 
turing a train of their supply wagons. But when Mardonius led 
his archers forward at double^ nick, and the Persians, kneeling 
behind their line of shields, rained deadly volleys of arrows into 
the compact Greek lines, the Hellenes never flinched, although 
their comrades were falling on every band. With the gaps dosed 
up, the massive Greek phalanx pushed through the tine of 
Persian shields, and, as at Marathon 1 the spear proved invincible 
against the bow. In a heroic but hopeless effort to rally his 
broken lines, Mardonius himself fell The Persian cavalry 
covered the rear of the flying Asiatic army and saved ti from 
destruction, 

Hot only European Greece, but Ionia too h was saved from 
Astatic despotism; for the Greek triremes, having meantime 
crossed to the peninsula of Myotic on the north of Miletus, 
drove out or destroyed the remnants of the Persian fleet. The 
Athenians now also captured and occupied Scstus on the Euro* 
piean side of the Hellespont and thus held the crossing from 
Asia into Europe dosed against further Persian invasion* Thus 


m 
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the grandsons of the men who had seen Persia advance to the 
yEgean had blocked her further progress in the West and thrust 
her back from Europe. Indeed, no Persian army ever set foot 
in European Greece again. 


QUESTIONS 

Sf-ction 49, What was the leading kingdom of Asia Minor be¬ 
yond the fringe of Greek coast cities? Whai had happened to these 
Greek cities in the middle of die sixth century b.c! Who was the 
last king of Lydia? Who crushed the Lydian kingdom? When? 
What great oriental power thus advanced to the cast side of the 
.Egean? What do you think of die prospects for Greek resistance? 

What did the Ionian rides of Asia do? What part did Athens 
take in their revolt? How did the Persians respond? When? Who 
was their king? Where did they land in Greece? How far is 
Marathon from Athens ? What did the Athenians do? Discuss the 
numbers of the two armies, Did the Athenians wait for the Persians 
ai Athens? Who was their leader? What position did the Grerks 
take up, and what advantages were thus gained ? Describe the battle 
of Marathon. 

Section 50. What gniat Greek statesman had fought at Mam- 
then? What was his policy for the future defense of Athens? De¬ 
scribe the plans of Xerxes for the subjection of Greece, What did 
the Athenians do? Describe Thcmblodes 1 plan of campaign. What 
first two batiks took place? Describe them. Wh.tt was the ne*t 
move of the Persian army? Describe the battle of Sab mis. 

What did Xerxes do after the battle of Sal amis? What move did 
Themlatocles urge? What was the result of the Greek failure to 
accept ThcmsstocW advice ? What victory did the Greeks win in 
Sicily at the same time? Wblt racial conflict do these victories 
represent? What happened to Themtslodcs? What did the Persian 
commander now do? Who was he? Where did the final battle mkc 
place? Describe it. What final results were obtained by the Greeks 
at sea? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE GROWING RIVALRY BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA 
AND THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Section 5 1 - The Beginnings op the Rivalry 
between Athens and Sparta 


As 1 he Athenians returned to look out over the ashes of 
what was once Athens, amid which rose the smoke-black coed 
hetghtsof the naked Acropolis (Kg. rdz), they began to realize 
the greatness of their deliverance and the magnitude of ihcir 
achievement. With the not too ready help of Sparta, they had 
met and crushed the hoaiy power of Asia, They felt themselves 
masters of the world. The past seemed narrow and funked 
A ne " Athens dawned upon their vision. 

t>f all this the Spartans, on the other hand, felt very 1 little, 
fhc Spartan citizens were all soldiers and devoted themselves 
exclusively to military training. The State maintained public 
meals, where each soldier-citizen ate with a group of about fif¬ 
teen friends, all men. at the same table every day. Each citizen 
contnbuted to the support of these incuts, and as long as he 
pari this contribution he retained his citizenship. His lands 
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were cultivated for him by slaves, and his only occupation was 
military drill and exercise* The State thus became a military 
machine. 

The number of such Spartan soldier-citizens was quite limited, &ri, spart™ 
sometimes bring all together only a few thousand. As distin- M 

guished from the kige non-voting population of the other towns a 3 * 5 t*w 
in the Laconian peninsula, the citizens of Sparta formed a small 
superior class, Thus their rule of the larger surrounding popu¬ 
lation was the tyranny of a limited military class devoted to 
war and almost without commerce or any interest in the arts 
and industries* So old-fashbned were they, ami so confident 
in their own military power, that they would not surround their 
city with a wall ( Fig, 178). Sparta remained a group of strag¬ 
gling Villages, not deserving the name of city and entirely with- 
out fine public buildings or great monuments of any kind. 

Like a large military dub or camp, it lived oft its own slave- 
worked lands and from the taxes it squeezed out of its subject 
towns without allowing them any vote. In case of war the 
two kings (5 47S) were still the military leaders. 

We can now- understand that the stolid Spartans, wearing $2 a. Con 
the fetters of a rigid military organization, and gifted with no 
Imagination, looked with misgivings upon the larger world 
which was opening to Greek life. Although they desired to 
lead Greece in military power, they shrank from assuming the 
responsibilities of expansion. They represented the past and 
lltc privileges of the lew* Athens represented the future and 
the rights of the many. Thus Greece fell into two camps as it 
were: Sparta (Fig, 178), the bulwark of tradition and limited 
privileges ; Athens (Tig, iSz), the champion of progress and 
the sovereign people. Tines the sentiment of union bom in 
the common struggle for liberty, which might have united the 
Hellenes isuo one Greek nation, was followed by an unquench¬ 
able rivalry between the two leading stales of Hellas, which 
w ent on for another cemury and finally cost tile Greeks the 
supremacy of the undent world 
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walls around a new and forger Athens* At the same time he 
fortified the FStieijs, the Athenian port (see map, p,jj2. and 
iig. 177). When the Spartans, after the repulse of Persia, 
relinquished the command of the combined Greek fleets, the 
powerful Athenian fleet* the creation oi Themistodes, was 
master of the Aegean, 


Section 52, The Risk 01- the Athenian Estpire 
and the Thivurn or Democracy 


As the Greek cities of Asia still feared the vengeance of die 
Persian king, it was easy for the Athenians to form a perma¬ 
nent defensive league with the cities of their Greek kindred in 
Asia and lhe /Egean islands. The wealthier of these cities con¬ 
tributed ships, while others paid a sum of money each year into 
the treasury of the league. Athens was to have com Gland of 
the combined fleet and collect the money, ,Shc placed in charge 
of the important task of adjusting all contributions of the league 
and collecting the tribute money a patriotic citizen named .Aris¬ 
tides, whose friends called him "the Just” because of his 
honesty. Ha had opposed the naval plans of Themistocfes and 
when defeated had been ostracized, hot he had later distin¬ 
guished himself at Sal amis and Ptatrea. lit spite of his former 
opposition to Thcmistodcs' plans, he now did important service 
in vigorously aiding to establish the new naval league. The 
treasure he collected was placed for protection in the temple 
of Apollo, on I he little island of Delos, Hence the federation 
was known as the Delian League, It was completed within 
three years after Sabmb. The transformation of such a league 
into an empire fc made up of states subject to Athens, could be 
foreseen as a very' easy step (see map II, p. 346). All this was 
therefore viewed with increasing jealousy and distrust by Sperta* 
Under the leadership of Union, the son of Miltiades the 
hero of Marathon, the fleet of the league now drove the Ter- 
sians entirely out of the region of the Hellespont. Limon dkl not 
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Comparative Diagram ok the wo Leading Greek Stylus op 

ARClirTECTUftE* THE DOR IC (/f AND j5) AND THE lo^lC {C ASU 1?) 

The little Doric building is the treasury of the Athenian* at Delphi 
I Fig. S7 = | t containing their offering* of £mtitude to Apollo, On she to w 
base Qt the left side of the building were placed the trophies from (he 
battl e Of MAnlllOD, Over them on the walls are carved hymns to A polio 
vrtlb musical notes attached, the oldest musical negation, surviving. The 
beautiful Ionic building {&) i* a mwntian of the Temple of Victory Otl 
the Athenian Acropolis {Fig. 183* 4 and headpiece, p B 17 8 j + Contrast the 
Slender columns with the sturdier shafts of the Doric Style, and it will be 
B«n that the Ionic order is a more delicate and graceful style, A and C 
ihow details Of both styles, {After f.iK Le nbach) 
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understand the importance of Athenian supremacy In Greece, 
but favored a policy of friendship and alliance with Sparta. 

Hence political conflict arose at Athens over this question. 

Noble and wealthy and old-fashioned, folk favored Cimon and 
friendship with Sparta, but progressive and modem Athenians 
followed ThcmlstocJes and his anti-Spartan plans, 

Themistodcs was unable to win the Assembly; he was ostra- F4\ of 
cized (headpiece, p. $36), and at length, on false charges of 
treason^ he was condemned and obliged to flee for his life. 

The greatest statesman in Athenian history spent the rest of 
his life in the service of (he Persian king T and he never again 


saw the city he had saved from the Persians and made mistress 
of an empire. 

In a linaj battle Cimon crushed the Persian navy in the west 
(468 n.c*)* and returned tq Athens covered with glory. In 
response tq a request from the Spartans for help in quelling 
a revolt among tEielr own subjects, Cimon urged the dispatch 
of troops to Sparta. I ferein Cimon overestimated the good 
feeling of the Spartans toward Athens; for m spite of the 
continuance of the revolt, the Spartans after a time curtly 
demanded the withdrawal of the very Athenian troops they 
had asked for. Stung by this rebuff to which Cimon-5 friendly 
policy toward Sparta, had exposed them, the Athenians voted 
to ostracize Cimon (461 p.c ). 

The overthrow' of Cimon was a victory of tlte people against 
the nobles. They followed St up by attacking the Council of 
Elders, once made up only of nobles (I 431). It w as called 
the Areopagus and used to meet on a hill of that name by 
the market place (Fig, iS? T and plan, p. 35 2). The people now 
passed new laws restricting the power of the Areopagus to the 
trial of murder cases and the settlement of questions of state 
religion, thus completely depriving it of all political power. 
Meantime a more popular council of five hundred members 
had grow n up and gained the power to conduct most of the 
government business. This it did by dividing itself into ten 
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groups of fifty each, each group serving a little over a month 
once a year. At the same lime the citizen-juries introduced by 
Solon :ts a court of appeal £§■ 4*0) were enlarged until they con¬ 
tained six thousand jurors divided into smaller juries, usually 
of five hundred and one each. Such a jury was really a group 
or court of temporary judges deciding cases brought before 
them. The poorest citizens oould not afford to leave their work 
to serve on these juries, and so the people passed laws granting 
pay for jury service. These citizen-courts were at last so power¬ 
ful that they formed the final lawmaking body in the Static, and, 
in cooperation with the Assembly, they made the laws. The 
people were indeed in control. 

Furthermore, the right to hold office was greatly extended. 
All citizens were permitted to hold the office of archon except 
members of die laboring class entirely without property. With 
one exception there was no longer any t/tdhm of the higher 
officers, but they were now all ofouwi by lot from the whole 
body uf eligible citizens, ITic result was that the men holding 
the once influenthl positions in the State were now mere chance 
“ nobodies" and hence completely without influence. Hut at 
the same time die public services now rendered by so large 
a number of citizens were a means of education mid of very 
profitable experience. Athens was gaining a more intelligent 
body of citizens than any other ancient state. 

There was one kind of officer whom it was impossible to 
choose by lot, and that was the military commander (ttrafeguj). 
'I’his important office remained elective and thus open to men 
of ability and influence, into whose binds the direction of 
affairs naturally fell. There were ten of these generals, one for 
each of the ten tribes established by Clisthenes (§ 47 6 ), and 
they not only led the army in war but they also managed the 
war department of the government, had large control of die gov¬ 
ernment treasury and of the Empire, including foreign affairs. 
The leader, or president, of this body of genemls wav the most 
powerful man In the State, and bis office was elective* It thus 
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Fig. 179. The i'svx, the Athenian Puce of Assembly 

The speakers 1 platform with its three steps is immediately in the forc^ 
ground. The listening Athenian citizens of the Assembly s-at an the 
ground now sloping away to rbfi left* but al that lime probably level. 
The ground they occupied tvjaj inclosed by a semicircular walb begin- 
ning at the further end of the AUaight wall seed bore on the right, 
e a rending then 10 the left, and refund ng 10 the Straight wall again 
behind OUT present point of view [see semicircle on plan, p. 35a), 
Thb was an open-air House of Commons, where, however, the citizen 
did not send a representative but came and voted himself as he was 
influenced from this platform by great Athenian leaders, like Themis- 
toeEe*, Pericles, or Demosthene*. Note the Acropolis and the Parthe¬ 
non, to which we look eastward from the Pnyst |iee pUn. p. The 

Areopagus is just out c£ range on the left (see Fig. ifii) 


became more and mor& possible for a noble with military train¬ 
ing to mate himself a strong and influential leader, and if he 
was a man of persuasive eloquence, to lay out a definite scries of 
plans for the nation, and by his oratory to induce the Assembly 
of the Athenian citizens on the Fays (Fig 179) to accept them. 
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After (he fait of Cimon there come forward a handsome and 
of i'erieiii brilliant voting Athenian named Pericles, a descendant of one 
of the old noble families of the line of Clisthenes. He desired 
to build up the splendid Athenian Empire of which Them Es¬ 
sies had dreamed. He put himself at the head of the party 
of progress and of increased power of the people. He kept 
their confidence year after year, and thus secured his con¬ 
tinued reelect Eon as strategus. The result was that he became 
the actual head of the State in power, or, as we might sav, 
he was the undisputed political " boss ” of Athens from about 
460 B.c, until his untimely death over thirty years later. 

Section 53. Commercial Development and the Ofe*- 

IXC OF THE StKUOOLE BETWEEN ATHENS AND S FART A 

A P 01 ’™ 1 of C0mmcr « al prosperity followed the Persian wars, 
pn?fniW 7 of which gave the Greeks a leadership in trade like that of die Eng- 
aiicriiic before the Great h ar of 1914. Corinth and the little island 

of at **“ {rant dooT Attica, and visible from Athens 

<Fi? ‘ n)r rapidly h * C,me ^ most Nourishing trading cities 
M A*wh ‘ in Greece. They were at once followed, however, by the little 
harbor town of Piraeus (tig. t 77 ), built by the foresight of 
Themistoclcs as the port of Athens. Along its busy docks 
were moored Creek ships from all over the Mediterranean 
world, for the defeat of the Phoenicians in East and West had 
broken lip their merchant fleets ami thrown much of their 
trade into the hands of the Creeks. Kent many a Greek ship 
from the Black Sea, laden with grain or fish,'moored along- 
side the grain ships of Egypt and the mixed cargoes from 
Syracuse. For Attica was no longer producing food enough 
far her own need, and it was necessary to import it. The 
docks were piled high with goods from the Athenian factories, 
and fong lines of perspiring porters were loading them into 
ships bound for all the harbors of the Mediterranean. Scores 
of battleships stretched far along the shores, and the busy 
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shipyards and dry docks were titled with multitudes of workmen 
and noisy with the sound of many hammers. 

In spite of much progress in navigation we must not think 533 - Lktii* 

r r . * . , Eiaiu of pM 

of these ancient ships of Greece as very large, A merchant f Jt - JLtn and 
vessel canning from two hundred and fifty to three hundred shlJ 
tons was considered Large in fifth-century Greece (contrast 
Fig. 6t), Moreover, the Greek ships still dung timidly to 
the shore, and they rarely ventured to sea in the stormy winter 
season. They had no compass or charts, there were no light- 
houses, and they were often plundered by pirates, so that 
commerce was still carried on at great risks. Moreover, ships 
did not last as long as with us T because the Greeks had no oil 
point and the Egyptian invention of painting: with hot wax was 
probably too expensive. 

On the other hand, the profits gained from sea-borne com- p+. I’mitta 
mcrcfi might be very large- A vessel which reached the north 
shores of the Black Sea or the pirate-infested Adriatic might ndttltlT 
sell out its cargo so profitably as to bring back to the owner 
double the first cost of the goods, after paying all expenses. 

Plenty of men were therefore willing to risk their capital in 
such ventures* and indeed many borrowed the money to do 
so. Interest was lower than in Solon's day, and money could 
be borrowed at 10 and 12 per cent. The returns from manu¬ 
facturing industry were also high, even reaching 30 per cent. 

To measure this increased prosperity of Athens we must sjs- Wealth 
not apply the scale of modem business. A fortune of ten ™ 
thousand dollars wtis looked upon as considerable, while double 
that amount was accounted great wealth. The day laborer's 
wages were from six to ten cents a day, while the skilled 
craftsman received as much as twenty cents a day* Greek 
soldiers were ready to furnish their own arms and enter the 
ranks of any foreign king at five dollars a month. Men of 
intellect, like an architect, retched only from twenty to thirty 
cents a day, while the tuition for a course in rhetoric lasting 
several years cost the student from sixty to eighty dollars. 
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For nearly thirty years after the Persian wars it was easy to 
obtain Athenian citizenship. Some thirty thousand strangers 
therefore soon settled in Athens to share in its prosperity. Its 
population rose to above a hundred thousand in the days of 
Pericles (cf. § 4 * 0 - while the inhabitants of Attica numbered 
over two hundred thousand. This included probably eighty 
thousand slaves, still the cheapest form of labor obtainable. 

As a result of increased business the volume of money in 
Athens had also greatly increased. The stiver tribute (I 554) 
and the Attic silver mines furnished metal for additional coin¬ 
age. In all the markets of the Mediterranean, Athenian silver 
money was the leading coin, and many Persian darics of gold 
(worth about five dollars) also came in. Just as with us, as 
money became more plentiful its value decreased, and a given 
sum would not buy as much as formerly. Tliat is to say, prices 
went up. A measure of barley cost twice as much, and a sheep 
live times as much, as in Solon’s day ($ 4S9 ). Nevertheless 
living would be called wry cheap from our point of view. Even 
the well-to-do citizen did not spend over ten or twelve cents 
a day in food for his family, and a man of wealth was very 
extravagant if he owned furniture to the amount of two 
hundred dollars. 

Money had now become very necessary in carrying on the 
government. Formerly service to the State had been with- 
out pay. This was quite possible in a nation of peasants 
and shepherds * but with tire incoming of coined money and 
steady employment in factories, it was no longer possible* for a 
private citizen to give his time to the State for nothing. Many 
a citizen of Athens bought the bread his family needed for 
the day with the money he had earned the day'bcfore The 
daily salaries to thousands of jurymen (§ s *8) and to the mem- 
bers of the Coundi of Five Hundred, who were also paid 
amounted to not less than a hundred thousand dollars a year 
Large sums, even sums that would be large t «wta V , were also 
required for building the sumptuous marble temples now 
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frequency dedicated to the gods; while the offerings, feasts, and 
celebrations at these temples also consumed great sums. 

Greater than all the other expenses of the State, however, 
was the cost of war. The cost of aiming citizens who could 
not undertake this expense themselves and of feeding the 
army m the field h of course, fell upon the State. The war fleet 
was, however, the heaviest of ah such expenses Besides the 
first cost of building and equipping the battleships there was 
always the further expense of maintaining them. A trireme, 
manned with about two hundred sailors and oarsmen, receiving 
daily half a drachma ( nearly ten cents) per mao, cost nearly six 
hundred dollars per month. A fleet of two hundred triremes 
therefore required nearly a hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars a month for wages, 

ITie problem of securing the funds for maintaining and de¬ 
fending a nation had become a grave one. As for Athene 
the Attic silver mines* however helpful, were far from furnish¬ 
ing enough to support the government The bulk of the State 
funds had to be raised by taxation. The triumphant democracy 
disliked periodic taxes, aikl they assessed taxes only when the 
treasury’ was very low* especially in w r ar time. Besides taxes 
the treasury received a good income from the customs duty on 
all goods imported or exported through Piraeus, The Athenians 
kept those duties low* assessing only one per cent of the value 
of the goods until forced by war expenses to raise them, We 
have already mentioned the contributions (tribute) of tile sub¬ 
ject states of the empire 5^4). The total income of the 
Athenian State hardly reached three quarters of a million dollars 
in Live days of Pericles* 

Small as Hits seems to us of modem times, no other Greek 
state coukl raise anything like such an annual income. Least 
of all could Sparta hope to rival such resources. Without the 
enterprise to enter the new' world of commercial competition* 
Sparta dung to her old ways. She still issued only her ancient 
iron money and had no silver coins. To be sure, the standing 
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army ot Sparta was always ready without expense to the gov¬ 
ernment (§ 5 2 °)j but when she led forth the combined armies 
of the Peloponnesian League, she could not bear the expense 
longer than a few weeks. The still greater expense of & large 
war fleet was quite im possible cither for Sparta or her League, 
In so far as war was a matter of money, the comniErcIai 
growth of Athens was giving her a constantly growing supe¬ 
riority over all other Greek states. We can understand then 
with what jealousy and fear Sparta viewed Athenian prosperity 
|p. Sew ^ iVricles had won favor with the people by favoring a policy 
Aiken*: of hostility to Sparta (§ $ 3 $). foreseeing the coming struggle 

t-wiff Wail, w ' t]l Spearte, Pericles greatly strengthened the defenses of 
Athens by inducing the |>eop](j to connect the fortifications of 
the city with those of the 1 ‘incus harbor by two Long Walls, 
thus forming a road completely walled in, connecting Athens 
and her harbor (plan, p. 352). 

Not bng aftcr Pericles B^nel th* leadership of the people, 
inevitable war with Sparta broke out. It lasted nearly 
fifteen years, with varying fortunes on both aides. The Athe¬ 
nian merchants resented the keen commercial rivalry of yFgina, 
planted as the flourishing island was at the very front door of 
Attica (see map, p, J51J, I hey finally captured the island 
after a long sii^e. Parities likewise employed the Athenian 
navy in blockading for years the merchant fleets of the other 
great rival of Athens and friend of Sparta, Corinth (Fig. 163), 
and thus brought financial ruin on its merchants. 

P W At ftlc same linie Ath *ns dispatched a fleet of two hum 
the Eisypniin S ^’P S Co ass ’ sc Efeyph which had revolted against Persia. 
np«liiiun The Athenians were thus fighting both Sparta and Persia 
for years. The entire Athenian fleet in Egypt was lost. This 
loss so weakened the Athenian navy that the treasury of the 
Ik-iian League was no longer safe in the little island of Delos, 
against a possible sea rakf by the Persians. Pericles therefore 
shifted the treasury from Delos to Athens, an act which trade 
the city more than ever the capital of an Athenian empire. 
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When peaces was concluded {44,5 B.c.) ah that Athens was ^5, EVar* 
able to retain was the island of iEgina, though at the same £ld f£ 5? 
time she gained control of the large island of Eubcea. it was 
agreed that the peace should continue for thirty years. Thus 
ended what is often Killed the First Peloponnesian War with 
the complete exhaustion of Athens as well as of her enemies in 
the Peloponnesus, Pericles had not shown himself a great 
naval or military' commander in this war. The Athenians had 
also arranged a peace with Persia, over forty years after Mara¬ 
thon. But the rivalry between Athens and Sparta for the 
leadership of the Greeks was still unsettled. The struggle 
was to be continued in another bug and weary Peloponnesian 
War. Before we proceed with the story of this fatal struggle 
we must glance briefly at the new and glorious Athens now' 
growing up under die leadership of Pericles. 

OUE5TIGH3 

Section 51. Describe the Spartan Smte T What can you say of 
the reasons for rivalry between Athens and Sparta? What did 
Themistodcs now do? 

Section 52 * What combination did Athens now make with the 
eastern Greek cities? What part did Aristides play? To what might 
the Delian League easily EeaiH What policy did Cimon favor? 

What was Themiitodcs 1 altitude toward Qm r l policy? What 
then happened to Themistoeles ? to Cimon? What new victories 
did the people gain? What new council arose h and huw did it 
govern? How could a statesman still hold the leadership,* Who 
now became Lhe leader qf the peoples party? 

Section 53* What happened to Greek business after the Vet* 
sian War ? Discuss, navigation ; business profits. What an you say 
of lhe scale of values as compared with to-day ? What happened to 
the population of Athens? How were prices affected? What were 
the chief expense* of the Athenian State ? its chief sources of in- 
comer Could other states raise as much? Sketch the First Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ATHENS IN THE AGE OF PEBlCLES 

Section 54. Society, the Home, Education and 
Training of Young Citizens 


As we lave seen, the population of Attica was made up of 
citizens, foreigners, and slaves. In a mixed crowd there would 
usually be among every ten people about four slaves, one or 
two foreigners, and the rest free Athenians (see i 536). A Urge 
group of wealthy dtirens lived at Athens upon die income from 
their lands. They continued to be the aristocracy of the nation, 
for land was still the most respectable form of wealth. The 
wealthy manufacturer hastened to buy land and join the Untied 
aristocracy. The social position of his family might thus become 
an influential one, but it could not compare with that of a noble. 

NftTB, The *Wr twiiipiew pvea ua a glimpse two (hr house of a briUe (hr 
day after th t wedding At the rig hi, Jeaning n-ain.it a, euueh, n the ferkj*. liefuK 
hce a! * ' wc * ? OU7l E «Tienda s *ne Gidn*, iHe ods*f Ending, boAh pbvmg with a 
time- bud. Another friend ippr™i« carrying a till and bemitiful vu*r 

“ “ wcdcll!l lT At the left 1 riiitor nrpjipti ho*«r* tn two pointed vaata, 
ftbiic mother bdy, odjuating her garment, 11 looking *n r “t he wuila ut hung 
wath feitrve wre.uhi, The fiimitut* of such a houie wu uduffly of wood,, but 
tf iWVdth permitted, it wu darned wich ivory, rilveir, and aold. It 

ouiui'crf thfcfly of bed a r like Uie court above, cb&i fate alia Fw. 170). foot, 
•tool 1 a* ■'■ foot <vf euyeh above), a mil 3 indLvidLLi] tablet, i*id clodiiov thtHb 
which took the place of doicb. 
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On the other hand T anyone who actually performed manual 
labor was looked down upon ns without social station, Athens 
was a great beehive of skilled craftb-men and small shopkeepers. 
These classes were beginning to organize into guilds or unions 
of masons, carpenters, patten* jewelers* and man y others — 
organizations somewhat like our labor unions. Below them was 
an army of unskilled laborers, free men* but little better than 
staves, like the army of porters who swarmed along the docks 
at Pirr-eus- All these classes contained many citizens, Never¬ 
theless the majority of the Athenian citizens were stiU the 
farmers and peasants throughout Attica, although I he Persian 
devastation (gg 511* 516) luid seriously reduced the amount of 
land still cultivated 

The hasty rebuilding of Athens after the Persians had burned 
it did not produce any noticeable changes in the houses, nor 
were there any of great size or splendor. Since the appearance 
of the first European houses (S 26) many thousand years had 
passed, but there were si ill no beautiful houses anywhere in 
Europe, such as we found on the Nile ( Fig. 51), Hie one- 
story front of even a wealthy man's bouse was simply a blank 
wall, usually of sun-dried brick* rarely of broken stone masonry. 
Often without any windows, it showed no other opening titan 
the door, but a house of two stories might have a small window 
or two in the upper story* The door led into a court open to 
the sky and surrounded by a porch with columns, Here in the 
mild climate of Greece the family could spend much of their 
time as in a silting room. In the middle stood an altar of the 
household Zeus, the protector of the family; while around the 
court opened a number of doors leading to a living room, sleep¬ 
ing rooms* dining room, storerooms* and abo a tiny kitchen. 

This Greek house lacked all conveniences. There was no 
chimney* and the smoke from the kitchen fire, though intended 
to drift up through a hole in the roof, choked the room or 
floated out the door. In winter gusty drafts filled the Iwuse* 
for many doorways were without doors, and glass in the fomi 
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of flat paries for the windows was still tinknowiL In the mild 
Greek eSimaie, however, a pan of burning charcoal, called a 
brazier, furnished enough beat to temper the chilly air of a 
room. Lacking windows, the ground-finor rooms depended en¬ 
tirely on the doors opening on the court for light. At night 
the dim light of an olivooil lamp was all that was available. 
ILerc was no plumbing or piping of any kind in the house, 
no drainage, and consequently no sanitary amingenients. The 
water supply was brought in jars by slaves from the nearest 
well or flowing spring. 

550. dT he floors were simply of dirt, with a surface of pebbles 

rH&jt&H an-d ■ 

equipment tramped and beaten bard. There was no oil paint, and □ plain 
water-color wash, such as we call calcimine, might be used on 
the inside, but if used on the outside would soon wash off, 
exposing the mud brick. The simplicity and bareness of the 
house itself were in noticeable contrast with the beautiful furni¬ 
ture which the Greek craftsmen were now producing (headpiece, 
p. 330; see also the beautiful chairs in Fig, 170). There were 
many metal utensils, among which the ladies' hand mirrors o( 
polished bronze were common; and most numerous of all were 
lovely painted jars, vases, and dishes, along with less preten¬ 
tious pottery forming the household " crockery.” For it w ill 
be remembered that Greek pottery was the most beautiful ever 
produced by ancient man (Fig. i$ 4 , and headpiece, p. 350), 
The ** from the Acropolis over the sea of low flat ™fs 
disclosed not a single chimney, but revealed a much larger city 
than formerly. Though not laid out in blocks, the city was 
about ten modern dry blocks wide and several more in length. 
The streets were merely tones pr alleys, narrow and crooked, 
winding between the bare mud-brick walls of the low- houses 
standing wall to wail There was no pavement, nor any side 
walk, and a stroll through the town after a rain meant wading 
through the mud. All household rubbish and garbage was 
thrown directly Into the stmeg and there was no system of 
sewage. When one passed a twtvstory house he might hear a 
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warning cry* and spring out of the way barely in time to cjwcnpe 
being deluged with sweepings or filth thrown from a second- 
story window. The few wells and fountains fed by city water 
pipes did not furnish enough t ^-— 

w.lu r :«► ! ;.-!• :l*e street*, :u I ' : 

cleaning. I hi ring the hot sum- W' ■ 

mere uf the soush, therefore,. / 

Athens hcahlLful 

place of residence. 'A 1 3 m ^ | 

All Athens lived out of doors. 

Athenian life was beautiful ty 
simple and unpretentious,, es¬ 
pecially since richly embroidered 
and colored oriental garments 
bad passed away. Almost all 
citizens now appeared k the 
white garments which 
modem tames have come 
to associate with the classical 
Greeks, Gorgeous costume thus 
disappeared! an Greece, as it did 
among ns in the days of our 
great greai-grandfathets. Never¬ 
theless* the man of elegant 
habits gained a practiced hand 
in draping fits costume, and was 
proud of the gracefulness and 
the sweeping fines with which 
he could arrange its folds 
(t : ig. iSo). 

The women were less in* 


Fits, i So, 
Tkagic 


The great ptwi seinds in diotijrht- 
ful repose in -in auitude of 
which inejdirutaUy reveals this 
wonderful beauty of r well -drape d 
Greek costume it J52). The f rgure 
3S probabiy our most beiiuilul 
Greek portrait, and as A work 
of iirt illustrates the sculpture of 
the fourth century H.C., almost a. 
century aher Pcrtclea 
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dined to give up the old finery, for unhappily they had little 
to thank about but clothes and housekeeping 1 if a). lor 
Greek citizens still kept their wives in ihc background, and 
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they were more than ever mere housekeepers They had no 
share in the intellectual Eife of ihe men, could not appear at 
their social meetings, where serious conversation was carried 
on; nor were they permitted to witness the athletic games at 
Olympia. Their position was even worse than in the Age of 
die Tyrants (§ 4S0), and a poetess like Sappho never appeared 
again among the Liter Greeks, 

Use usual house had no garden and the children therefore 
played in the courts running about with toy cart and dog 
or enjoying a swing at the hands of die nurse. There were 
no schools for the girls, but when the boy was old enough 
he was sent to school in charge of an old slave called a 
" pedagogue M (paidagogos), which really means "leader of a 
chiki 11 He carried the boy + s books and outfit. There were 
no schools maintained by ihe stale and no schodhouses. 
School was conducted in his own house by some poor dtizen, 
who had perhaps lost his means, or by some other poor per¬ 
son, perhaps an old soldier or even 3 foreigner. In any case 
the teacher was much looked down upon. He received his 
pay from the parents; but there was a board of stare officials 
appointed to look after the schools and to see that nothing 
improper was taught. 

Without special education for his work, ihe teacher merelv 
taught the old time subjects he had learned m his own youth 
without change (5 4^0), Proficiency in music was regarded 
very seriously by the Greeks, not merely for entertainment but 
also and chiefly as an influence toward good conduct. Besides 
learning to read and write as of old (§ 4S0 and Fig, i8t), the 
pupil learned by heart many passages from the old poets, and 
here and there a boy with a good memory could repeat the en¬ 
tire Iliad and Odyssey. On the other hand, the boys still 
escaped all instruction in mathematics, geography, or natural 
science. This was doubtless a welcome exemption, for the 
masters w’ere severe+ -and the Greek boy hated both school 
and schoolmaster. 
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These Jccnci arc painied wound [he center of ft ihflllow bowl hence 
Iheif peculiar fhspe. In A we we it the Jett 5 music teacher seated at 
hifi lyft, ^IvLn^r a lesson to the lad stated before him. In the middle sia 
a learhcrof reading Red literature, holding an open- roll (Fig 1 . from 

which the boy landing before him ia learning a poem, Behind ihe 
hoy aits ft slave [phtAgPIfucl 554) *ho hrough! him 
carried his boohs, In If we have at the left ft ringing loam, 

[he ante IO fix ihe tones. In the middle the master siti correcting an 
exercise handed him by the boy standing before him. while behind the 
boy aits the slave | pedagogue) ftj before 


he took was a solemn reminder of the obligations he now 
assumed It bad been composed by Solon, and it tidied upon 
the youth " never to disgrace his sacred arms; never to forsake 


When the Athenian Lad readied the age of eighteen years 
and left school p he was received as a citizen, providing that 
both his parents were of Athenian duzenship, rhe oath which 
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his comrade in the rank?, but to fight for the sacred temples 
and the common welfare, whether done or with others; to 
leave his country not in a worse, but in a better state than he 
found it; to obey the magistrates and the laws and to defend 
them against attack; finally to hold in honor the religion of 
his country.” 

Iambi- The youth then spent a year in garrison duty at the harbor 
SXKJ™' nf Piraeus, where he was put through military drill Then at 
jcrvke nineteen the young recruits received spear and shield, given to 
each by the State, Thereupon they marched to the theater and 
entered the orchestra circle, where they were presented to the 
citizens of Athens assembled in the theater before the play, 
Another year of garrison service on the frontier of At den 
usually completed the young man's military service, although 
some of the recruits, whose means permitted, joined the small 
body of select Athenian cavalry, 

Aihkdcr On completion of hi* military' service; if die wealth and 
station of his family permitted* the Athenian youth was more 
Lycvun t j ian cVcr devoted to the new athletic fields in the beautiful 
open country outside the dty walls. On the north of Athens, 
outside the Dipylon Gate, was the field known as the Academy. 
It iiad been adorned by Cimon, who gave great attention to 
the olive groves* and, with its shady walks and seats for loungers, 
it became a place where the Athenians loved to spend their idle 
hours. On the east of the city there was another similar athletic 
ground known as the Lyceum. The later custom of holding 
courses of instructive lectures in these places (§ 759) finally 
resulted in giving to the words " academy” and " lycciim the 
assentations which they now possess for us. 
ra, The arh- I’he chief events were boxing, wrestling* running, jump- 
S'T«vl«ng. casting the javtlin, and throwing the disk. Omitting 
the boxing; the remaining events formed a fivefold match 
called die which it was a great honor to win at 

Olympia. The earliest contest established at Olympia seems 
to have been a two-himdred-yard dash, which the Greeks 
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railed a smdwn, that is, six hundred Greek feci. Many other 
contests were added to this, and in the age of Pericles, box- 
or boxing and wrestling combined, tile pentathlon* chariot 
racing, and horseback races made up a program in which alt 
Greek youths were anxious to gain distinction (§ 479)* A 
generation later some of the philosophers severely criticized 
the Greeks for giving far too much of their time and attention 
to athletic pursuits, 

put other pastimes less worthy were common, An hour or 
two of gossip with his friends in the market place often preceded 
the Greek youth's dally visit to the athletic grounds. The after¬ 
noon might be passed in dawdling about in the barber shop 
or dropping in at some drinking resort to shake dice or venture 
a fcw drachmas in other games of chance. As the shadows 
lengthened in the market place he frequently joined a company 
of young men at dinner at the hamn of a friend Often followed 
bv heavy drinking of wine and much singing w ith the lyre, such 
a dinner might break up in a drunk™ carouse leading to harum- 
scarum escapades upon the streets, that in our time would cause 
the arrest of the company for disorderly conduct* 

i 

Section 55. Higher Education, Science, anp the 
Training gained ev State Service 

On the other hand, there were scrioius-minded m to* to whom 
such dinners meant delightful conversation with their com¬ 
panions on art, literature, music, or personal conduct. Such 
life among the Athenians had now been quickened hv the 
appearance of more modem private teachers called Sophists, 
a class of new and dever-witted lecturers who wandered from 
city to city. Many a bright youth who bad finished his music, 
reading, and writing at the blMashkmCd private school (% 554) 
annoyed his father by insisting that such schooling was not 
enough and by demanding money to pay for a course of 
lectures delivered by one of these new teachers. 
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For the first time a higher education was thus open to young 
men who had hitherto thought of little more than a victory in 
the Olympic games or a fine appearance when parading with 
the crack cavalry of Athena, The appearance of these new 
teachers therefore marked a new age in the history of the 
Greeks, but especially in that of Athens. In the first place, 
the Sophists recognized the importance of effective public 
speaking in addressing the large citizen juries (§ 518) or in 
speaking before the Assembly of the people. The Sophists 
therefore taught rhetoric and oratory with great success, and 
many a father who had no gift of speech had the pleasure of 
seeing his son a practiced public speaker. Jt was through die 
teaching of the Sophists also that the first successful writing 
of Greek prose began. At the same time they really founded 
the study of language, which was yet to become grammar 
(S ?S3)- Tfcey also taught mathematics and astronomy, and 
the young men of Athens for the first time began to leant a 
Hide natural science, Thus the truths which Greek philosophers 
had begun to observe in the days of Thales 451-493! were, 
after a century and a half, beginning to spread among die 
people- 

in these new ideas the fathers ivtrc unable to follow thcti 
sons. When a father of that day found in the hands 0/ his son 
a hook by one of the great Sophists, which began with a state¬ 
ment doubting the existence of the gods, the new teachings 
seemed impious. Lite old-fashioned citizen could at least vote 
for the banishment of such impious teachers and the burning 
of their books, although he heard that they were read aloud in 
the houses of the greatest men of Athens. Indeed, some of the 
leading Sophists were friends of Pericles, who stepped in and 
tried to help them when they were prosecuted for thdr teach¬ 
ings. The revolution which had taken place in the mind of 
ITiales (f 495) was now taking place in the minds of cver- 
mcreasing numbers of Greeks, and the situation was yet to 
grow decidedly worse in the opinion of old-fashioned folk. 
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In spite of the spread of knowtedge due to the Sophists, the 
average Athenians acquaintance with science was stilt very 
limited, This gave him great trouble in the measurement of 
lime. He still called the middle of the forenoon the % * time of 
full market,” and the Egyptian shadow clock in the market 
place lud not yet led him to speak of an hour of the day by 
numbtr, as the Egyptians had been doing for a thousand years* 
When it was necessary to limit the length of a dtkn’s speech 
before the law-court, k was done by allowing him to speak as 
long as it took a given measure of water to run out of a jar 
with a small hole in it The Greeks still used the moon-months, 
md they were accustomed to insert an extra month every third, 
fifth* and eighth year (3 150). To be sure, they had often seen 
on the Pnyx, where the Assembly met (Fig. 173), a strange- 
looking tablet bearing a new* calendar, set up by a builder and 
engineer named Meton- This man had computed the length of 
the tear with only half an hour's error. He had then devised 
his new calendar with a year stilt made up of moon-months, but 
so cleverly arranged that the last day of the last moon-month in 
every nineteenth year w’otild also be the last day of the year as 
measured by the sun. But all this was quite beyond the average 
citizen's puttied mind The archons too shook their heads at 
it and would have nothing to do with iL The old inconvenient, 
inaccurate moQrwnanth calendar, with three thirteen-month 
years in every eight years, *vas quite good enough for them 
and continued in use. 

Individual scientists continued to make important discoveries. 
One of them now taught thit the sun was a glowing mass of 
stone " larger than the Peloponnesus.* Hr maintained also 
that the moon received its light from the sun, that it had 
mountains and valleys like the earth, and that it was inhabited 
by living creatures* Travel was difficult, for there were no 
passenger ships. Except rough carts or wagons, there were 
no conveyances by Lind. The roads were bad, and the 
traveler went on foot or rode a horse- Nevertheless, Greeks 
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The scientists were still much piwzfed by the cold of the north 
and the warmth of the south, a curious difference which they 
could not yet explain. 

Although without the microscope or the assistance of chemis¬ 
try, medicine nevertheless made progress. In the first place, the 
Greek physicians rejected the older belief that disease was 
caused by evil demons, and endeavored to find the natural 
“ kttr of *** ajlmenL To do this they sought to understand 
the organs of the body. They' had atreadv discovered that the 
brain was the organ of thought, but the arterial system, the 
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with means were now beginning to travel more frequently. 
This, however, was for information; travel for pleasure was 
stilt a century and a half ih the future. From long journeys 
in Egypt, and other Eastern countries, Herodotus returned with 
much information regarding these lands. His map (p. 360) 
showed that the Red Sea connected with the Indian Ocean, 
a fact unknown to his predecessor Hccactus (see map, p. 319}, 
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circulation of the blood, and the nervous system were still en¬ 
tirely unknown. Without a knowledge of the circulation of the 
blood, surgery was unable to attempt amputation, but other¬ 
wise It made much progress. The greatest physician of the 
time was Hippocrates, and he became the founder of scientific 
medicine. The fame of Greek medicine was such that the 
Persian king called a Greek physician to his court. 

Just at the close of Pericles* life, in the midst of national 5157. Frog* 
calamities, the historian Herodotus, who had long been at work 
on his history, finally published his great work. It was a hbioiy 
of the world so told that the glorious leadership of Athens 
would be dear to all Greeks and would show them that to her 
the Hellenes owed their deliverance from Persia. Throughout 
Greece it created a deep impression, and so tremendous was its 
effect in Athena that, in spite of the financial drain of war, the 
Athenians voted Herodotus a reward of ten talents, some 
twelve thousand dollars. In this earliest history of the world 
which has come down to u$, Herodotus traced the course of 
events as he believed them to be directed by the will of the 
gods, and as prophesied in their divine oracles. There was 
li tele or no effort to explain historical events as the result of 
natural processes 

Besides the instruction received from the Sophists by many 56s. Edu- 
young men, their constant share in public affairs was giving 2^^ 
them an experience which greatly assisted in producing an in- 
telltgent body of citizens. In tnc Council of Five Hundred, citi¬ 
zens learned to carry on the daily business of the government. 

On some days also as many as six thousand citizens might be 
serving as jurors (5 52>S> This service alone meant that one 
citizen in five was engaged in duties which sharpened his wits 
and gave him some training in legal and business affairs. At 
the same time such dudes kept constantly in the citizen's mind 
Isis obligations toward the State and community* 

This led many citizens to surprisingly generous contributions. 

It was not uncommon for a citizen to undertake the entire 
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YoEua- equipment of a worship except the hull and spars, though this 
ESTb? service may have been compulsory* At national festivals a 

crtLwia wealthy man would sometimes furnish a costly dinner for all the 

members of his " tribe/* The choruses for public performances* 
especially at the theater, were organized by private dozens, who 
paid for their training and for their costumes at great expense 
(tig. 190). We know of one citizen who spent in the voluntary 
support of feasts and choruses in nine years no less than four¬ 
teen thousand dollars* a considerable fortune jn those days. 
gfl^Suie Public festivals maintained by the State also played an im¬ 
portant part in the lives of all Athenians Eveiy spring at the 
andent Feast of Dionysus (| 483) the greatest pky-writers each 
submitted three tragedies and a comedy to be played in the 
theater for a prize given by the State. Ah Athens streamed to 
the theater to see them* Many other State festivals, celebrated 
with music and gayety, filled the year with holidays so numerous 
dial they fell every six or seven days. The great State feast, 
called the TkmitJitmza, occurred every' four years. A brilliant 
procession made up of the smart young Athenian cavalry, 
groups of dignified government officials, priests and sacrificial 
animals, matched with music and rejoicing across the market 
place, carrying a beautiful new robe embroidered by the women 
of Athens for the goddess Athena. The procession marched to 
the Acropulis, w here the robe was delivered to the goddess 
amid splendid sacrifices and impressive ceremonies, Coiitests 
m music and m athletic games, war dances and a regatta in 
the channel off Salamis, served to furnish entertainment for the 
multitude which flocked to Athens for the great feast. 


Section 56. Aht and Literature 

fgkTufe Although the first fifteen years of the leadership of Pericles 
of inapetbi were burdened with the Spa nan and Persian wans, the higher 
g&tal ‘ hC Me * f Athena cantirmed to unfold Under Influences like those 
W vre have been discussing, a new vision of die glory of die State, 
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discerned nowhere else in the world before this age* caught the 
imagination of poet and painter* of sculptor and architect; and 
not of these alone* but also of the humblest artisan and trades¬ 
man, as all classes alike took part in the common life of the 
community* Music, the drama, ait, and architecture were pro¬ 
foundly inspired by this new and exalted vision of the State, and 
the citizen found great works of art so inspired thrust into the 
foreground of his life. 

We can still follow the Athenian citizen and note a few' of 572. 
the noble monuments that met his eye as he went about the 
new T Athens which Pericles was creating. When he wandered 
into the market place and stood chatting with his friends under 
the shade of the plane trees* he found at several points colon¬ 
naded porches looking out upon the market One of these* 
which had been presented to the dty by Cimon T s family, was 
called the v Painted Porch td ; for the watt behind the columns 
bore paintings by Folygnotu-S, an artbt from one of the is¬ 
land possessions of Athens* a gift of the painter to the Athe¬ 
nians, depicting their glorious victory at Marathon. Here in 
splendid panorama was a vision of the heroic devotion of the 
fathers. In the thick of the fray the citizen might pick out the 
figure of ThcmistockSp of Milt lades* of Callimachus* who fell 
in the battle, of jEschylus the great tragic poet He could see 
the host of the fleeing Persians and perliaps hear some old 
man tdl how the brother of HUschylus seized and tried to slop 
one of die Persian boats drawn up on the beach r and how a 
desperate Persian raised his ax and slashed off the hand of tire 
brave Greek. Perhaps among the group of eager listeners he 
noticed one questioning the veteran carefully and making full 
notes of all that he could learn from the gray beard. The ques¬ 
tioner was Herodotus, collecting from survivors the tale of the 
Persian wars for his great history' (§ 567). 

Behind the citizen rose a low MU* knowm as 1+ Market Hill/ 1 373* Lnefcc* 
around which were grouped plain* bare government buildings, 

Here were the assembly rooms of the Areopagus {§ 5-18) and 
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the Council of Five Hundred. The Council's Committee of 
Fifty (i S-^h carrying on the current business of the govern* 
ment, a bo hud its offices here. The citizen recalled how, as a 
member of this Council, he had lived here for over a month 
while serving on that committee and had taken hLs meals in 
the building before him, at the expense of thu State, along 
with the Athenian victors in the Olympic games and other 
deserving citizens who were thus pensioned by the govern¬ 
ment. In spite of the growing sentiment for the glory of the 
State, these plain buildings, like the Athenian houses, were all 
built of sun-dried mud brick or, at most* of tough rubble. r fhe 
idea of great and beautiful buildings for the offices of the 
government was still unknown in the Mediterranean world, 
and no such building yet existed in Europe. 

The sentiment toward the State was so mingled with never- m . The 
erce for the gods who protected the State that patriotism 
was itself a deeply religious feeling. Hence the groat public «<Mei 
buildings of Greece were temples and not quarters for the 
offices of the government. As the citizen turned from the 
Painted Porch, therefore, he might observe crossing the market 

■ In this view we stand mild* the wall of Thcmistoclca, near the 
IJ] pylon Gate irt the Potters' tjuarter {sec plan- p. $$*}, In the fore¬ 
ground is die temple of ThrsCWS, the legendary unifier of Attica, whom 
all Athenians honored a* a god, and to whom this temple vai long 
supposed t perhaps wrongly) to hove been erected. It is built of Pen- 
l-ehc marble mid was finished a few years after the death of Pc rides; 
but now, after twen(y-i;hrec hundred yrars or more, it is stilt the best 
presented of all ancient Greek buildings* Above the houses at the es- 
frerue right* may be seen One comer of the hill called (he Areopagus 
(see plan, p, 35?). ohm Called Mira" I MIL It utis probably here that the 
apostle Paul (| preached in Athens (see Acts xvil), The buildings 
we tee on the Acropolis are all ruins of the structures erected after the 
place had been laid wail ^ by lb* Fenians (3 51The Parthenon [£ 576}, 

In the middle of the hill (see Fig. iBy), shows the gaping hole caused 
by ihe explosion of a Turkish powder magazine ignited by a Venetian 
shell in 1dSy, when th e etil ire central port ton of the building waj blown 
oul The space between the temple of Theseus, the Areopagus, and 
iht Acropolis wo* largely occupied by the market place of Athens 
If 57J r and plan, p 352). 
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many a creaking wagon, heavily loaded with white blocks 
of marble for a new and still imfinish^ temple of Theseus 
(Fig. 182), the hero-god, who, as the Athenians thought, had 
once united Attica into a single nation. 

Above him towers the height of the Acropolis, about one 
thousand feet in length, two of our city blocks [Figs, 182 and 
183). There, on its summit, had always been the dwelling 
place of Athena, whose arm was ever stretched out in protec¬ 
tion over her beloved Athens. But for long years after the re¬ 
pulse of the Persians, die Acropolis rose smoke-blackened over 
the rebuilt houses of the city, and no temple of Athena ap¬ 
peared to replace the old building of PialstnrtUB, which the 
Persians had burned. Now at last Pericles has undertaken the 
restoration of the ancient slifincs on a scale of magnificence 
and beauty before unknown anywhere in the Greek world. His 
sumptuous plans have demanded an expense of about two 
and a quarter millions of dollars, a, sum far exceeding any 
such public outlay ever heard of among the Greeks, As he 
passes the Market Hill, where the Areopagus meets, the citizen 
remembers the discontented mutterings of the old men in this 
ancient Council as they heard of these vast expenses, and he 
smiles in saU^faction as he reflects that this uriprogressivc old 
body 1 once so powerful in Athenian affairs p has boeu. deprived 
of all power to obstruct the wilt of the people. From here he 
also catches a glimpse of the Pity* (l’jg. i 79 ), where he has 
heard Pericles make one eloquent speech after another in sup 
port of his new building plans before the assembly of the 
peoplcv and he recalls with what enthusiasm the citizens voted 
to adopt them. 

As he looks up at [be gleaming marble shafts, he feels that 
the architectural splendor now crowning the Acropolis is the 
work of the Athenian people, a world of new beau tv in the 
creation of which every Athenian citizen has had a voice. 
Here before him rise the imposing marble colonnades of the 
magnificent monumental entrance to the Acropolis (Fig. 183). 
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Fig. 183. Restoration uf thf. Athenian Acropous 

The lower entrance (,-f) is of Roman dale. Beyond it we haw on the 
right the graceful Hide Temple of Victory (A' and see headpiece, p. 378}, 
while before iu rises the colonnaded entrance building (Cj designed 
br Mncsicles (| 576). A* we pass through it we stand beside the colossal 
broiwe statue of Athena (Z>) hy rhidtai (| J 77 ). l«:yond which at the 
left is the ancient sanctuary of the hrechtheum If and | 4)41, To the 
right, along the South edge of the hill, is the wonderful temple of the 
Parthenon | £) I Fig. 185. and Plate IV, p. 3 Sol- It* farther comer looks 
down upon the theater (//) (Fig. 189) The other I healer -1 ilte building it) 
in the foreground is a concert hall, built by JI erodes Attieus, a wealthy 
citiren, in Roman times (second century a.h)* 6 is the foundation of an 
ancient temple (now destroyed!) older than the present Parthenon 


ft is still unfinished, and the architect Mncsicles, with a roll of 
plans under his arm, is perhaps at the moment directing a group 
of workmen to their task. He is beginning to employ a new 
style of column, called the Ionic (Fig. 184); if ** lighter and 
more ornate than the stately Doric. Tht tinkle of many distant 





Fig. 184. The Ionic Collhn and its Oriental Predecessors 
(A fTEk PuCHSTElX) 

A “ a il>!urT,n wtKKi 33 “ed in homes and shrines in Egypt (Fifteenth 
century It.C.ji notice at the top of A the My with the end* of the petals 
rolled over in spirals called ™&l«, * is part of a wall with beau* 
fully decorative design, in colored glased brie], from ,he throne room 
Of Neb«ehAdne»arat Babylon (Fig. 1 Id); on this watt we see the same 
lily design appearing twice, D show, us a capital Used in the begin, 
rung* Of Creek architecture in Asia Minor, With the lily petals forming 
the volutes rolled further over but still showing its relationship with A. 
This process u canted *0 far in * a capital dug up on the Acropolis 
Of Athens, that We ose Sight of the lily, U finally shows us the fully 
developed Ionic column in which the volute, hardly resemble any 
tooger the My from, which they came. This column (//, is taken from 
the colonnade of the Femple of Vict«y on the Acropolis of Athens 
(headpiece, p. 37 t). Example! of this style of column are now common 
m our own public building? 
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hammers from the height above tells where the stonecutters are 
shaping the marble blocks for the still unfinished Parthenon, a 
noble temple dedicated to Athena (Figs. 183, 185, and Plate IV, 
p. 378); and there, too, the people often see Pericles intently 
inspecting the building* as Phidias the sculptor and Ictinus the 
architect of the building pace up and down the mdosure, ex¬ 
plaining to him the progress of the work. In these wondrous 
Greek buildings architect and sculptor work hand in hand 
Phidias is the greatest of the sculptors at Athens* In a long 
band of carved marble extending entirely around the fom sides 
of the Parthenon, at the top inside the colonnades (Plate IV f 
p, 37^) p Phidias and his pupils have portrayed, as in a glorified 
vision, the sovereign people of Athens moving in the stalely 
procession (Fig. 186) of the Fan-Athenaic festival {S 570). 
To be sure, these are not individual portraits of actual Athenian 
folk, but only types which lived in the exalted vision of the 
sculptor, and not on the streets of Athens. Hut such sculpture 
had never been seen before. How different is the supreme 
beauty of these perfect human forms from the cruder figures 
which adorned the temple burned by the Persians. r Hie citizen 
has seen the shattered fragments of these older works cleared 
away and covered with rubbish when the architects leveled off 
die summit of the Acropolis, 1 Inside the new temple gleams 
the colossal figure of Athena, wrought by the cunning hand of 
Phidias in gold and ivory. Even from the dty below She citizen 
can discern, touched with bright colors, the heroic figures of 
the gods with which Phidias has filled die triangular gable ends 
of the building (Fig. 185). Out in the open area behind the 
colonnaded entrance rises another great work of Phidias, a 
colossal bronze statue of Athena, seventy feet high as it stands 
on its tall base ( Mg. 1S3, Z>). With shield and spear the goddess 
stands, the gracious protectress of Athens, and the glittering 

l Till rettutly they liv bufi^d under the rubbish an tk d&pe (Fijj, ifti). 
The cravitioni or ttvr Giwlc pmrawflt hive Jamm e d them, uJ tli*y ^ 
now in the A crop a I is .UisH-um ae AiheuA 
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point of her gilded spear can be seen shining like a beacon 
far across the land, even by the sailors as they round the 
southern tip of Attica (see map, p. 3*1) and sail homeward. 



Fin. l8j. ItESTOiUftUN OF THIS PARTHENON, AS IT WAS Iff tn£ 

tirrK Century n.e. (Akter Thiersch and Michaeus) 

This is die rwfefc temple of Athene erected on the Acropolis of Athene 
(Fig- I8j. Aj by FWei with the architect Ictinus and the sculptor 
Fhitiias i j JjSJ, The res mo! inn Shows us the wonderful beauty sf 
the tone colonnades a, they were when (hey left the hands of the 
budder*. In I hie n , p, JjB. we gam a glimpse of the same colon¬ 
nades as they ate today, after the explosion of the Turkish powder 
tn,i. K jrinc r ihc effect of Hvhich can be seen in Fin. tgi. The esahle 
ends each «nMiud a triangular group c( sculpture depicting the 
birth Of Athena and Iter struggle with Poseidon, god of the set for 
possession of Attica, the wonderful fneae of Phidias (Fig, l80 and 
i J?7) emended around the building inside the colonnades at the top 
OF the Wall 


f£_- Tbe r " of thc i50 P hlsts (t 563)1 these are the gods to whom 

.tashj-jLLi C lf ,u 'h ° ] Athenian people still reverently looks up. Have 
not Athena and these gods raised the power of Athens u> die 
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imperial position which she now occupies? Do not aU the 
citizens recall ^schyius 1 drama ,f The Persians"? It told 
the story of the glorious victor of Salamis, and in it the 
memories of the great deliverance from Persian conquest were 
enshrined. How that tremendous day of Salamis was made 
to live again m the imposing picture which the poet's genius 
brought before them, disclosing the mighty purpose of the gods 
to save Hellas 1 

As he skirts the sheer precipice of the Acropolis the citizen Theater 
reaches the theater (see plan* p, 352, and Fig, where W 

he finds the people arc already entering, for the Feast of Diony¬ 
sus (§ 570) has arrived. Only yesterday he and his neighbors 
received from the State treasury the money for their admission. 

It is natural [hat they should fed that the theater and all that 
is done there belong to the people, and not the less as the 
citizen looks down upon the orchestra drcle ant! recognises 
his friends and neighbors and tbdr sons in the chorus for 
that day's performance. The seats are of wood, and they 
occupy the slope at the foot of the Acropolis, Hence they 
are not elevated on timbers, and there is no danger of their 
falling and killing the spectators as they once did when the 
theater was a temporary structure in the market place, in the 
days of tEie citizen's grandfather. All the citizens have turned 
out. including some less worthy and intelligent, who do not 
hesitate to indulge in cat-calls, or pelt the actors with food, if 
the play displeases them. The play would seem strange enough 
to us, for there Is tittle or no scenery; and the actors, w ho arc 
always men, wear grotesque masks, a survival of old days 
(f 4S3). 'Hie narrative is largely carried on tn song by the 
chorus (5 4B3X but this is varied by the dialogue of the actors, 
and the whole Es not unlike an opera, 

A play of Sophocles (Fig, i&o) is on, and the citizen's neigh- sse, 
bor in the next seat leans over to tell him how as a lad many 
years ago he stood on the shore of Salami*, whither his family 
had fled (§ 51a), and as they looked down upon the destruction 
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of the Persian fleet this same Sophoctes, a boy of sis leer, was 
in the crowd looking on with the rest* How deeply must the 
events of that tragic day have sunk into the poet’s soul | Fi :>r 
does he not see the will of the gods in ail that happens to men? 
Does he not celebrate the stem decree of Zeus everywhere 
hanging over human life, at the same time that he uplifts his 









audience to adore the splen¬ 
dor of Zeus, however dark 
the destiny he lays upon 
men ? For Sophocles still 
believes in the gods, and is 
no friend of the Sophists. 
Hence the citizen feels that 
Sophocles is a veritable voii 

UI u,u p'-upjq, exalting me 
old gods in the new time. 
Moreover, in place of the 
former tiw, Sophocles has 
three actors in his plays, a 
change which makes them 
more interesting and full of 
action- Ev?n old /lischylus 
yielded to this innovation 
once before he died Vet too 
much innovation h also un- 
welcome to the ritfccn. 

, We citizen feels this cs- 

pcctaily if it is one of the new sensational plays of Furipidcs 
which is presented. Euripides/Fig. ,Sg) is the 'son of a Farmer 
who live, over on the island of SafctnU (Fig. j 77 > Ho hw for 

t n 1 **" « i*V5 «!££ 

>* » 7 e >- He » a iriend and companion of the Sophists, and 
in matters of religion his mind is shadowed with doubts, 
HLs new plays are all inwrought with problems and mental 
struggle regarding the gods, and they have raised a great 
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nuaciv questions and doubts which the citizen has never been 
able to banish from bis own mind since he heard them. 
The citizen determines that he will use all the influence he has 
to prevent the plays of Euripides from winning the prize. In¬ 
deed h Sophocles suits all the old-fashioned folk, and it is very 
rarely that Euripides has been able lo carry off the prize, in 
spite of his great ability. The citizen feels some anxiety as he 
realizes that his own son and most of the other young men of 
hk set arc enthusiastic admirers of Euripides. They constantly 
read his plays and talk them over with the Sophists, 

The great tragedies were given in the morning and in die 
afternoon the people were ready for less serious cntertainnient; 
such as the comedy offered. Out of the old-time masques and 
burlesque frolics of the village communities at country feasts 
the comedy had developed into a stage performance, wtLh all 
the uproarious antics of the unbridled comedian. The play + 
writer did not hesitate to introduce the greatest dignitaries of 
the State. Even Fcrieles was not spared, and great philosophers, 
or serious-minded writers like Euripides, were shown in absurd 
caricatures and made irresistibly ridiculous on the stage H while the 
multitudes of Athais vented their delight in roars of laughter 
mingled with shouts and cheers* Parodies on great passages of 
literature* too, were sure of a quick response, so keen was the 
wit of the Athenians and so widespread the acquaintance of the 
people with the literature which they had inherited. 

When all was over they must wait until the next spring feast 
of Dionysus before they were privileged to see any more plays. 
But meantime they were greatly interested in the decision of 
the jury of citizens awarding prizes for tragedy, for comedy, 
and for the best chorus a bronze tripod to the citizen who had 
equipped and trained it (Fig. 190)* Moreover, the interest in 
drama and the theater continued, for the next competition 
soon demanded that probably two thousand men and boys 
of Athens should put all their leisure time into learning their 
parts written out for them on sheets of papyrus and into 
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training and rehearsals for the various choruses. Thousands 
of dozens too were reading the old plays that had already 
been presented. 

For now at length books too had come to take an important 
place in the life of Athens. Rows of baskets of cylindrical 
shape held the hooks which filled the shelves in our Athenian 
citizen’s library. Homer and the works of the old classic poets 
were now written on long rolls of papyrus, as much as a hun¬ 
dred and fifty' or sixty' feet in length. To one of these rolls the 
educated Greek sat down as the Egyptian lad so long before 
been accustomed to do (Fig. 19 r). For lack of good artificial 
light, reading was necessarily done mostly by day, but studious 
Greeks also ventured to try their eyes in reading by the dim 
olive-oil lamp. Besides literary works, all sorts of books of in¬ 
struction began to appear. The sculptors wrote of their art, 
and Ictinus produced a book on his design of the Parthenon 
(§ 576), There was a large group of books on medicine, bear¬ 
ing the name of Hippocrates. Textbooks on mathematics and 
rhetoric circulated, and the Athenian housekeeper could even 
find a cookbook at the bookshop. 

In our voyage up the Kile (! 115), ™ f«» d ‘ hat f " &{£* 
in the Egyptian Empire, a thousand years before the days of AtWwnJ 
Pericles, there was a group of gifted men who created at Thebes x £ 
a grand and imperial dty of noble architecture. Hut that group 
of great Egyptians was not made up of aliens, nor had the 
multitudes of Thebes any share in government or in ll« 
creation of the magnificent dty. It was wry' different in the 
Athens of Pericles. Here had grown up a whole community 
of intelligent men, who were the product of the most active 
interest in the life and government of the community, con¬ 
stantly sharing in its tasks and problems, in daily contact 
with the greatest works of art in literature, drama, painting, 
architecture, and sculpture—such a wonderful community 
jnrtw-rf os the ancient world, Greek or oriental, had never 
seen before. 
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g tt . T hevM Not only was it totally different from any that «c have found 
these* in tiw ancient Orient, but we see also how very different front 
the Athens of the old days before the Persian Wars was this 
imperial Athens of Pericles 1 — throbbing with new' life and 
astir with a thousand questions eagerly d is aissrri at every 
comer. Keenly awake to the demands of the greater Slate and 
the sovereign people, the men of the new Athens were deeply 
pondering also the duties and privileges of the individual, who 
felt new ami larger visions of himself conflicting with the exac¬ 
tions of the State and the old faith. Troubled by serious doubts, 
they were, nevertheless, clinging with wistful apprehension to 
the old gods and the old truths, lender Pericles Athens was 
becoming as he desired it should, the teacher of the Greek 
world. It now remained to be seen whether the people, in 
sovereign control of the State, could guide her wisely and 
maintain her new power. As we watch the citizens of Athens 
endeavoring to furnish her with wise and successful guidance 
we shall find another and a sadly different side of the life of 
this wonderful community. 


QUESTIONS 

Section 54- What can you say cf the population of Anita as to 
aooal eUssesr Discuss ,he rich and the poor. Were there anv 
beautiful houses in Europe in Pericles’ rime? Describe an Athenian 
house of tins age: its conveniences; its equipment; its decoration. 
What were the streets of Athens like? Describe Greek costume in 
this age. What was now the position of women/ Describe the 
usual school and its teacher. What subjects w„e taught ? What did 
a boy do when he left school ? What oath of citizenship did he take? 
Tell about hut military service, his athletic training. What were 
the chief events m athletics? 

Section* 55. What new private teachers now began to appear? 

US ttlT Ta ,tach? DkU ^ !ea ™ imCn -vthmg 

Which h,s fath^ h:id not been taught? What did the fathers think 
£? the teaching of ,he Sophists? Was there any general knowl- 
. ® ° Kjencc - H°w was the rime of day designated? How was 
time measured within the day? within the year? What were the 
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difficulties? What discoveries were made in astronomy } in geog¬ 
raphy? What progress was made in medicine? in Mitoty^wridngf? 
How did government business train the citizens of Athens? TcU 
about voluntary contributions by the citizens. What cm you say 
about official State feasts at Athens? 

Section 56* How did warmth of patriotic feeling affect music, 
the drama, art, and architecture? Discuss the painting of Marathon 
in the Athenian market place. Do you see any connection between 
art and patriotism in such a work? Were there any fine government 
office buildings in Athena under Pericles? Whit ww the material of 
such buildings? What were The beautiful public buildinp of Greece 
at this time ? How did the Athenian Acropolis look after the Persian 
Wars? What did I prides do about it? Who opposed him? Was 
there a majority of Athenian citizens who wanted such great works 
as Ferides planned? How then did he put his plan through? Who 
assisted Pericles In carrying out the actual work on the Acropolis? 
What buildings did they erect? Describe the sculpture of Phidias. 

What play did jCsthylus write about the war wilh Persia? Do 
you see any connection between literature and patriotism in such a 
work? Describe the theater where such plays were presented at 
Athens- Did a citizen pay for his own ticket? Describe a play m 
such a theater. Who was Sophocles? What did he think about the 
gods and the Sophists? Haw many actors did he have? 

What did Euripides think about the gods? To which of these 
two men did the Athenians vote the most prizes? What did an old- 
fashioned citizen think about having his son read the plays of Eurip¬ 
ides? Tell about the comedies played at Athens. How did the 
Athenians lake part in drama and music ? What did a book took tike 
in this age? What books could a citizen find at the bookshop? 
Contrast Athens and Egyptian Thebes- In what ways was the 
Athens of Pericles different from that of Solon? 

NoTJL The sketch below fbtfPl u* v**e*pajn[jrvg* of Creek ehUdrtfi at play. 






CHAPTER XVI 


THE &TBUGCLE BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA AND 
THE FALL OF TEE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


Section 57 * The Tfhanwt of Athens and the 
Second Peloponnesian War 


gT- While Athens under the guiding hand of Pericles had thus 

Enpiie be- made herself the chief center of refined and civilized life in the 
ten •nbjitu Greek world, her political situation was in a number of ways 
becoming a serious one both within and without her empire, 
When the danger from Persia had long passed and some of 
the island states of the Empire wished to withdraw, Athens 
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would not permit them to do so. She sent out her war fleet, 
conquered the rebellious Islands, and forced them to pay 
money tribute instead of contributing ships. Often many of 
their citizens were driven out and their lands were divided 
among the Athenian settlers. A section of the Athenian fleet 
was on constant duty to sail about in the ^Egean and collect 
the tribute money by force (see map IT, p» 346). These funds 
were used by Athens as she pleased, and the magnificent build¬ 
ings of Pericles were paid for out of this tribute. 

Moreover* the democracy of Athens was most undemocratic 
in its treatment of these outsiders in the other dries of the 
Empire* For T about the middle of the century the Athenians, 
led by Pericles, abolished the former liberal policy of panting 
citizenship to outsiders < § 536) and passed a very strict law limit' 
ing Athenian citizenship to those whose parents were themselves 
citizens of Athene This buy kept the people of the Empire 
really foreigners and deprived Athens of the large body of 
loyal citizens which site might have gained from among the 
subject cities 

At the same lime Athens forced the people of the Empire 
to come there to settle their legal differences before her citizen- 
jurics. For this purpose the people of distant Island states 
were often obliged to make the expensive and Inconvenient 
journey to Athene Then? was no feeling of unity within the 
Empire, for the Council of representatives from the states of 
the Empire, which once guided its affairs,, no lunger held any 
meetings. Athens was in complete control and governed them 
as she liked. They saw how much easier were the conditions 
under which the members of the Spartan League lived, and 
more than one of them sent secret messages £0 Sparta, with 
the purpose of throwing off Athenian control and going over 
to Sparta. 

While -such was the state pf affairs within the Athenian 
Empire, conditions outside were even more serious. The out¬ 
ward splendor of Athens, her turomerdal prosperity, die visible 
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growth of her power, her not very conciliatory attitude toward 
her rivals, and die example she offered of the seeming Success 
o[ triumphant democracy— all these things were causes of 
jealousy to a backward and conservative military State like 
Sparta^ where most of the citizens were still unable to read* 
iron money continued in use, and the town remained an open 
settlement without walls or defenses (I-lg, 17&) P Moreover, 
this feeling of unfriendliness toward Athens was not confined 
to Sparta but was quite general throughout Greece* The mer¬ 
chants of Corinth (Fig, 163) found Athenian competition a con¬ 
tinuous vexation* and when Athenian possessions in the north 
vPgcan revolted and received support from Corinth and Sparta, 
die fact that hardly half of the thirty years 5 term of peace 
(§ 545) had expired did not prevent the outbreak of war. 

£qxl Opfr It seemed as if all European Greece not included in the 
Athenian Empire had united against Athens, for Sparta con- 
trolled the entire Peloponnesus except Argos, and north of 
and redd** 1 Attica, Ikrotia led by Thebes, as well as its neighbors on die 
paqja west, were hostile to Athens. Hie support of Athens consisted 

of the Aegean cities which made up Iter empire and a few out¬ 
lying allies of little power. She began the struggle with a large 
war treasury and a fleet which made her undisputed mistress 
of the sea. But she could not hope to cope with the land 
forces of the enemy, which, some thirty thousand strung, had 
planned to meet in the Isthmus in the spring of 431 elc 
A ccordingly, Pencks 1 plan for the war was to throw all the 
resources of Athens into naval enterprises and make no effort 
to defend Attica by land. When the Peloponnesian armv 
entered Attica the country' communities were directed by 
Pericles to leave their homes and cake refuge in the open 
markets and squares of Athena, the sanctuaries, and especially 
between ihc long Walls leading to the Kraesat Here they 
were safe behind the strong defenses of Athens and her porL 
To offset the devastation of Attica by the Spartan army, all 
that Athens could do was to organize destructive sea raids and 
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inflict as much 
Peloponnesus of 
of old (map II, p, 346)* 
The masses of people 
crowded w r idrin ihe walls 
of Athens under the 
unsanitary conditions we 
have already described 
(5 ssi)p exposed ihe city 
to disease ^ a plague* 
brought in from the 
Orient, raged with inter- 
missions for several sea¬ 
sons. It carried off 
probably a third of the? 
populating and from 
this unforeseen disaster 
Athens never recovered 
Constantly under arms 
for the defense of the 
walls, deprived of any 
opportunity to strike the 
enemy, forced to sit stUH 


along the coasts of the 
Corinthian commence as 


Fig. 190. MoituKEirr commfmorat- 
ino thk Tstti iiE Et OF AS Arm -mas 
CiTi^F^f IS MUSIC 


to. TTw 

pU^uii in 
Athcfii 


and see their hind rav¬ 
aged, the citizens at last 
broke out In discontent, 
Even before the be¬ 
ginning of the war them 
had been signs that the 
power of Pericles was 
waning. Me was a 
thoroughly modern man, 
associated openly with 
the Sophists, and very 
evidently held their views. 


\ n entire Street of Athene was filled 
nth such xnonumtnLB |g J&3). We learn 
he mime of die citizen, Lyskratefc who 
-reded this beaullfal monument, from 
iie inscription It ft EiU bears, which re;ifls: 

1 Lysieraici ~ .. was tboragus [leader of 
Lhe chorus] when the bey chorus of ihc 
tribe of Akamaritis won the prize; Theon 
a flute pU>er. t.vi^des of Athens- 
,rainedshe choir, EMH«l“^hon/' 
Thv flTChen + s name dates ihe erection Of 
the monument for tui in 335 tfl 334 0-C. 
nevond the! monument we look west¬ 
ward to the hack til fhe Acropolis (see 
ptan. p 352) 


S» Decline 
pjiu fail of 
Pericles 
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We can understand what this meant to the people* if we 
imagine one of our own political leaders of to-day declaring 



himself an infideL 1 One of 
Pericles' particular friends 
among the Sophists had 
been prosecuted by the 
people for irreligious views 
(i 5 He was legally 
condemned for his Infideh 
% and, in spite qf all that 
Pericles could do r was 
obliged to dee from Athens. 
At the same time a popu¬ 
lar attack on the honesty 
of Peridcs 1 friend Phidias, 
the great sculptor, resulted 
in his being thrown into 


Fig- 191, Greek Youth rladixg 
from a Roll 

It will be been that the young man 
holdj the roll jo that he rolls tip a per- 
liun of it with one hand as he unrolls 
another portion with the Other, He 
coon has a rnil m each hand, while he 
holds smoothly stretched out between 
the two rolls she exposed portion from 
which he reads a column of wdtin? 
like that which we see photographed 
from the tilde-Stpreserved Greek book 
(run}, in Fig. 223, Such * column 
formed for him a page, but when it was 
read, instead of turning a, page as we 
do h he rolled it away to she left «£&*, 
and brought Into view a new column 
from ihe Other roll on ihc right side 

pte soon turned iq Pericles again 


prison, where he died Fi¬ 
nally, Pericles himself lost 
contrutp was tried for mis¬ 
appropriation of funds, 
and fined 

The absence of his 
steadying hand and power¬ 
ful leadership was at once 
felt by the people, for 
there was no one to take 
his plate* although a swarm 
of small politicians were 
contending for control of 
the Assembly* Realizing 
their helplessness the pco- 
amd elected him stmtegus* 


tTfiQM Wha remember Robert G. Iqj’emtjj will 
polltici] cureer bcca^Mte oi hii reHgkmi vl^ 


mall that he aimftced q 
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But the great days of his leadership were over. His two 
sons died of the plague. Then he was himself stricken with 
it and died soon after his return to power (429 ell.). Cheat 
statesman as he was, he had left Athens with a system of 
government which did not provide for the tonliiwation of such 
leadership as he had furnished, and without such leadership 
the Athenian Empire was doomed - 

Men of lire prosperous manufacturing class now came to 
the fort They possessed neither the high station in life, the jLt of 
ability as statesmen, nor the qualities of leadership to win the 
confidence and respect of the people. Moreover, these new 
leaders were not soldiers and could, not command the fleet 
or the army as Pericles had done. Hit most notable exception 
was Aldbiades, a brilliant young mart, a relative of Pericles 
and brought up in his house. The two legal sons of Pericles 
(there was another son by an illegal marriage, 5 614) having 
died, Aldbiades, if he had enjoyed the guidance of his foster 
father a few years longer, might have become the savior of 
Athens and of Greece, As it happened, however, this young 
leader was more largely responsible than anyone else for the 
destruction of the Athenian Empire and the downfall of Greece, 

Lacking the steadying hand of a statesman whose well- jjj* tw 
forated plans and continuous policy might furnish a firm and |h]p ni ^ 
guiding influence, tlic management of Athenian affairs fell into J 

confusion. Wavering and chungeablencss were rarely interrupted 
by any display of stability, firmness, and wisdom; the leaders 
drifted from one policy to another, and usually from bad to 
worse. It seemed impossible to regain stable leadership- The 
youthful Aristophanes ($ 639) pictured the rudderless condition 
of the ship of State in one clever comedy after another, in 
which he ridiculed in irresistible satire the pretense to states¬ 
manship or such "men of the people” as Cleon the tanner. 

A typical example of the ill-co^cred actions of the As- 
sembly was their treatment of die revolting citizens of Mit) lent-. «.»]«<= 
When the men of Mitylene were finally subdued, the Assembly 
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on the I'nyx (Pig, 179) voted that they should all be 3 jut to 
death, and a ship departed with these orders. It was with 
great difficulty that a mure moderate group in the Assembly 
secured a rehearing of the question and succeeded in inducing 
the people to modify their barbarous action to the condemna¬ 
tion and execution of the ringleaders only* A second ship then 
overtook the first barely in time to save from death the entire 
body of the citizens of Mitylcne. 

In spite of such revolts Athenian naval supremacy continued; 
inDCI but as the war dragged un p the payment of army and fleet re- 
duerd Athenian funds to a very low state. Cleon the tanner 
was a man of much energy and a good deal of financial ability. 
lit succeeded in having an income tax inuodneedj and Eater on 
the tribute of the Mgum cities was raised. But having always 
been a manufacturer, he lacked alt military GXjjericnee. For 
years the operations on both sides were in most cases utterly 
insignificant. This is best seen in Cleon's siege and capture of 
/wr hundred Spamns ,.>n one of the islands on the west coast 
of Greece —0 disaster which made a great impression and, in 
view of some other reverse*, led the Spartans to sue for peace 3 
l^ter in an absurdly mismanaged expedition on the northern 
coast of the JB, gfcan, Cfeon lost his army of fifteen hundred 
men and his own life* 

The attack of the allies on Athens did not succeed in break¬ 
ing up her empire and overthrowing her leadership of the 
/Fgean dties_ It was the devastation wrought by the plague 
which had seriously affected her. Athens and the whole Greek 
world were demoralized and weakened. The contest had in 
it no longer the inspiration of a nobtc struggle such as the 
Greeks had maintained against Persia. Unprecedented brutality* 
like tital at first adopted toward Mltylcnc, gave the struggle 
a savagery and a lack of respect for the enemy which com- 
pEetciy ob>curcd alt finer i.csucs t if there were any such involved 
in the war. With Cleon gone, Athenian leadership fell into tlie 
hands of a wealthy and noble citizen named Nirias, a man of 
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no ability. When ten years of indecisive warfare had passed, 
Nicias arranged a peace to lie kept for fifty years. Each con¬ 
testant agreed to give up all new conquests and to retain only 
old possessions or subject cities (see map It, p- 34-6"). 


Section $8. Third Pi; (upon nest an War and 
Destruction of the Athenian Km fire 


Meantime serious difficulties arose in carrying out the con¬ 
ditions of the peace. One of the northern subject dries of 
Athens which had gone over to Sparta refused to return to 
Athenian allegiance. Athens took the questionable ground Hurt 
Sparta should force the unwilling city to obey tire terms of 
peace, ft was at this juncture lliat Athens especially needed 
such guidance as a statesman like Pericles could have fur¬ 
nished- She was obliged to depend u|>nn the feeble leadership 
of Ninas and die energetic but unprincipled Alcfriades. 

Nirias continued to urge a conciliatory attitude toward 
Sparta, but he failed of election as strategus. On the other 
hand the gifted and reckless Aldbiadcs. seeing a great oppor¬ 
tunity for a brilliant career, did all that be could to excite the 
war par tv in Athens. He was elected strategus, and in spite 
of the fact that troubles at home had forced Sparta into a 
ireaiv of alliance with Athens, Atrihiades was able to carry 
the Assembly with Mm. He then involved Athens in an alliance 
with Argos against Sparta. In this way Attica, exhausted with 
plague and ten years of warfare, was enticed into a liftsmd- 
death struggle which was to prove final 

Several years of Hi-planned military and naval °P™ tKHU> 
followed the fruitless peace of Nidas. The Spartans did not 
at once respond with hostilities sent si" arm) 

Alcibiades at length persuaded the Athenians to plan a great 
joint expedition of army and navy against Sicily, where the 
mighty rity of Syracuse, founded as a colony of Corinth, was 
leading in the oppression of certain Western cities m alliance 
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with Athens* Th* Athenians placed A!cibiades and Nidas 
in command of the expedition, 

Ar™t just as die fleet was about to sail, certain sacred images in 
Athens were im piously mutilated, and the deed was attributed 
ip spsiu. ^ AEdbladcs. In spite of his demand for an immediate trials 
die Athenians postponed the ease until his return from Sk% 






Of THE SlEOE OF SviLACOSE 

vn ’ cn the fleet reached Italy, however, the Athenian people, 
,jsu:l1 to follow any consistent plan and also 

desiring to take Alribiades at a great disadvantage, suddenly 
recalled him for trial This procedure not only deprived the 
expedition of its only able leader hut also gave Alribiade* an 
opportunity to desert to the Spartans, which he promptly did. 
His advice to the Spartans now proved fatal to tire Athenians 
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The appliance of the huge Athenian fleet oft their coast 
struck dismay into the hearts of the Syracusans, but Nioas Nkbu 
cntirelv failed to see the importance of immediate attack before 
the Syracusans could recover and make preparations for the 
defense of (heir city. He wasted the early days of the om- 
paign in ill-planned maneuvers, only winning a barren victory 
over the Syracusan land forces. When N iotas was finally in¬ 
duced by the second general tn command to begin the surge 
of the dty, courage had returned to the Syracusans, and their 
defense was well organized. 

The Athenians now built a siege wall behind Syracuse nearly 6g. ££ 
across the point of land on which the dty was situated, m order un . wnrM 
to cut it entirely off from the outside world, 'fbo spirit of the 
Svmcusans was much depressed, and surrender seemed not far 
off. Just at this point GvUppus, a Spartan trader and his troops, 
sent by the advice of Aidbkdes, succeeded in passing the Athe- 
nian lines and gained entrance to the city. The courage of the 
Syracusans was at once restored. The Athenians were thrown 
upon the defensive. Meantime the Syracusans had also organ¬ 
ized a fleet. The Athenian feet had entered the harbor, and 
in these narrow quarters they were unable to maneuver or to 
take advantage of thdr superior seamanship. After some 
Athenian success at first, the fleet of Syracuse was victorious 

There was now no prospect of the capture of the dty, and 
Nidus would have withdrawn, but the leaders at would Ate™, 

not allow it. In spite of renewed Spartan invasion, the bUnded 
democratic leadens sent out another fleet and more land forces 
to reinforce Nicias. No Greek state had ever mustered such 
power and sent it far across the waters. All Greece watched 
the spectacle with amazement. A night assault by the rein¬ 
forced Athenians failed with large losses, and the position of 
the whole expedition at once became a dangerous one. 

With disaster staring them in face thcre was nothln ° for 
the Athenians to do but withdraw. But just at this pomt, an 
eclipse of the moon occurred, and the superstitious N«W 
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Cwphst* insjstai on waiting for another more favorable moon. This 
flcc-C .md month's delay was fata] lo the Athenians. 'Ihe Syracusans 
5y I ^.jK < ' rC blockaded the channel to die sea and completely shut up llie 
l Athenian fleet within the harbor, so that an attempt to break 
through and escape disastrously failed. The desperate Athenian 



Fig. 192- SrosE Qi ahmks oh Svkacisf. u which the Athk- 
SIAX$ WERE lMPRrsO,VED 


' [ ^ flcra,M [he dcc P and the Small Harbor to the ancient 

island of Ortypa <s« map, p. ySGj. It is now a cap*, occupied bv the 
modem cty of which we < an see ihe building The r, ua rri« are over- 
Brown with ivy and marked with beautiful K teen foltog* Here the seven 
thousand Athenian captured by the Syncuum (*607) were impend 
without tmftetent truer and provision^ and here mt»t of them died 


army, abandoning sick , nn d wounded, too late endeavored to 
escape into the interior, but was overtaken and forced to sur- 
render. The Syracusans treated live captured Athenians with 
savage barbarity. Alter executing the commanding generals, 
they took the prisoners, seven thousand in number, and sold 
them into slavery or threw them into the stone quarries of the 
oty Tig. .921, where most of them miserably perished. Thus 
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the Athenian expedition was completely destroyed (413 B.C.). 

This disaster, together with the earlier ravages of the pbgVA 
brought Athens near ihc end t>f htr* rc^otircci. 

Heretofore Spam had stood more or less aloof, seemingly 
unwilling to break the peace of Nicia-S and had not invaded Sitka 
Attica. But now seeing the unprotected condition of Athens, 
after the dispatch of the Sicilian expedition, Spam again in¬ 
vaded Attica and, on the advice of Alcibiadcs, occupied the town 
of Dccelea , 1 almost within sight of Athens, Here the Spartans 
established a permanent fort held by a strong garrison, and thus 
placed Athens b a stale of perpetual siege. All agriculture 
ceased, and the Athenians lived on imported grain. 'Hie people 
now understood the folly of having sent away on a distant ex¬ 
pedition the ships and the men that should have been kept at 
home to repel the attacks of a powerful and still uncrippled foe. 

After these disasters the Athenian Empire began to show 
signs of breaking up. The failure of the democracy in the tb„ Articniw 
management of the war enabled the nobles to denounce popu- ^ 
hr rule as unsuccessful. The nobles regained power for a time; 
violence and bloodshed ftithin were added to the dangerous 
assaults of the enemy from without. The finances were in a 
desperate condition. The tribute, already raised to the breaking 
point, was abolished and a customs duty of five per cent was 
levied on all goods exported or imported, 'fhe plan was a suc¬ 
cess and brought in a larger income than the tnbute. Hut the 
measure did not unite nor quiet the discernemed communities 
of which the Empire was made up. One after another they fell 
away. Spartan warships sailed about in the .Egean, aiding the 
retell5, who had of course dared to revolt only on promise ot 


such assistance from Sparta* 

To add to the Athenian distress, the powerful Fcmt .n samip fco. 
m western Asia Minor was supporting ihe Spartan fleet 
with money. Indeed, both Athens and Sparta had long been ^ 


t On this account the wir with apart* which mm foli««<t f yen* 
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negotiating with Persia for aid, and Sparta had recognized Per- 
slan rule over the Greek cities of Asia, The Greek Wands 
and the cities of Asia Minor which had once united in the 
Delian League with Athens to throw off Persian rule were now 
combining with Sparta and Persia against Athens, Thus the 
former union of the Greeks in a heroic struggle against the 
Asiatic enemy had given way to a disgraceful scramble for 
Persian support and favor. 

Meantime Alcibiades, under the protection of the Persian 
satrap, had himself encouraged the revoltcrs against Athens, 
hoping that her distress would finally oblige her to retail him 
and seek his aid. He was not disappointed. The small fleet 
which the Athenians were still able to put into the fight called 
upon AJdbtades for help, and finally put itself under his com¬ 
mand, without any authorization from Athens. In several con¬ 
flicts, chiefly through the skill of Alcibiades, the Peloponnesian 
fleet was finally completely destroyed, and Athens regained the 
ocrtumtjfrd of thu sex 

S|c.rt.i now made offers of peace, but Alcibiades skillfully 
used the war sentiment in the fleet against their acceptance, 
and the democratic leaders in power at Athens also refused to 
make peace. Alcibiades was then (407 n.c.) elected strategus 
and legally gained command of the fleet which he had already 
been leading for four years, At the head of a triumphant pro- 
«ss»n he entered Athens again for the first time since he had 
left it for Sicily eight years before. He was solemnly purified 
from the religious curse which rested upon him ; and his for¬ 
tune, which had horn confiscated, was returned to him. 

It now needed only the abilities of such a leader as Alcibi¬ 
ades £0 accomplish the anion of the distracted Greek slates, 
and the foundation of a great Greek nation. At ibis supreme 
moment, however. Alcibiades lacked the courage to seize the 
government, and the opportunity never returned again WTicn 
he put to sea again a slight defeat, inflicted on a part of his 
fleet when he was not present, cost him the favor of the fickle 
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A'lieniansL When they failed to reelect him stralcgus he retired 
la z castle which he had kept in readiness on the Hellespont. 

He never saw his native land again and died in exile, the victim 
o£ a Persian dagger. 

The Athenians had mm lost their ablest leader again, bm 
they continued the war on the sea as best they could. They of A ^iaii M< 
won another important victory' over a new Peloponnesian fleet n j ^ tom- 
on the coast of Asia Minor by the Utile islands of Arginusre. ™^ } 

As the battle ended a storm arose which prevented the com¬ 
manders from saving the Athenian survivors clinging to the 
wreckage. For this accident the Athenian commanders were 
accused of criminal neglect Iieforc the Assembly and con¬ 
demned to death. In spite of all that could be done, six of the 
tight naval commanders were executed, including the young 
Pericles, a son of the great statesman. The other two com¬ 
manders had been wise enough to flee from such josnet as 
they might expect at the hands of the Athenian democracy, 

Athens now suffered worse than ever before for lack of 
competent commanders. The fleet numbering about one hum . tofau u 
dred and eighty triremes was placed in command ut a group 
of officers, each of whom was to lead for a day at a time. The u°S* ■-.> 
democratic leaders who had made this absurd arrangement 
watched the fleet sail out to continue a war which they them- 
selves were prolonging by again refusing Spartan proffers o 
peace. For several days in succession the Athenians sailed out 
from their station near the river called Atgrwpotami on the 
Hellespont, and offered battle to the Peloponnesian fleet lying 
tit a neighboring harbor. Put the Peloponnesians refused 
battle On their return from these maneuvers each day, the 
Athenians left their ships along the beach and themselves went 
ashore. Aldbiades from his neighboring castle, where he Mil 
was. came down and pointed out to (he Athenian commanders 
the great danger they ran in leaving the fleet m this condition 
so near the enemy. His advice received no attention, 
able Spartan. Lvsander, the commander of tlie IVloponnestan 
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fleet, ^edn^ this daily procedure, waited until the Athenians had 
gone ashore and left their ships as usual. Then, sailing over* 
he surprised and captured practically the whole Athenian fleet. 
At Iasi, twenty-seven years after Pericles had provoked the 
war with Sparta* the resources of Athens were exhausted. Not 
a man slept on the night w r hen the terrible news of final ruin 
reached Athens. It was soon confirmed by the appearance of 
Ly sandcr's licet blockading the Piraeus, The grain ships from 
the Black Sea could no longer reach the port of Athens. 'Iltc 
Spartan king pitched his camp in the grove of the Academy 
(§ 55S) and called on the city to surrender. For some months 
the stubborn democratic leaders refused to accept terms of peace 
which meant the complete destruction of Athenian power. But 
the pinch of hunger finally convinced the Assembly, and the 
city surrendered. The Long Walls and the fortifications of the 
Fincus were tom down* the remnant of the fleet was handed 
over to Sparta, all foreign possessions were given up, and 
Athens was forced to enter the Spartan League. These hard 
conditions saved the dty from the complete destruction de¬ 
manded by Corinth. Thus the century which had begun so 
gloriously for Athens with the repulse of Persia, the century 
which under the leadership of such men as Themsstocks and 
Perides had seen her rise to supremacy in all that was best 
and noblest m Greek lifc T dosed with the annihilation of the 
Athenian Empire (404 B.c.), 


QUESTIONS 

Section 57. How did Athens, treat the subject states of her 
Empire ? W hat was now her policy regarding citirensh i p ? regard¬ 
ing lawsuits in the subject states? How did these stales now feel 
toward Athens? How did the states outside the Athenian Empire 
fed? What was the result? Who were the enemies of Athens in 
this war? What were her resources? 

What was Pericles" plan of campaign r What disaster overtook 
Athens ? How did this affect the fortunes of Perides? By what 
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aswoMiofis had he displeased the people? What was the result? 
whit young leader now came forward 3 What kind of ksufcrsMp 
did the Assembly now furnish? Give an example. What business 
man now tried w lead (he nation? How did he succeed? Were 
ihe military operations of the war on n large wale? What was the 
result of ten years 1 war? Who arranged the peace? When? 

Section 58. Who was chiefly responsible for the reopening of 
the war? What great expedition did the Athenians plan? Who were 
(he commanders? What prevented AEcihiadcs from going? Tell the 
story of the expedition and its end. W hat did Sparta now do ? 
What was now the internal condition of the Athenian Empire? 
What part did Persia play m the war? What can you state of the 
restoration of Aldbiades to office? What was the result ? How did 
the Athenians treat thrir naval commanders? What was the re- 
suit? What was the sit nation of Athens after the loss of her fleet? 
What conditions did Sparta make? Contrast die beginning and the 
end of the fifth century in Athenian history. 

Sotp, The tailpiece below ihowp u* ihe theater of Epd*uTv« h wlikh Li trn- 
tistially fcastracdw beamse it ti the best preserved tlie Greek theater 
Although It ™ built but in the fourth century a.C-, we m ibat ibe orchestra 
elide l» still complete and has nol been cut into by latef afrtngeiftHSH 

behind it « at Athens (F%- iS$i. 











CHAPTER XVII 


THE FINAL CONFLICTS AMONG THE CREEK STATES 

Section 59. Spartan Leadership and the- Decline 
of Democracy 


*17 unfit- The long struggle of Athens for the political leadership of 
r”^kSh!p Sw Greek world had ignominiously failed- It now remained 
u( the Greek* to be seen whether her victorious rival, Sparta, w as any better 
suited to undertake such leadership- No nation which devotes 
itself exclusively to the development of military power, as 
Sparta had done, is fitted to control successfully the affairs of 
its neighbors. Military' garrisons commanded by Spartan offi- 
cers were now placed in many of the Greek dries, and Spartan 

Not*. The state headpiece thaw* u» the tovelj Patrli of (he hidden* both to 
adorn the temple on the Aetnpolfeknown„the EtcChtfawm lA'in Fi» iS,i Thi* 
™ 1 vrr V' MetenttinetBtoyof Athena, suppeed to have giirred it* nime"be nti te 
it WJ. originally a shrine Li the ensile of the prehiitotic h.ng Ereehtheui Dn the 
Aeiopolii. It wj* believed to riand on the spot where Athena overcome Poseidon 
in hrr hitiJe with him for the portion of Attic, end here ™ the nurk ai the 
hen. S ed . trident which he struck into the earth, HerenUo grew the nriain.il olive 
tree which Athena Himreonctt from thr earth u * gift to the Athenians r! fitil 
1 he boild-mg«i erected durin K the Urt pelnponeeitm war. to spite of the (ir-uv 
CL.1 dLitrei, nf Atbeni m that dree. It u one of ihe meet brrutiiit] architectural 
norki left ui by the Uiccki. 
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control was maintained in a much more offensive form than 
was the old tyranny of Athens. 

By such violent means Sparta was able to repress the demoo 6 is. ?miggie 
tncies which had everywhere been hostile to hen In each city 
the Spartans established and supported by military force the ™™Y 
rule of a small group of men from the noble or upper class. 

Such rule of a small group was called tiUgarxky f a Greek 
term meaning ” rule of a few.” The oligarchs were guilty of 
the worst excesses, murdering and banishing their poliiksil 
opponents and confiscating their fortunes. When the people 
regained power, they retaliated in the same way and drove the 
oligarchs from the dty + As this kind of conflict went on, both 
parties banished so many that a large number of the leading 
Athenian citizens constantly lived in exile. From their foreign 
homes they plotted against their banishers and formed a 
constant danger from abroad- 

in spite of the failure of oligarchy., thoughtful men every- pi*, 
where regarded popular rule also as an open failure. The spies- 
did achievements of citizenship under Pericles (Chapter XV) ^ 
must not blind us to the weaknesses of Athenian democracy. 

Some of these wo have already seen in following the course 
of the Peloponnesian Wars; but the same weaknesses were 
evident in the people's control of the internal affairs of Athens. 

Let us examine some of the leading matters in which popular 
control had faded and continued to fail- 

Nowhere were the mistakes of democracy more evident than i5w. Cormp 
in the Athenian law courts. The payment of the large citizen- 
juries {§ 538) often exhausted the treasury. When there was 
tici money b the treasury with which to pay the juries, the jury¬ 
men, who preferred such service to hard work, found it voy 
ea_sy to fill the treasury again by fining any accused citizen 
brought before them, whether he was guilty or innocent. More 
than one lawyer of the time urged the court to confiscate the 
fortune of an accused citizen, in order that the jurymen to whom 
the lawyer was talking might thus receive their pay. It became 
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a profitable trade 10 bring accusations and suits against wealthy 
■men on all sorts of trumped-up charges. A man thus threat¬ 
ened usually preferred to buy off his accusers, in order to avoid 
going before five hundred poor and ignorant jurors. 

In the days of Solon we remember that the rule of the upfrr 
classes over the lower was so oppressive that it almost resulted 
in the destruction of the Slate (| 473). In the course of less 
than two hundred years the lower classes had gained complete 
control, and tbdr rule r as we have just seen (f 6201, became so 
corruptly oppressive toward the upper classes that the final situ¬ 
ation was again one-sided class rale* .is bad as any that Alliens 
had ever seen. To Athenian misfortunes in foreign wars were 
thus added the constant violence of weakening inner struggles 
between classes. 

Another weakness of popular rule was its unwise financial 
polity, which continually exhausted the treasury of Athens. Her 
empty treasury was due to a number of causes, chiefly three. 
Fust, the payment of large numbers of citizens for services to 
the State, especially the thousands of citizen-jurors; second t the 
payment to all dlizens of 11 show-money +F (i 5 79), a heavy drain 
on the treasury; and third, the long-continued expenses and 
losses of war (§ 539). 

To these we might add the expensive means of collecting 
taxes employed by t>oth parties. Unlike the great oriental gov¬ 
ernments we have studied (Fig. 40), no Greek state possessed 
any officials to undertake the lask of collecting taxes. It there¬ 
fore sold its lax claims to the highest bidder, who then had the 
right to collect the taxes. In order to secure the large sums 
necessary for making such bids, a number of men of money 
would form themselves into a company. These companies 
by secretly combining gained a monopoly in the business of tax 
collecting. Their bid was always far less than the amount of 
the tax claims to be collected. Thus the people paid far more 
taxes than the State received from the collectors, into whose 
pockets the difference went. Consequently, the rate of taxation 
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at Athens was now high, being at least front one to two per 
cent of a man's fortune and sometimes much higher. 

The Athenians had early begun to use the treasure which 
had accumulated in the temple of Athena* The obligation to 
pay back this borrowed treasure was engraved upon a stone 
tablet set up on the Acropolis. To this day the surviving frag¬ 
ments of this broken stone bear witness to the unpaid debt to 
Athena and the bankruptcy of Athens. After the long struggle 
between Athens and Sparta was over, all the Greek states 
were practically bankrupt An admiral nr a general of this time 
often found himself facing the enemy without the money to pay 
his forces or to feed them. At the same time* if he failed in 
his campaign he would be punished for his failure by the democ¬ 
racy at home. There were times when the Athenian courts 
ceased to hold any sessions* for lack of funds to pay the citizen- 
juries, and a man with an important lawsuit on his bauds could 
not get it tried. 

Under these circumstances the Mediterranean states for the 
first time began to study the methods and theory of raising 
money for government expenses* A beginning was thus made in 
die science of national finances and political economy. Neverthe¬ 
less, the method of collection of the taxes continued to be that 
of "farming” out the undertaking to the highest bidder. In 
this matter the Orient still remained far in advance of the north¬ 
ern Mediterranean states (§ 74), From now on the finances of 
a nation became more and more a matter of special training* 
and it became more difficult for the average citizen without 
experience to manage the financial offices o( the government. 

Notwithstanding the great losses in property and in men 
during the tong Peloponnesian Wars* Athens at length began 
10 recover herself. The farms of Attica had been laid waste so 
often by the Spartan armies that agriculture never wholly re¬ 
covered its former prosperity. There was a tendency among 
farmers to sell their bnd and to undertake some form of manu¬ 
facturing In the city. This was a natural thing to do, for the 
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industries * f Athens uftared attractive opportunities to make a 
fortune* At the game time, men who had already gained wealth 
in manufactures bought nne farm after Ltncuher, This was a 
process which would finally concentrate the lands of Attka in 
the bands of a few large city landlords who were not farmers, 
but worked their £rcat estates, each made up of many farms, 
with slaves under superintendents. The landowning fanners 
ivho worked their own lands and lived or* them [ended to 
disappear. In their place the great estates common in neigh¬ 
boring Asia Minor under the Persians (§ 269) were also 
appearing among the Greeks. 

Athens was still the leading business center and the greatest 
■city in the Mediterranean world. While manufacturing business 
was not often conducted by companies, groups of wealthy mcn P 
as we lave seen, united 10 furnish the largo sums necessary to 
bkl for (he contract to collect the taxes. Such combination 
formed one of the evils of Athenian business life* as they have 
so nit times done in our own time. Other men combined their 
capital to form the first banks, The Greeks no longer left their 
accumulated money in a temple treasury, for safe-keeping, but 
gave it to such a bank that it might be loaned out, used in 
business, and earn interest, Athens thus became the financial 
center of the ancient world, as New York and London are to¬ 
day, and her bankers became the proverbially wealthy men of 
ihe time. The most Successful among them was Pashm a 
former slave, who had been able to purchase his liberty because 
of his great business ability. 

As the banking system resulted in keeping more money in 
circulation the old increase in prices (5 537) went on. and'the 
expense* for government were consequently higher ■ hut the 
democracy continued to pay itself vast sums for jury service 
and show-money. 'I’hero was a freer use of money in private 
life among die well-to-do classes. The houses of such people 
began to display rooms with painted wall decorations and 
adorned with rugs and hangings. An orator of the time 
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condemn* such luxurious houses, which he savs were unknown 
in the days o£ Mililades and the Persian War, just as some 
criticize our own modem fine houses and contrast them with 
the simplicity of George Washington and Revolutionary days. 

Men were now becoming more and more interested in their 
own careers, and they were no longer so devoted to the State 
as formerly. This was especially true in the matter of military 
service, Except in Sparta, a Greek had heretofore left his occu¬ 
pation for a brief space to bear arms for a single short cam* 
paigm and then returned to his occupation. Such men made 
up a citizen militia,, no more devoted to arms than our own 
modem militia. But the long Peloponnesian Wars had kept 
large numbers of Greeks so long under amts that many of 
them permanently adopted military' life and became professional 
soldiers, serving for pay wherever they could find opportunity. 
Such soldiers serving a foreign state for pay are called " mer^ 
ccnariesr r There were few- unoccupied lands to which a young 
Greek could migrate as m the colonizing age ; and Persia blocked 
all such enterprises in the East. The Greek youths who could 
find no opportunities at home were therefore enlisting as soldiers 
in Egypt in Asia Minor, and in Persia, and the best young blood 
of Greece vras being spent to strengthen foreign states instead 
of building up the power of the Greeks. 

During the Peloponnesian Wars military iwdtxskip had also 
become a profession. It was no longer possible for a citizen to 
leave private life and casually assume command of an army or 
a fieet T Athens produced a whole group of professional military 
leaders whose romantic exploits made them famous throughout 
the undent world. The most talented among these was the 
Athenian, Xenophon* About 400 a t:, he look service 111 Asia 
Minor with Cyrus, a young Persian prince, who was planning 
10 overthrow his brother, the Persian king. With ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries Cyrus marched entirely across Asia Minor 
to the Euphrates, and down the river almost to Babylon. Here 
the Greeks defeated the army of the Persian king; but Cyms 
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was killed, and the Greeks were therefore obliged to retreat. 
Xenophon led them tip the Tigris past the ruins of Nineveh 
(Fig. 203), and after months of lighting in dangerous moun¬ 
tain passes, suffering from eold and hunger, the survivors 
struggled on until they reached the Black Sea and finally gained 
Byzantium in safety. 

Of this extraordinary raid into the Persian Empire Xenophon 
has left a modest account called the M Anabasis 11 (" up-gaing”), 
one of the great boobs which have descended to us from andent 
times. He explains the military o|w:racions involved, and the 
book thus became one of the treatises on military 1 science which 
now began to appear. Such leaders were discussing - the theory 
of operations in the held, methods of strategy, and the best 
kinds of weapons. Even Euripides, in his tragedy of Hermits, 
pictured the comparative effectiveness of bow and spear. 
Xenophon tells of an officer of Cyrus who divided his men into 
two parties and armed one party with clods and the other with 
dubs. After the two parties bad fought it out, all agreed that 
the club in the hand at close quarters was more effective than 
missiles {that is, the clods) hurled from a distance. This was 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of the spear at close quarters 
over the arrows of distant archers. 

We recall that in Pericles* time the Spartans made no 
attempt to attack the walls of Athens, because the Greeks at 
that time knew nothing about methods of attacking fortifica¬ 
tions. Ilie Phoenician Carthaginians, however, had carried the 
Assyrian siege devices (p. 140) to the west, where the west¬ 
ern Greeks had now learned to use them in Sicily. From Sicily 
the use of battering-rams, movable towers, and the like was car¬ 
ried to Greece itsdf* and against attack with such equipment 
Athens would no longer have been safe. The Mediterranean, 
which had so long ago received the arts of peace from the 
Orient, was now also learning to use war machinery from the 
same source. At the same time larger warships were con¬ 
structed, some having as many as five banks of oars \ and the 
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old triremes with three banks could no longer stand against such 
powerful ships. All such equipment made war more expensive 
than before. 

The remarkable feat of Xenophon's Ten Thousand (I 630) 
finally stirred Spartan ambition to undertake conquest in Persian 
territory' in Asia Minor. The Spartans, therefore, hired the sur¬ 
viving two thirds nf the Ten Thousand, but the rule of Sparta 
had caused such dissatisfaction that her victories in Asia Minor 
were offset by revolts in Greece. In one of these Lysandcr 
was killed. The outcome of these rebellions was a league of 
Athens and Thebes against Sparta. Even Corinth, the otd-time 
enemy of Athens, joined this league, and Argos also came in. 
Behind this combination was Persia, whose agents had brought 
it about in order to weaken Sparta. It was one of the ironies 
of the whole deplorable situation that a fleet of Athens made 
common cause with the Persians and helped to fasten l erstan 
despotism on the Greek cities of Asia. 1 he Greeks had learned 
nothing by their long and unhappy experience of fruitless fight¬ 
ing, and thus began an eight years' struggle, called the Corinthian 
War. The Athenians had been able to rebuild a fleet, with which 
they now destroyed the fleet of Spa rtn. 1 hey were then in a 
position to erect die Long Walls again. 

At length the Penrians began to fear lest Athens should again 
be strong enough to endanger Persian control in Asia Minor, 
The Spartans, therefore, found it easy to arrange a peace with 
Persia. The Greek slates fighting Sparta were equally willing 
to come to terms, and when peace was at Last established In 
Greece, it was under the humiliating terms of a treaty accepted 
by Hellas at the itands of the Persian king. It is known as the 
King's Peace (3S7 n.e.). It did not end the leadership of Sparta 
over the Greek states, and the Greek cities of Asia Minor were 
shamefully abandoned to Persia. The period following the 
King's Peace brought only added discontent with Sparta s illegal 
and tyrannical control, and no satisfactory solution of the prob¬ 
lem of the relations of the Greek status among themselves. 
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Section 60. The Fall of Sparta and the 
Leadership of Thebes 

For twenty-five years since the last Peloponnesian war, the 
Spartans had been endeavoring to maintain control of the 
Greek world. Men like Lysandcr had been unable to trans¬ 
form the rigid Spartan system in to a government which should 
sympathetically include and direct the activities of the whole 
Greek world. 'The Spartans were therefore more listed than 
Athens had ever been. A group of fearless and patriotic 
citizens at Thebes succeeded in slaying the oligarchs, the 
Spartan garrison surrendered and a democrat^ was set up, 
which gained the leadership of all fitxotia. At the same time 
Athens, which on the whole had been greatly strengthened by 
tlie terms of the King's Peace, was able to begin the formation 
of a second naval alliance like the original league from which 
the Athenian Empire had sprung. The combination included 
Thehes and so many of the other Greet chits that Sparta was 
greatly disturbed. 1 he Spartans met disaster on land, and 
when this was followed by the defeat of their fleet bv Athens, 
they were ready for peace. 

Tb arrange this peace all the Greek states met at Sparta, 
and such meetings gave them exjjerience in the united manage^ 
ment of their common affairs for the welfare of all Hellas. 
Spartan leadership might have held the Greek states together, 
atul by giving them all a voice in the control of Bellas, Sparta 
might stiTI have finally united the Greeks into a great nation 
Hut this was not to be. When the conditions of peace were 
all agreed upon, the Spartans refused to allow Thebes to speak 
for the whole of I^otia. The Thebans refused to enter the 
compact on any other terms, and the peace was concluded with¬ 
out them. TH.s left Sparta and Thebes still in a st3te of ^ 

All Greece now expected to see the Thebans crushed by the 
heavy Spartan phalanx, which had so long proved irresistible. 
Hie Spartan plan of battle hitherto followed by all commanders 
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consisted in making the phalanx of the right \ring vet}' heavy 
and massive, by arraying it many warriors deep. The custom¬ 
ary depth was eight mem The onset of a well-drilled phalanx 
produced a pressure so terrible that the opposing lines gave 
way and the tin,broken phalanx pushed through* The effect 
was that of a heavy mass play in American football, only we 
must picture the phalanx as earning out the operation on a 
large scale* Having broken through at the first onset, ihe 
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victorious phalanx could then cut down singly the scattered 
soldiers who had given wav before them. 

The Spartans had, as it were, but one " play " in their list; 
but they were accustomed to see it automatically successful. 
The Theban commander, a gifted and patriotic cititen named 
Epaminondas, consequently knew in advance the only *' play ” 
which the Spartans hail ever used, lie therefore devised an 
altogether novel arrangement of his troops, such that it would 
meet and more than offset the fearful pressure of the heavy 
Spartan right. He drew up his line so that it was not parallel 
with that of the Spartans, his right wing being much further 
from the Spartan line than his left. At the same time he 
massed his troops on his left wing, which he made fifty shields 
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deep. This great mas* was to meet the shod; of the heavy 
Spartan right wing (see plan, p, 403). 

The battle took plate at Lcuctra, in southern Bceotia (see 
(trap, p. 35*). As the lines moved into action the battle did not 
begin along the whole front at ones; but the massive Theban 
left wing, being furthest advanced, met the Spartan line first and 
was at first engaged alone. Its onset proved so heavy that the 
Spartan right opposing it was soon crushed, and the rest of 
the Spartan line also gave way as the Theban center and right 
came into action. Over half of the Spartans engaged were 
slain and with them their king. The long-invincible Spartan 
army was at last defeated, and the charm of Spartan prestige 
was finally broken. After more than thirty- years of leadership 
(since 404 it,c.) Spartan [lower was ended (371 it, c.) 

rhe two rival leaders of the Greeks, Athens and Sparta, had 
now both failed in the effort to weld the Greek states together 
as a nation, A third Greek state was now victorious on land, 
and it remained to be seen whether Thebes could accomplish 
what Athens and Sparta had failed in doing. Under Epami- 
nondas' leadership Thebes likew ise created a navy, and having 
greatly weakened Athens at sea, Thebes gained the leadership 
of Greece, But it was a supremacy based upon the genius of 
a single man, and when Epammondas fell in a final battle with 
Sparta at Man tinea (36a f,c), the power of Thebes by land 
and sea collapsed. 

Thus the only powerful Creek states, which might have 
developed a federation of the Hellenic world, living crushed 
each other. Hellas was ready to fall helplessly before a con¬ 
queror from the outside. The Greek world, whose civilization 
was everywhere supreme, was politically prostrate and helpless. 

It was less than two generations since the death of Pericles, 
and there were still old men living who had seen him in then 
chddhwd days. We have been following the poUtux! fortunes 
of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes during these two generations, 
but our narrative has been very far from telling the whole 
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story. For in spite of their political decline during the two 
generations since Faides, the Greeks, and especially the Athe¬ 
nians, had been achieving things in their higher life, in art, 
architecture, literature, and thought, which made this period per¬ 
haps the greatest in the history of man. To these achievements 
since the death of Pericles we must now turn back. 

QUESTIONS 

SECTION' 59, Why was Sparta unfitted to control the Greek 
states? What was her method of control? What is an oligarchy? 
How did it succeed? Had democracy succeeded any better ? Describe 
the abuses practiced by the citizen-juries- Was class rule by the poor 
any better than class rule by the rich? What practices kept the 
Atheaian treasury’ empty ? WTmi was the Athenian method of collect¬ 
ing taxes? Why was tt unprofitable for the Stale? Describe the 
effects of lack of money cm the work of government. What did the 
Greeks do in order to understand the national finances? 

What was happening to small farm owmers? Discuss business and 
finance at this time. How had the long Pcloponncsdan Wars affected 
the citizen soldier* of Greece? How was military leadership develop¬ 
ing? Tell the story of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand. How has 
this story come down to us ? What science tv as now arising ? Where 
did the Greeks team the use of siege machinery? What did the raid 
of the Tern Thousand lead Spam to do? Sketch the Corinthian 
War. What wu the result ? 

Section 60, What combination was formed to overthrow the 
leadership of Sparui? What did the Thebans do? What happened 
at the peace conference? In the resulting war between Sparta and 
Thebes what result was to be antidpated ? Describe Spartan military 
tactics. How did Epartiinondas plan to meet she Spartan tactics f 
Where and when did the armies meet? What was the result? How 
did Thebes succeed in leading the Greek stales? In what condition 
politically wis ihe whole (keck world? 
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pdrt<rf*HaM3 ^‘■ L ^ swallowed up ihe wealth of Athena; the great and splendid 
uttuKtm* works of the Age of Pericles were therefore no longer possible. 

At the same time Athene was obliged to rebuild her fortifications, 
erect war arsenals, and build sheds for her battleships. The old 
temporary wooden seats of the theater {$ 575) were replaced 
by a permanent structure of stone (Fig. j3c>). I lere unci there 
other Greek cities also were building durable stone theaters 
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like that at Athens. Permanent stadiums for races were like* 
wise erected by some communities (Tig;. 2 n t Q), The mainte¬ 
nance of art and architecture in this age was, however, largely 


in the hands of individual artists, not 
supported by the State but produc¬ 
ing works of art for private buyers* 
Nevertheless:, the Erechtheum (f 
in Fig. 153), one of the most beautiful 
buildings ever erected, a temple which 
had been begun before Pericles* death, 
was continued and, for the most parti 
completed during the unhappy days 
of the last Peloponnesian war. It 
was built in the Ionic style (p. 340), 
adorned with colonnades of wonder¬ 
ful refinement and beauty, and at one 
comer, over the grave of the legend¬ 
ary king Cecrops, ihc architects raised 
an exquisite porch, with its roof sup¬ 
ported by lovely marble figures of 
Athenian maidens, watching over 
the burial place of the ancient king 
(headpiece., p. 394}+ 

Egyptian architects, as we remem¬ 
ber, had bng l>efore crowned their 
columns with a capital representing 
growing flowers or palm-tree tops 
(Fig. 0 ), The Greek architects 
now profited by this hint (see head- 
piece and note s p. 453)* Perceiving 
the great beauty of their own 
acanthus piant T they now designed a 
capital adorned with a double row 
of acanthus leaves (Fig, 193V Tills 
new capital was richer and more 
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sumptuous than the simpler Doric and Ionic forms (p, 340)1 
Although our earliest example of such columns stllj survives 
at Athens ( 1 % 190), they are now called Corinthian columns. 

White Athens no longer possessed the means to erect great 
state temples, other Greek states were not sill so financially ex¬ 
hausted. In Asia Minor the widowed queen of the wealthy king 
of the Catkins, Mausolus, so revered the memory of her royal 
husband that she devoted vast riches to the erection of a mag¬ 
nificent marble tomb for him, so splendid that it became one 
of the most famous monuments of the ancient world {head- 
piece. p, 406). White imposing as a monument of architecture, 
the Mausoleum (so named after Mjoi solus; see note, p. 406) 
was most impressive because of the rich and remarkable sculp¬ 
ture with which it was adorned. To do this work the widowed 
queen called in the greatest sculptors of the Greeks. 

Sculpture had made great progress since the days of Pericles. 
Phidias and his pupils depicted the gods, whom they wrought 
in marble, as lofty, majestic, unapproachable beings, lifted high 
above human weaknesses and human feeling. \V e remember 
that even the human figures of Phidias were not the everyday 
men and women, youths and maidens whom wc might have 
met on the streets of Athens (§ 377). When Phidias and his 
pupils had passed away, the sculptors who followed them began 
10 put more of the feeling and the experience of daily human 
life into their work and thus brought their subjects nearer to 
us. Among them we must give a high place, perhaps the high¬ 
est place, to the great Athenian sculptor Praxiteles, 

His native city being without the money for great monu* 
mental works, Praxiteles wrought individual figures of life sire, 
and most of there for foreign states. Unlike the majestic and 
exalted figures of Phidias, the gods of Praxiteles seem near to 
us. They at once appeal to us as being human like ourselves, 
interested in a life like ours, and doing things which we would 
like to do ourselves. As they stand at ease in attitudes of repose, 
the grace and balance of the flowing lines give them a splendor 











P J1ie superb vij;cr and violent action of these ancient warriora are in sharp contrast with the (mnquilLiiy and re- 
pdie of Praxiteles* figures fFiga, iS? F iij.it find 195), Unfortunately, not a single one of the very numerous works 
of Kcopai has survived- A number of fragments are suppled to be bis work, and same of the frieie scenes 
surviving from the Mausoleum may be the work of bis hands* The above seene is not ascribed 10 him* but 
shows his milucnce and h a fine example of ihc sculpture of violent action {§ 
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of beauty unattainod by any earlier sculpture of the Greeks 
(Figs. 1S7, 194, and 193). In great contrast with the work 
of Praxiteles was that of Scopas, who did much of the sculpture 
of the Mausoleum, He loved to fashion figures not in tranquil 
moods* but in violent action, in moments of passionate excite^ 
ment, like that of warriors in battle (Fig. 196). The fates sculp- 
tured by Praxiteles and Scopas were no longer expressionless, 
as in earlier sculpture (Figs* 16S and 169); but the artists began 
to put into them some of their own inner feeling. The artists 
cum individual life thus began to find expression in his work. 
In many ways the sculpture of this age was much influenced 
by the work of the painters, who realty led the way. 

The introduction of portable paintings on wooden LibEets 
made it more easy for the painters to follow their own individ¬ 
ual feelings, for they were thus freed from the necessity of 
painting large scenes on the walls of State buildings (^ 57 J i. 
As we have already teamed (j 550) h no oil colors were known 
in the ancient world, but the Greek pointers now adopted the 
Egyptian method of mixing (lieEr colors in melted wax and 
then applying the fluid wax with a brush to a wooden tablet 
(Plate VI!I t p. 654). The painter could (hen work in his own 
studio to please his own fancy, and could sell paintings to 
any private purchaser w r ho wished to buy* It thus became 01s- 
tomary for people of wealth to set up paintings in their own 
houses, and in this way private support of art was much fur¬ 
thered, and painting made great progress. 

An Athenian painter named ApoUodocus now began to notice 
that the light usually fell on an object from one side* leaving the 
uu lighted !.ide so dark that but little color showed on that side, 
while on the lighted side the colors came out very brightly. 
When he painted a woman's arm in this way, !o r it looked round 
and seemed to stand out from the surface of the painting 
(Fig T ig7); whereas up in the Pain ted Porch all the human limbs 
in the ok! painting of Marathon {-§ 573) looked perfectly flat. 
By representing figures in the background of his paintings, as 
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Fra. 197* A Wall-Parting at Pompeii showing the Saciq- 

nCE OF tFHlOENIA 


The wks of (he gr ?at fourth-century artists (g ^51} have all perished, 
bat it is supposed that the kter house ifecnntlarn and wall-painter* of 
Italy copied the did masterpicce*. Hence the scene here shown prob- 
ably conveys KOinc impression of old Greek palming The Beene shows 
us the tnaid Iphlgcnut ai she is carried away to be ilain as a Baerrfict 
The figure at the left, standing wEth veiled faee, U often in 

modem art, the dread fulness of a, ECJ-miTi Catastrophe,, which faimvf) 
eyre* wo unwilling to behold. Note the skill with which human limb* 
arc made to show thickness and roundnesS (f 650J 


smaller dun those in front ApoIIodotus also introduced what we 
now call perspective. As a result, his paintings had an appear¬ 
ance of depth, and when he painted the interior of a house one 
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seemed to be looking into the very room Itself. He was called 
by the Athenians the " shadow painter/ 1 and the good old- 
fa*;binned folk shook their heads at hts work, preferring the 
old style, Even the great philosopher Plato (§ 671) con¬ 
demned this new method of painting ns employing devices 
and creating illusions of depth which were really deception. 



A ■ * 

Fig. ig£h Creek Boy pulung olt a Tieohn (/f) and a Later 
Caricature of the Thorn Fuller (tf) 

The graceful figure of die Blender hoy so seriously itrivtiig to remove 
thr thorn vai probably wrought nut long after (he Persian Wars, ^ It 
wan very popular an antiquity, as it hat also been In modern lime*- The 
comical caricature f ff) irv clay Jterra cotta ) r though it has lost one foot* 
hi a delightful example of G«ck humor expressed in parody (§ SpJ 


Nevertheless, the new method triumphed, and the younger dp. Tj 
painters who adopted it produced work Which was the talk of 
the town, People gossiped about it and told how* a painteT 
named Zeuxis* in order to outdo his rival Farrhasius, had painted 
grapes so naturally that the birds flew up to the painting and 
pecked at them. Thereupon Parrhasms invited Zeuxis over to 
his studio to inspect a painting of hh< Zeuxis found it covered 
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with a curtain which he attempted to draw aside. But his hand 
fell on a painted surface and he discovered to his confusion that 
the curtain was no mote real than his own painted grapes had 

been. Unfortunately, all 
such Greek paintings 
have perished, and we 
have only hicr copies 
(Fig. 197) at Pompeii. 

The va§e*paintcrs oI 
the time likewise often 
i the famous works 
leading sculptors 
painters. But after 
a wonderful revival in 
the last Peloponnesian 
war, the art of vase- 
painting passed into a 
melancholy decline from 


objects of art 
among the people, small 
artists began to furnish 
delightful miniature cop¬ 
ies of famous classic 
works, or again they 
made delicious carica¬ 
tures of such well-known 
classics 19®, Jf> At 
the same time even stone- 


Fm> 199. Athenian Gravestone 

SHOEING A DACfillTF-R SAVING FARE- 
WRL 1 , TO HER PARENTS 


This tombsEone of a young g[t\ shows us 
the fine feeling of which even a 
yard stonecutter wu capable. He ban 
depicted the la it farewell ol the p^reniEh 
ns I heir daughter is carried away by death. 
The mother,. seated ai the left* gntsps the 
young Rid's hand, while the father stands 
with his lingers in his beard tn somber 
and meditative reconciliation 


cutters wrought tomb- 
stuiies, bearing rdiefs done with a soft and melancholy beamy, 
breathing the wistful uncertainty with which the Greeks of this 
age were beginning to look out into the shadow world (fig. njg). 
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Section 62 , Religion, Literature, and Thought 

Any young AthcftiM bom at about the time of Pericles 
death found himself in an age of conflict wherever he went: 
an age of conflict ahrvpd on the field of battle as be stood with 
spear and shield in the Athenian ranks in the long years of 
warfare between Athens, Sparta, and Thebes; an age of 
conflict at home in Athens amid the cxritcd shouting and 
applause of the turbulent Assembly or the tumult and even 
bloodshed of the streets and markets of the city as the common 
people, the democracy^ struggled with the nobles for the leader¬ 
ship of the State; and finally in an age of conflict in himitf as 
he felt his once confident faith in old dungs struggling to 
maintain itself against new views. 

He recalled the childhood tales of the gnds ? which he had 
heard at his nursed knee. When he had asked her how Athena 
and the giKis looked, she had pooled to a beautiful vase m his 
father's house* bearing graceful paintings of Athena presenting 
ihe olive tree to the Athenians, and of the angry Sea-god 
striking his trident into the ground and leaving a mark which 
the kid : s nurse had shown him at the Ercchtheum on the 
ActopaU* (p. 594). There were the gods on the vase in human 
form* and so he had long thought of them as people like those 
of Athens, He had learned, too, that they were near by, for 
he had seen his father present gifts to them at .household 
feasts. I-atcr when he went to school and memorized long 
passages of the Homeric poems* he had learned more about 
their adventures on earth. *Jhen he bad stood on the edge of 
the crowd with his parents watching the magnificent State 
feasts, like the Panaihen^a ($ 570% supported at great expense, 
in order to honor the gods and keep them favorable to Athens. 
Hence everyone seemed to him to believe that the gods had 
all power over Athens. On such occasions he vaguely felt the 
majesty and grandeur of the great gods* hut when he looked 
upon figures of them, sculptured by such artists as Praxiteles 
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(Fig. 194). the gods again appeared very much like earthly 
folk, as he Imd seen them on the vise in Ms childhood. 

He never had any religious instruction, for there was nothing 
like a church, a clergy, or any religious teachers. There was no 
sacred book revered by all, like our Bible. He had not been 
taught that the gods had any interest in him or his conduct, or 
that they required him to be either good or bad, As long as he 
did not neglect any of the ceremonies desired by the gods, 
he knew he need have no fear of them. At the same time if 
he lived an evil life, he realized that he might be condemned to 
enter at death a dark and gruesome dwelling place beneath 
the earth > 5 4^3}- Oct the other hand, a good life might bring 
him at last to the beautiful Elysian fields (g 489). 

One of the ways of reaching this place of blessedness was by 
initiation into the mysteries at Eleusts j'S 489). Another way 
was to follow the teachings of the beggar-priests and sooth¬ 
sayers of Orpheus. These wandering teachers, like trawling 
revival preachers of today, went about in all Greece, followed 
by hordes of the poor and ignorant, who eagerly accepted their 
mysterious teachings, promising every blessing to those who 
listened and obeyed. The more mysterious it all was the better 
the multitude liked it These teachings were recorded in the 
wonderful book of Orpheus, which finally gained wide circula¬ 
tion among the common people. It came nearer to being the 
sacred book of the Greeks than any that ever arose among 
them. All the lower classes believed in magic and were deeply 
impressed by the mysterious stunts' of the magicians and 
soothsayers wlvom they constantly consulted on all the ordinary 
acts of life, 

Down at Pirreus, the harbor town, the Athenian citizen 
found the busy streets crowded with foreign merchants from 
Egypt, I hceniria, and Asia Ivfittor. They, too, had their assur¬ 
ances of divine help and blessedness, and they brought with 
them their strange gods: the Great Mother from Asia Minor, 
Isis from her lovely temple at the First Cataract of the Nile 
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t Plate V, p. 444), and Egyptian Amon from his mysterious 
shrine far away in the Sahara {Fig. 205), behind the Creek 
city of Gyrene (see map. p. 434}- The famous Creek poet 
Pindar had written a poem in his honor, and erected a statue 
of the great Egyptian god As a deliverer of oracles reveah 
mg the future, Amon had now become as great a favorite 
among the Greeks themselves as Apollo of Delphi (| 490). 
There was an Athenian ship which regularly plied between 
the PitTEus and Cyrenc, carrying the Greeks to Amon s dis¬ 
tant Sahara shrine. Egyptian symbols too were common 
on Greek tombstones. 

Some of these foreign beliefs had once greatly impressed our 
citizen in his younger days. Then when he left his boyhood 
teacher behind, and went to hear the lectures of a noted 
Sophist (5 561), he found that no one knew with any certainty 
whether the gods even existed; much less did anyone know 
what they were like. He now looked with some pity at the 
crowds of pilgrims who filled the sacred road leading to the 
hall of the mysteries ai Eleusis. He had only contempt for 
the mob which filled the processions of the strange oriental 
gods, and almost every day marched with tumult and flute- 
playing through the streets of Athens, While he could not 
follow such superstitions of the ignorant poor, he found, never¬ 
theless. that he was not yet quite ready to throw away the gods 
and reject them altogether, as some of his educated neighbor? 
were doing. 

He recalled the days of his youth, w hen he had detested 
these very doubts winch he had now taken up. With great 
enjoyment he had once beheld the caricatures of Aristophanes, 
the greatest of the comedy writers (§ 5S1). Our citizen had 
shnuicd with delight at Aristophanes 1 mockery of the doubts 
and mental struggles of Euripides (| 581), or the ridicule which 
the clever comedy heaped upon the Sophists. Since then, 
however, had come the new light which he had gained from the 
Sophists. Whatever the gods might be like, he was sure that 
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they were not such beings as he found pictured among hts 
hemic forefathers in the Homeric poems. Now he had long 
since cast aside his Homer, In spite of Aristophanes, he and 

hts educated friends were all read¬ 
ing the spkndid 
Euripides (| 5&i) r with 
cOTtiiinties, struggles, and doubts 
about life and thegods, Euripides, 
the victim of Aristophanes' ridi¬ 
cule, to whom the Athenians had 
rarely voted a victory during his 
lifetime (| 581), had now tri¬ 
umphed , but his triumph meant 
the defeat of the oid p the victory 
of doubt, the overthrow of the 
gotk F and die incoming of a new 
age in thought and belief. But 
the old died hard, and the struggle 
was a tragic one. 

The citizen remembered we]] 
another comedy of Aristophanes, 
_ , which had likewise found a readv 

Socrates response from the Athenian audi- 


This b nol the best of the 
numerous surviving portraits, 
of SoczwtHs hm it U especially 
fntercslicijg bciiuK it bean 
under the philosopher's oamr 
nine inscribed lines contain- 


enec. It had placed upon the 
stage the rude and comical figure 
of a poor Athenian named Soc¬ 
rates* whom Aristophanes had 
represented as a dangerous man. 


to be shunned or even chastised 
by good Athenians, He was the 
son of a stonecutter, or small 
sculptor. The Hl clothed figure and ugly face (Fig, 200) of 
Socrates bad become familiar in the streets to ah the folk of 


fnfi d portion of his public de¬ 
fense as reported by FJaia in 
hii Af vfogf 


Athens since the outbreak □! the second war with Sparta, He 
was accustomed to stand about the market place all day bng f 
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engaging in conversation anyone he met. and asking a great 
many questions, Qur citizen recalled that Socrates' questions 
left him in a very confused stmc of mintl, for he seemed to call 
in question everything whidi ihe citizen had once regarded 
as settled 

Vet this familiar and homely figure of the stonecutters son 
was the personification of the best And highest in Creek genius, 
Without desire for office or a political career. Socrates' supreme 
interest nevertheless was the State, tie believed that the State, 
made up as it was of citizens, could be purified and saved only 
by the improvement of the individual citizen through the educa¬ 
tion of his mind to recognize virtue and right, 

1 lcrctn lies die supreme achievement of Socrates; namely t 
his unshakable conviction that the human mind is a hie to recog¬ 
nize'and determine what are virtue and right, truth, beauty and 
honesty, and all the other great ideas which mean so much to 
human life. To him these ideas had He taught that 

by keen questioning and disaaswn it is possible to reject error 
and discern these realities. Inspired by this impregnable belief, 
Socrates went about in Athens, engaging all his fellow dti/ens 
in such discussion* convinced that he might thus lead each 
citizen in turn to a knowledge of the leading and compelling 
virtues. Furthermore, he firmly believed that the citizen who 
hud once recognized these virtues would shape every action and 
all his life by them, Socrates thus reveafcd ihe power of virtue 
and of simitar ideas by argument and logic* but he made no 
appeal to religion as an influence toward good conduct Never¬ 
theless, he showed himself a deeply religious man, believing with 
devout heart in the gods, although they were not exactly those 
of the fa [hers, and even feeling, like the Hebrew- prophets, 
that there was a divine voice within him, calling him to his 
high mission. 

'ITu simple but powerful personality of this greatest of 
Greek teachers often opened to him the houses of the rich 
and noble* His fame spread far and wide* and when the 
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Delphian oracle (S 490) was asked who was the wisest of the 
living, it responded w ith the name of Socrates. A group of 
pupils gathered about him p among whom the most famous 
was Plato. But his aims and his noble efforts on behalf of the 
Athenian State were misunderstotxL His keen questions seemed 
to throw doubt upon all the old beliefs. The Athenians had 
already vented their displeasure on more than one leading 
Sophist who had rejected the old faith and teaching 59 ^)- 
The trial So the Athenians summoned Socrates to trial for comintins- 

Miui dtaLh of m , ... r to 

Sucjitci the youth with all sorts of doubts and impious teachings. Such 
(3 * 9 *’ c ‘ > example* 3* Akibiades, who had been hi* pupil, seemed con* 
vines ng illustrations of the vidousness of hi* teaching; many 
had seen and still more had read with growing resentment 
the comedy of Aristophanes which held him up to contempt 
and execration. Socrates might easily hare left Athens when 
the complaint was lodged against him. Nevertheless he appeared 
for trial, made a powerful and dignified defense, and, when the 
court voted the death penalty, passed his last days in tranquil 
conversation with his friends and pupils, in whose presence 
he then quietly drank the fatal hemlock (399 b.c.). Thus the 
Athenian democracy, which had so fatally mismanaged the 
affairs of the nation in war, brought upon itself much greater 
reproach in condemning to death, even though in accordance 
with law, the greatest and purest soul among its citizens 
(headpiece, p, 415), 

The undisturbed serenity of Socrates in his List hours, as 
' ttiatei pictured to us in Plato's idealized version of the scene, pro- 
fmasdly affected the whole Creek world and still forms one of 
the most precious possessions of humanity. He was the great* 
est Greek h and in him Greek civilization reached its highest 
level. But the glorified figure of Socrates* a& he appears in the 
writings of his pupils, was to prove more powerful even than 
the living teacher. 

Meantime ihere had been growing up a bodv of scientific 
knowledge about the visible world, which men had never 
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oossessed before- Moreover this new scientific knowledge was see. Spre*s 
no longer confined to the few philosophers who were its dis 
coverere* as formerly had been the case (f 564), Our doubt- ^ 

jfig citizen had 3t home a whole shelf of books on natural 
science. It Included a treatise on mathematics, an astronomy 
in which the year was at last stated to contain 3^5i days, 
a zoology and a botany* Tlwne was al$o a mineralogy, a panv 
phlet on foretelling the weather, and a treatise on the calendar 
besides several geographies with maps of the world then known. 

There were also practical books of guidance and instruction on 
drawing, war T farming, raising horses, or even cooking* 

There was in our citizen's library also a remarkable history, W7. Sara 

mm 1 , ■ ■ ‘i * ILDC "V* ElOng 

treating the fortunes of muons in the same way m witten el hiii«iy 
natural science was treated- Its author was Thucydtdes, the 
first scientific writer of history. A generation earlier Herodo¬ 
tus' history (f 567) had ascribed the fortunes of nations 10 
the will of the gods, but Thucydides, with an insight like that 
of modem historians, traced historical events to their earthly 
causes in the world of men where they occur. There stood the 
two books, Herodotus and Thucydides, side by side in the citi¬ 
zen’s library. There were only thirty years or so between them, 
but how different the beliefs of the two historians, the old and 
the new -1 Thucydides was one of the greatest writers of simple 
and beautiful prose that ever lived. His book which told the 
story of the long wars resulting in the fall of the Athenian 
Empire was received by the Greeks with enthusiastic approval. 

It has been one of the world’s great classics ever since. 

The success of Thucydides’ work in prose shows that the Mkne 
interest of the Athenians was no longer in poetry 1 but in the p-Miry md 
new and more youthful art of prose. Poetry, including play- 
writing, noticeably declined A successful public speech was 
now written down beforehand* and the demand for such ad¬ 
dresses in the Assembly, and especially before the citizen-juries, 
was a constant motive for the cultivation of skillful prose 
writing and public speaking. 
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****£» The teachers of rhetoric at Athens, the successors of the 
eduction; Sophists (| 562), became world renowned, and they made 

the city the center of education for the whole Greek world. 
The leader among them was Isocrates, the son of a well-todo 
flute manufacturer. Having lost his father's fortune in the 
Peloponnesian Wars, he turned for a living to the May ing of 
rhetoric, in which he soon showed great ability, lie chose as 
his theme the great political questions of his time. He was not 
a good speaker, and he therefore devoted himself especially 
to the writing of his speeches, which he then published as 
political essays. Throughout Greece these remarkable essays 
were read, and Isocrates finally became the political spokesman 
of Athens, if not of aJ| Greece, 

^^withstanding the new interest in natural science, the 
f^rnuLcni affairs of men rather than of nature were the bunring questions 
at Athens. How should the governmental affaire of a commu¬ 
nity of men be conducted ?— what should be die proper form 
of a free state?—these were the problems which Athenian 
experience and the efforts of Socrates toward an enlightened 
citizenship had thrust into the foreground. What should be the 
form of the ideal state ? The Orient had already had its social 
idealism. In the Orient, however, it had never occurred io the 
social dreamers to discuss the form of government t£ the ideal 
state. They accepted as a matter of course the monarchy under 
which they lived as the obvious form for the State Hut in 
Greece the question of the form of government, whether a king- 
dom, a republic, or an aristocracy, was now carnesdy discussed 
Thus there arose a new science, the seienu of government. 
op. Fluo Plato, the most gifted pupil of Socrates, published much of 
his beloved master's teaching in the form of dialogues sup¬ 
ply reproducing the discussions of the great teacher him- 
self. ihen after extensive travels in Egypt and the west he 
returned to Athens, where he set tip his school In the grove 
of the Academy <! 558). Convinced of the hopelessness of 
democracy in Athens, he reluctantly gave up all thought of a 
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cxireer as a statesman, to which lie had been strongly drawn, 
and settled down at Athens to devote himself to teaching, 

Plato was both philosopher and poet. The ideas which 673. 
Socrates maintained the human mind could discern, became 
for Plato eternal realities, having an existence independent of ld ™ 

man and his mind. The human soul, he taught, had always 
existed, and in an earlier state had bebdd the great ideas of 
goodness, beauty, evil, and the like, and had gained art intuitive 
vision of them which in this earthly life the soul now recalled 
and recognized again. The elect souls, gifted with such vision* 
were the ones to control the idea! state, for they would neces¬ 
sarily act in accordance with the ideas of virtue aiul justice 
which they had discerned. It was possible by education, thought 
Plato, to (cat! the souls of men to a dear vision of these tdcas. 

In a noble essay entitled The RtpubUe Plato present! a i j bur* 

lofty vision of his ideal state. Here live the enlightened souls a ' JEC 

governing society in righteousness and justice. They do no 
work* hut depend on craftsmen and slaves for all menial labor. 

And yet the comforts and leisure which they enjoy are the 
product of that very world of industry and commerce in a 
Greek city which Plato so thoroughly despises. The plan 
places far too much dependence on education and takes no 
account of the dignity and importance of labor in human 
society, Moreover* Plato's idea! state is the self-contained, self- 
controlling city-state as it had in times past supposedly existed 
in Greece, He failed to perceive that the vital question for 
Greece was now the relation of ikes/ nty*fates to mih other. 

He did not discern that the life of a cultivated state unavoid¬ 
ably expands beyond its borders, and by its needs and its 
contributions affects the life of surrounding states. It cannot 
be confined within its pdititid borders, for its tommersial borders 
lie as far distant as its galleys can cany its produce. 

Thus boundary lines cannot separate nations ; their life over- 0J4. Grtrwth 
laps and interfuses with the life round about them* It was so 
within Greece, and it was so far beyond the borders of Greek 
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torritoiy. There had grown up a *n* 7 /W world which was 
reading Greek books, using Greek utensils, fitting up its houses 
with Greek furniture, decorating its house interiors with Greek 
paintings, building Greek theaters, learning Greek tactics in 
war—.a great Mediterranean and oriental world bound to¬ 
gether by lines of commerce, travel, and common economic 
interests. For this world, as a coming political unity, the lofty 
idealist Plato, in spite of his travels, had no eyes. To this 
worid. once dominated by oriental culture, the Greeks had 
given the noblest and sanest ideas yet attained by the mind 
of civilized man, and to this world likewise the Greeks should 
have given political leadership. 

Men in practical life, like Isocrates, clearly understood the 
situation at this time. Isocrates urged the Greeks to bury their 
petty differences and expand their purely actional pa rrinri*™ 
into loyalty toward a great nation which should unite the whole 
Greek world. He told his countrymen that, so united, they 
could easily overthrow the decaying Persian Empire and make 
themselves lords of the world, whereas now, while they con¬ 
tinued to fight among themselves, the king of Persia could do 
as he pleased with them. In an inspiring address distributed to 
the Greeks at the Olympic games, he said: " Artyoms coming 
from abroad and observing the present situation of Greece 
would regard us as great foots struggling among ourselves 
about trifles, and destroying our own land, when without dan¬ 
ger we might conquer Asia." To all Greeks who had read 
Xenophon's story of the march of his Ten Thousand, the 
weakness of the Persian Empire was obvious. Every motive 
toward unity was present. 

Nevertheless, no Greek city was willing 10 submit to the 
leadership of another l&al patriotism, like the sectionalism 
uhich brought on our Civil W ar, prevailed, and un alterable dis¬ 
union was the end of Greek political development As a resutt 
the Greeks were now to be subjected by an outside power* 
which had never had any share in advancing Greek culture 
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(I 6;S) P Thus the fine theories of the ldeaJ form of the state 
so warmly discussed at Athens were now to be met by the 
hard fact of irresistible power in the hands of a single ruler 
the form of power which the Greek republics had jin vain striven 
to destroy. 

But in spite of this final and melancholy collapse of Greek 
political power, which even the wealth and splendor of the west¬ 
ern Greek cities in I talv and Sicily, like Syracuse* had not been 
able to prevent what an Incomparably glorious age of Greek 
civilization was this which we have been sketching 1 The rival¬ 
ries which proved so fatal to the political leadership of the 
Greeks had been a constant incentive spurring them all on, as 
each city strove to surpass its rivals in art and literature and all 
the finest tilings in civilization. Great as the age of Pericles 
had been, the age that followed was still greater, lire tiny 
Athenian state, with a population not larger than that of our 
little state of Delaware in tg to. and having at best twenty-five 
or thirty thousand citizens, had furnished in this period a group 
of great names in all lines of human achievement p such as never 
in all the history' of the world arose in an area and a population 
so limited. In a book like this we have been able to offer only 
a few hints of nil that these men of Athens accomplished. 
Their names today are among the most illustrious in human 
history, and the achievements which we link with them form 
the greatest chapter in the higher life of man* Furthermore, 
Greek genius was to go on to many another future triumph, 
in spite of the Joss of that political leadership which we are now 
to see passing into other hands. 
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QUESTIONS 

Section 61. Was Athens now able to support grot works of art 
as in the days of Pends? What was the effect upon art? What 
lovely building was nevertheless erected on the Acropolis? What 
new style of architecture was coming in? Mow did it differ from the 
older Doric and Ionic styles f Describe the Mausoleum. How did 
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the sculpture 0/ Praxiteles differ from that el Phidias? What 
of figures did Scopa* love to carve? What dew process of producing 
portable painting* came jn? What new method of painting did 
Apoilodonis introduce? What popular stories about the feats of the 
new shadow painters arose? Have any of these paintings survived? 
IIow do we know how they looked? What kind of small works did 
the lesser artists produce ? 

Section ds. In what respect* was the age following Pericles one 
of conflict? What did an Athenian child of this time leam about the 
gods at home ? at school ? at public celebrations ? from great works 
of art ? Had he had any religious instruction ? What did he believe 
about his own conduct and the relation of the gods to it? What did 
the common people believe? What teachers did they follow? Did 
they show intelligence or superstition in religious matters? 

What foreign divinities were coming in? Tctt about them. What 
did the educated citizen think about the belief* of the common 
people? What had once been hi* feeling about religious doubt? 
Whose comedies had mocked such doubt? From whom did such 
a citizen himself learn to doubt? Whose tragedies were he and 
his friends reading? Did this mean the suppression or the triumph 

of doubE? 

How did one of the comedies of Aristophanes represent Socrates ? 
IIow did Socrates spend most of hi* time? What was hi* purpose 
in doing this ? Car you sum up his teachings? Was he then an evil 
man? Was he irreligious? What was the general opinion about his 
wisdom? about his character? What did the Athenians finally do in 
order to silence Socrates? Teli about hi* trial and death. Did his 
influence CtrlMr at hut death? 

\\ fciat was the condition of sdcruific knowledge ee Athens ? How 
did lire history of Thucydides differ from that of Herodotus? How 
much time had elapsed between them ? What can you say of prose 
and poetry in this age? Who wa* the leading teacher of rhetoric 
and prose writing at Athens? What can you say of his own writing? 
What new science wa* arising? What can vou say of the life of 
Plato > What tfid he teach about government ? What great question 
did he fail to perceive? What civilised world was growin» up - Why 
had not the Greeks given this world of Greek culture also politick 
unity? How did practical men like Isocrates fed about this protv 
Icm ? Did the Greeks follow hi$ advice? What wa* to be the result? 



CHAPTER XIX 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Section 63. The Rise oe Macedonia 

On the northern frontiers in the mountains of the Balkan Pen- *7$, The im 
insula Greek civilization gradually faded and disappeared, mer gr 
mg into the barbarism which had descended from Stone Age Ual ^ n F * n ' 
Europe. These backward Northerners, such as the Thracians, die North 
spoke Indo-European tongues akin to Greek, but their Greek 
kindred of the South could not understand them, A veneer 

Sere* The above headpiece thorn* u* one of thr Mmu wlnfte j| ^ the 
omz>m bwh ihe (iteeb Rormi £Fi£ H ara, A r | to bun- ilidr dp^j. 

It win outline the 1 >Lpy 3 «.in Gate (plan, p, 35 a). on. the a acred way tending ts 
Kkitsia, both sjifc* of which were Itoed for ayim; dyitance with mariite Eoml^ 

Mnfirf, nf which P% T \% am enmpJe. The Roman EuEb ?45> f cn his Eastern 
war, whPe Iwslcjaig Aitmii. pi Jed up earth » i taiuetn^ leading to the top of 
ihe waH of Ath.cn p («e plan, p T $53) at this point. The part of the cemetery whkh 
he covered with earth mi thui preserved, to be rfu^ nqt In modern times — the 
ofit^ iurvhrmE p&fiton of sych an undent Greek bum of tofrubp. In thii eeme- 
tery the A tVtibni of Sonawi 1 day were bwikd. The monymcni aj the left ahnwa 
a brant Athenian youth on hontcback* ettaffinj the fallen enemy. He was ibin 
In the CoHnthba War r§ 63;) in J burkd here 4 few yean after the death of 
Snmtei (j fify). 
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of Greek civilisation began here and there to mask somewhat 
the rough and uncultivated life of the peasant population of 
Macedonia The Macedonian longs began to cultivate Greek 
literature and art The mother of Philip of Maeedtm was 
grateful that she had been able to Jeam to write in her old age. 

Philip himself had enjoyed a Greek ed ucation, and tv hen he 
gained the power over Macedonia, in 360 ecc„ he understood 
perfectly the situation of the disunited Greek world. He 
planned to make himself its master, and he began hts task with 
the ability both of a skilled statesman and an able soldier* With 
clear recognition of the necessary means, he first created the 
indispensable military power. As u hostage at Thebes he had 
learned to iead an army tinder the eye of no less a master than 
Epammondas himself* the conqueror of the Spartans. But 
Philip surpassed hss teacher. 

From the peasant population of hLs kingdom Philip drew off 
a number large enough to form a permanent or standing army 
of professional soldiers who never expected again to return to 
the flocks and fields. These men he armed as heavy infantry of 
the phalanx, as he bad seen it in Greece ; only he made the pha¬ 
lanx deeper and more massive and gave his men longer spears. 
They soon became famous as the M Macedonian phalanx/ 11 

Heretofore horsemen had played but a small part tit war in 
Furopcv Horses were plentiful m Philip's kingdom, and the 
nobles forming a warrior class had always been accustomed to 
light on horseback in a loose way, each for himself* Philip now 
drilled these riders to move about and to attack in a single 
masi The charge of such a mass of horsemen was so terrible 
that it might of itself deckle a battle. Philip then further im¬ 
proved the art of war by a final step, the most important of alL 
He so combined his heavy phalanx in the &nfrr f with the disci¬ 
plined masses of horsemen on each wing, that the whole com¬ 
bined force, infantry and cavalry, moved and operated as one 
great unit, an irresistible machine in w-hich every part worked 
together with all the others. 
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This new chapter in the an of warfare was possible only 
because 11 single mind was in unhampered control of the situ¬ 
ation. Ihe Greeks were now to witness the practical effective 
ness of one-man control as exercised by a skillful leader for 
many years. With statesmanlike insight Philip first began his 
conquests in the region where ho might expect the least resist¬ 
ance. tie steadily extended the territory of his kingdom east¬ 
ward and northward until it reached the Danube and the 
Hellespont. 

the .-ligeaii 

tuio ^‘3Li:k? Wiiii [ill- '^18 

reek states, ^ 

j 

Philip’s conquests were viewed 
with mixed feelings ac Athene 
tow r ard which the Macedonian 
king himself Idt veiy friendly, 
for he bid the greatest admira¬ 
tion for the Greeks. Two parties 
therefore arose at Athens. One 
qf them was quite willing to 
accept Philip’s proffered friend¬ 
ship. and recognized in him the 
writer and savior of the Greek 
world. The leader of this party was Isocrates (5 67 5) 
aged mart. The other party, on the contrary, denounced rump 
as a barbarous tyrant who was endeavoring to enslave the 
free Greek cities. 

The leader of this anti-Macedonian party was the great orator 
Demosthenes (Fig. jo t}. [n one passionate appeal after another 
he addressed the Athenian people, as he strove to arouse them 
to the growing danger threatening the Greek states with every 
added triumph of Philip's powerful army. By the whirlwind of 
his marvelous eloquence he carried the Athenian Assembly with 
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him. His 11 Philippics, 1 ' as his denunciations of King Philip are 
called, are among cite greatest specimens of Greek eloquence, 
and have become traditional among us as noble examples of 
oratorical power inspired by high and patriotic motives. Hut 
they were very immoderate in their abuse and denunciation of 
his opponents in Athens, nor can it be said that they display a 
statesmanlike understanding of the hopelessly disunited condi¬ 
tion of the ever-warring Greek states. 

The outcome of the struggle which unavoidably came on 
between Philip and the Greek states showed that the views 
of Isocrates, while less ideally attractive, were far more saga* 
dons and statesmanlike than those of Demosthenes. After a 
long series of hostilities Philip defeated the Greek forces in 
a final battle at Ckctunea (33S B. c.), and firmly established 
his position as head of a league of all the Greek slates except 
Sparta, which still held out against him. He had begun oper¬ 
ations in Asia Minor for the freedom of the Greek rides there, 
when two years after the battle of Chremnea he was stabbed 
by conspirators during the revelries at the wedding of his 
daughter (336 b.c). 

'Pbc power passed into the hands of his son Alexander, a 
youth of only twenty years. Fortunately Philip also left behind 
lum in the Macedonians of his court a group of remarkable 
men, of imperial abilities. They were devoted to the royal 
house* and Alexander's early successes were in no small 
measure due to them. But their very devotion and ability, 
as wc shall see, later brought the young king into a personal 
conflict which contained all the elements of a tremendous 
tragedy (I 709). 

When Alexander was thirteen years of age his father had 
summoned to the Macedonian court the great philosopher 
Aristotle (§ jfio), a former pupil of Plato, to be the teacher 
of the young prince. Under his instruction the lad learned to 
know and love the masterpieces of Greek literature, especially 
the Homeric songs. The deeds of the ancient heroes touched 
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and kindled his youthful imagination and lent a heroic tinge 
10 his whole character. As he grew older and his mind ripened, 
his whole personality was imbued with the splendor of Greek 
genius and Hellenic culture. 

Section 64- Campaigns of Alexander the Great 

The Greek states were still unwilling to submit to Mace- asa. Ai*f 
donian leadership, and thet' fancied they could overthrow so „ tts th* 
youthful a ruler as Alexander. They were soon to learn how 
old a head there was on his young shoulders. When Thebes ^ of * 
revolted against Macedonia for the second time after Philip's league 
death, Alexander, knowing that he must take up the struggle 
with Persia, realized that it would not be safe for him to march 
into Asia without giving the Greek states a lesson which they 
would not soon forget. He therefore captured and completely 
destroyed the ancient city of Thebes, sparing only the house of 
the great poet Pindar. AH Greece was thus taught to fear and 
respect his power, but learned at the same time to recognize 
his reverence for Greek genius. Feeling him to be their natural 
leader, therefore, the Greek states, with the exception of Sparta, 
formed a league and elected Alexander as its leader and general 
As a result they all sent troops to increase his army. 

The Asiatic campaign which Alexander now planned was to egg. Ale* 
vindicate his position as the champion of Hellas against Asia, cjumpiun 
He thought to lead the united Greeks against the Persian lord 
of Asia, as the Hellenes had once made common cause against 
Asiatic Troy (I 411). Leading his army of Macedonians and 
allied Greeks into Asia Minor, he therefore stopped at Trey 
and camped upon the plain (Fig. 151, and map, p, 434.1 where 
the Greek heroes of the Homeric songs had once fought. Here 
he worshiped in the temple of Athena, and prayed for the suc¬ 
cess of his cause against Persia. He thus contrived to throw 
around himself the heroic atmosphere of the Trojan War. 
till aU Hellas beheld the dauntless figure of the Macedonian 
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youth, as it were, against the background of that glorious age 
which in thdr belief had ao long ago united Greek arms 
against Asia (§ 41 1). 

Meantime the Great King had hired thousands of Greek 
\y^ heavy-armed iofantry. and they were now to do battle against 

own Grcek wunuymen. At the river Granicus, in his first 
critical battle, Alexander had no difficult)' in scattering the forces 
of the western Persian satraps. Following the Macedonian 
custom, the young ting, then but twenty-two years of age, led 
his troops into the thick of the fray and exposed his royal 
person without hesitation, Put for the timely support of Clitus, 
the brother of his childhood nurse, who bravely pushed in before 
him at a critical moment, the impetuous young king would Iwve 
lost his life in the action on thcGranicus. Marching southward, 
he look the Greek cities one by one and freed all western Asia 
Minor forever from the Persian yoke. 

69 [. Atom- Meantime a huge Persian fleet was master of the Mediter- 
SHI rancan. It was at this juncture that the young Macedonian, 
little more than a boy in years, began to display his mastery' 
of a military situation which demanded the com file test under¬ 
standing of the art of war. He had left a strong force at home, 
and he believed that the lesson of his destruction of Thebes 
would prevent the Persian fleet in the -Flgcan from arousing 
Hellas to rebellion against him during his absence. He there¬ 
fore pushed boldly eastward. Following the route of the Ten 
Thousand, Alexander led his army safely through the diffi¬ 
cult pass, called the Cfiictan Gates (see map, p. 434 ), and 
rounded the northeast comer of the Mediterranean, Here, 
as he looked out upon the Fertile Crescent, there was spread 
out before him the vast Asiatic world of forty million souls, 
where the family of the Great King had been supreme for two 
hundred years. In this great arena he was to be the champion 
for the next ten years (333-323 nc,), 

At this important point, by the Gulf of Issus, Alexander met 
the main army of Persia, under the personal command of the 
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Great King:, Darius I Il + the last of the Persian line. The tac- 

tics of his father Philip and Epammondas p always to be the aT ^ b=n,tifi 

attacking party, were now adopted fay Alexander, in spite of j 

the enemy's strong defensive position behind a stream. His 

attack was on the old plan of the oblique battle line (S 638), 

with the cavalry forming the right wing nearest the enemy* 

Heading this cavalry charge himself, Alexander led his Mace¬ 
donian horsemen across the stream in such a fierce assault 
(Fig. 202) that the opposing Persian wing gave way* Along 
the center and the other wing, the battle was hotly fought and 
indecisive. But as Alexander's victorious horsemen of the right 
wing turned and attacked the exposed Persian center In the 
flank, the Macedonians swept the Asiatics from the field, and 
the disorderly retreat of Darius never stopped until it had crossed 
the Euphrates. The Great King then sent a letter to Alexander 
desiring terms of peace and offering to accept the Euphrates as 
a boundary between them, all Asia west of that river to be 
handed over to the Macedonians, 

It was a dramatic picture the figure of the young king, ^ The 
standing with this letter in his hand As he pondered it he was Sjfw», 
surrounded by a group of the ablest Macedonian youth, who 
had grown up around him as his closest friends; but likewise 
by old and trusted counselors upon whom his father before him 
had leaned. The hazards of battle and of march, and the daily 
associations of camp and bivouac, had wrought the closest bonds 
of love and friendship and intimate influence between these 
loyal Macedonians and thdr ardent young king. 

As he considered the letter of Darius, therefore, his father's ^4. rtve 
old general Parmenio, who had commanded the Macedonian 
left wing in the battle just won, proffered him serious counsel. 

We can almost see the old man leaning familiarly ever the after I«u* 
shoulder of this imperious boy of twenty 4 hree and pointing out 
across the Mediterranean, as he bade Alexander remember the 
Persian licet operating there in. hts rear and likdy to stir tip 
revolt against him in Greece. He said too that with Darius 
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behind the Euphrates, as proposed in the tetter, Persia would 
be at a safe distance front Europe and die Greek world. The 
campaign against the Great King, he urged, had secured all 
that could reasonably be expected. Undoubtedly he added that 
Philip himself, the young king's fatiier, had at the utmost no 
further plans against Persia than those already successfully 
carried out There was nothing to do, said rantienio, but to 
accept the terms offered by the Great King. 

In this critical decision lav the parting of the ways, Before flg$. The it- 
the kindling tves of th(5 Alcxjindcr there rose 3 - \liion iiKi^at'id 

of w orld empire dom inatod by Greek civilizadon a vision to with 

winch the duller eyes about him were entirely closed. He tiifnonU 
waved aside his father's old counselors and decided to advance 
to tiie conquest of the whole Persian Empire. In this far- 
reaching decision he disclosed at once the powerful personality 
which represented a new age. Thus arose the conflict which 
never ends —the conflict between the new age and the old, 

■ The artist who designed 1his great work haft selected the supreme 
moment when the P^nans (at the rigbi) are endearing to rescue their 
king front the onset of the Macedonian* fai ihe kfi) Alexander, ihe 
bareheaded figure on hardback at the leil fc charge* funding againftt 
the lerrian king (Darius HI)* wha stands in hk chariot (at right 
The Macedonian attack is fa impetuous that the Persian king's; hfc is 
endangered. A Persian noble demounts and offers hi* riderless hone, 
that the king may quickly mounl and escape, beveled Persian nohles 
heroically ride in between their king and the Macedonian onset, to give 
Darius an opportunity to mount. But Alexander's sprar ha* passed 
entirely through the body of one of these Persian nobles, who has thus 
given hi* life for his king. Darius throws out hi* band »*> E rl “ an “ 
horror at the awful death of his noble friend. The driver of the royal 
chariot (behind the king! lashes his three horses, endeavoring to cany 
Darius from ihe field In flight IS £*>i). This magnificent battle scene is 
pul together from bits of colored glass I mosaic) forming i floor pave¬ 
ment. discovered in I S31 at the Roman town of Pompeii (Fig *iSh “ 
has been injured in places, especially at the left, where parts of the 
figures Of Alexander and his hone have disappeared. It was origin* ly 
laid at Alexandria and suffered this damage in being moved 16 Italy, 
it is a eopvof an older Hellenistic work, a painting done at Aleiiindna 
<$ 73B1. It is one of the greatest scenes of heroism in battle ever 
painted, and illustrates the splendor of Hellenistic art 
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just as wc have seen it at Athens (§ 653). Never has it been 
more dramatically staged than as we find it here in the daily 
growing friction between Alexander and that group of devoted, 
If less gifted, Macedonians who were now drawn by him into 
the labors of Heracles —the conquest of the world, 
fisfl. Con. The danger from the Persian fleet was now carefully and 
ftiEiikb deaKratay met by a march southward along the eastern end 
gL^ST’ of Mediterranean, All the Phoenician seaports on the way 
w tre captured. Here Alexander's whole campaign would have 
collapsed but for the siege machinery, the use of which his 
father had learned from the western Greeks. Against the wails 
of Tyre, Alexander employed machines which had been devised 
in the Orient (headpiece, p, 140), and which he was now bring¬ 
ing back thither with Greek improvements. Feeble Egypt, 
so tong a Persian province, then fell an easy prey to the 
Macedonian arms. The Persian (feet, thus deprived of alt its 
home harbors and cut off from its home government, soon 
scattered and disappeared. 

2 £*«*f 3 T Havin S tiuis 011 *** enemy in his rear. Alexander re- 

to p«*ia 1 turned from Egypt Asia, and, marching along the Fertile 
Artiu" 1 Crescent, he crossed the Tigris close by the mounds which had 

(jj'fce-l bng covered the mins of Nineveh (Fig. 303), Here, near 

Arbcla, the Great King had gathered his forces for a last 
stand. The Persians had not studied the progress in the an 
of war made by the Greeks and the Macedonians (S &Si>, and 
they were as hopelessly behind the times as China was in her 
war with Japan. They had prepared one new device, a body 
of chariots with scythes fastened to the axles and projecting 
on each side. Put the device failed to save the Persian army. 
Although greatly outnumbered, the Macedonians crushed the 
Asiatic army and forced the Great Ring into ignominious flight. 
In a few days Alexander was established in the winter palace 
of Persia in Babylon (I 374). 

As Darius fled into the eastern mountains he was stabbed 
by his own treacherous attendants (330 B.C.). Alexander rode 
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We are supposed to be statiding on the roof of a bouse in the modern 
town of Mosul (set plan, p. I54t and logins eastward across the TifiU* 
10 the ruins of Nineveh, with mound of Kuyuftjilt, containing the palaces 
Of Sennacherib and Awurfaahipal, directly before us- l'» this mound 
bn,, pr 1^4) mins tht TOid fr«im Mosul Id Ameb, about 
These ruins mus: have been much hke this whtn Alex- 
ander inarched past them, less than three hundred years after the city 
war destroyed. Somewhere in the ptain toward Artela, Alexander won 
his last battle with the Persians <$ * 97 )- Although no systematic clear¬ 
ance Of all the chief building!, such as (tie French shd t-ermanj uve 
accomplished at Sargonburfi (Khoreebad), Asstir, and Babylon.has ever 
been done here, a great many important monuments have been dug 
out, like the libraiy of Anurluniptl IS stG) 


203. View across tiif. Kl'INS of Nineveh to tiie Plain 
Alexander the Great overthrew the Last Ak itv 
OF THE PERSIA V F.S1ITRE 


up with a few of his officers to time to look upon the body of 
the last of the Persian emperors, the lord of Asia, whose vast 
realm Had now passed into his hands. He punished the itutr- j* ri 5o(tiie 
deters and sent tlte body with all respect to the fallen ruler's ******** 
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Fin. 204, A CORXLtt of ttif Court of 
the Palace of Darius 1 at Susa, cap- 
tured isv Alexander the Great (as 
restuhed by Fillet) 

The remarkable French excavations fit Suaa 
discovered tht wonderful relief trf Naram-Sm 
(F |g, BgS* a Ad Ihe abaft Wring the code of 

I lammurapj (Fig. 931. At The same lime the 
French Uncovered ihe ruins of the palace 
built by Uaritu 1 in the days of Maraihcm 
jnd finished liter tinder Xenei at the time 
Of SaUmi^ a hundred and fifty ycirft before 
Alexander Captured Susa. The French arth*- 
teel'a reiteration shows the Persian em* 
peror and his attendant coming forth into 1 
court of ihe palace. We nee the gorgeous 
glared brick decorations along the base of 
the WaJL 1 hewing lines of Persian soldiers, ;lu 
in Fig. nj, Ti must have looked just as wc 
see it here H when Alexander entered it for 
the first lime, to take potecssion of the dead 
Fenian emperor r i rnagruficent residence 


mother and skter, to 
whom he had extended 
protection and hospi¬ 
tality, Thus at last 
both the valley of ihe 
NDc and the Fertile 
Crescent, the homes 
of the earliest two 
civilisations, whose 
tong and productive 
careers wo have al¬ 
ready sketched* were 
now in the hands of 
a European power 
and tinder the control 
of a new er and higher 
civilisation. Less than 
five years had passed 
sihoe the young Mace¬ 
donian had entered 
Asia. 

Although the Mace¬ 
donians had nothing 
more to fear from die 
Persian arms, there 
still remained much 
for Alexander to do in 
order to establish his 
empire m Asia. On 
he marched through 
the original little king¬ 
dom of die Persian 
kings* whence Cyrus* 
the founder of the 
Persian Empire, had 
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lictori&usly issued aver two hundred year? before (see § 258)* 
He stopped at Susa (Fig. 204) and then passed on to visit the 
tomb of Cyrus (Fig. 115), near Perse polis r Here be gave a 
dramatic evidence of his supremacy in Asia by setting fire to 
the Persian palace (Fig. 1 16) with [ils own hand* as the Persians 
had once done to Miletus atid to the temples on, the Athenian 
Acropolis, It was but a symbolical act, and Alexander ordered 
the flames extinguished before serious damage was done. 

After touching Echitana in the north, and leaving behind 
the trusted Parmcnlo in charge of the enormous treasure of 
gold and stiver, accumulated for generations by the Persian 
tings, Alexander again moved eastwards In the course of the 
next five years, while the Greek world looked on in amaze¬ 
ment, the young Macedonian seemed to disappear in the mists 
on the far-off fringes of the known world. He marched his 
army in one vast loop after another through the heart of the 
Iranian plateau (see map, p. 434^ northward across the Oxus 
and the jaxartes rivers, southward across the Indus and the 
frontiers of India, into the valley of the Ganges, where at last 
the murmurs of his intrepid army forced him to turn back. 

He descended the Indus, and even sailed the waters of the 
Indian Ocean. Then he began his westward march again along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, accompanied by a fleet which 
he had built on the Indus, The return march through desert 
wastes cost many lives as the thirst)' and iltproviskmed troops 
dropped by the way. Over seven years after he had left the 
great city of Babylon, Alexander entered it again. He had 
been less than twelve years in Asia, and he had carried Greek 
civilization into the very heart of the continent. At important 
point? along his line of march he had founded Greek cities 
bearing his name and iiad set up kingdoms which were to be 
centers of Greek influence on the frontiers of India. From 
such centers Greek are entered India* to become the source of 
the art which still survives there: and the Greek works of art, 
especially coins, from Alexander's communities in these remote 
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regions of the East penetrated even to China, to contribute to 
the later art of China and Japan, Never before had E;wt and 
West so interpenetrated as in these amazing marches and cam, 
p;ugn3 of Alexander. 


Section 6 $ m International Policy of Alexander ; 
its Personal Consequences 


SiSc Du ™£ *** unparalleled achievements the mind of this 
young Hercules never ceased to busy itself with a thousand 
problems on every side. He dispatched an exploring expedition 
up the Nile to ascertain the causes of the annual overflow of 
the river, and another to the shores of the Caspian Sea to buiy 
a fleet and circumnavigate that sea, the northern end of which 
™ scni unkflc> ™- He brought a number of scientific men 
with him from Greece, and with their aid he sent hundreds of 
natural-history specimens home to Greece to hi* dd teacher 
Aristotle,, then teaching in Athens. 
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Meantime lie applied himself with diligence to the organiza¬ 
tion and administration of his vast conquests. Such problems 
must have kept him wearily bending over many a huge pile 
0i state papers, or dictating his great pin* to his secretaries 
and officers. He believed implicitly tn the power and superiority 
of Greek culture. He was determined to Hefcnae the world 
and to merge Asia with Europe by transplanting colonic of 
Greeks and Macedonians. In his army, Macedonians Greeks 
and Asiatics stood side by sidt He also f e | t that he could no! 
nile the world as a Macedonian, but must make concessions to 
the Persian world (Plate VI, p. Hc marri(:d Ko ^ t> ^ 

Astatic princess, and at a gorgeous wedding festive he obliged 
his officers and friends also to many the daughters of Asiatic 
nobles. 1 housands of Macedonians in the maf followed fl* 
example of their king and took Asiatic wives. He appointed 
Persian! to high offices and set them over provinces as satraps. 

He even adopted Persian raiment in part. 
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Amid all this he carefully worked out a plan of campaign w ai™ 
Iot the conquest of the w e stern Mediterranean, It included pbo^fori* 
Instructions for the building of a fleet of a thousand battleships 
with which to subdue Italy, SEdly, and Carthage It also p[armed Afirditcr- 
the construction of a vast roadway along the nortliem coast ran ™ 
of Africa, to be built at an appalling expense and to furnish a 
highway for his army from Egypt to Carthage and the Pillars of 
Hercules (Gibraltar). It is here that Alexander's statesmanship 
may be critic^ed- All this should have been dune immediately 
after the destruction of Persia. But Alexander seems not to 
have perceived that he coutd convert the Mediterranean shores 
into a unified empire under a single ruler much more effectively 
than he could unite and control the scattered and far-reaching 
lands of the remote Orient* 

What was to be his a\vn position in this colossal world-state 705. rwfi- 
of which he dreamed f In such a matter Alexander's imagina- aS*^ 
was without bounds. He had dreamed of having Ml Athos ila k# 

^ ntcfMdty 

canred into a vast statue of himself, with a town of ten thousand 
people in his right hand l And now he planned divinity for 
himself* The will of a god t m so far as a Greek might believe 
in him at all, was still a thing to which lie bowed without ques¬ 
tion and with no feeling that he was l>eing subjected to tyranny. 

Alexander found in this attitude of the Greek mind the solution 
of the question of his own position. Many a great Greek had 
come to tie recognized as a god, ami there was in Greek belief 
no sharp line dividing gods from men. He would have himself 
lifted to the realm of the gods, where he might impose his will 
upon the Greek cities without offense. This solution was the 
mote easy because it had for ages been customary to regard 
the king as divine In Egypt; where he a son of the Sun- 
god, and the idea was a common one in the Orient 

In Egypt therefore* seven years before, ho had deliberately Ak™ 
taken the timc t while a still unconq 11 ered Persian army was 
awaiting him in Asia* to march with a small following far out fcxztihrcnm 

pi Arivfi 

into the Sahara Desert to the oasis shrine of Amon (J 657 and 
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Fig. 305). Here in the vast solitude Alexander entered the 
hoty place alone. No one knew what took place there; but 
when he issued again he was greeted by the high priest of the 
temple ns the son of Zcus-Amon. Alexander took good care 
that all Greece should hear of this remarkable occurrence, but 


the Hellenes had to wait some years before they learned what 
it all meant 

FoUr }Care hter thc > oun & Vin E found that this divinity 
MuJdSadw, which he claimed lacked outward and visible manifestations 

Inf tllC fiFC-Ck. r— | .« - m 1 riMUj.il saw 

«tki of ihe tTL ^ ^ some outward observances which would 

d»£vca vividly suggest hb character as a god to the minds of the work! 

which he ruled. I le adopted oriental usages, among which was 
thc requirement that alt who approached him on official occa¬ 
sions should bow down to the earth and kiss his feet He also 








Fig. 205. Oasis ov Hiwa in the Sahara 


In ihifc oasis was Lb* tamout temple oF ihe Kgyplhn god An,Ott (ox 
Amman* {§ 657}- Ale Tender nwrchtd hither from che coast, a distance 
Of some iflo miles, and thcsce back td the Kile at Memphis, some 353 
ma pt P-4J4)- A modtm caravan require* twenty-one dayi Co 
Lhe Nile to thEs oasis, Such an orntLs is a deep depression in 
fl plateau; the level of the plateau fi seen the of the 
the light- Its fertility \i due to many springi qnd flowing wells 
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sent formaS notification to all the Greek dries that the league 
of which he had been head was dissolved, that lie was herico 
forth to be officially numbered among the goda of each city, 
and that as such he was to receive the State offerings which 
each city presented. 

Thus were introduced into Europe absolute monarchy and ^ Ahw . 
the divine right of kings. Indeed, through Alexander there was 
transferred to Europe much of the spirit of that Orient which ■Kvife^t* 
h:td been repulsed at Marathon and Salamis. But these mcas- * 
ures of Alexander were not the efforts of a weak mind to gratify 
a vanity so drunk with power that it could be satisfied only 
with superhuman honors. They were carefully devised political 
measures dictated hy State |»licy and systematically developed 
step by step for years. 

This superhuman station of the world-king Alexander was ^ _ __ 

ipiincd at tragic cose ed Alexander the Macedonian youth and 

Eu the group of friends and followers al>out him (§ 6^ \, Be- AJenwIcrii 

ncath the Persian robes of tlte Stattgod Alexander beat the d^™"* 

warm heart of a young Macedonian. He had lifted himself to 

an exalted and lonely eminence whither those devoted friends 

who had followed him to the ends of the earth could follow 

him no longer. Neither could they comprehend the necessity 

for measures which thus strained or snapped entirety those 

bonds of friendship which linked together comrades in arms. 

And then there were the Persian intruders treated like the 
equals of hi* personal friends {Plate Vj t p, ^S), or even placed 
over lhf«nt The tragic consequences of such a situation were 
inevitable. 

Early in those tremendous marches eastward, after Darius's 710, Ex*. 
death, I J hi 3 otas H son of Pannenb, had learned of a conspiracy' 
against Alexander's life* but his bitterness and estrangement 
were such that he failed to report his guilty knowledge to the fHc nAt^ 
king, The conspirators were aU given a fair and legal trial, and 
Alexander himself suffered the bitterness of seeing a whole 
group of his former friends and companions, including PhOotas, 
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condemned and executed in the presence of the army. The 
trusted Parmenso* father of Philotas, stilt guarding the Persian 
treasure at Ecbatana, was also implicated, and a messenger 
was sent back with orders for the old general's immediate exe¬ 
cution, This was but the beginning of the ordeal through which 


Fig. 2d6. Tuipl^ beside the Royal Palace at Babylux 
vmu Alexander presented Daily Offerings 


The German cxcavationa at Babylon (Fig. ru) have found the ruins ol 
a icn)p]e at the door of tbc RreaL palace 4plan., p, 165}, and the director 
of the work, Professor Kotdewey, has drawn the above restoration. The 
indent account* tell US ih&t Alexander was want to sacrifice every day 
at Lhis icmple on an attar, seen here before the door. He was restoring 
the ruined buildings of Babylon* especially the fallen temple tower, when 
he died. KuSde wey found ilat masses of earth frhich Alexander moved 


the man Alexander was to pass, in order that the world-king 
Alexander might mount tire throne of a god. 

Ctitua also, who had saved his life at I he Granicus, was filled 
with grief and indignation at Alexander's political course. At 
a royal feast, where these matters came up in conversation* 
Cliius was guilty of unguarded criticisms of Ms lord and then* 
entirely losing his self-mastery, he finally heaped such unbridled 
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reproaches upon die king that Alexander* rising in uncontrol¬ 
lable rage, seized a spear from a guard and thrust it through 
the bosom of the man to whom be owed hk life. As we see 
the young king thereupon sitting for three days in his tent* 
speechless with grief and remorse, refusing all food, and pre¬ 
vented only by hk officers from taking his own life, we gather 
some slight impression of the terrible personal cost of Alex¬ 
anders state policy, 

Similarly the demand that all should prostrate themselves ?n. Ex*- 
and kiss his feci on entering hk presence cost him the friend- 
ship of the historian Qdbstbenes* For, not long afterward, this 
friend was likewise found criminally guilty toward the king in 
connection with a conspiracy of the noble Macedonian pages 
who served Alexander, and he was put to deaths He was a 
nephew of the kings old teacher* Aristotle, and thus the friend¬ 
ship between master and royal pupil was transformed into 
bitter enmity. 

Qo his return to Babylon (Fig, ao6) t Alexander was over- 
come with grief at the loss of hk dearest friend Hcphsestion* 
who had just died. He arranged for his dead friend one of 
the most magnificent funerals ever celebrated. Then, as he was 
preparing for a campaign to subjugate the Arabian peninsula 
and leave him free to carryout his great plans for the conquest 
of the western Mediterranean, Alexander himsdf fell sick, ptob- 
ably as the result of a drunken debauch* and after a few days 
he died (323 d.c> He was thirty three years of age and had 
reigned thirteen years. 


QUESTIONS 

Section- 63. What wns the polity of Philip of Maccdon l Whst 
new developments in the art of warfare did he introduce? What did 
the Athenians think about his plans? Who were the two party 
leaders? What can you say of Demosthenes? What wns the out¬ 
come of Philip's struggle with the Greeks? Who succeeded Philip? 
J low was Philip's successor educated ? 
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Section 64. Discuss Alexander's relations with the Greeks, 
Whal was the outcome of their rebellion agiimH him? As whose 
champion did he contrive to nuke himself appear? Describe his con¬ 
quest of Asia Minor. Where and when did he meet 1he main Pend an 
army I 1 What was the result? What proposal did the Persian king 
make? What advice did Alexander receive I What did he do? 
What conflict arose? How did he dispose of the Phoenician fleet? 

Where did Alexander go after conquering Egypt? Describe to 
next encounter with the Persians. What happened to Darius lit? 
What had Lhus become of Egypt and Western Asia? To what great 
cities of the I 'ersian Empire did Alexander then go ? What liappened 
there? Describe the remote msrdica which he now undertook. Can 
you trace them on the map? What was the result of these marches? 

Section 65. What scientific enterprises did Alexander under¬ 
take? Discuss his plans for merging Greek and Asiatic dvifcuion. 
What further great plans of conquest did he have? What was to be 
to own position in the new empire? How hud he prepared for this 
position while he was in Egypt ? How did he require his new 
position 10 be recognized? Wh.n effect had al] this upon his friends? 
What happened lo Parmcmo? t.. aims? to Callmhencs? Where. 
whom and how did Alexander die? 

Kmr. The ftetL-h btflaw *hvw* ua E | re ]L,. ft c*^ by E j_ c xhcblfl * ^ 1hil 
batik-Edd c4 in mfsnory <&f tTi^ir fill™ Exeavuign hi^ dn- 

e]uscd bodici mil fp&jucn of the ^t tu funeral Ere, 
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PART IV. THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD IN THE HELLENISTIC AGE 
AND THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

CHAPTER XX 

T«E HEIRS OF ALEXANDER 

Section 66 . The Heirs of Alexander’s Empire 

Alexander has been well termed " the Great.' 1 Few men of 
genius, and certainly none in so brief a career, have left so in* 
dctiblc a mark upon the course of human affairs. By his remark' 
able conquests, be gained for the Greeks that/rVi tu .il supremacy, 
which their drUis/rtio/i, us we have seen, had long before attained. 

Nnrtft. The hpstJpfc'CC above a etew of AttEioeb in Syria, The 

Wtm drpiirrt battle among the geitefali of Alexander The " -rent at Iproi 1ft 
Vh^ Ln central A*U (j*i wj »*■** Seltutm totd nl Mb {) 7*8). 

He then founded ihb cEtjr of Arttiff* named after lib Antfedm. (f fiS). 

IE hJiil lv beam? agrraE Hffltmetoial ceiHet (| ?iS> h & m*#ft&tant rify of several 
Itoft&ad thoooitd inhabitant!, Many spelling cMthqW** We d«tmyetl the 
indent dty, ■Jbd. the modem town shown ifam lua l«i than thirty thoutind 
bMibtmis 
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His death in the midst of his colossal designs was a fearful 
calamity, for it made tit5possible forever the unification of Hellas 
and of ihe world by the power of that gifted race which was now 
dvilMng the world. Of hb line there remained in Macedonia a 
demented half brother and, erelong, Alexander II, the »»n of 
Rodina, bom in Asia after Alexander the Great's death. Con¬ 
flicts among the lenders at home swept away all these members 
of Alexander's family* even including his mother. 

TO. His generals in Babylonia found the plans for his great West- 

xEESdm* cm campaign lying among his papers, but no man possessed 
rairai'iT ,hc ecnius to cany them out. These able Macedonian com- 

manders were soon involved among themselves in 3 lung and 
tremendous struggle, which slumbered only to break out anew. 
The ablest of them was Alexander’s great general, Antigonus, 
who determined to gain control of alt the great Macedonian's 
vast empire. Then followed a generation of exhausting wars 
bv land and sea, involving the greatest battles thus far fought 
by European armies. Antigonus was killed, and Alexander’s 
empire fell into three main parts, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
'■ itb one of his generals or one of their successors at the head 
of each. In Europe, Macedonia was in the hands of Antigonus, 
grandson of Alexander's great commander of the same name. 
He endeavored to maintain control of Greece; in Asia must 
of the territory of the fonner Persian Empire was under the 
rule of Alexander's general, Sdeucus; while m Africa, Egypt 
was held by Ptolemy, one of the cleverest of Alexander’s 
Macedonian landers (see map |, p. 450), 

]? 6 ; ln Egypt- Ptolemy gradually made himself king, and became 

K nip ire of ^ founder of n. dynasty or family of successive kings, whom 
Oehdcmic* Wc ra || lt5C . Ptolemies, Ptolemy at once saw that he would be 
constantly obliged to draw Greek mercenary troops from Greece. 
With statesmanlike judgment he therefore'built up a fleet which 
gave hint the mastery of the Mediterranean. He took up his 
residence at the great harbor city of Alexandria, the city which 
Alexander had founded in the western Nile Delta. As a result 
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it became the greatest commercial port on the Mediterranean. 
Indeed, for nearly a century (roughly the third century n.c.) 
the eastern Mediterranean from Greece to Syria and from the 
to the Nile f Jets a was an Egyptian sea. ;\s a barrier 
against their Asiatic heals, the Ptolemies also took possession of 
Palestine and southern Syria. Thus arose an Egyptian empire 
in the eastern Mediterranean like that which we found nearly 
a thousand years earlier in our voyage up the Nile as we visited 
the great buildings of Thebes, hollowing the example of the 
Pharaohs (Fig, G* )„ the Ptolemies readied out also into the Red 
Sea with their fleets, and from the Indian Ocean to the Helles¬ 
pont, from Sicily to Syria* the Egyptian fleets doited the seas* 
bringing great wealth into the treasury of the ruler (map I, p, 450)- 
A (though these new Hellenistic rulers of Egypt were Euro¬ 
peans, they did not set up a Greek or European form of stale. 
They regarded themselves as the successors of the ancient 
Pharaohs, and like them they ruled over the kingdom of the 
Nile in absolute and unlimited power. To three Greek cities 
on the Nile* one of which was Alexandria, they granted the 
right to manage their ow r n local affairs, like a city of Greece. 
Otherwise there were no voting afizens among the people of 
Egypt* and just a* in ancient oriental days they had nothing 
whatever to say about the government or the acts of the ruler. 
The chief purple of the ruler's government was to secure 
from the country a* large receipts for his treasury as possible, 
in order that lie might meet Ehe expenses of his great war fleet 
and his army of Greek mercenaries. For thousands of years 
Egypt had bee n operating a great organization oi local officials* 
trained, to cany on the b Harness of assessing and collecting 
taxes 1 Fig. 40 j. The Greek states possessed no such organisa¬ 
tion, but the Ptolemies found it too useful to be interfered with. 
71 ic tiniest group of mud huts dong the river was ruled and 
controlled by such officials Thus the Macedonians ruling on 
the Nile were continuing an ancient oriental absolute monarchy 
The example of this ancient form of state, thus preserved, was 
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of far-reaching influence throughout the Mediterranean world, 
and finally displaced the democracies of the Greeks and Romans. 

Although they were not as powerful as the Ptolemies, the 
Sricurids, as we call Seleucus and has descendants, were the 
chief heirs of Alexander, for they held the larger part t>( his 
empire, extending from the >Egean to the frontiers of India. 
Its boundaries were not fixed* and its enormous extent made it 
very difficult to govern and maintain. The fleet of the Ptole¬ 
mies hampered the commercial development and prosperity of 
the Seleudds, who therefore found it difficult to reach Greece 
for trade, troops, or colonists. They gave special attention to 
the region around the northeast comer of die Mediterranean 
Teaching to the Euphrates, and hem the Sdeuetds endeavored 
to develop another Macedonia. Their empire is often called 
Syria, after this region. Here on the lower Uroutes, Seleucus 
founded die great city which he called Antioch (after his father,. 
Ahtkiehu>.. It finally enjoyed great prosperity and became the 
commercial rival of Alexandria and the greatest seat of com¬ 
merce in the northern Mediterranean (headpiece, p* 44 j\ 

In government the Sdcucids adopted a very different plan 
from that of the Ptolemies. Scleucus was in heartv sympathy 
with Alexander's plan of transplanting Greeks to Asia and thus 
of mingling Greeks and Asiatics. He and his son Antiochus 1 
founded scores of new Greek cities through Asia Minor, Syria, 
down the Two Rivers, in Persia, and far over on the borders 
of India. These cities were given self government on the old 
Greek plan ; that is, each dty formed a little republic, with its 
local affairs controlled by its own citizens. The great Sdeudd 
Empire was thickly dotted with these little free communities. 

To be sure they were under the king, and each such free 
city paid him tribute or taxes. The form which the royal 
authority took was the one, so ancient in the Orient, which. 
Alexander had already adopted. The ruler was regarded as 
a god to whom each community owed divine reverence and 
henoe obedience. This homage they paid without offense to 
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their feelings as free citizens. Greek life, with all the noble 
and beautiful things we haw learned it possessed, look root 
throughout Western Asia and was carried far into the heart 
of the great comment (see map I t p. 450^ 

Compared with her two great rivals in Egypt and Asia, 
Macedonia in Europe seemed smalt indeed 'Fhe tradition of 
independence still cherished fry the Greek states made the 
Macedonian leadership of the BalkartGrcek peninsula a diflF 
cult undertaking. Fighting for their liberty alter Alexander's 
death, they had proved too weak to maintain themselves against 
the Macedonian army; they were forced to submit, and the 
dauntless Demosthenes (§ 6E4), whose surrender along with 
other democratic leaders was demanded by the Macedonians* 
took his own life (see map I T p. 450). 
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While the second Anriganus* grandson of Alexanders general, 
was struggling to establish himself as lord of Macedonia and 
the Greeks, he was suddenly confronted by a new danger from 
the far North and West From France eastward to the lower 
Danube, Europe was now occupied by a vast group of Indo- 
European barbarians whom ive call Celts, or Gauls. They had 
penetrated into Italy after 400 (§ 813), and a century bier 

they were pushing far down into the Balkan Peninsula. By 
z8o Etc, they broke through the northern mountains* and 
having devastated Macedonia, they even invaded Greece and 
reached the sacred oracle of the Greeks at Delphi. The bar¬ 
barian torrent overflowed also into Asia Minor, where a body 
of the invaders settled and gave their name to a region after¬ 
wards called Galatia. Antigonus II completely defeated the 
barbarians in Thrace and drove them out of Macedonia, of 
which he then became king (277 n,c*). This overwhelming 
flood of northern barbarians deeply impressed the Greeks, and 
left its mark even on the art of the age, as we shall see (■§ 736). 

After the repulse of the Gauls, Antigoncs II took up the 
problem of restoring his empire and establishing his power. 
The Egyptian fleet held complete command of the ./Egeaii and 
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thwarted him in every effort to control Greece, As Antioch us 
in Asia was suffering fmm the Egyptian fleet in the same way 
($ 7tS), the two rulers, Antigonus and Antiochus, formed an 
alliance against Egypt The energetic Aniigonus built a war 
fleet at vast esfrensc. In a long naval war with the Ptolemies, 
which went on at intervals for fifteen years, Antigonus twice 
defeated the Egyptian fleet. As the lax descendants of the 
earlier Ptolemies did not rebuild the Egyptian fleet, both 
Macedonia and Asia profited by this freedom of the eastern 
Mediterranean, but not lung after these Macedonian naval 
victories, trouble arose in Greece, which involved Macedonia in 
another long war with the Greek states. 

Section 67. The Decline of Greece 

Greece was no longer commercial leader of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The victories of Alexander the Great had opened the 
vast Persian, Empire to Greek commercial colonists, who poured 
into ail the favorable centers of trade. Not only did Greece 
decline In population, but commercial prosperity and Lhe leader¬ 
ship in trade passed eastward, especially to Alexandria anti 
Antioch, and also to die enterprising people of Rhodes and 
the merchants of Ephesus. As the Greek cities lost their 
wealth they could no longer support fleets or mercenary 
armies, and they soon became too feeble to protect themselves. 

Iliey naturally began to combine in alliances or federations 
for mutual protection. Not long after 3 o Q ac. two such 
leagues were already in existence, one on each side of the 
Corinthian Guif. On the south side of the gulf was the 
Achrean lastguc and on the north side that of the .Etolians. 
Such a league was in some ways a kind of dny United States, 
league had its genemt elected each year and commanding 
the combined army of ah the cities; it had also its other officials, 
who attended to all matters of defense and to all relations with 
foreign states outside the league. Each city, however, took care 
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of its own local affairs, like the levying and collecting of taxes* 
But [he two leagues were mostly hostile to each ocher, and while 
they were successful for a time in throwing off Macedonian 
leaderships h was too late for a general federation of all the 
Greek states, and a United States of the Greeks never existed. 

One reason for this was that Sparta and Athens refused to 
join these leagues. The Adrians endeavored to force Sparta 
into their league, hut the gifted Spartan king Cteomcnes de* 
feated them in one battle after another His victories and his 
reorganization of the Slate restored to Sparta some of her old- 
time vigor. The Acbeans were obliged to call on Macedonia 
for help, and in this way Cleomenes was defeated and I he 
Spartans were finally crushed But the Achrean League was 
thereafter subject to Macedonia and never enjoyed liberty 
again. Henceforth the Macedonians were lords of all Greece 
except the - Ktolian League. Meantime, while keeping out of 
the leagues, Athens preserved her sclf-g-ivcmnient by securing 
recognition of her neutrality and liberty by the great powers, 
first by ILgypt und later by Koine In spite of her 

political feebleness, Athens was still the home of those high 
and noble things in Greek civilization, of which we have already 
learned something and to the further study of which we 
must now turn. 


QUESTIONS 

Section 66. What were the most important consequences of 
Alexander's death? What survivors of his line were there? What 
did his generals do? What was the result of a generation of fighting 
among them p Into what main divisions did Alexander's empire fall ? 
Who mkd these divisions ? What was the policy of ihe first Piolemy? 
What was the result? What was at first the extent of Ptolemaic 
power? What kind of government did the Ptolemies establish in 
Egypt? Would you describe It as oriental or Greek? W» ft firum 
dally belter organised than the Greek states ? In what respect? 

What was the extent of the Sefeudd Empire at first? How were 
the Scleutids hampered in the Mediterranean? To whar region did 
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they give special attention? What great city did they found there? 
What kind of a government did the Sekurids establish ? What can 
you say of thei: Greek cities? Were such cities after all as free 
as Athens had once been? What form did the authority of the 
Selcudds take? 

What was the first serious obstacle in the way of Macedonian 
leadership of the Italkan-Unxk peninsula? What did Antigonus. II 
accomplish by land? by sea? What was the extent of the Macedo¬ 
nian JCmpire tsee map l r p, 450)? 

hECTJoS G7. What were now Lite leading commercial dries of (he 
Mediterranean ? In what direction had commercial leadership shifted? 
What was the reason? What did die Greeks do? What happened 
to Greece commercially? politically? Did a federation of all the 
Greeks arise ? 

Note. The tiilpket befro^ fen ihe rifthl) m □ pleasing example r>f (he Alesi- 
ftndnflii art ef rao*ak — the tin of pairing together brightly roSorttt bits ^.S 
Or re pnrt forming figure* or design! with them h as a ehfctd put* (ogtiKtra 
punte picture. It waa --m M Egyptian KrV*liid.h raetttfed mudi further by 
the tirffl;* at Alexandria, where they netm, uj have learned lt P and used k in 
cukrny beautiful pavement! (J fjf), The y den cepfcd many M Egyptian 
*»%»*, a M«h ** ihli at ^erti bc£ew p m nghr) r width *-ji taken from an old 
Egyptian painting freen below, at Left) ■herwing q cat with* bird [n her moUith 
and ibo two mnre under h^r Forepjw* u-'id hindpaw*. The gTEiteit sample 
of awnic P tire copy of die painting of the battic uf Usuz { Llg, a*j) T 

















CHAPTER XXI 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


Section 6S, Cities, ArchitectL'r e, and Art 


The three centuries following the death of Alexander we cali 
the Hellenistic Age, meaning the period in which Greek civili¬ 
zation spread throughout the ancient world, especially the Orient 
and was itself much modified by die culture of the Orient 
Alexanders conquests placed Asia and Egypt in the hands of 
Macedonian rulers who wore in civilization essentially Greek. 
Their Language nus the Greek spoken in Attica, TTic Orientals 
found the affairs of government carried on in the Greek lan¬ 
guage (Fig. 307) v they transacted business with multitudes of 
Greek merchants* they found many Greek books, attracting 
them to read Attic Greek became the tongue of which every 
man of education must be master. Thus the strong Jewish cotn- 
munity living at Alexandria now found it necessary to translate 


737, Tin; 
lMknlwie 
Age — su- 
pnrEnacy of 
ihe Greek 
IjJigiage 


S T uri- The ibovc head^fen tbow* ta tht nlA palflMrM apt til (*m the left), 
niih whkh «e are farailLir on the Nite (FE,g L J6>. The Egyptian! were the first 
la talcc the pittemt of their d*e&ratrve art the tvtm* of plant life, Then 
eortiplr hii mfluerKed deeemta art itaee. Thin this palm-tree eoluinfi fan 
the ri&ht> was bcinwcd from Egypt by tht Hellenistic architetti of iVrgarmm. 
Such nn rajfitple atom descriy that the idea uf ulcing dwani^n; 
fomu from (he TegetnhSc wtfiltl mi Mcqirired by the Greeks fnran abroad , and the 
Qvtirthhn Coliitnti i F%. 193) waa doubti™ aufigeited in the kubc way, 
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the books of the Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek, In 
order that their educated men might read them. While the 
country people of the East might learn k imperfectly, Attic 



Hir. 2Qj. I in: Rosetta Stoke, bearing the Same Lvscstirriox 
ix Greek (Cj and Egyptwm (A and B)* 


Greek became, nevertheless, the dsilv language of the great 
ritles and of an enormous world stretching from Sicily ( Mg, 257) 
and southern Italy eastward on both sides of the Mediterranean 
and thence far into the Orient 
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Civilized life in the rides was attended with more comfort and 73a, in* 
better equipped than ever before. The citizen's house, if he were EmS md 
in easy circumstances, might be built of stone nrnsoniy. 'fhe 
oid central court was now often surrounded on all four sides 
by a pleasing colonnaded porch (Fig. 208). Most of the rooms 
were still small and bare, but the large living room, lighted 
from the court, might be floored with a bright mosaic pavement 
1 tailpiece, p, 453), while the w alls were plastered and adorned 
with decorative paintings, or even veneered with marble If the 
owners wealth permitted. The furniture was more elaborate 
and artistic; there might be carpets and hangings 1 as id the 
house now for the first time possessed its own water supply* 

* This famous inscription m two languages. It was wn?t£ n in Greek 
because the ttnpige of the government wa* Greek and also beat use 
tliere were so many Greek-speaking people in Egypt 7^7). At the 
same time., as the stone vu to be a public record, it was necessary [hat 
it should be read by Egyptians, who knew no Greek, just as in some 
New England factory towns notices arc now put «p in both English and 
Italian. The document wu* therefore first written out with pen and ink, 
just as we would do it. In ordinary Egyptian handwriting,. Called by ihe 
Egyptians demotic {see Fig. j E for explanation). This dcttlOlic copy was 
then Cut en the stone where it occupies the middle fH). The ptiesti 
also wrote out the document in the ancient sacred hieroglyphics,, and 
they put this hieroglyphic form in the place of honor at the top of the 
Stone IA), where the two corner* have since been broken off and lo*L 
Uoth of ihefC two forms, then, are Egyptian — the upper (.-f) correspond¬ 
ing to our print, the lower (J?) corresponding to our handwrhing, The 
Greek translation Of the Egyptian we ste at the bottom f C>- The Stone 
was intended as a public record of certain honors which the Egyptian 
priests were extending to the Greek king, one of the Ptolemies, in 
195 ir.c. After it fell down and was broken, the stone had been buried 
in rubbish fur many centuries, when the soldiers of Napoleon accident¬ 
ally found it white digging trenches near the Rosetta mouth of the 
Nile in 1799. Hence it is called the Rosetta Stone, It was afterward 
captured by the British and is now in the British M ntemn. Alter 
Ghampollionhad learned the sign* inlhe name? of Cleopatra, Ptolemy,, 
and some others (Fig- 76}, he was finally able to read also the hiero¬ 
glyphic form of this Rosetta document £_-fh because the Greek IratU- 
lation cold him what the hieroglyphic form meant. It was in this way 
that the Rosetta Stone became the key by which Egyptian hieroglyphic 
was ded phe red. The stone » a th ick aUb of black basalt, 3 feet 4 i inches 
Wide and 3 feet ^ inches high. 
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The streets also were equipped with drainage channels or pipes, 
a thing unknown in the days of Pericles, 

The daily life of the time has been revealed to us, ns it went on 
in Egypt, in a vast quantity of surviving household documents. 
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Fig. 208. Plan of a House ok a Wealth v Geleick is tiie 
Heixekistic Age 


The rooms are arranged around a central court [.!/) 'which is open to the 
iky* A roofed porch with columns (tailed a peristyle! *urrounds ihe 
court{rf, Rg. 56!. The main entrance is at A", with the FQOiu of the door¬ 
keeper on the light fjf)< At the Comer in a shop ( Ay, C+ /?, anti A are 
for Keraga and housekeeping. F is a back-door entry through which 
supplies were deliveredf it contained a stairway to the second floor, 
<; wile, used as a tfliaEl living room. Tt had a huitt in divnn. and the 
entire side toward the peristyle was open. The finest room In the hou-ws 
wna //, meaiuring about 16 by 2$ feel, with a mosaic floor {tailpiece, 
p. 45a), in seven colors, and richly decorated walls, ft was lighted by 4 
large door and two windows. A H was a little sleeping room, with a large 
marble bath tub; otherwise ihe sleeping rooms were all on the second 
floor + which cannot now be reconstruct*d r /was a second tiny shop* 
This bouse was excavated by the French on the island of Delos 


Among the common people ordinary receipts and other busi¬ 
ness memoranda were scribbled with ink on bits of broken 
pottery ( Fig, *09)* which coat nothing. For more important 
document however* a piece of papyrus paper was used 
(*%■ Such papers accumulated in the house, just as our 
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old lettexfe and papers do. In the rainless dtntaie of Egypt 
they have survived in great numbers in the rubbish heaps now 


covering the remains of 
die bouses of this age 
{} 158 and fig. 2 1 i), 
W'q can read a father's 
or a mothers invitation 
to the wedding of a 
daughter; tlte letter of 
a father to a worthy son 
absent at school; the 
repentant confessions of 
a wayward son who has 
nut away from home; 
the assurances of sym¬ 
pathy from a friend 
when a family has lost a 
son, a father, a mother, 
or a brother. Indeed, 
these documents disclose 
to us tiie daily intercourse 
bet wool friends and rela¬ 
tives, j ust sudi matters 
arc revealed by letters 
w hich pass between our- 
selves at the present 
day. Such Wurth pictures, 
thoughtlessly penned by 
long-vanished fingers, 
make the distant life of 
this far-off age seem 
surprisingly near and 
real ( Mgs. ?iaand 253)* 




Fir;. 209 . I J OTSHF 4 tn DOCUMENT FROM 
THE Rt-IVS OF AS KuVFTIAN Town 


Thousands 
Hellenistic , 

Written with 
of broken pottery. 


documents of the 
urvivtrd in Egypt, 
ink on fl|£IUt|U4 
ting 


i% 729 }. This spectenen records a receipt 
for Lind rent and doses thus: n Fume I os, 
the son of rfermuJos, being asked Eo do 
so, wrote for him, because he himself 
writes too ♦lowly .* 1 The giver of the 
receipt probably could not write he all 
and, to AVOtd this humiliating Confession, 
Bays that he wrote " too slowly H | The hand 
which Eumclns wrote for him is the rapid- 
running business hand written by the 
Greeks of this age. Very different from 
the capital letters which the G reek erntterv 
p.iinE era made five centurtes earlie 
piece, p. zSz). A modetri coil* 
even though very familiar 
Greek, would be unable 


The numerous new cities which this great Hellenistic Age 
brought forth were laid out on a very systematic plan, with the 
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streets at right angles and the buildings in rectangular blocks 
(Fig. 2 12). decent excavation has uncovered as many as eleven 
metal water pipes side by -vide crossing a street under the pave¬ 
ment. Hut there never was any system of public-street lighting 
in the ancient world. I n die public buildings also a great change 
had taken place. In Pericles' time the great state buildings were 
the temples (§ 573). But now the architects of the Mdlenistic 
Age began to design targe and splendid buildings to house the 
offices of the government 

These fine public buildings occupied the center of the city 
when.' in early Greek and oriental cities the castle of the king 



Fig. a to. A Pafyhcs Letter rolled up and sealed run 
Delivery 

Larfje number* ai such letters have* been found in the rubbish of the 
ancient towns of Egypt {Fig- 253). Their appearance when unrolled 
may he seen in Fip. 253, and the remarkable glimpses mto ancient life 
which they afford are well iUimraicd by the same letter 

had once stood. Near by was the spacious market square, sur¬ 
rounded by bng colonnades ; for the Greeks were now making 
large use of this aiiy and beautiful form of architecture con¬ 
tributed by Egypt Here nrmch private business of the citizens 
was transacted. There was, furthermore, a handsome building 
containing an audience room with seats arranged like a theater. 
The Assembly no longer met in the open air (Fig. 179), but 
held its sessions here, as did the Council also. The architects 
had also to provide gymnasiums and baths, a race track, and 
a theater. Even a small city of only four thousand people* like 
Frtene in Asia Minor* possessed all these buildings (Fig. 212), 
besides several temples, one of which was erected by Alexander 
himself. It is very instructive to compare such a little Hellenistic 
city as Prime with a modem town of four thousand inhabitants 
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in America. Our modem houses are much more roomy and 
comfortable* hut our ordinary public buildings, like our court¬ 
houses and town halls* make but a poor showing as com¬ 
pared with those of little Priene over two thousand years ago. 



Fig. jm. Ktupts of tiie Ancient Tows of Elephantine un 
am Island qf the Same Name in the Nile 


This inland U at the foot of the First Cataract. 5 miles below Phils (Plate 
V f P- 4 - 14 h When the sun-dried-brick houses which we see here feil 
down iH they covered the owner 1 * bouschoEd papers, which in the 
WlTilefl climate of Ejjypt have been remarkably wett preserved (see 
especially Fig. iji). Some of these houses arc as old as the twenty- 
.evenih century and the oldest papym* documents dug out here 
are therefore as old as (he Pyramid Age (Kig, #)• Others are much 
birr, like the Aramaic papers of the Hebrew colony iFig., 1J11. Most 
of the document* found here, however, arc from the Hellenistic Age 
or later, and arc therefore in Greek, like [he young soldierY letter 
(Fig. 153b which was found at another place like (his one, or the certifi¬ 
cate shown in F]g. ^67. Near here was Eratosthenes' well (§ 745) 

On one side of the market there opened a building ended 
a basilica, lighted by roof windows, forming a clerestory 
(Fig, 271), which the Hellenistic architects had seem im Egypt 
(Fig. 6S), At the same time they had become acquainted with 
the arch in Asia Minor* whither it had passed from the Fertile 
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Crescent (Figs. £2 and 506). They began occasionally to intro¬ 
duce arches into their buddings 1, Fig. 224 p although we recall 
that Greek buildings had never before employed the arch* 

'I'bus the Orient P which had contributed the colonnade to Greek 
architecture (Fig. 167), now furnished two more great forms, 
the clerestory and the arch, but the Greeks never made great 
use of the arch. 

If a litilc provincial Greek city like Prime possessed such t» Aiex- 
splendid public buildings, an imperial capital and va^t commercial rominfj^ 
city like Alexandria was correspondingly mote magnificent In ^iESk 
numbers, wealth, commerce,, power, and in all the arts of civili¬ 
zation, it was now the greatest city of the whole ancient world. 

Along the harbors stretched extensive docks, where ships which 
had braved the Atlantic storms along the coasts of Spain and 
Africa moored beside oriental crafe which bad penetrated the 

* This little city when eictnbcd proved io be almost a tecond Fompeii 
(F'Lg. 255). only older. Above on the top of the cliff P was the citadel 
with it 1 jath leading up id it iftt* C shows the masonry flume which 
brought the mountain water down into the town. Entering the town one 
pined through the gwte m A", and up a straight ilrect to the little pro- 
vision-market square f/-h Just above the market was the temple of 
Athena (/J, bulk by Alexander himself- Then one entered the spacious 
business market (.1/i, surrounded by fine colonnades, Mm shops 

behind [hem, except on one *ldc (under A‘\ where there was a stately 
hall for business and festive occasions, like ihe basilica halls which wtie 
corning In at this time among the Greek* | Fig, ^7^ 3 >- Beyond (at A') 
were the offices of the city government, the hall in which the Council 
and Assembly met, and the theater fAK At <7 wai the temple of Isis 
IP 657b and in the foreground were the p-mmuium [F\ and the sta¬ 
dium IQ\. The Wash-mom here Still contains the marble basins and the 
lion-headed spouts from which the water flowed. An attached open hall 
was used for school instruction and lecturer 1 S Z141 Above the scats 
of the stadium (0 was a beautiful L*o|onnade fco feet .lofiii, for pleasure 
strolling between the Uhlctic events, to enjoy the grand view of the sea 
upon which the audience looked down. The Isouses fronting directly on 
the Street were mostly like the one in Fig, Z0&; but the finer ones 
in the region of the theater f £) and the temple of Athena (/) were of 
WelUjnmed stone masonry and hid no shops in fronL Around the 
whole city was a Htronjr wall of masonry fc wHth a gate at east (//} and 
west |A1. white along the street outside these gate* were the tombs of 
the ancestors u at Athens i headpiece, p. 425). 
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gates of the Indian Ocean (| 104) and gathered the wares of 
tf>e vast oriental world beyond. Side by side on these docks 
lay bars of tin from the British Isles with bolts of silk from 



Fig. 215. The Lighthouse or the Harbor of Alexandria 
in the Hellenistic Ace. (After Thiersch) 

The harbor of Alexandria (see comer map, p. 434) Waj prelected by 
9.0 Utand called Pharo-s, which was connected With the city by a cause¬ 
way of stone. Ort the ishnd. and bearing its name (FIutdi), wm built 
(alter 300 b.c,) a vast stone lighthouse, some 370 feet high (that ia, over 
thlny stories like those of a modem skyscraper). It shows how vast 
wit the commerce and wealth of Alexandria Only a generation after il 
waa founded by Alexander the GrcU, when k became the New York or 
Liverpool of she ancient world, the greatest port on the Mediterranean 
tl 73 jh The Pharos lower, the first of j[i kind, waa influenced \n design 
by oriental architecture, -and in its [urn it furnished the model for the 
eifiicit church spires, and also for she minarets of the Mohammedan 
mosques {Tig. a?2). It stood for about sixteen hundred years, the 
greatest lighthoilie in the world, and did not M until 13:6 A.D. 

China and rolls of cotton goods from Indh, The growing com¬ 
merce of the city even required the establishment of government 
banks. From far across the sea the mariners approaching at 
night could catch the gleaming of a lofty beacon shining from 
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a gigantic lighthouse tower (Fig, 513) which marked the 
entrance of the harbor of Alexandria. This wonderful tower, 
the tallest building ever erected by a Hellenistic engineer, was 
a descendant of the old Babylonian temple tower (tailpiece, 
p, [ jro), with which it was closely related (Fig. 272). 

From the deck of a great merchant ship of over four thou- 73^ 
sand tons the incoming traveler might look cityward beyond 
the lighthouse and behold, the great war fleet of the Ptolemies gift of 9 uch 
(5 716) outlined against the green masses of the magnificent S> jrl “ 
royal gardens. Here, embowered in rich tropical verdure, rose 
the marble residence of the Ptolemies, occupying a point of 
land which extended out into the sea and formed the east side 
of the harbor (see map, p. 434). From the royal parks of the 
Persian kings and the villa gardens of the Egyptians { Fig. 51) 
the 11 die rustic rulers and their architects had learned to appre¬ 
ciate the beauty of parks and gardens artistically laid out and 
adorned with tropical trees, lakes, fountains, and sculptured mon¬ 
uments. Thus the an of landscape gardening, combined with a 
systematically planned city, — an art long familiar to the archi¬ 
tects of the Orient, — was also being cultivated by Europeans. 

At the other end of the park from the palace were grouped 
the marble buildings of the Royal Museum, with its great 73 ?-™'^ 
librarv, lecture halls, exhibition rooms, courts and porticoes, Sn^i 0 [ Afe*- 
and living rooms for the plulosophers and men of science who Mld ™ 
resided in the institution. In the vicinity was the vast temple of 
Sernpis, the new State god (5 764), and further in the city were 
the magnificent public buildings, such as gymnasiums, baths, sta¬ 
diums, assembly hall, concert halt, market places, and basilicas, 
all surrounded by the residence quarters of the citizens. L nfor- 
tunatcly, not one of these splendid buildings still stands. Even 
the scanty ruins which survive cannot be recovered, because in 
most cases the modem dty of Alexandria is built over them. 

We are more fortunate in the case of Pcrgamum (map II, 730. 
p 450), another splendid dty of lliis age which grew up 
under Athenian inlluenccs (Tig. 314)- Out of the kings of 
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Pcrgamum defeated and beat off the hordes of Gauls coming 
in from Europe ($ jis> This achievement greatly affected the 
art which Attic sculptors, supported by the kings of Pen&raum. 
were creating there. They wrought heroic mat 


Fit;. 2 E 4, ReSTU RATION OF TIi uPl RUC BffLDINOS OF PBkUAltirit, 

A Hellenistic Ctrv of Asia Minos. (After Thiersch) 

PergTlimtm* on the west coast of Asia Minor (are map U, p. 4 w, became 
a flourishing city-kingdom in the third CtnruTy it,c r under the successor? 
of Alexander the Great (f 73fl>. The dwellings of the citizens were all 
lower down, in front of the group of building*ah own here, These public 
building? Stand on three terrace* — lower, middle, and upper The 
large kwtr terrace M) Was the main market place, adorned with a vast 
square marble alia t ef Zctl* r haring colonnades on three sides h beneath 
which wai a long sculptured bind (frieze) of warring gods and giants 
{Fig-2 17I- On the middSt terrace f B], behind the colonnades, waa the 
famous library of I r er|ramuin H where the stone bases of library ihcEves 
Milt survive. The terrace fC) once combined the palace of the 
king; the temple now there wa 5 built hy ihe Roman Emperor Trajan 
in the second Century ld. 


the Northern barbarians in the tragic moment of death in battle: 
with a dramatic impressiveness which has never been surpassed 
(Figs, 215 and 216). Reminiscences of this same struggle with 
the Gauls were also suggested by an enormous band of relief 
sculpture depicting the mythical battle between the god* and the 









Fig. 215. A Gallic Chieftain m Defeat slaying firs Wifje 
and Him-self 


■\Vilh. one {land lie supports til* d/mg wife. anil Citing a terrible glance 
at the jiumimg enemy, he plunges his sword into his own breast. The 
tremendous power cl\h€ barbarian"s muscular figure ts in startling con^ 
trust With the helpless limbs at the woman. The beholder feets both 
terror at the wild impetuosity ot the Northern barbarian* and at the 
lame time involuntary sympathy with his unconquerable courage, which 
prefers death* fur himself and hia loved one. to shameful captivity 
among the victors (I 













Figs. 2x6 and 217. Sculptl-kes of Hellenistic Pe&ganuh 


Above jFjjf. 2i6) Is & Gallic trumpeter* as he sinks in deaE h with his 
trumpet at his feet (j 73 $h Be3ow I Fig;, nj) is 1 part or the fri™ 
around the great altar of Zeus at Fcrgimum (Fig. 214)1 Is pictures the 
mythical struggle between godi and giants, A Riant at the left, whose 
limbs end in serpents, raises ever his head a great stone to hurl It at 
the goddess on the right {$ 7 jfi) 


















Fig, 21S. The Death of LaocoOk anh his Two Sons 

Thtj famous group was wrought some nme in ihc first century by 
■\geaander of Rhodes and two other ralpum, perhaps his son*. h shows 
the priest Lagoon sinking down upon the altar, by which ho had been 
ministering, in a last agonising Struggle with ihc deadly serpents which 
enfold him and hit iwn son*. It is one of the most marvelous represents 
lions of human suffering ff 7j;) ever created by art. but it does not move 
us with such sympathy M the death of the Gillie chieftain [Fig- -> J). 
We should place with these work* (Figs. 21j-JlS) the sarcophagus reliefs 
of Alexander [Hate VI, p- 4^1 and the mosaic picture M the battle of 
I HUS (Fig- * 02 ) aJ the supreme creations of ancient art 









Fid, 219, GkpiiLK Ttimpuls at Fastum in Suuthkkn It a lv 

F.TsEum (Greek. ope of the early Greek colonica in [He vicinity of Naples, pOsACSSCi ift'iLiy 

lhe ftiltu i-4 Ihtec Greek temples. The temple of NVptume Jpo-nddon), ih e finest of the group, b the 
best^ preserved Greek tetnjde OUt-Mde of AirU'a. Hoi It toward the end of tire bixlh century, arid perhaps 
££ Ute U I 500 It.C- h it Jn one Of the nohlest examples of archaic Greek architecture (35 4 ^S» 7'''?} 
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giants (Fig- 217), Tills vast work extended almost cniirdy 
around a colossal altar (Fig, 214) erected by the kings of Per- 
gamum in honor of Zeus, to adorn the market place* of tiie city. 
It was the works of the Athenian sculptors which ' 
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spired compositions of such tragic and overwhelming power, 
of such violent and thrill- m lartfophagua: 

tShodisn 
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Lw0nn 


mg action* at Fergamurm 
Some of these Athenian 
works have survived. 

They are best illustrated 
by the reliefs on a wonder¬ 
ful marble sarcophagi 
showing Alexander 
Great winning 
of Issus p and agaii 
gaged in a lion 
(Plate VI f p. 46SX This 
sculpture of vigorous ac¬ 
tion in supremely tragic 
moments was also very 
beautifully followed out 
by a group of eminent 
sculptors on the island 
of Rhodes* which was a 
prosperous republic in the 
Hellenistic Age (I 734). 

Most of their works have 
perished, hut those which 
have survived are among 
the most famous works of sculpture from 
One of them depicts the Trojan priest 
sons as they are crushed to death in the 
serpents (Fig, 3 ■&)> 

The meat Greek painters of ibis age show the same tendert- 733, Fajiuin* 
des as does the sculpture. They loved to depict dramane and 


Fig* 220. Hi' i i fs k-tic Portrait 
Hkad in Bronze 

This magnificent head of an unknown 
man* with wonderful ftpre$enLatlon, 
of the ham was recovered from the 
boii&m of the The cyts ate in- 
Said as in [be old Egyptian broiuc 
head (Fig, 53}. It is now m the 
Museum of Athens 
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tragic incidents at the supreme moment. Their original works 
have all perished, but copies of some of them have survived, 
painted on the walls as interior decorations of fine houses or 
wrought in mosaic as floor pavement. It is the art of mosaic 
which has preserved to us the wonderful painting of Alexander 
charging on the Persian king at Issus, hy an unknown Alex¬ 
andrian painter of the Hellenistic Age ( Fig, 201). 

Both the sculptors and painters of this age made wonderful 
progress hi portraiture, and their surviving works now begin to 
furnish us a continuous stream of portraits which show us how 
the great men of the age really looked (Fig. 220), Unfortu¬ 
nately these portraits are ail works of the ttulptors in stone or 
metal, either as statues and busts or as reliefs, especially on 
medallions and coins; tile portraits executed by the fainter 
in colors or wooden tablets have all perished, Alexander's 
favorite painter was Apelles, In one of his portraits of Alex¬ 
ander, the horse which (he king was riding was said to have 
been painted with such lifeltkencss that on one occasion □ 
passing horse trotted up to it and whinnied. Liter examples 
of this art of portrait painting have survived attached to 
mummies in Egypt (Plate VIII, p, 654). 

Section 69. Inventions and Science ; Libraries 
and Literature 

The keen and wide-awake intelligence of this wonderful age 
was everywhere evident, but especially in the application of 
science to the work and needs of daily life. It was an age 
of inventions, like our own. An up-to-date man would install an 
automatic door opener for the doorkeeper of his house, and a 
washing machine which delivered water and mineral soap as 
needed. On his estate olive oil was produced by a press oper¬ 
ating with screw pressure. Outside the temples the priests set 
up automatic dispensers of holy water, while a water sprinkler 
operating hy water pressure reduced the danger of fire. The 
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application of levers, cranks, screws, and cogwheels to daily 
work brought forth cable roads for use in lowering stone from 
lofty quarries, or water wheels for drawing water on a large 
scale. A similar cndles&chain apparatus was used for quickly 
raising heavy stone missiles to be discharged from huge missile- 
hurling war machine&t some of which even operated by air 
pressure. As we go to see the H movies,’ 1 ' so the people 
crowded to the market place to view the automatic theater, in 
which a clever mechanician presented an old Greek tragedy of 
the Trojan War in five scenes, displaying shipbuilding, the 
launch of the fleet, the voyage* with the dolphins playing in 
the water atiout the vessels* and finally a storm at sea, with 
thunder and lightning, amid which the Greek heroes promptly 
went to the bottom. Housekeepers told stories of the simpler 
days of their grandmothers, when there was no running water 
in the house and they actually had to go out and fetch it a long 
way from the nearest spring, 

A public dock, either a shadow clock, such as the Egvpiian 
had had in his house for over a thousand years (Fig. 74), or a 
water clock of Greek invention (Fig. aai), stood in the market 
place and furnished all the good townspeople with the hour of 
die day. The Ptolemies or the priests under them attempted 
to improve the calendar by the insertion every' fourth year of a 
leap year with an addition a! day* but the people could not be 
roused out of the rut into which usage had fallen, and every¬ 
where they continued to use the inconvenient moon month of 
die Greeks. There was no system for the numbering of the 
years anywhere except in Syria, where the Sclcudds gave each 
year a number reckoned from the beginning of their sway. 

The mo&t remarkable man of science of the time was prob¬ 
ably Archimedes, He lived in Syracuse, and one of Ins famous 
feats was die arrangement of a scries of pulleys mid levers, 
which so multiplied power that the king was able by turning a 
light crank to move a large three-masted ship standing fully 
loaded on the dock, and to launch it into the water. After 
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witnessing such feats as this the people easily believed his 
proud boast, " Give me a place to stand on and I will move the 
earth.'" He devised such powerful and dangerous ivar machines 
that he greatly aided in defending his native city from rapture by 

the Romans (■§ &6S). 
But Archimedes was 
far more than an 
inventor of practical 
appliances, lie was 
a scientific invesiiga- 
tor of the first rank. 
He was able to prove 
to the king that one 
of tiie monarches gold 
crowns was not of 
pure metal, because 
be load discovered the 
principle of determin¬ 
ing the proportion of 
kiss of weight when 
an object is immersed 
in water. He was 
thus the discoverer 
of what science now 
calls specific gravity. 
Besides his skill in 
physics he was also 
the greatest of am 
dent mathematicians 
(I 744}. 

Archimedes was in close correspondence with his friends in 
Ataandna, who formed the greatest body of scientists in the 
ancient world. They lived together at the Museum, where thev 
vere pad salaries and supported hy the Ptolemies. They 
formed the first scientific institution founded and supported by 



V\u. =2i, Thb Tows Clock: or Athens 

IN' THE HeLLELVISTIC AGE 

ThLi tower. Commonly called the w Tower 
of ibe SYjnds.” now stands among modern 
i, but once looked out on the Athenian 
market plate {§ 564). The arches it the left 
support pvt of an ancient channel which 
supplied the Wartcr lor the operation of a 
vutr clock m the lower. Such docks were 
mure or less like bourgbiMes, the flowing 
wuter filling 4i given measure in 4 given time 
like the iand In ihe hnutgla**, This torer 
built in the luc century H.C., when Athens 
™ under the control of Rome 
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a government Without financial anxieties they could devote 
themselves to research, for which the halls, laboratories, and 
library of the institution were equipped Thus the scientists 
of the Hellenistic Age, especially this remarkable group at 
Alexandria* became the founders of systematic scientific ro 
search, and their books formed the sum or body of scientific 
knowledge for nearly two thousand years, until the revival of 
science in modern limes. 

The very first generation of scientists at the Alexandrian 744, siathc- 
Museum boasted a great name in mathematics which is still 
famous among us—- that of hud id, His complete system of 
geometry was so logically buiti up, that in modem England Aiutudam 
Euclid's geometry is still used as a schoolbook—the oldest 
schoolbook in use to-day* Archimedes then* for the first time + 
developed what is now called higher mathematics— certain 
difficult and advanced mathematical processes the knowledge 
of which having in the meantime been lost had to be redis¬ 
covered in modem times. Along with mathematics much prog¬ 
ress was also made in astronomy. The Ptolemies built an 
astronomical observatory at Alexandria, and although it was* of 
course, without telescopes, important observations and discov¬ 
eries were made. An astronomer of little fame named Aristar¬ 
chus, who lived on the Island of Samos, made the greatest of 
the discoveries of this age. He demonstrated that the earth 
and the planets revolve around the sun* Almost no one adopted 
his conclusion however, and both the Hellenistic Creeks and all 
ancient scientists of later days wrongly believed that the fiirfA 
was the center around which the sun and the planets revolved 
( §1059). One Hellenistic: astronomer at the cost of immense 
labor, made a catalogue of eight or nine hundred fixed stars, to 
serve ns a basis for determining any future changes that might 
take place in the skies. 

Astronomy had now greatly aided in the progress of geog- 
raphy, Eratosthenes, a great mathematical astronomer of Ale*- 
andria, very cleverly computed the size of the earth by observing the uAh 
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Fie. 252. Diagram koughlv ikoicatisg how the She of 
the Earth was first caijCWLATED 


The sun ilxndiAf at Tioon direc tly over the Firxt Cataract 4 line Afi) was 
of c&urx visible also aE Alexandria. The reaull was ju*E the aarne ft* if 
Borneo n4 had stood at the Fim Cataract holding vertically upright a 
surveyor's pole ud enough to be teen from Alexandria. For Eratosthenes 
ul Alexandra ihe sun was like the nap of the pule- With his instrument* 
let up at AJcEUufrfo* therefore, Eratosthenes found that the sun over 
the First Cataract (line was 7I degrees south of the Ecnith of his 
instrument at Alexandria tltoc ACj. The lines AB and ^ff diverge 
74 decrees at all point*, whether in the *fcie* or on earth. Hence Era¬ 
tosthenes knew that the First Cataract was 7^ degrees of the earth's 
circumference from Alexandria; ihnt is* the distance between Alexan¬ 
dria and the First Calumet was 7 1 degrees of the earthy circumference. 
Of one fiftieth of its total circumference of 360 degrees. Now the actus! 
distance between Alexandria and the First Cataract was Supposed to be 
a little less than 500males. Thii distance f joe miles) then Was one fiftieth 
of the earth's cLreuntierciicCr giving a few hundred lesf than 25-000 miles 
for the total circumference of the earth; and for its diameter about 
7S50 m desp which is within 50 miles of being correct 

that when the summer sun, shifting steadily northward* reached 
its farthest north, it shone at noonday straight down to the 
bottom of a well at the First Cataract of ihe Nile (Fig- m)* 
To tins notion of the she of the earth, much information had 
been added regarding ihe extent and the character of the 
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inhabited regions reached by navigation and exploration in this 
age. At home* in Greece, one geographer undertook to meas¬ 
ure the heights of the mountains, though he was without a 
barometer. The campaigns of Alexander in the Far East had 
greatly extended the limits where the known world ended. Bold 
Alexandrian merchants had sailed to India and around its south¬ 
ern rip to Ceylon and the eastern coast of India, where they 
heard fabulous tales of the Chinese coast beyond. 

In the Far West as early as 503 rue, Phoenician navigators 
had passed Gibraltar, and turning southward had probably 
reached the coast ot Guinea, whence they brought back mar¬ 
velous stories of the hairy men whom the interpreters cal ted 
r Gorillas ?+ ] A trained astronomer of Marseilles named Pythcafi 
fitted out a ship at his own expense and coasted northward 
from Gibraltar. Me discovered the triangular shape of the 
island of Britannia, and penetrating far into the North Sea 
he was the firs! dvilked man to hear tales of the frozen 
sea beyond and the mysterious island of Thule (Iceland) on 
its margin, lie discovered the influence of the full moon on 
the immense spring tides, and he brought back reports of such 
surprising things that he was generally regarded as a sensational 
fable monger. 

With □ greater mass of facts and reports than anyone before 
him had ever had, Eratosthenes was able to write a very full 
geography. His map of the known world <p* 472)1 including 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, not only showed the regions grou|>t'rd 
about the Mediterranean with fair correctness, but he was tile 
first geographer who was able to lay out on his map a cross-net 
of lines indicating latitude and longitude. He thus became the 
founder of scientific geography. 

In the study of animal and vegetable lift Aristotle and hts 
pupils remained the leaders, and the ancient world never out¬ 
grew thdr observations While their knowledge of botany, 
acquired without a microscope was of course limited and con¬ 
tained errors, a large mass of new facts was observed and 
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arranged. For the study of anatomy there was a laboratory tn 
Alexandria, at the Museum, which the Ptolemies furnished with 
condemned criminate on whom vivisection was practiced> Ira 
this way the nerves were discovered to be the lines along which 
messages of pain and pleasure pass to the brain. The brain 
was thus shown to be the center of the nervous system. 
Although such research came very near to discovering the cir¬ 
culation of the blood r the arteries were still misunderstood to 
be channels for the circulation of air from the lungs, Alexandria 



Mas- of the Would accqhbixg to Eh atom hexes (200 u.c.) 

became the greatest center of medical research in the ancient 
world, and here young men went through long studies to train 
themselves as physicians, just as they do at the present day. 
Notwithstanding the popularity of the natural sciences, there 
was now also much study of language and of the great mass of 
older literature. Although the ancient Orient had long before 
known royal libraries (§ 226), the first library founded and sm> 
ported by a Greek government Iiad been formed by the city of 
Heradeia, on the Black Sea, during the childhood of Alexander 
the Great (not long before 350 n c.). Later the kings of Perga* 
mum also founded a very notable library (Fig. 114), All these 
efforts were far surpassed by the Ptolemies at Alexandria 
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Across the park from their palace they built a library for the 
Museum, where they had finally over half a million rolls. 

The art of cataloguing: and managing such a great collection KfcKjwtf 
ot book* hail to be taken up from the beginning. A gifted agcainr-Bl siut 
philosopher and poet named Callimachus was made a librarian 
by the first Ptolemy. Callimachus radioed ^ the known 
books of value, both by tides and authors, and this first great 
book catalogue filled one hundred and twenty books or sec¬ 
tions. As the founder of library management he introduced 
many improvements. One of his sayings was p 11 A big book Is 
a big nuisancebv which he probably meant that a book in a 
single long and bulky roll was very inconvenient to handle 
(cf + Fig. 191> Hence he hmiduced the method of cutting up 
a work into a scries of mils, each roll called a A± book,* 1 mean* 
ing a * part.'* Thus arose the division of the Homeric poems* 
the history of Herodotus* and other works into ” books," 

The immense amount of hand copying required to secure 
good and accurate editions of famous works for this library ^ Akvw- 
gradually coated the new science of publishing correctly old 
and often badly copied works. The dopes produced by the ***{£^j 
librarians and scholars of Alexandria became the standard edh cop 
lions on which other ancient libraries and copyists depended. 

The Hellenistic world was everywhere supplied with " Alexan¬ 
drian editions/ 1 and from these arc descended most of the 
manuscripts now preserved in the libraries of Europe, from 
which, in turn, have been copied our printed editions of Homer, 

Xenophon* and other great Greek authors* Unfortunately the 
library of Alexandria perished (S 965), and the earliest example 
of a Greek book which has survived to us Is a roll which was 
found in an Egyptian tomb by modem excavators only a few 
years ago (Fig, 223)* 

The new art of editing and arranging the text of books natu* 753- lj ^ dy . 
rally required much language study. Where two old copies dif- n * 0 0 f di^ 
fered, the question woutd often arise, which one was correct, 

Many strange and old words needed explanation, just as when 
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we re;td Chaucer, and there were constant questions of spell¬ 
ing. The Alexandrian scholars therefore began to makedEctEon- 
aries r At the same time grammatical questions demanded more 



Fin > 223, A Page from thh Earliest Surviving Greek Book 

This book was foand lying beside die body of a man buried in on Egyp¬ 
tian cemetery, and because of the rainless climate of Egypt it has been 
preserved* m spite of its being written On perishable papyrus paper 
(cf- Figs, 58, 131. 153, and 267). What we have culled a It really a 
of writing, and the bouk consi^led of a series o t such columns 
aide by eido on the roll (?ee Fig- 191). This book contains a poem called 
JfejiAMj, by the Creek poet Timotbeos, who died 357 ti.a If is 
name (Tfcnotbeof) may be seen in the third line from the bottom, at 
the beginning of the line. The poem lelli the story of the battle of 
Salamis, This copy of the work WAS written In the lifetime of Alexander 
the Great. The column shown here 11 like those on the roils which once 
filled the Alexandrian library* and shows us how the pages looked over 
which Che great men of science there so industriously pored (17531 

and mo re attention. At last In 120 u.c.a scholar inuned Diony¬ 
sius wrote the first Greek grammar, It contained the leading 
grammatical terms, like the names of the parts of speech, which 
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we still use. As all these terms were explained and conveniently 
arranged in the grammar of Dionysius, his book was used for 
centuries and thus became the foundation of ali later grammars 
of the languages of civilized peoples, including our own. Such a 
term as our " subjunctive mode " is simply a translation of thq 
corresponding Greek term created by the Hellenistic scholars. 

Literature was to a large extent in the hands of such teamed 754. Li™- 
men as those of Alexandria. The great librarian Callimachus 
was a famous poet of the age. These scholars no longer chose 
great and dramatic themes, like war, fate, and catastrophe, as 
the subjects of their writing. They loved to picture such scenes 
as the shepherd at the spring, listening to the music of over¬ 
hanging boughs, lazily watching his flocks, and dreaming the 
while of some winsome village maid who has scorned his devo¬ 
tion, Such pictures of country life set in the simplicity and 
beauty of peaceful hillsides, and wrought into melodious verse, 
delighted the cultivated circles of a great world-city like Alexan¬ 
dria more than even the revered classics of an older day. In 
such verse the greatest literary artist of the age was a Sicilian 
named Theocritus, whose idyls have taken a permanent place 
in the world’s literature for two thousand years. At the same 
time the everyday life of the age was also pictured at the 
theater in a modem form oi play, known as the new comedy. 

With many amusing incidents the townsmen saw their faults 
and weaknesses of character here depicted on the stage, and 
Menander at Athens, the ablest of such play-writers, gained a 
gTeat reputation for his keen knowledge of men and his ability 
to hit them off wittily in clever comedies. 

Section 70, Education, TiiiLosornv, and Religion 

In such a cultivated world of fine cities, beautiful homes, Tss- ^e* 
sumptuous public buildings, noble works of art, state libraries ^ irhwi- 
and scientific research, it was natural that education should . 1 .1 n. ■ 
have made much progress. The elementary schools, once private. 
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were now often supported fy tht Sink. When the lad had fin¬ 
ished at the elementary school, his father allowed him to attend 
lectures on rhetoric, science* philosophy, and mathematics in the 
lecture rooms of the gymnasium buflfimg. The wall of such a 

hall at Prime (Tig* 334) 
is still scribbled all over 
with the names of the 
boys of more than two 
thousand years a£o p who 
thus recorded their per¬ 
manent claims to certain 
seats near the wall. 

The gymnasium thus 
became a place of lielp- 
fut intellectual stimulus. 
When the fathers were 
no longer nimble enough 
for athletic games they 
often sat about in the 
colonnades watching tlie 
contests, or idling in 
groups, discussing the 
last lecture in science or 
(lie latest discovery' in 
the laboratory of the 
Museum. Here many an 
argument in science or 
philosophy might be 



Lucre ke Hall at Fkiese, still 

COVERED WITH SCHOOLBOYS 1 NAURS 

This lecture hall opened on the colon- 
nudes around the court of the gymnasium 
at 1 1 rie ne \ Fig. 21 J./T The «m l>(j 1 h bloc ks 
of marble are scratched with the names of 
hundredi of schoolboys, who heard lec¬ 
tures .ind classes here twenty-1 wO hun¬ 
dred yean ago. In order to set up j 
permanent claim to his scat, a boy would 
scratch into the wall the words, * Scot of 
CEcafl, the son of CTearthdl.” When ihc 
wall was entirely filled with ihcse names, 
the boyaevidemly mounte don the benches 
and then on the backs of comrades to 
find enough room so wriie their chims 


overheard by the young 
fellows, fresh from the gymnasium baths, as they wandered 
out to greet thdr waiting fathers and wend their way home 
ward. Such an atmosphere was one to create great interest 
in science and philosophy, and often a youth fesnught his 
father to give him a few years' higher study at the Museum 
or ai Athens. 
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Furthcnnon:, in the pursuit of □ profession, a special tracing 
had now become indispensable to a young man's success. Like 
the medical student, the architect now studied his profession and 
bent Industriously over books that told him how to erect an 
arch that would be safe and secure, and what were the proper 
proportions for a column* Young fcllow p s who wished to be¬ 
come engineers studied a host of things in mechanics, like 
bridge-building and devices for moving heavy bodies. It wns 
an age of technical training. Ill is specialist ion in [lie profes¬ 
sions w“us also to be found among the scientists, who now 
specialised each in a particular branch, tike astronomy, or maihe- 
maiies, or geography. The youth who wished to study science 
turner! to the great sdeniMc specialists at the Alexandrian 
Museum. 

As he strolled for the first time through the beautiful gardens 
and into the Museum building, he found going on there lectures 
on astronomy, geography, physic^ mathematics, botany, nfl 6 ]og> + 
anatomy, medicine, or rhetoric* grammar, and literature. When 
he was sufficiently familiar with the Xnvwn facts about these 
subjects, he could share in the endeavor to discover nm* facts 
about them. He might cross the court to the halls where the 
cries of suffering animals told him that vivisection was going 
on^ he might climb the tower of the astronomical observatory, 
and sit there night after night at the elbow of some eminent 
astronomer, or assist Eratosthenes at noonday in taking an ob¬ 
servation of the sun for his computation of the earth's size 
\ i 745 ), Or he might withdraw' to the quiet library rooms and 
assist in making up the lists of famous old books, to be put 
together in Callimachus' great catalogue. If be showed ability 
enough, he might Inter be permitted to Let lire to students him¬ 
self, and finally become one of its group of famous scientific men. 

On the other band, Alexandria was riot at first interested in 
philosophy, out of which science had grown (§ 494)’ Athens 
wns still the leading borne of philosophy. The youth who went 
there to take up philosophical studies found the successors, of 
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Plato stilt continuing bis teaching in the quiet grove of the 
Academy (§ 671), where his memory was greatly revered, 
Plato's pupil Aristotle* however* had not been able t n accept 
his master's teachings. After the education of the young Alex¬ 
ander (§ 6Sj), Aristotle had returned to Athens and established 
a school of his own at the Lyceum (I j gS), where he occupied 
a terrace called the M WaJk ,J (Greek, fmjpefoi). Here, he 
directed one group of advanced students after another in the 
arrangement and study of the different sciences* like anatomy* 
botany p zoology. All of these groups collected great masses of 
scientific observations, which were arranged under Aristotle's 
guidance. The result was a veritable cncycloptxlla of old 
and new facts. The work was never completed* and many 
of the essays and treatises which it included have been lost 
When Aristotle died, soon after the death of Alexander, his 
school declined, 

Aristotle's works formed the greatest attempt ever made in 
undent times to collect and to state in a clear way the whole 
mass of human knowledge. They never lost their importance 
and they justly gave him the reputation of having possessed the 
greatest mind produced by the ancient world. His works finally 
gained such unquestioned authority in later Europe that in 
medieval times men turned to Aristotle's books for the answer 
to every scientific question. Instead of endeavoring to discover 
new facts in nature for themselves, they turned to Aristotle 
for the solution of every scientific problem* The writing? 
of no other man Have ever enjoyed such widespread and 
unquestioned authority, 1 

But many Greeks found little satisfaction in the teamed 
researches of Plato's Academy and of Aristotle's Peripatetic 
school (from faijm/tw, n walk Sf ). They desired some teaching 
which would lead them to a happy and eon tented frame of mind 
in living, and enable one to live successfully. To meet this 
growing desi re two more schools of philosophy arose at A thena 

l Saw kp’binir-.n, 7iiw^j H pp, j, r i ff, 
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The Brat was founded by an Oriental, a Semite tunned Zeno, 
born in Cyprus. He taught in the famous old "Painted Porch" 
in the market place of Athens (3 57a). Such a porch was 
called a Sea, and Zeno's school was therefore called the Stoic 
school Zeno taught that there was but one good and that was 
virtue, and but one evil and that was moral wrong. The great 
aim of life should be a tranquillity of soul, which comes from 
virtue, and is indifferent both to pleasure and to pain. His fol¬ 
lowers were famous for their fortitude, and hence our common 
use of the word "stoicism" to indicate indifference to suffering- 
The Stoic school was very popular and finally became the great¬ 
est of the schools of philosophy. The last school, founded by 
Epicurus in his own garden at Athens, taught that the highest 
good was pleasure, both of body and of mind, but always in 
accordance with virtue. Hence we still call a man devoted 
to pleasure, especially in eating, an 11 epicure." The school of 
Epicurus, too. flourished and attracted many disciples. Men 
later distorted his teachings into a justification for a life of sen¬ 
sual pleasure. The oriental proverb, M Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die," has therefore been commonly applied 
to them. 

These schools lived on the income of property left them by ^ea. The ^ 
wealthy pupils and friends. The head of the school, with bis 
assistants and followers, lived together in quarters with rooms 
for lectures, books, and study. The most successful of these 
organisations was that of Aristotle, at least as long as he lived. 

The Museum of Alexandria was modeled on these Athenian or¬ 
ganizations, and they have also become the model of academics 
of science and of universities ever since. We may regard 
Hellenistic Athens then as possessing a university made up 
of four departments; the Academy, the Lyceum, the Stoa, and the 
Garden of Epicurus. Thus in the day when her political power 
had vanished, Athens had become even more than Pericles had 
hoped she might be. She was not only the teacher of all Greece, 
hut she drew her pupils from all parts of the civilized world. 
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7$^ ThrfrJi For such Highly educated men the beliefs of Stoicism or 
Epicureanism aerved as their religion. The gods Had for such 
men usually ceased to exist, or were explained ;is merely glori¬ 
fied human beings. A romance writer of the day, a man named 
Euhemerus. wrote an attractive tale of an imaginary journey 
which he made to the Indian Ocean* where he found a group 
of mysterious islands. There, in a temple of Zeus, lie found a 
golden tablet inscribed with a story toiling how the great gpds 
worshiped by the Greeks were once powerful kings who Itad 
done much for the civilization of mankind, and when they died 
Uiev had been drifted, This story of a novelist of the Hdkmstic 
Age was widely believed, but these gods no longer attracted the 
reverence of religiously minded mem Moreover, there was notv 
little pressure on any man t-« keep silence about his beliefs 
rcgurdiiLg the gods. There was great freedom of conscience 

_far more freedom than the Christian rulers of later Europe 

granlcd their subjects The teachings of Socrates would no 
longer have caused his condemnation fay his Athenian neighbors. 
764.1ft- The great multitude of the people had not the education 

to understand philosophy, nor the means to attend die philo- 
one™! sqphical schools. Vet gods in some form they must have. 

With the weakening of faith in the old gods, those of the 
Orient, which we have already seen invading Greek life 
($ %7 h became more and more popular. So the Ptolemies 
introduced as their great State god an oriental deity named 
Serapis, and they built for Him a magnificent temple at Alex¬ 
andria. From BabyIonia the mysterious lore of the Chaldean 
astrologers (§§ 23S, 2 39) was spreading widely through the 
Mediterranean. It was received and accepted in Fgypt,, and 
even Greek science did not escape its influence. Oriental be¬ 
liefs and oriental symbols were everywhere. Men had long 
since grown accustomed to foreign gods, and they no longer 
looked askance at strange usages in religion. It was in such 
an age as this that Christianity, an oriental religion, passed 
easily from land to land (§ 1069). 
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Section 71 . Formation of a Hellenistic World of 
Hellenic-Oriental Civilization ; Decline of 
Citizenship and the City-State 

It is a great mistake to suppose that Marathgn and Sabmis 7^5. Con 
uncc and for all banished the influence of ilic Orient from the muHan of 
Mediterranean, as an impenetrable dam keeps back a body of 
water. While Alexander’s victories and conquests destroyed the die 
military power of the Orient, the daily lift? and the civilization of m*m 
tfit: people of the Orient continued to be a permanent force evert¬ 
ing ji steady pressure upon the life of the eastern Mediterranean 
world, in commerce, in form of government* in. customs and 
uhziues^ in Eirtj industry, literature, and religion. When Christi¬ 
anity issued from Palestine* therefore, as we shall see (I igGj), 
it found itself but one among many olher influences from 
the Orient whkh were parsing westward. Thus white Greek 
civilization, with its language, its art> its literature, its theaters 
and gymnasiums* was Hdlenizing the Orient* the Orient in the 
same way was exercising a powerful influence on the West 
and was orientalizing the eastern Mediterranean world. In 
this way there was gradually formed an eastern Mediterranean 
world of Hellenic-oriental rivilitatioa 

In this larger world the old Greek ^indtizen, who had made 
Greek civilization what it was* played but a small part* He felt wor id of she 
himself an tndkidmi belonging in an international world, a far 
larger world than the city in which he lived, but this larger ardj^bdc^ 
world brought home no sense of citizenship in rt. For in the 
great Hellenistic states there was no such thing as tuitwnai 
citizenship. The city-dtizco had no share in guying the affairs 
of the great nation or empire of whkh his city-state was a part 
It was as if a citizen of Chicago might vote at the election of 
a mayor of the city but had no right to vote at the election of 
a president of the United States. There was not even a name 
for the empire of the Seleuods, and their subjects, wherever 
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they went, bom the names of their home cities dr countries 1 
Tite conception of '* native tand T> in the national sense was 
wanting, and patriotism did not exist 
^.Tkw wfr The centers of power and progress in Greek civilization had 
lI:c dey-tuu been the dty-staJa, but the finest and most influential forces 
operating within the dty^tatc had now disappeared. So, for 
{uineu example, the old dty gods were gone. Likewise the citizen- 
sold lit who defended his dty had long ago given way, even 
in Greece, to the professional soldier who came from abroad 
anti fought for hire. 'Hie Greek no longer stood weapon in 
hand ready to defend his home and his city-community against 
every* assault He found the holding of city offices becoming 
a profession, as that of the soldier had long been. Losing 
Jus interest in the State, he turned to his personal affairs, 
the cultivation of himself. The patriotic sense of respon¬ 
sibility for the welfare of [he city-state which he loved, and 
the fire mo mi earnestness which this responsibility roused, 
no longer animated the Greek mind nor quickened it to the 
loftiest achievements in politics, in art, in architecture, in liter¬ 
ature, and in original thought. The Greek diy-statcs, in am- 
/xtitian among tfomstiva, had developed the "highest type of 
civilization which the world had ever seen, but in this process 
the city-states themselves had politically perished. In many 
Greek cities only □ discouraged remnant of the citizens was 
left after the emigration to Asia (§ 724). The cattle often 
browsed on the grass in the public square before the town 
hall in such cities of the Greeks. Not even their own Hellas 
was a umfkd nation* 


«f A Ear ^ r worid *** cn ^ ffcd the «M Greek city-state*. [Jut 
»Kis Hellenistic world of (he tasttm Mediterranean had by 
f°° BC - ™ched a point in its own wars and rivalries when 
^ K ‘ ’ ron hand of a great new military power from 
fni tfcdtov the distant world of the tuesfera Mediterranean, At this ; joint, 


1 It w*i M 1 / ihe dtiwn* of ike UnSrcd >tatca 
V«rkcHf Phiia^lptuaiu, Chkagdant, 
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therefore (200 u.c h ) p we shall be unable to understand the 
further story of the eastern Mediterranean, until we have 
turned back and taken up the career of the western Mediter¬ 
ranean world There in the West for scene three centuries the 
city of Rome had been developing a power which was to unite 
both the East and the West into a vast empire including the 
whole Meditcrfancan , 


QUESTIONS 

Section 63 , What was the prevalent language of the HdEentsdc 
Age? How is the Ku«etta Stone an example of this fact? Describe 
* the improvements in houses* Wlui written documents tell us of this 
age, and how have they been preserved? Describe the new Hellenistic 
ztLics. especially Fricne* Whai new forms of architecture came in? 
Describe the commerce of Alexandriaits parks and public buildings, 
Describe the important example* of the scuEpture of tragic and 
violent action. What can you say of such subjects an painting? 

Section 69. What can you say of invention* in the Hellenistic 
Age? of improvements in time measurement? of the achievements 
of Archimedes? Tell about the Life of the Alexandrian scientists. 
Which of them wrote a geometry that k still in use? What great 
truth did Aristarchus discover: How did Eratosthenes compute the 
size of the earth? Describe the growth of geographical knowledge 1 
the world map of Eratosthenes; the study of animal life and medU 
cine. What can you say of the rise of libraries? Who was the first 
grant librarian, and what did he do? What effect had the libraries on 
publishing? on language study? Discuss the changes in literature. 

Section 70. Discus* the gymnasium *5 a source of edutaiJonu 
What professions could a hoy study? How could he lake up scien¬ 
tific study and research? When did a youth study philosophy? 
What two philosophical schools first arose at Athens? What did 
Aristotle do? What can you say about his rank a* a thinker? Name 
the two later school* of philosophy at Athens* Whai was their pur¬ 
pose ? What had happened to the old gods ? 

Section 71, What kind of a world had now grown up in the 
eastern Mediterranean? What can you say of citizenship there? 
Under what form of state had Greek civilization chiefly developed? 
What had now become of the Greek city-state ? What was now to 
become of the Helkniitic eastern Mediterranean world? 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN WORLD AND T3EEE 
ROMAN CONQUEST OF ITALY 
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While we have been following the? bistcry of the eastern 
Mediteirancan and the peoples grouped about it, the story of 
its western shores ha$ Largely dropped out of sight. Before 
we turn to this Western world, however* let us endeavor to 
gain a picture of the Mediterranean world as a whole. This 
sea is a very large body of water, almost as long as Europe 


Note, The nbove headpiece »hom an ancienttwam* (such century p,c*), 
wroiigjhl by Greek inira hi Italy f| S]i), ud ]J 3 «ttraici ibe influence ot Greek 
fiMIinittoti to Rome even befoic 50a i„c. The lira inFmta nctLriibsd by lbeihi> 
weir arc bier addEricrhi pul ihttv in Mtaftla*** widi i he tradition ai Rome that 
ihc city mi rounded by the*e twin tontlnefi named Roimilsii and Reaiuk Their 
■n«i-cur, »Mid (he tiaiifLbpn, (£ looj^unc *A tLe Tiojau heroes who 

had ifled fmm Trey *T«er in dca.tnwfiLria (j 375), and after many adventotei had 
■frivrd in Italy. life tern f wnded and became king of Alb* Lnnga r S * U In the 
mW« of a fsm 5 Ey feod among hLi dacesd^u, rhtse i*in boya, the nnv of 
tod War.grid, Mars, were barn.imd ah* r they had been sec adrifHn the Tiber by 
the ruling; king, they gently tact aground at ibt I elk of the Pil&rfrug 11 ill r where 
a ate- wolf found md flWtiihed them, When ihey gre* I|p they returned home 
to Alba Lon^a* clflltnccf theft n^hta, sad eventually founded' Rome. Similar 
kjjtKdi formed. aft that the Romani krew of ihelr early hEisory through the 
persod of (he Idngi (ate p- 497, footnote) and far diwva into the Republic- 
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ic&df. Its krgth is shout tweniyvfour hundred miles* and kid 
out zeros* the United State*, it would reach from New York 
over Into California* It is important for us to bear in mind 
that the ancient world was largely made up of the lands sur¬ 
rounding the Mediterranean. To these shore lands we have 
chiefly to add the Black Sea ;md the oriental lands on the east. 

The stage of ancient history was then, to a large extent, (he 
Mediterranean and its shores. 

Now the Mediterranean is not a single compact body of 77®. Dwialtm 
water, like one of our Great Lakes, A land bridge made up 
of Italy and Sicily extends almost across this meat sea and 

,, 0 rmmi 

divides it into two parts, an eastern and a western basin. ^™tem biub 

There are no accepted geographical names for these two 

basins, hut wo may call them, for convenience, the eastern 

and the western Mediterranean worlds. We have been foliow- 

ing the story of civilized men in the eastern Mediterranean 

world ; we must now turn back and take up the stoiy of the 

western Mediterranean world also. 


The story of civilization in the eastern Mediterranean world 
began very early under the leadership of the t >ricnt On the 
other hand, the peoples of the uwtem Mediterranean world were 
tw far away to receive from the Orient such strong influences 
toward civilization* Hence the West bad lagged far lichmd, 
and much of It had made little advance In dviHzaiion since the 
Stone Age life of the Swiss lake-vtllages. But a study of the 
map (p, 2S8) shows us that the western Mediterranean world 
h not wholly separated from the eastern, w hich, with Its Greek 
and Hellenistic civilization, overtopped at its western end with 
the western Mediterranean world* Here then, in southern Italy 
and Sicily, we shall see the eastern Mediterranean civilizing 
the western. 
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The most important land in the western Mediterranean world 773, i&t r: 
in early times was Italy. It slopes westward in the main; it 
thus faces and belongs to the western Mediterranean world. 

The Italian peninsula, thrusting far out into the sea (see map. 
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p, 484), is nearly six hundred miles long; that is, about half 
again as long as (he peninsula of Florida. Italy 1 is not only 
four limes ax large as Greece, but, unlike Greece, it is not cut 
up by a tangle of mountains into tortuous valleys arid tiny 
plains- The main chain of the Apennines, though crossing 
the peninsula obliquely in the north, is nearly parallel with the 
coasts, and many of its outlying ridges are quite so. There arc 
larger plains for the cultivation of grain than we find anywhere 
in Greece; at the same time there is much more room for 
upland pasturage of Hocks and herds. A considerably larger 
population can be supported in the plains of Italy than in 
Greece. At the same iime the coast is not so cut up and in* 
dented as in Greece; there are fewer good harbors. Hence 
agriculture and live stock developed much earlier than trade- 

The fertile plains and forest-dad slopes of Italy have always 
attracted the peoples of northern Europe to forsake their own 
bleak and wintry buds and migrate to this warm and sunny 
peninsula in the southern sea. By 3000 p.c. the kkiMiwdlcTS 
of Late Stone Age Switzerland (f§ 27-34) pushed southward 
through the Alpine passes and occupied the lakes of northern 
Italy. The remains of over a hundred of their pile-supported 
settlements (Pig. 225) have also been found under the soil of 
the Po valley, once a vast morass, which these people reclaimed 
by erecting their pile dwellings further and further out in it. 
The city of Venice, still standing on piles, although it is built 
mostly of slonc, is a surviving example of the way the lakc- 
dwdJens once built (heir little wooden bouses on piles in tire 
same region. They had their influence on the bier Romans, 
who afterward made their military camps on a plan exactly 
like that of the Po valley pile villages (F%. 225), 

When these people reached the Po valley, they had already 
received metal, which is found in all their settlements, The 
oriental source of this metal is still evident in the names which 

1Thr *rca. of leafy t* about ita^oe aquaf* mile-a. about twice m* mi 
lELiikaU, and not quite tout bmei the arcs of South CaraJiaL 
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of die heel of 
where it was so 


copper and branzc brought with them from the East into Italy, 
Our word 11 copper ” had the form cuprum in Italy, from the 
name of the island 
of Cyprus (ancient 
Cupntf) (see map* 
p. i&B) f whose rich 
mines supplied the 
Mediterranean lands 
with copper from very 
early times. Our word 
n bronze " is probably 
derived from the first 
part of the name of 
the city of Brondestum 
(later Bnmdisium, now 
called Brindisi) at the 


near the /Kge&n that 
it very early received 


bronze from there 
(S 33^- 

While the pile vlU 
lagers were settling 
in the Po valley, the 
tribes forming the 
western end of the 
Indo-European migra¬ 
tion (Fig. 112) began 
10 feel the attractive- 
ness of the warm and 


Fig. 225. Ground Plan of a Piifues- 
topic Pill Village in Northern Italy 

The jf-etttemenL surrotinded by a mom 7^. Weit- 

1 1 nearly ico feet prnws, fiLEcd witli water ^ jjj-jjtf ** 
from a connected rivet 1 Cy. inside the moat y ktrv ^^ 
waa in earth wall about yj feet thick eater* Italy 
at ihe baae. The vltbgc thus inclosed 
was iboul smo feet long; tbit is, Jour city 
blocks. The whole village, being in (he 
marshes of the Po valley, wns tupported 
on piles, like the like-villages (Tig< 1$). 

The plan and arrangement of streets are 
those of the Roman military camp later 
derived from it 


verdant hfils of Italy. 

Probably not Jang after the Greeks had pushed southward into the 
Greek peninsula (( 371), the western tribes of Ind^European 
blood had entered the beautiful western Mediterranean world, 
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bid which the Italian peninsula extendi They came in succe^ 
sivc migrations, but the most important group who settled in 
the central and southern parts of the peninsula were the Italic 
tribes, the earliest Italians. Their name, first applied b>- the 
Creeks to the South, was finally extended to the whole pen¬ 
insula; hence the name "Italy." Probably within a few cen¬ 
turies they had ;ilso overflowed into Sicily. 

We remember that the Creeks, in conquering the --Egean. 
took possession of a highly civilized region on the borders of 
the Orient. This was not the case with the Indo-European in¬ 
vaders of Italy, 'they found the western Mediterranean world 
still without civilization, it had no architecture, no line build¬ 
ings, no fortified cities, only the rudest arts and industries, no 
writing, and no literature. As the Italic tribes fought their way 
into the country- the earlier dwellers in Italy must have taken to 
flight before them, as the A-lgeSns fled before the on-coming 
Greeks. Pictures of these early Westerners, the descendants of 
Stone Age Europe, are preserved on the Egyptian monuments 
of the thirteenth century- rue. They took service in the Egyptian 
army and were perhaps llte very fugitives who were driven out 
before the Italic invasion of the West. Their weapons were 
huge bronze swords, which were simply enlarged Egyptian dag¬ 
gers (see tailpiece, p, j i g) such as they I tad long imported. 
Thus these prehistoric Westerners had enough skill in working 
metals to invent the sword, 1 which Europe still continues to use, 

Besides the Italic invaders there were i n the western Mediter¬ 
ranean world three rival peoples, all of whom came from the 
eastern Mediterranean world. While fighting among themselves, 
the Italic peoples suddenly saw landing on the western coast 
of Italy a bold race of sea rovers whum we call the Etrus¬ 
cans. i hey were a people whose origin is still uncertain; they 
probably hurl an earlier home in western Asia Minor, and the 


1 A word Made. *f «u edge only, nu known in the Egyptian Empire Jirvd 
1.10 in die jluytun Empire, to it »n Unit ud never became one of the 
recuccirtd “ “Cental Wny. The ftr«<i e «d .word, eke deKeadwt of Ore 
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Egyptian monuments tell os of their 
the Delta as far back as the thirteenth 
when they were perhaps leaving Asia Minor in seard 
Rew home in Italy. In any case the Etruscans were sexucu 
in Italy by toco B.C. They thrust back the Indo-European 
tribes, and finally gained control of the west coast of Italy 
from the Bay of Naples almost to Genoa, including much of 


Tkk Fmiit Rival Peoples lie thi. western MEorrenK as easts 
Etrl-scass, Italic Tmeses, Greeks, anu CARTirAotNtASS 


tire inland country as far back as the Apennines and even into 
ihe Po valley, They seemed destined to become the final lords 
of Italy, and they continued as an important people of the 
West far down into Roman history, as we shall see. 

The Carthaginians were live second of the three rivals of ^s.^FkwiI, 
the Italic tribes. During ttwir groat mercantile prosperity gintsnji 
after i goo iSrC., the PhcLnitrians carried ihtir commerce far 
!mo the western Mediterranean* we have already stated 
(S 397 )' On the African coast opposite Sicily tbey established 
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a flourishing commercial city called Carthage which was before 
long the leading harbor in the western Mediterranean (Fig, 339), 
The Canhagfoians soon held the northern coast of Africa west¬ 
ward to the Atlantic, Besides gaming southern Spain, the) 
were also absorbing the islands of the western Mediterranean 
especially Sicily, 

The Carthaginians were endeavoring to make the western 
Mediterranean their own* when the Italic peoples saw their 
f&rrd rivals invading the West. They were the Greeks, We 
have already followed the expansion of the Greeks as they 
founded their city-states along the coast of southern Italy and 
in Sicily in the eighth century b.c. (U 437-443), The slrife 
among these city-states made die Greeks of the West as unable 
to unite into a Greek nation as Greece itself had been, The 
strongest of all the western Greek chics was Syracuse, which 
look the lead more than once. We recall how the Athenians 
tried to conquer the West by capturing Syracuse (| 602). 

Although we have spoken of these three peoples ^ Etrus¬ 
cans, Carthaginians, and Greeks — as the three rivals of the 
Italic tribes in the West, these Italic tribes were at first so 
insignificant that the rivalry was long a three-cornered one p with 
the Greeks in Sadly and southern Italy maintaining themselves 
on two fronts against both Carthaginians and Etruscans. We 
remember how in the famous year of Salamls the Greeks of 
Syracuse won a great balder against the Carthaginians (3 514) 
and saved Sicily from being conquered by them (4S0 B.c.}. 
Only a few years later It was also Syracuse which met the bold 
Etruscan sea robbers as their fleets appeared in the South, and 
totally defeated them {Fig. 226), The western Greeks therefore 
played an important part in the political situation, first by long 
preventing the Carthaginians from seizing Sicily and southern 
Italy, and second by breaking the sea power of the Etruscans. 

By 400 b_c Dionysius, the Greek tyrant of Syracuse, was 
building up a powerful empire in Sicily and southern Italy, 
which looked like a permanent union of the western Greeks 
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as a nation- But the successors of Dionysius were not as dfL 
dent as he. They called in the great philosopher Plato, and 
they attempted to carry out some of hts idealistic thanes of 
government t § (173), but the result was a disastrous collapse of 
the voting Syracusan Empire ( 3 S7“354 B.C.), Plato himself 
expressed the fear that the Greek 
language was then about to die 
out in Sicily, and that the Car¬ 
thaginians or one of the rising 
Indo-European tribes of Italy 
would triumph in Sicily. 

Although the western Greeks, 
like the homeland, failed id unite 
in a strong and permanent slate„ 



the influence of their civilization 
in the West was ah the more 
important. Their civilization was 
essentially the same as that which 
wc have already studied (Chapters 
XI-XXI> At the very time when 
Syracuse was victoriously beat- 
ing back the Carthaginians and 
Etruscans on two fronts, some of 
the noblest monuments of Greek 
architecture were rising in these 
Western dues (Fig. 119, and Plate 
VII, p. 558)- In such wonderful 
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die ltridsh Museum, and it still 
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tyrant nearly twenty-four hun¬ 
dred years ngo 
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buildings as these, great architec¬ 
ture made its first appearance in the western Mediterranean, 
The same was true of many other contributions of Greek culture 
with which we are now familiar. Thus fifteen hundred years 
after the Italic tribes had first settled in Italy, there grew up 
on the south of them a wonderful world of civilization, which 
went on growing and developing to reach its highest in that 
Hellenistic culture which brought forth an Archimedes at 
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Syracuse (S 742). Let us now turn back to fellow the career 
of the barbarous Italic tribes of central Italy under the leader¬ 
ship of KorpCr and watch them slowly gaining organization and 
power, and finally dviliaadon,, as they arc dominated first by the 
Etruscan and then by the Greek culture which we have been 
recalling. 

Section 73. Earliest Kome 

On the south or east bank of the Tiber, which flows into the 
sea in the middle of the west coast of Italy <see map* p. 484). 
there was a group of Italic tribes known as the Ivlins, In the 


Fig, 227. A Glimpse across the Plats or Lat jum and the 
AmAN Wait to the Distant Alban Mountains 

In the foreground ii u ihon stretch of the Appian W*y t the radlesi 
fine rosd bmlt by the Romans. It ^tended from Rome somhW to 
Capua, ind finally extended to ItrutidialLim, The Large round | y *rr 
is a tamoui tomb, Built for a noble koman lady named Cecilia Jdeidla 

days when the: Etrnscan sea raiders first landed on the shores 
north of the I iber, these Latin tribes had occupied a plain 
(Fig. sty) less than thirty by forty mites, 1 that », taller than 
many an American county, They called it 1H Latium^ whence 

■ Liiuinii pmtwlilv TOHtaLhr4 something ovw ievtn bundled square miles. 
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their own name, 11 Latins." Like their Italic neighbors they 
lived, scattered in small communities* cultivating grain and pas¬ 
turing frocks on the upland. Their Eand was not very fertile, 
and the battle for existence developed hardy and tenacious chi!' 
dren of the soil. Ooce a year they went up to the Alban Mount 
(Fig, aayj, where all the Latin tribes united in a feast of their 



Early Latr-h 

chief god, Jupiter, whose rude mud-brick sanctuary was on the 
mount. Close by was a small town called Alba Tonga* whose 
leadership the Latin tribes followed when they were obliged, as 
they very often were, to unite and repel the attacks of their 
hostile neighbors on all sides* They watched very anxiously 
the growth of the flourishing Etruscan towns on the other side 
of the Tiber, and they did what they could to keep the Etrus¬ 
cans from crossing to the Latin side. 
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When these Latin peasants needed weapons or tools, they 
were obliged to carry up a little grain or an ox to a trading 
post on the south side of the Tiber, just above the coast 
marshes, which extended some ten or twelve miles inland from 
the river’s mouth. Shallow water at this point, and an blind 
(Fig. 32 $),. made an easy crossing of the river, and the metal 
tools of the early settlers had enabled them to build a stanch 



frim 2z$. Tfie Tiuot anij its Island at Romf_ 


The Tiber is not a largo riven but when iwollen by the spring freshets, 
k still some Limes Roods a large portion of Rome, doing serious damage. 
The hflUM whkb we see on the island are some of them dd, but not 
m “Id »* the ancient Rome we are to study. The bridges, however, are 
very old- The one on the right of the island wus built of mss-rivc stone 
masonry by L. Fabric!w in 61 sc* It has been standing for over two 
thousand yean;, Many great Romans, Tike JuBttft Casar, whp*e name* 
are familiar 10 us, must have crossed this bridge often 

bridge here. Overlooking the bridge was a bold hill called the 
Palatine, and a squire stronghold crowning the hill guarded the 
river crossing. Several neighboring bills bore straggling villages, 
but the stronghold on the Palatine was their leader* Here p 
stopped by the shoals anti the bridge, moored now and then 
an Etruscan ship which had sailed up the Tiber, the only nayF 
gable river in Italy, On the 1 dw t m arshy ground* encircled by the 
hiliS was an open-air market, beside an old cemetery belonging 
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to the villages (Fig + 229). Here in the Forum* as they called 
this valley market by the cemetery,, our Latin peasant could 
meet the Etruscan traders and exchange his gram or his ox for 
the me ini tools or weapons which he needed. These were now 
of iron* but he rcmernljered the stories of his fathers, telling 
how al] their tools and weapons were formerly of bronze- The 
population of the villages was veiy mixed—some Latin 
families who had 
taken to trading 
or owned fields 
near by, Etruscan 
trailers and land' 
owners, and a few 
oversea strangers 
of various natk 
allties, with many 
outcasts and rdu- 
peqs from ouiSy- 

communities. 

1 must have 
been the condition 
of the group of vil¬ 
lages called Rome 
probably as early 
as to00 BrC + (but 
ch Fig. 229). 

The fears of 
the Latin tribes 
regarding an invasion of the Etruscans were finally realized. 
The Etruscan towns after $oa tkc. stretched far across north¬ 
ern Italy — a great group of allied city-kingdoms, each with 
its fonilted city. Perhaps as early as 75011. a one of their 
princes crossed the Tiber, drove out the last of the line of 
Latin chieftains, and took possession of the stronghold on the 
Palatine. From this place as Ms castle and palace he gained 


Fig. 229, Crave of Frkhestoh.cc Vil¬ 
lager FOUND UNDER THE FoEtUM AT ROHE 

Excavation! under the Forum (plan, p* goq) 
have disclosed a cemetery of gravei like ihia- 
The skeleton which we see here is that of one 
of The prehistoric men who lived iti the vil¬ 
lages on the summits of the neighboring hilt* 
later united !o form Rome {% The toot* 

weapon* and pottery found in these grave a show 
that Ihew people lived no! many generations 
alter icon iML, In the day* when bronze wna 
giving way to iron ($ 7^4} 


7S5, Rome 

icired by 
hEniraiift 
fdbdUt 
750 H.C.) 
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control of the villages on the hills above the Tiber* which then 
gradually merged into the dty of Rome. These Etruscan kings 
soon extended their power over the Latin tribes of the Plain of 



Fio, 330, A Street OF Etruscan Tombs at Ancient Caere 
not far North of Rome 


Th.r tomb-ch-im bff, of sometimcti several SUch chambers within. Con- 
tiiincd a sarcophagus in which the body ™ laid, it was often acnim 
with jewelry of gold and iilver* furniture, Implements, and 
weapons (Fig, 331b besides bcmiliful vuet (Fig. 164). The Walls of |hc 
chambers were often painted with decorative scenes from the life of 
the Etruscans and from Scenes of Greek mythology* learned by the 
Etruscans from their intercourse with the Greeks The Etruscan* 
buried here lived in a strong walled town of which the ruins lie near 
by. Their manufacture*, especially In bron*e> flourished; and they 
earned on profitable commerce through their harbor town, only a few 
miles below their city. fn one of these tombs tbe name of the de¬ 
ceased is inscribed on the wall as "Tarkhoas," which can be nothing 
eisc than Tur^timms, the name preserved m Roman tradition as that of 
the latest kings of Rome 

Latumi) and the town of Alba Longa by the Alban Mount, 
which once kd the Larins, disappeared 'Thus Rome became a 
d^-kingdom under an Etruscan king, like the other Emi^wi 
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cities which stretched from Capu& far north to the harbor of 
Genoa. And such it remained for two centuries and a half. 
Although Rome was ruled by a line of Etruscan kings, it must 





be borne in tnind 
that the population 
of Latiimt which 
the Etruscan kings 
governed contin¬ 
ued to be Latin 
and to speak the 
Latin tongue , 1 
Etruscan ships 
had known Greek 


I The aibovei p rev 
cr.utiun mui.e* die 
line of enriy at 

Rome faboyt 7J0 In? 
about <W Ji.C,) 

BfYcly Ecru ksel The 
mdsEwfitd fw^dmi; of 
Rome not before 
750 u,c* would tbexa 
correspond to ill nj> 
cure ind efUhliilnwnE 
m a strapE kingdom 
by the EcruM-ana, We 
poiHH no 
ttOKtttS tif Hfljiie 
this earty pet i©d, We 
are obliged to Stake 
our condo einn* largely 
cm fhr b.mia of a study 
or arch seo logical re¬ 
main* ivnivinjj in 
Rome and Ijthjm ind 
viriiuly. liud tb«c remains, together wtth the important ekmenl* of Emwcan 
rivltmtSon ideptEc! Jsy tJte Roman*, formed our only evidence, ho one would 
ever have laggesled any ether theory than ihai ihe kings of Rome were Eini*- 
cm, The hler Homan* ihcmieiv.es, however, wish evident diibcIbiaiRrii *q bo- 
1tv* that dteir tarty Idngi had been outHchn, cherwhcd a uadiikm ihat ihdf 
kmyi were native Romani, This fraditkm, with many pirtuw*|ue and pleasing 
incident* {headpiece, p. 484), h** found a place in literature, and Li still widely 
behenjd. It is poisihle that there ouy be him flight imwuic of truth in diia 
endiuon, tret it is not very grab-able m view of aJI the known evidence. 
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waters since Mycenaean days, and the Etruscans were con 
stantly trafficking in the Greek harbors. There they learned to 
write their Language with Greek letters. Many tombs (Fig. 330) 
containing such inscriptions still survive in Italy. Although we 
know the letters and can pronounce the Etruscan words. 


Em, =32. A View of the Tiher with the Avekhke Hill 
AND THE ETKtrSCAS' DlLAlV 


h% we look the Tibet in ihi* view, we stand not far from our 
^rmcr position looking */ the river (fig. taS> [el* map. p P jao). The 
Avon tine Hill Li at the left. Along its foci, at the water** edg^ c* 
tend the houte* of modern home. At tins- end of this row of houses we 
wse the arched opening of the ancient Etruscan sewer, or drain (j jrSSju 
which served to drain the Forum under which it passed. The Roman* 
called it the Otwa Afaxim* {chief sewer). Although much altered in 
later times, its most ancient portions are probably the oldest itirviving 
muonry at Rome 


scholars arc still unable to understand them; nor can the race 
of the Etruscans as yet be determined from them. 

Fhis intercourse with Greece brought in beautiful Greek 
pottery (Fig. 164), and the Etruscans quickJy learned to make 
similar decorative paintings. Many such paintings stilt cover 
the walls of Etruscan tombs and show us bow the Etruscans 
looked, the clothing they wore* and die weapons they carried- 
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Having learned to mine copper, they early produced such fine 
work in bronze (Fig. 231) that it even excelled the metal work 
of the Greeks for a time, and they developed a flourishing com¬ 
merce in this industry. They likewise borrowed a great deal 
from Grecian architecture, but unlike the Greeks they made 
plentiful use of the arch, with which they had probably become 
acquainted in Ash Minor (Fig. 124)- WE13 the Etruscans 
who introduced the arch into Italy* Then architecture was 
the earliest known in the city of Home, and always had a 
great influence upon the architecture of the Remans. 

The Etruscan kings introduced great improvements into 
Roma The Forum, the law market valley, was often flooded 
in the rainy Season* acid they built a heavy masonry' dm in 
arched at the top, which carried of! the water to die river and 
made the dtv much more healthful. This ancient sewer drain 
still survives (Fig. 232), On die hill called the Capitol, between 
the Forum and the Tiber, they built a temple to Jupiter, the 
Stale god, which survived for centuries But the cruelty and 
tyranny of the Etruscan rulers finally caused a revolt, led prob 
ably by the Etruscan nobles themselves, and the kings of Rome 
were driven out The fugitive king and his followers fled north¬ 
ward to their kinsmen, to Cart, where Etruscan tombs which 
probably belonged to them still survive (l ig + 530). Thus about 
500 u.c. due career of Rome under kings came to an end; bnl 
the two and a half centuries of Etruscan rule left their mark 
on Rome* always afterward discernible in architecture, religion, 
tribal organization, and some other things. 

Section 74. The Early Republic: its Progress 
and Government 

During this Etruscan period, Greek influences were equally im¬ 
portant in T.arium. Down at the dock below due Tiber bridge* 
ships from the Greek cities of the south were becoming more 
and more common. J-ong before the Etruscan, kings were 
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driven out, ilie Roman trader had gradually learned to pick 
out the names of familiar objects o£ trade in the bills handed 
him by tSi-e Greek merchants. Erelong the Roman traders too 
were scribbling memoranda of their own with the same Greek 


Map or Eajllv Rome showing the Successive Stages 
of its Growth 


k Mere, which thus became likewise the Roman alphabet, slightly 
changed to suit the Latin language. Tims the oriental alphabet 
catricd one step further in. die long westward journey 
which finally made it die alphabet with which this book is 
printed. In the hands of the Carthaginians and Romans 
in the wcst t and the Anuneans 20^ cm the east, the 
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Phoenician alphabet and its dcscendcnt alphabets now stretched 
from India to the Atlantic (frlgi 160). 

There had been no Homan ships at the Tiber docks at first* 
hut as time passed a Roman mechanic here and there learned 
to build a ship like those of the Greeks alongside it. As Roman 
traffic thus grew, it was sound very inconvenient to pay bills 



A B 


Fin. 233. Specimens op Easily Roman Coffer Money 

Sn the time of Alexander thcGttat (^condhalfof the fourth Century !kC.)„ 
the Romans found it too inconvenient to continue paving their debts in 
goods, especially In cattle |§ 784). They therefore cast copper m blocks, 
each block with the figure of an ok upon it {see A* above I, to indicate 
its value. The Roman word for entile lymuj w she origin of their 
frequent word for property fJWi/ew) and has descended to u s in our 
common word rt pecuniary , M These blocks were unwieldy, influenced 
by the Greeks, the Romans then cast large disks of copper \J1, above), 
which also Were Very ponderous, C 3 ch weighing nearly a pound 
Troy. Hence ihif coin* called an 0*+ was divided into twelve smaller 
coins, each called an ounce (Roman umria), and there wore copper 
coins of two, three, four, and six tffliw. When two generations taler 
12&& n.e.) the Romans began to coin stiver isee Fig. 13 jh copper was 
no longer used for large payments and the si Wll reduced itt aiat 
to one sixth lex ftinner weight 

with grain and oxen while the Greek merchant at the dock paid 
his bills with copper and silver coins. For a long time instead 
of the oxen themselves, rough bars of copper were used, each 
bearing the figure of an ox (Tig-. 233, It was not until 
over a hundred and fifty years after the Ktruscan kings had 
been driven out that the Romans issued actual copper coins 
(Fig. 233,^). Later, as contact with the Greek cities increased. 
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the Romans also began to issue silver coins, using as a basts 
the Attic drachma ($ 3 ji). In the same way, too, the Romans 
gradually adopted the oriental measures of length and of 
bulk with which the Greeks measured out to them the things 
they bought. 

Greek speech too began to leave its traces in the I-aiin speech 
of Rome. The Latin townsmen and peasant learned the Greek 
words for the clothing offered to them for sale, nr for household 
utensils and pottery anti other things brought in by the Greeks. 
Bo the Phoenician garment which the Greek merdiants called 
fittfrn (| 394), the Latin peasants pronounced Hun (ktodn), and 
m course of time they gave it a Latin ending it and dropped 
the k\ so that it became our familiar word '' tunic' 1 

Rut the Greeks also brought in things which could not be 
weighed and measured like produce, from a realm of which 
the Roman was beginning to catch fleeting glimpses. For the 
peasant heard of strange gods of the Greeks, and he was told 
that they were the counterparts or the originals of his own 
gods* For him there was a god over each realm in nature and 
each held of human life: Jupiter was the great Sky-god and 
king of all the gods; Mars* the patron of all warriors; Venus, 
Uie queen of love; Juno, an ancient Sky-goddess, was protect* 
ress of women, of birilr and marriage, while Vesta, loo, watched 
over the household life, with its hearth fire surviving from tire 
nomad days of the fathers on the Asiatic steppe two thousand 
years before (§ 149); Ceres was the goddess who maintained 
the fruitfulness of the earth, and especially the grainfidds 
(c£ English +l cereal tp ) ; and Mercury was the messenger o£ 
the gods who protected intercourse and *^nhandtsing t as his 
name shows. 'JTie streets were full of Greek stories regarding 
ihe heroic adventures of these divinities when they w~erc on 
earth* The Roman learned that Venus was the Greek Aphrodite, 
Mercury was Hermes, Ceres was Dcmcter, and so on. 

This process was aided by the influence of Greek oracles* 
The oracles delivered by the Greek Sibyl, the prophetess of 
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Apollo of Delphi (Fig. 172),. were deeply reverenced in Italy, 
Gathered lq the Sibylline ltooks, ihey were regarded by the 
Romans as mysterious rcvetatkms of the future. Another 
method of reading the future was brought in by the Etruscans, 
who were table to discover in the liver (Fig. 234) of a sheep 
killed for sacrifice signs which they believed revealed the future. 
This art had been received by the Etruscans from the 



FiCr.234. Bronze Mouel of a Liver used bv the Etruscans 

FOR Dill NATION, AFTER THE 0LP BABYLONIAN MANNER 

The surface of the model ta divided by lines Into sections! forming a 
kind of guiding diagram like the mode! liver* o t baked clay employed by 
the llabylomana (Fig. -94). The Ktnaicaiw mual have received the art 
m the East, presumably in Asia Minor, before they migrated to Italy 

Babylonians (Fig. 94) by way of Asia Minor, whence the 
Etruscans brought it to Italy, 

An art like this appealed to the rather coldly calculating 
mind of the Roman, As he looked toward his gods he felt no 
doubts or problems, like those which troubled the spirit of 
Euripides (I 581). He lacked the warm and vivid imagination 
of the Greeks, which had created the beautiful Greek mythology. 
He was inclined to regard acts of worship as the mere fulfill* 
ment of a contract by which the gods must bestow favors if 
the worshiper was faithful in the performance of his duties. 
In religion, therefore, the Roman saw only a list of mechanical 
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duties such as the presentation of offerings, the sacrifice of 
animals, and the like, and such duties were easily fulfilled. 
In accordance with this rather legal conception of religion* he 
was fitted for great achievements in political and legal organ 
katioji, but not for new and Original developments in religion 
arh literature, or discoveries in science. 

Hence it is that In sketching the beginnings of Rome we 
have found no Homer to picture to us in noble verse the heroic 
days of her early struggles. Although less gifted than the 
Greeks, the Romans nevertheless possessed a remarkable abil¬ 
ity in applying seller and practical common sense, eniightimd 
by £xfirricrue l to every problem they met. As we shall &ee r 
the Romans so contrived their government that it was led 
and guided by the combined experience of the ripest and 
most skilled leaders among them. Thus the Roman State was 
never exposed to the momentary whims of an inexperienced 
multitude as in Athens. It was this wisdom and sagacity of 
the Romans in practical affairs which gave them marked 
superiority over the Greeks in such matters. Let us now 
see how Roman political wisdom developed the invincible 
Roman Stale. 

When the Etruscan kings were driven out of Rome, about 
500 a. c., the nobles, called fatridanr, who had been chiefly 
instrumental in expelling them, were in control of the govern¬ 
ment. But none of their number was able to make himself 
king. Perhaps by compromise with the people, the patricians 
agreed that two of their number should be dated as heads of 
the State. ITtese two magistrates, called &wuh y were both 
to have the same powers, were to serve fur a year only and 
then give way to two others. To choose them, annual elections 
were held in an assembly of the weapon-bearing men, largely 
under the control of the patricians. Nevertheless, we must call 
this new slate a republic, of which the consuls were the presk 
dents; for the people had a voice in electing them. But as 
only patricians could serve as consuls, their government was 
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very oppressive. The people, -called the plebs (compare out 
" pkrbehm/'}, especially among the Latin tribes, refused to 
submit to such oppression. 

The patricians were unable to get on without the hdp of the 7 ^^^^ 
peasants as soldiers in their frequent wars. They therefore render of 
agreed to give the people a larger share in the government, by thc 
allowing them in their own assembly to elect a group of new 
officials, called tribunes. The tribunes had the right to veto the 
action of any officer of the government — even that of the 
consuls themsdves. When any citizen was treated unjustly by 
a consul he had only to appeal to [he tribunes, and they could 
rescind the consul's unjust act ion and even save a citizen from 
sentence of death. The tribunes therefore gained great in¬ 
fluence, because they could stop the enforcement of any law 
they thought unjust* I-ater, as government business increased p 
their number was also increased. 

I11 the beginning it would seem that almost all the business 79a, inibiiiw 
of government was in Lite hands of the consuls* They were the t n attend to 
commanding generals of the army in war, they hail cltarge of 
the public funds in the treasury, and they were the judges in 
all cases at law* It was difficult to combine ati these duties. 

The consuls were often obliged to be absent from Rome for 
long periods while leading the army, and at such limes they 
were of course unable to give any attention to cases at law, 
and two citizens having a lawsuit might be obliged to wait until 
the war was over. Much other ordinary business, like that of 
the treasury, demanded more time than the consuls could pos* 
sibly give it They found it difficult tu cany on the volume of 
business which the government requited. 

This situation made k necessary' to create new officers for 
various kinds of business. To take care of the government «* 

funds, treasury officials called $ westers were appointed. Two aiJvruda 
public officers called censors were required to keep lists of 
the people, to assess the amount of taxes each citizen owed, 
to determine voting rights* and to look alter the daily conduct 
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of ihe people and sec that nothing improper was permitted 
Our own use of the word fl censor 11 is derived from these 
Roman officials. For the decision of legal cases a judge called 
a pr&i&r was appointed to assist the cunsul r and the number 
of such judges slowly increased In times of great national 
danger it was customary to appoint some revered and trust¬ 
worthy leader as the supreme ruler of the State. He was called 
the Dictator and he could hold his power but a brief period. 

Rut a government is called upon to do some other things of 
groat importance besides attending to administrative* financial* 
and legal business. Important public questions arise w hich are 
not mere items of routine business. Examples of such questions 
are declaring war, restoring peace, and making new laws of all 
sorts. Ihe consuls had great power and influence in ail such 
matters, but they were much influenced by a council of patri¬ 
cians called the Senate (from Latin srrrtx ,meaning H *old man' 7 )* 
which had existed even as far back as tire Etruscan kings, who 
used to call upon the Senate for advice. Now the patricians 
enjoyed the exclusive right to serve as consuls, to sit in the 
Senate, and to hold almost all of the offices created to carry 
m the business of government (§ 799)* The power which the 
patricians held, therefore, quite unfairly exceeded tliat of the 
plebeians. 

The tribunes* as we have seen (S 797), could protect the 
people from some injustices* and save their lives If they were 
^legally condemned to death. Rut they could not secure to the 
citizen all his rights. The tribunes could not recover for the 
cattle of the people the vanished grass in the public pastures, 
when they had been nipped clean by the great herds of the 
patricians, ihe tribunes could not secure for a citizen the right 
to be elected as consul, or to become a senator;, or to marry' a 
patrician's daughter. The struggle which had resulted in the 
appointment of the tribunes, therefore* went on — a struggle 
of the common people to win tbdr rights from the wealthy and 
powerful It was a struggle like that which we have followed 
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in Athens and the other Creek states, but at Rome it reached 
a much wiser and more successful settlement. The ddzens of 
Rome manfully stood forth for their rights, and without fight¬ 
ing, civil war, or bloodshed they secured them to a large 
extent in the course of the first two centuries after the found¬ 
ing of the Republic. 

They insisted upon a record of the existing laws in writing, *w. Tht<>M 
in order that they might know bv what laws they were being to writing and 
judged About fifty years after the establishment of the Republic, 
the earliest Roman laws were reduced to writing and engraved 
upon twelve tablets of bronze (45° al ^ ]C same time 

the people demanded the right to share in the making of near 
taws, and to possess an assembly of the people, which might 
pass new laws. 

Far back in the days of the kings the people had enjoyed *«3-, 
the right to a limited share in the government, lo express Roman 
their opinion they gathered in an assembly called the Comities. 

It was made up of groups of families or brotherhoods (like the 
Greek brotherhoods, I 385), each called a curia. Hence this 
assembly was called the (^omitiii cunata, btch such brother¬ 
hood assembled and voted by itself, and its decision then counted 
as one vote. A majority of the brotherhoods decided a question. 

In the early days of the Republic, when the frequent ware 
kept the people much together in camp, arrayed in their fight- byteniunes 
ing hundreds, or " centuries,” it easily became customary to call JJXfai.) 
them together by centuries. Thus a new assembly by centuries 
arose, called for this reason the Comitia ccnturiata* Owing lo 
the expense of arms and equipment, the men of wealth and 
influence in the centuries far outnumbered the poorer classes. 

The assembly by centuries was therefore controlled by the 
wealthy and noble ctasses; they were soon electing the consuls, 
and erelong they had deprived the old assembly by brotherhoods 
of all its power. 

At the same time another assembly of the people arose, 
intended to give them an opportunity to transact their own 
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ptebdam public business concerning solely the common people. 
This third assembly came together by tribes, and h was there- 
fore called the Cnmittn trihuta^ or tribal assembly. In this body 
every man's vote was as good as another's, and as it was pre¬ 
sided over by the tribunes, elected to protect the people, the 
derisions of this assembly really expressed the will of the people. 

Having shaken off the legal power of the Senate to control 
Lhdr action, these two assemblies, the eenturiate and the tribal, 
became the lawmaking bodies of the Roman State, Eventually 
the people were also given voting rights b the eenturiate assembly 
ctpial to those of the patricians and the wmalthy T Asa result the 
people were able to pass laws by which they especially die last 
two assemblies, gamed the right to make laws, and m this 
way the people gradually secured a fairer share of the public 
lands and further serial rights. Finally* and most important 
of alb these new laws increased the rights of the people to 
hold office. In the end Roman citizens elected thdr plebeian 
neighbors as censors md qinestors, as judges and at last 
even as consuls,, and they saw men of the people silting in 
the Senate. 


&* 7 ' Tj* This progress of the people in powder brought with it im- 
ef fnmii!r lE>r portant new development affecting both society and govern* 
j ncnt Roman citizens had a deep respect for government and 
for its officials. The Roman consul appeared In public attended 
by twelve men called &t&x w bearing the symbols of State 
authority. Each man carried a bundle of rods, suggesting die 
consul's power to scourge the condemned ; and from the midst 
of the rods rose an as, symbolizing the consul^ legal right to 
Inflict the death penalty. The other officials of high rank were 
Stewfos attended by a smaller group of lictors, The consuls 
and all the higher officials wore white robes edged with purp]e T 
a costume which only these men had the right to wear. When 
a magistrate went out of office be might a^ume his official 
garment from time to rime on feast days. There soon grew up 
a group of once plebeian families, thus distinguished by the 
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public service of its members, to whom the Roman citizens 
booked up with great respect When the voters were colled 
upon to select their candidates, they preferred members uf 
these eminent families, especially for the consulship, A new 
nobility was thus formed, made up of such illustrious families 
and the old patricians. 

This situation directly affected ihe Senate* the members of 
which hud formerly been appointed from among the patricians 
by the consuls, A new law, however, authorised the cemm to 
make out the lists of senators, giving the preference to those 
who had been magistrates* Thus the new nobility of ex- 
m agist rates* formerly plebeians, entered the Senate, bringing 
in fresh blood from the ranks of the people. 

As a result of these changes the Senate was made up of the 
three hundred men of Rome who had gained the most experi¬ 
ence in government and in public affairs. When the heralds 
trumpet echoed from the Forum, and the senators, responding to 
the call* crowded into the modest assembly hall beside the 
Forum and took their seats, the consul called them to order. 
He was president of the Senate, and he and his colleague, the 
other consul, were the heads of the State, with more pow er 
than any senator possessed. From his chair on the platform the 
consul looked down into the strong faces of wise and sagacious 
men, many of whom had already held his high office atd knew 
far more about its duties than he did. Moreover, while he was 
m office for only a year, the men con fronting him held their 
scats In the Senate for fife, and most of them Lid been conduct¬ 
ing public business there for years. The result was diat their 
combined influence, operating steadily for many years, was loo 
strong for the consul. Instead of telling the senators of his 
own plans and of the laws he desired, he found himself listening 
to the proposals of the Senate and. carrying out the will of the 
senators. As a result the consul became a kind of senatorial 
minister, canyihg on the government according to instructions 
*rom, the Senate* 
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Ih the matter of lawmaking a similar growth of the Senate's 
Influence took place. Although the popular assemblies £03- 
S05) had the right to make laws, it was not in their power to 
ftypese a new law.. They could vote upon it only after it 
had been proposed by a magistrate especially by one of the 
tribunes, who were the presiding officers of the tribal as¬ 
sembly, The influence of the Senate on the magistrates was 
such that die magistrates discussed with the senators every 
law to be brought before the assemblies for adoption. The 
tribunes could stop the operation of any law. and hence 
the Senate had become accustomed to consult with them 
before a law was passed. Ihe result was that the tribunes 
were given membership and seals in the Senate, and so 
added to the power and influence of that already |x>wcrfid 
body. 

JJy far the larger part of the Roman citizens lived too far 
away to come up to the city and vote. The small minority 
Jiving in Rome, who could be present and vote at the meetings 
of the assemblies, were familiar with the faces of the senators 
and they wep knew the wisdom, skill, and experience of these 
old statesmen. They also knew that there was a strong feeling 
of patriotism among the senators, arid standing at the open 
doors of the Senate hall they had heard the voice of many 
a gray-haired ex-consul whom they revered, as it rang through 
the Forum, in eloquent support of some patriotic measure 
or in earnest summons to national defense. Feeling too their 
own ignorance of public affairs, the Roman citizens were not 
unwilling that important public questions should be settled by 
the Senate. I hus the Roman Senate became a large com* 
mittcc of experienced statesmen, guiding and controlling the 
Roman State. They fanned the greatest council of rulers 
which ever grew? up in the ancient world, or perhaps in any 
age. ITicy were a body of aristocrats, and their control of 
Rome made it an aristocratic state, in spite of its republican 
form. He are now to watch the steady development and 
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progress of Roman power (see map, p. 5 16} under the wise and 
stable Leadership of the Senate, We abouttd bear in mind T how- 
ever, that the Senate's power was a slow- growth, continuing 
during the wars and conquests which we are now to follow. 

Section 75, The Expansion of the Roman Republic 
and the Conquest of Italy 

It was a tiny nation which began its uncertain career after 
the cspolsion of the Etruscan kings. The territory of the 
Roman Republic was the mere dty with the adjacent fields 
for a very few miles around. On the other side of the liber 
lived the dreaded Etruscans, and on the Roman side of the 
river, ah around the little republic., lay the lands of the Latin 
tribes (f 7 S3), who had combined in what was called the Latin 
League (sec map, p. 51b)- The league was independent and 
did not acknowledge itself subject to Rome, But in their own 
struggle wish their enemies, the Latin tribes found the leader¬ 
ship of the city indispensable. The Larin League therefore 
made a perpetual treaty with Rome —a treaty uniting the 
league and the dry in a combination for mutual defense under 
the leadership of Rome. Rut this arrangement produced only 
a loose union, not yet forming a unified nation, Nevertheless, 
the Roman Senate gave to the citizens of X-atmm privileges in 
Rome about equal to those of Roman citizens* and the Ivlins 
were therefore ready to fight for tbs defense of the city whose 
leadership they followed. 

For two generations the new republic struggled for the 
preservation of its mere existence. This struggle against 
threatening enemies on all its frontiers, especially the Etrus¬ 
can^ was the motive power which stiired the little nation 
to constant effort, to vigorous life, and to steady growth. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Romans, within a generation after the founda¬ 
tion of the Republic the fleet of Syracuse utterly destroyed 
the Etruscan fleet {474 b*C«) (Fig, 226)* Later the Etruscans 
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were attacked in the rear by the Gauls (f 72a and Fig. 215), 
who were at this time pouring over the Alpine passes into the 
valley of the Po and laying waste the Etruscan cities of the 
North. This weakening of the Etruscans at the hands of their 
enenues on both north and south probably saved Rome from 
destruction. It enabled the Romans to maintain a ten vcars' 
siege of Vcii, a strong southern fortress of the Etruscans only 
eight mites from Rome, till they captured and destroyed it 
(396 n,c.). At the same time the Italic tribes surrounding 
Latium on the south, east, and north were constantly invading 
and plundering the fields and pastures of the Latin tribes and 
threatening the city. Rome beat of! these marauders, and by 
establishing a group of colonies along the coast south of the 
liber, formed a buffer against such invasions from the South. 
Ry 400 fi.e. or a little after, the Romans had conquered and 
taken possession of a fringe of new territory on all sides, which 
protected th^m from their enemies. 

In the new territory thus gained the Romans planted colonics 
of citizens, or they granted citizenship or other valuable privi¬ 
leges to the absorbed population. Roman peasants, obligated to 
bear Roman arms and having a voice in the government, thus 
pushed out into the expanding borders of Roman territory 
This polity of agrituhurai expansion steadily and consistently 
followed by the Senate was irresistible, for it gave to Rome 
an ever-increasing body of brave and hardy ritizeti-soldiers, 
cultivating their own lands, and ready at all times to take up 
the sword in defense of the State which shielded them. The 
Roman policy was thus in striking contrast with the narrow 
methods of the Greek republics, which jealously prevented out- 
srekns from pining dtisenship. It was the steady expansion of 
Rome under this policy which in a little over two centuries after 
the expulsion of the Etruscan kings made the little republic on 
the Tiber ruts tress of all Italy (see map, p. 5,6). 

1 he second century of Roman expansion opened with a fear- 
ui catastrophe, w hich very nearly accomplished the complete 
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destruction of the nation. In the first two decades after 
400 B.c. the barbarian Gauls, who had been ovuminning the th , e«ds 
territory of the Etruscans (§813), finally reached the k>wur ^^ c,) 
Tibor, and the Roman army which went out to meet them was 
completely defeated. Thu city, still undefended by walls, was 
entirely at their mercy. They entered at once (jSs &.c) t 
plundering and burning. Only the citadel on the Capitol hiU 
held out against the barbarians. long afterward Roman tnidi* 
lion iiild bow even the citadel was being surprised at night by 
a party of Gauls who clambered up the heights, when the 
sacred geese, kept in a temple close by, aroused the garrison 
by their cackling, and the storming party was repulsed. Wearied 
by a long siege of the citadel the Gauls at length 1 greed to 
accept a ransom of gold and to return northward, where they 
settled in the valley of the Po. Rut they still remained a 
serious danger to the Romans. 

As Rome recovered from this disaster, it was evident that si*. 

i ii 1 ■ -j - _ a fpiitM cif Txic 

the city needed fortiiicatioruSi and for the first hmc masonry Latin mb« 
walls ( plan, p. 500^ were built around it. This gave the city a 
strength it had not before possessed. It gained the southern 
territory of the Etruscans, now much weakened by the inroads 
of the Gauls, and it also seized new possessions in the Cam¬ 
panian [dam. The high handed manner in which Rome was 
now taking new lands seems to have alarmed wen the Latin 
tribes, and they endeavored eo break away from the control of 
the powerful walled city. In the two years' war which resulted 
the city ms completely victorious, and the Roman Senate 
forced the defeated I*atin tribes to break up die Latin League 
(3$g U.C.). The Roman Senate then proceeded to make sepa¬ 
rate treaties with each of the Latin tribes, and did not grant 
them as many privileges as formerly. Rome thus gained the 
undisputed leadership of the Latin tribes, which was at last 
to brinj* her the leadership of Italy. 

Hie year 33S n,e. t in which this important event took 
place, is a date to be well remembered, for it also witnessed! 
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the defeat of the Greek cities at the hands of Philip of 
Macvdon (| 63 5), In the same year, therefore, both the 
Creeks and the Latins saw themselves conquered and falling 
under the leadership of a single state — the Greeks under that 
of Macedonia, the Latins under that of Romo* Rut in Greece 
that leadership was in the hands of one man who might and 
did perish; while in Italy the leadership of the Latins was in 
the hands of a whole body of wise leaders, the Roman Senate. 
In sixty-five years they were now to gain the leadership of 
all Italy (see maps 11 , III, and IV, p. 516), 

Meantime another formidable foe, a group of Italic tribes 
called the Samnitcs, had been gaining possession of the moun¬ 
tains which form the backbone of the Italian peninsula inland 
from Rome. They had gained some civilization from the 
Creek cities of the South, and they were able to muster a 
large army of hardy peasants, very dangerous in war. But 
they tacked the steadying and continuous leadership 0/ a gov¬ 
erning city like Rome. Some of them drifted down into the 
plains of Campania (see map, p. 484), wlicre they captured 
Capua, one of the southern cm posts of the Etruscans. Within 
forty years after the expulsion of the Cauls, the Samnitcs were 
in hostile collision with Rome, liy 335 a.c, a fierce war broke 
out, which lasted with Interruptions for a generation. The 
Romans lost several battles, and in one case were subjected 
by the Samnitcs to the ordeal of marching " under the yoke," 
a humiliation, which the Romans never forgot. 1 

Hut the resources of the Roman Senate were not confined 
to fighting, I "hey gained lands and established Roman colonies 
on the east of the Apennines and in the plain of Campania, 
I-’ram these new possessions they were able to attack the Sam- 
nites from both sides of the mountains (see map 11 , p. ^ 16), The 
Samnites attempted a combination of Rome’s enemies against 
her. Ihey succeeded in shifting their army north ward and 
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Joining forces with both the Etruscans and the Gauls, All cen¬ 
tral and much of northern Italy was now involved in the war. 

In the mountains midway between the upper Tiber and the 
eastern shores of Italy the Roman army met and crushed the 
combined forces of the allies in a tumble battle at Sentinum 
(395 u.e.). This battle dedded the future of Italy for over 
two thousand years. It not only gave the Romans possession 
of central Italy, but it made them the leading power m the 
whole peninsula (see map III, p, 516). 

Henceforth the Etruscans were unable to maintain them- R«me 
selves as a leading power. One by one their dtbs were taken 0 f central 
by the Romans, or they entered into alliance with Rome, 'ihe ^ y n ^h™ 
Gallic barbarians were beaten off, and the stream of Gallic in- <Wu^Kp«t 
vasion which was thus forced back in northern Italy by Rome u mm 
flowed over eastward and southward into the Balkan Peninsula* 
as we have seen (S 7a a). The settled Gauls, however, continued 
to bold the To valley, and the northern boundary of the Roman 
conquests was along the Amus River, south of the Apennines* 

Southward the resistance of the Sammies was easily crushed 
within five years after the battle at Soitinum. They and the 
other leading peoples of southern Italy, whh ihe exception of 
the Greeks there, were forced to enter the Roman alliance. 

The Romans were supreme front the Amus to the Greek cities 
of southern Italy (see map III, p* 51 &)h 

The great rivals in the Western world were now the Romans, tax. F-n- 
the Greeks, and the Carthaginians* As for the home cities of ■■ ■ ■'■m 
the Greeks, they were under the successors of Alexander, fight- 
ing among themsetves for possession of the fragments of his 
empire (Chap. XX), while Rome was gaining the leadership 
of Italy* As for the western, Greek colonies (§S 440—+41) f° ur 
centuries of conflict among themselves had left them still a 
disunited group of cities fringing southern Italy and Sicily* 

They had long been fighting with the Italic tribes and other 
peoples of southern italy T and a number of the Greek cities 
of the region had fallen. The survivors, alarmed at the 
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threatening expansion of Roman power, now made another 
endeavor to unite, and called in help from the outside* 

The leading city of die Greeks in southern Italy was Tarm- s». Pyrrho 

- J __ . t , . , „ . of EoLtiar 

tuim Unable to secure effective aid from the now declining -md h« ptim 
home cities of Greece, the men of Tarcntum sent an appeal 
to Pyrrhus, the vigorous and able king of Epirus, just across *£™«« 
from the heel of Italy. Pyrrhus fully understood the highly 
developed art of war as it had grown up with Epaminondas 
{$ 638) and Philip of Macedon (I 681). Besides Thessalian 
horsemen, the best cavalry in the world, he had secured from 
the Orient a formidable innovation in the form of fighting 
elephants. With an army of welt-trained Greek infantry of 
the phalanx besides, and his well-known talent as a soldier, 

Pyrrhus was a highly dangerous foe. His purpose was to 
form a great nation of the western Greeks in Sicily and Italy. 

Such a nation would have proved a formidable rival of both 
Rome and Carthage. 

On the arrival of Pyrrhus he completely defeated the *33. The war 

_ . , * with PvTihoa 

Roman* at Heraclca m sSo nc., and in the following year ( jSe , 
they were muted again. Pyrrhus proceeded in tnumph to 
Sicily, where he gained the whale island except the Cartha- 
gbbn colony on the outermost western end (lilybaturn), 
which he could not capture for lack of a fleet. He seemed StCi j 

about to succeed in Ms effort to establish a powerful western 
Greek empire, when he met with serious difficulties* The 
Carthaginians, who saw a dangerous rival rising only a few 
hours' sail from their home harbor, sent a fleet to assist the 
Romans against Pyrrhus. When the ambassador of Pyrrhus 
arrived at Rome with proposals of peace, the Carthaginian Elect 
was at the mouth of the Tiber, and the Roman Senate reso¬ 
lutely refused to make peace while the army of Pyrrhus occu¬ 
pied Italian soil. At the same time the Greeks disagreed among 
themselves, as they always did at critical times. Pyrrhus then 
withdrew from Skfly, and finding himself unable to inflict a 
decisive defeat on the Romans, he returned to Epirus, 
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One by one the helpless Greek cities now surrendered to the 
Roman antsy, and they had no choice but to accept alliance 
with the Romans (see map IV, p* 51 6)* Thus ended ail hope 
of a great Greek nation in the West In two centuries and 
a quarter ('500-27 5 n.c*) the tiny republic on the l iber had 
gained the mastery of the entire Italian peninsula south of the 
Po valley (see map 1 V h p, 516)- There were now but two rivals 
m the western Mediterranean world—Rome and Carthage* In 
following the inevitable struggle of these two for the mastery 
of the western Mediterranean world during the nest two gen¬ 
erations, we shall be watching the final conflict between the 
western wings of the two great racial lines* the Semitic and 
the Indo-European {Kig, its). Rut before we take up this 
struggle we must learn mere about the character and the dvili- 
ration of the great Roman power which thus grew up in Italy; 
These men who won the supremacy of Italy for the litije 
republic on the Tiber were the first generation of Romans 
about whom sufficient information has survived to make us 
well acquainted with them, 

QUEfiTIEMS 

SEirrrotf 7a. Into what divisions does the Mediterranean fall? 
la which did civilization arise? Why? Describe Italy, Tdl about 
the earliest migrations into Italy and the incoming of metaL What 
Indo-European tribes came into Italy, and when? Did they find 
civilization there? What weapon had the western Mediterranean 
peoples devised? What three rivals of the Italic tribes came in? 
Tell about ihdr coming. Wlwt did the Greeks accomplish against 
the Carthaginians and Etruscans? Did the western Greeks untie 
itiio a ration? What did they bring into Italy? 

Sr.cnos 73. Describe Lari urn, Whit tribes settled there? 
What town first led them? Where was the market of the Latins? 
Who traded there? Describe the place. What was it called? W ho 
seized Et in the eighth century kc.? What line of kings arose? 
Describe their rule and civilization, 

Somov 74. Whence did the Romans gain ihdr alphabet? What 
other Greek influences can you mention ? What oriental mode of 
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divination did the Etruscans and die Romans practice? What can 
yon say of the religious ideas of the Romans? Who succeeded the 
Etruscan kings as rulers of Rome? What magistrates did the people 
elect for their own protection? What great council arose? Who 
had Lhe exclusive tight to serve ns consuls and to sit in the Senate? 
Describe the assemblies ol the people- Who had the power to make 
laws? Whai new nobility arose? How did they gain control of the 
Senate ? How did the Senate gain the leadership of the State? What 
can you say of this leadership ? 

Section 75. W hat was the relation between Rome and the Latin 
tribes around it I What was happening 0? the Etruscans after 
500 n.c<? Describe the colonial policy of the Roman Senate. Tell 
about the coming of the Gauls. What happened to the Latin League 
in 338 U.C.? What happened in Greece the same year? Who were 
the Samnita? Tell the Story of the Roman struggle with them. 
What battle ended it? When? Were the western Greeks able to 
unite against Rome? What did Tarentum do? Recount the war 
with Pyrrhus. What happened to the Greeks of Italy after the retire¬ 
ment of Pyrrhus? How long had it taken Rome to gain the leader- 
Ehip of Italy ? 

Note. Hie tailpiece below ahem* a* the prehistoric wttwi of the wwtem 
Mediterranean kn die thirteenth Ctntdjy a.c. Notice th= terty b^oie iwtdi 
carried with point up. They we stmpiy elongated Egyptian diggera (Fig. 13a 
177&h The K«ne la engraved on the walli of the temple o f Ah \i Shekel in 
Egypt (Fig. ? 0 ) p huik by Ham*=a lip in wliw army these Weflonan were 
aerving. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


TH£ SUPREMACY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC IN ITAlY AND 
THE RIVALRY WITH CARTHAGE 

Section 76. Italy under the Early Homan 
Re fob lic 


After the leadership of Italy had been gained by Rome, there 
were men still living who could remember the Latin war . ended 
33S B,c.) p when Rome |md lost even the surrounding fields of 
little Loti urn. Now, sixty-five years later, the city on the Tiber 
was mistress of aft Italy. The new power over a large group 
of cities and states, thus gained within a single lifetime, was 
exercised by the Roman Senate with the gteaiest skill and 
success. Had Rome annexe! all the conquered lands* and en¬ 
deavored to rule them from Rome, the population of Italy 
would have been dissatisfied, and constant revolts would have 
followed. How, then, was Italy to become a nation, controlled 
by Rome ? 

The Romans began by granting the defeated cities a kind 
of citizenship. It emitted them to alt the protection of the 
Roman State in carrying on commerce and business, to all 
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the rights of every Roman citizen in the kw courts, and, at the 
same time, to social privileges like that of intermarriage. But 
this citizenship did not entitle them to vote* In distant com- 
mutinies, however, no one fdt the lack of this privilege, for in 
order to vote it was necessary' to go to Rome. Cities and com¬ 
munities controlled by Rome in this way were called 11 allies*" 
The protection of the powerful Roman State in rariying on 
business and commerce was of itself a very valuable advan¬ 
tage to the allies. They were therefore willing to place thetr 
troops entirely at the disposal of Rome, and also all their dea^ 
ings with foreign peoples; for they still had full control of their 
own local internal affairs, except those of the army* In all this 
Rome wisely granted the different dties very' different rights, 
and laid upon them highly varied restrictions. Thus no two 
cities were likely to feel the same grievances or make common 
cause against Roman rule of Italy, 

Rome had, however, gradually annexed a good deal of terri¬ 
tory' to pay her w ar expenses and to supply her increasing num¬ 
bers of citizens with land. Her own full citizens thus occupied 
about one sixth of the territory' of Italy. It consisted chiefly of 
the region between the A pennine Mountains and the sea, from 
C^re on the north to Capua and Cumm on the south (see 
map, p. 48 4). It likewise included some Important areas in 
the Apennines and on the Adriatic coast, It was furthermore 
Rome's policy to sprinkle Roman colonies through the territory 
of the allies. All Italy was thus more or less dotted with corn- 
muni ties of Roman citizen ^ By these w ise measures Rome 
gained and kept control of Italy. 

Rome thus brought into a kind of unity what we may 
graph ua/fy call Italy; but an examination of its population will 
readily show us how far Italy really was from being a nation, 
even though controlled by Rome. Besides the Gauls, whose 
territory in the Fo valley bad not yet been taken over by the 
Romans, were the conquered Etruscans, who occupied a large 
part of northern Italy. In the central region were the Latins 
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and the other Italic tribes* These tribes all spoke related dia¬ 
lects, which were, however, so different that no one tribe could 
understand any of the others. Finally, in the South were the 
Greek cities* There was therefore no common language in 
Italy, even among the Indo-Europeans, and this created a situ¬ 
ation very' different from that in Greece* 

Xeither did the peoples of Italy possess any common literary 
inheritance such as the Greeks had in the Homeric poems. 
Nothing in their history^ like the Trojan War in that of the 
Greeks (8411), had ever given them common traditions* 
Homan organization had created a kind of United States of 
Italy, which might after a long time slowly merge into a nation. 
Meantime these peoples, of course, had m feeling of patriotism 
toward Rome. Speaking different languages, so that they did 
not understand one another when they met, they long remained 
quite distinct 

In language the future nation was to be Latin, the tongue 
of the ruling city j geographically it comprised Italy; politically 
it was Roman, 1 When we cotiskJer Rome from the point of 
view of miiihatwn f however^ we are obliged to add a fourth 
name. For as time went on, Italy was to become in civiEization 
more and more Greek. The Greek cities extended as far north 
as the plains of Campania, where Rome had early taken Capua, 
in stse the second city of Italy. In the days of the war with 
Pyrrhus and after, the Roman soldiers had beheld with wonder 
and admiration the beautiful Greek temples in such cities as 
Parstum (Fig. a 19) and Taremum, Here for the first time they 
saw also tine theaters, and they must have attended Greek plays, 
of w hich they understood little or nothing. But the races and 
athletic games in the handsome stadium of such a Greek city 
required no interpretation in order to be understood by the 
sturdy Roman soldiers, 

1 Compart the smiibr application of thret nomci to tur wn country, PoU.fr 

T lhc wc a» csttmotilv AneiicL 

whilo our kd^ua^c b Englbti. 
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In southern Italy the Romans hud taken possession of the 
western fringe of the great Hellenistic world, whose wonderful 
civilization we have already studied (Chap.. XX I). 1 he Romans 
at once felt the superiority of this newr world of cultivated hie, 
which they had entered in southern Italy. When a highborn 
Roman family like that of the Sdpkrc wished to have carved a 
beautiful sarcophagus (stone coffin) for their father, they eim 
ployed a Greek sculptor from the South (headpiece, p. 510), At 
the same time 
the temples of 
Rome began to 
be laid out on 
an obhittg ground 
plan, like those 
of the Greeks, 
and no longeron 
a square ground 
plan like those 
of the Etruscans. 

AsRomn power 
expands we shall 
see this conquest 
of the Romans 
by Greek civilization making greater and greater progress. 

It was as yer chiefly in commerce and in business that Greek 
influences were evident Greek merchants from the Southern 
cities now enjoyed Roman protection when they traded in 
Rome. Greek silver money appeared in greater quantities after 
the capture of the Greek dttes. Copper coins were no longer 
sufficient for Roman business, and not long after tile fall of 
Taientum, m 26S u.C* (i 824), Rome issued her first salver coin 
ffrier »* c \ Just as Athens had once done {$ 460), so Rome 
fed the influence of money* and a moneyed class, 
largely merchants, arose. They were not manufacturers, as at 
Athens, and Rome never became a great industrial center. 


Fig, 235. A Row am DEfcAMOS of Silver 

After the capture of the Greek cities of southern 
Italy* the Romans began the coinage of litrer 
(268 a.C.S {see §833!. The targe and: inconvenient 
■ir (Fig. 233. B} no longer ncccmrj for huge 
payments, and it was thereafter reduced in sire 
to one sixth- Silver then used for all large 
transactions. On the value of this coin ice £3 2 
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Section 77. Rome axe> Cartmage as 
Commercial Rivals 

The old policy of agricultural expansion ($ S14) lod slowly 
brought Rome the leadership within Italy. A new policy of 
commercial expansion was to bring her into conflict with the 
Mediterranean world wt&U of Italy. The fanners had looked 
tn* farther than the shores of Italy, but the transactions of the 
Roman merchants reached out beyond those shores, Roman 
ships issuing from the Tiber entered a triangular inclosure of 
the Mediterranean, called ihe Etruscan Sea. The sides of the 
triangle were formed by Corsica and Sardinia on the west and 
Italy on the east, while on the south the bottom of the triangle 
was formed by Sicily and the Carthaginian coast of Africa. A 
glance at the map (I, p. 55a)shows us how Rome and Carthage 
faced each other across this triangular sea, where both were 
now carrying on extensive business. 

It was indeed a dangerous rival which now confronted Rome 
across the Etruscan Sea. In the veins of the Carthaginians 
flowed the blood of those hardy desert mariners of Arabia, the 
Semitic caravaneera (| 137) who had made the market places 
of Babylon the center of ancient Eastern trade two thousand 
years before Rome ever owned a ship. The fleets of their 
Phetnidan ancestors had coursed the Mediterranean in the 
days when the Stone Age barbarians of Italy were eagerlv 
looking for the merchant of the East and his metal implements 
<$ 358). While Rome was an obscure trading village on the 
Tiber, and before the Creeks ever entered thc.se water* the 
Phoenician merchants, the earliest explorer* of the western 
Mediterranean, had perceived the advantageous position of the 
commandmg projection where the African coast thrusts out 
toward S'cily, Hero, on the northern edge of the region now- 
called Turns, they had planted the city which had become the 
commercial queen of the western Mediterranean and the most 
powerful rival of Rome (map I, p, 55 4 y 
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This advantageous situation gave Carthage unrivaled com¬ 
mercial opportunities. Gradually, as her trade carried her in 
both directions, slid had gained the coast on both sides— 
eastward to die frontiers of the Greek dty of Cyrene, and 
westward to the Atlantic. Her merchants absorbed southern 
Spain, with its profitable silver mines, and they gained control 
of the import of British tin by way of the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Outside of this strait their settlements extended northward 
along the toast of Spain and southward along the Atlantic 
coast of Africa to the edge of the Sahara. In this direction 
Hanno, one of their fearless captains, explored the coast of 
Africa as far as Guinea (§ 747, and map I, p. 553), 

1l seas only the incoming of the Greeks (@§ 440-441) which 
had prevented the Carthaginians from taking possession of the 
Mediterranean islands upon which their splendid harbor looked 
out They usually held a large part of 5 §rily t the west end of 
which was almost visible from the housetops of Carthage. 
Thev planted their colonics in the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, and they had ports in the Balearic Islands, between 
Sardinia and Spain, They closed the Strait of Gibraltar and 
the ports of the islands to skips from all sthtr eiiics* Foreign 
ships intruding in these waters were promptly rammed and 
sunk by Carthaginian warships. 

Unlike Rome* the military power of Carthage, supported by 
the profits from trade, was built up entirely on a basis of money* 
with which, as long as she prospered, she could support a large 
mercenary army. She had no farmers cultivating their own 
land, from whom she could draw an army of citben-soldiers as 
did Rome. The rich and fertile region of Tunis just south of 
Carthage had indeed been taken by the Carthaginians from its 
native owners. Here the merchant princes of the city developed 
large and beautiful estates, worked by slaves \ but such lands, 
supporting no smalt farmers, furnished no troops for the army. 

This was a serious weakness in the organization of the Car¬ 
thaginian state. The rulers of the dty never trusted the army. 
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made up as it was of foreigners, and they always Mi some dis¬ 
trust even toward their own generals, although they were, of 
course, bom Cartltaginians. The fear lest the generals should 
endeavor to make themselves kings of Carthage caused much 
friction between the government and the Carthaginhin com¬ 
manders, and. was frequently a cause of weakness id the nation. 
Although there were two elective magistrates called Judges 
at the head of the State, Carthage was really governed by a 
group of merchant nobles* a wealthy aristocracy whose mem¬ 
bers formed a Council in complete control They were what 
the Greeks catlcd an oligarchy (§ 618); but they were energetic 
and statesmanlike rulers. Centuries of shrewd guidance on their 
port made Carthage a great state, far exceeding in power any 
of the Greek states that ever arose, not excluding Athens, 
yut Carthage remained in civilisation an oriental power. 

cmLLuiioB hercver her works of art are dug up today, they show all 
the earlier limitations of oriental art, and stem to have been 
little influenced by the Greeks. Only i n Sicily did Carthaginian 
merchants yield to Greek influence, take up coinage, and issue 
silver money. In Carthage herself they retained the old oriental 
commercial use of bars of precious metal {§ jgg). As her bust 
ness grew, however, her merchants found it necessary to have 
some convenient medium of exchange, and they issued leathern 
money, the earliest predecessor of paper money, stamped with 
the seal of the State, guaranteeing its value. Jn literature their 
great explorer Hanna (5 $ 3S ) wrote an account of i]is cspJo . 
ration of the Atlantic coast of Africa; and Mago, one of their 
statesmen, who organised and developed the great farming dia* 
trict of I unis, wrote a treatise on agriculture, which the Roman 
Senate had translated into Iarin. It became the standard book 
on agriculture in Italy. 

ScxSwe" , ln " atlefS of toitschold equipment and city building the 
Carthaginians were quite the equals of the Greeks. The diy 
of Carthage itself was large and splendid (Fig. a39 ). It was in 
area three times as large as Rome. Behind wide docks and 
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estensivc piers of masonry* teeming with ships and merchan* 
disc, the city spread far inland * with spacious markets and busy 
manufacturing quarters humming with industry. Beyond the 
■dwellings of the poorer craftsmen Lind artisans rose the .stately 
houses of the wealthy merchants* with rich and sumptuous trop¬ 
ica] gardens. Around the whole swept imposing walls and 
massive fortifications, inclosing the entire city and making its 
capture almost an impossibility’. Behind the great city, outside 
the walls, stretched a wide expanse of waving palm groves and 
tropical plantations* dotted with the luxurious country houses 
of the splendid commercial lords of Carthage, who were to lead 
the coming struggle with Rome, 

Hack in l he days of the Latin war (ended 33S or a 

little before* when the Roman merchants were still doing a 
small business, they had been willing that the Senate should 
make a treaty with Carthage, drawing lines w hich the ships of 
neither side should cross. Indeed, about the middle of the Sam- 
nite Wars die Roman Senate had made a second treat}- with 
Carthage (306 n.c.), in which it w r as agreed that no Roman 
ships would enter the harbors of Sicily and no Carthaginian 
ships should trade in the ports of Italy. The capture of the 
Greek cities of Italy by the Romans had left the Greeks of 
Sicily to face the power of Carthage entirely alone. In times 
past they had done this with great success (§ 780), hut now, 
unable to unite against Carthage, they were slowly yielding* 
and the Carthaginians w ere steadily pushing eastward and ab¬ 
sorbing Sicily. The merchants of Italy looked over at the busy 
harbors of Sicily, where so much profitable trade was going 
on, and it tilled them with growing impatience that they 
were not permitted to do business there. With increasing vex¬ 
ation they realized that Rome had gained the supremacy of 
Italy and pushed her frontiers to the southernmost tip of 
the peninsula* only to look across and find that the merchant 
princes of Carthage had made the western Mediterranean a 
Carthaginian sea. 
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Indeed, Carthage was gaining a position which might cut off 
Rome from oommunicaticin with even her own ports on tlie 
Adriatic side of [inly. To reach them, Roman ships must pass 
through the Strait of Messina between Italy and Sicily, The 
advance of Cartilage in Sicily might enable her at any time to 
seize the Sicilian city of Messina and dose this strait to Roman 
ships. We can understand the dread with which Italian mer- 
duns looked southward, thinking of the day when Cartha¬ 
ginian warships in the harbor at Messina would stop all traffic 
between the west roast of Italy and the Adriatic. 

The Roman Senate without doubt shared these apprehen¬ 
sions. Many a Roman senator must have asked himself the 
question, MTut would he Rome's chances of success in a 
struggle with the mighty North-African commercial empire? 
Rome had little or no navy. The Roman army had been 
barely able to maintain itself against a modern Hellenistic 
commander like Pyrrhus. The ancient regulation drawing the 
soldiers only from among the owners of land had formerly 
limited the size of the army, but it was greatly increased in size 
by the admission of the new 1 class of men having property in 
money ($ Sjs), The introduction of pay for citizens in the army 
had also increased the possible length of military service among 
a people still chiefly made up of formers obliged to return home 
to plow, sow. and reap. The Romans could thus put a citizen 
army of over three hundred thousand men Into the field. Besides 
the troops made up of Roman citizens, the principle was adopted 
of having each army include also about an equal number of 
troops drawn from the allies. This plan, (hcrefore, doubted 
the number of available troops. The Roman antty cons* 
queruly far ascended in she any army ever organized in the 
M^tcmMan world 

In arms and tactfcs thft Romans had been able to make 
improvements in the Hellenistic art of war 6 &t) m 
The spear was now employed by the Romans only as the 
battle opened, when it was hurled into the ranks of the enemy 
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at start range. After this the battle 
was fought by the Roman* with 
short swords, which were much 
more easily handled at close quar¬ 
ters than hug spears (Fig. 236). 
At the same Lime the Romans had 
likewise 1 improved the phalanx, 
which we remember had thus far 
been a massive unit,, possessing as 
a whole no flexibility (§ £37). It 
had no joints. The Romans gave 
ii joints and flexibility by cutting 
it up in both directions; that is, 
lengthwise and crosswise, 

They divided the phalanx length¬ 
wise into three divisions, one form¬ 
ing the front, one the middle, and 
one the rear (Fig, 237). Each divi¬ 
sion w as about six men deep* and 
there w as only a narrow space be¬ 
tween the divisions. The front divi¬ 
sion was made up of the young a nd 
vigorous troops* while the older men 
were placed in the other two divi¬ 
sions, J f the steady oEd troops be¬ 
hind saw that a gap was being 
made in the front division p it was 
the business of the second division 
to advance at once and fill the 
gap, This made it necessary to 
cut up the divisions crosswise, into 
short sections, so that a section 
could advance without carrying the 
whole division forward. Such a 
section of a division had a front 
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dier of the Legion 

The figure ef the soldier u 
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his brother. Itis offensive 
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about twenty men long, and being, as we bate said, six men 
deep, there were a hundred and twenty men in each section 
of a division. These sections were called maxipia* Each 
maniple in advancing to fill a gap before it was like a foot¬ 
ball 11 bade ** when he springs forward to stop a gap in the 
line before him. But it is important to notice that thus far 
all three divisions of the phalanx were invariably kept to¬ 
gether ; they were in separable. The middle and rear divisions 
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Fig, 237. Flan- op a Roman Threefold Use of Battle with 
Detail op a Single Maniple above it 


Here we see ihe once solid and indivisible phalanx of the Greeks 
bt&ken vp into three divisions Icnpthwi&e (lower diagram),^a front, 
middle, and reardivision,—and likewise cut up crosswise into short tec- 
tkrai (maniplesI. In tbe front and middle divisions these maniples were 
tat men deep and twenty men long (ae* upper diagram! and half fta long 
in the rear division These section* {maniplef j were m placed that [tie 
openings between them did not coincide, but the maniples of the middle 
division covered Lhe openings, or joints, in the front division (($453 


were always only suffart; ej the front dwiston immediately be- 
Jon /Atm. It had not yet occurred to the Romans to shift die 
middle or rear division, as football backs arc shiftetj, to fight fac¬ 
ing in another direction., or to post them in, another part of the 
field, leaving the firel division to fight unsupported ( Big, 237% 
Vtai a great Roman, during the struggle with Carthage, discov¬ 
ered the possibility of thus shifting the middle and rear divisions 
(1874 )i » new chapter in the ait of war began, 

For purposes of mustering and feeding an armv, the Romans 
divided it into larger bodies, called each containing 
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usually forty-five hundred men* of whom three hundred were 
cavalry, twelve hundred were light-armed troops, while the 
three thousand forming the body of the legion were the heavy- 
armed men making up the three divisions just described. Each 
maniple of one hundred and twenty men was divided into two 
centuries of sixty men each, for a "century” soon ceased 
always to contain a hundred men. Each century had a com¬ 
mander called a centurion. A centurion and his century 1 
roughly corresponded to our captain and his company. 

Notwithstanding these improvements, the Romans did not 
at first see the importance of a commander in chief of long 
experience — a man who made warfare his calling and had 
become a professional military' leader like the Hellenistic com¬ 
manders (5 630). Hence the Romans intrusted their armies 
without hesitation to the command of their consuls, who as 
presidents of the republic had often never had any experience 
in military' leadership. Moreover, the consuls might be leading 
their troops just on the eve of battle, and find themselves 
deprived of command by the expiration of their term of office. 
In the Samnite Wars this difficulty had shown, the Romans the 
necessity of extending a consul's military' power under such 
circumstances. When this was dorse he was called a proconsul 
Rut the Romans were still without professional generals like 
Xenophon 1 S 630), At the same time the introduction of pay 
for officers and soldiers had made extended service possible, 
and an experienced body of lower officers such as the centu¬ 
rions had grown up, 

in military' discipline the Romans surpassed all other peoples 
of ancient times; for even among the Greek troops there was 
great lack of discipline. We hear of a Roman father who 
ordered his son to be executed in the presence of the army, 
because the young man bad, in ditched jence of orders, accepted 
single combat with an enemy and slain him. Even an ex-consul, 
having won a victory' after receiving orders from the Dictator 
not to give battle, was condemned to death by the Dictator as 
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the legal consequence of disobedience to a superior* It waa 
only with tht: greatest difficulty that he was saved by his influ¬ 
ential friends. In accordance with the strict system maintained 
in all their operations it was the invariable practice of a Roman 
army when it halted to construct a square fortified camp, sup 
rounded by a ridge of earth bearing a stockade of wooden posts 
driven into (he crest: of the ridge. This camp was a descendant 
of the old prehistoric pile village of northern Italy (Tig. 225), 


QUESTIONS 

SecttioS 76. How much umc Elapsed from the final subjection 
of Latium in Roman leadership of ail Italy ? How did Rome govern 
the defeated cities of Italy? How much Italian territory was 4jccu* 
pied by Roman citizens? Where was it? Where did Rome pkc 
her colonies? Was Italy a unified nation ? Why not? Mention the 
races and languages of Italy. What was the future language to he? 
Mention some early influences of Greek art and architecture in Italy : 
of Greek bushier methods in Italy. What financial changes took 
place at Rome as a result? 

Section 77, Had agriculture carried the Romans outside of 
Italy? Was commerce now to do so? Into what triangular sea does 
the Tiber How? What great commercial rival of Romo lay on the 
same sea? Who were the ancestors of the Carthaginians? What 
had they achieved in business? What region did Carthage com* 
merdally control ? Iknv did she treat ships of other peoples, in this 
region? Describe liic military organization of Carthage. Had she 
any cifiren-soldlers ? What was the character of the Carthaginian 
State? of Carthaginian civilization? Describe the dty and surround- 
ingSv What was happening to the Greek* of Sidly? In whose 
hands wss the western Mediterranean commercially ? Describe the 
danger at Messina, 

Tell about the war strength of the Ramons by land. Describe 
their improvement of the phalanx. What was the purpose of the 
legion? How large was it? What was a centurion ? Had die Romans 
any commanding generals of long experience? Did they have any 
professional soldiers? Who* can you say about die discipline of 
a Roman army? What did the Romans do when they camped? 
\\ here had the plan of the Roman tump originated? 



CHAPTER XXIV 

f HE ROMAN CONQUEST OF THE WESTERH 
MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 

Section 78* The Struggle, with Carthage: the 
Sicilian War* or First Funic War 

Whatever might be ihe risks involved in a struggle with 
Carthage, the Romans were soon convinced that it could not 
be avoided, During a siege of Messina at the hands of the 
Syracusans, one party in ilikc besieged place called in the aid 
of the Romans, while another party appealed to Carthage. 
The result was that a Carthaginian garrison quickly occupied 
the citadel of Messina, and the Carthaginians were then in 
command of the Strait of Messina, The Ramans had tong 
hesitated, but now they took the memorable step, and a Roman 
armvp responding to the appeal of Messina, left ihc soil of 

NOTIL The above fmgirHrnt of a w*fl-pidmtaj!’ at Pompeii ihowi ui a Rnm.ui 
^Tihip, Kcmir.gly in battle, for the wreck of anther wp.rahip U visible at the 
tftfL Notke lb* two at re ring *1 «rh *J 4 e of the lira — a device found oti 
Nifc *hip* three thousand year* earlier f Ki$. 41), The rudder had not yet devel¬ 
oped From thrac Acting m The Romani scribed their mucerju, In ipiic of 
inexperience, xg^iniii the Canhng-inians to a new hiding groppler, which they 
icvvrnscd and ratted a tt ffftw M It coniliEcd of i heavy upright timber, 

whkh was made to full Over wish 1he end on the enemy* fail, where An iron hools 
jtEEaehnl to the end of the ia ztow n grappled and held ihc opposing cn.il until Lho 
Runuju «™ 3 f 3 riimh over Into fc. frv the hund to-hajad fightmg which followed, 
the sturdy Rarmna more thin tt 4de tep for their inexperience in Beamjn*lup, 
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Italy and crossed the sea for the first time in Roman history 
The struggle with Carthage had begun (364 nc). 

An alliance with Syracuse soon gave the Romans possession 
of eastern Sicily, but they were long unable to mate much 
progress into the centra] and western portion of the island. 
r I"he chief reason for this was the Luk of a strong war fleet. 
The Romans, therefore, adopting a naval policy tike that of 
Ibemistoclcs (f 506), determined to build a fleet- The Senate 
rapidly pushed the building of the new fleet, and m the fifth 
year of the war it put to sea for the first lime. It numbered 
a hundred and rwcnty r battleships* of which a full hundred 
were large, powerful vessel with five banks of oars. 

In spite of inexperience, the Roman fleet was victorious in 
two successive battles off the coast of Italy. It looked as if 
the war would be quickly over. The Senate, however, finding 
that the legions made little progress in Sicily, determined to 
invade Africa and strike Chrthago at home, Hie invasion was 
at first very successful* but its progress was unwisely interfered 
with by the Senate, who recalled one of the consuls with manv 
of the troops. Hie result was that the remaining consul, with 
his reduced army, was disastrously defeated. Then one Roman 
fleet after another was destroyed by heavy storms at sea, and 
one of them was badly defeated by the Carthaginians, The 
Romans thus lost their newly won command of (he sea, and 
were long unable to make any progress in the war. 

Year after year the struggle dragged on, while Hamilcnr 
Barca, the Carthaginian commander, was plundering the coasts 
of Italy with hts fleet The treasury at Rome was empty, 
and the Romans were at the end of their resources; but by 
private contributions they succeeded in building another fleet, 
which put to sea in 242 jlc* with two hundred battleships 
of five banks of oars. The Carthaginian fleet was defeated 
and broken up (241 n.e*X and as a result the Carthaginians 
found themselves unable to send reenforeements across the 
sea to their army in Sicily, 
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They were: therefore at last obliged to accept hard terms of 853. Pomtcbi 
peace at the hands of the Romans, The Carthaginians were ^UbnVaj 
to give up Sicily and the neighboring islands to Rome, and C^ 1IM=j J 
to pay tiie Romans as war damages the sum of thirty-two 
hundred talents, over three and a half million dollars, within 
ten yeans. Thus in 241 0,c TJ after more than twenty-three years 
of fightmg, the first period of the struggle between Rome and 
Carthage ended with the victory of Rome. 

The struggle had been carried on till both contestants were 85*, 

• « fesfiu ] U ^ t|C 

completely exhausted. Both had learned much in the art of stdflaa Ww 
war p and Rome for the first time had become a sea power* 

At the same time she had taken a step which forever changed 
her future and altered her destiny; for the first time she held 
territory outside of Italy, and from this step site was never 
able to withdraw. It has been compared with the action of 
the United States in taking Porto Rico and the Philippines; 
for tn gaining interests and responsibilities across the sea, a 
nation Is at oner thrown into conflict with other powers having 
similar interests, and this conflict of interests never reaches an 
end, but leads from one war to another. 


Section 79* The Hasnioalig War (Second Punic 
War) and the Destruction of Carthage 

Both the rivals now devoted themselves to increasing their Roman 
strength, nor did Rome hesitate to do so at the expense of 
Carthage. Taking advantage of a revolt among the hired Car- 
thaginian troops in Sardinia, the Romans accepted an imitation thaFovmflej 
from these mercenaries to invade both Sardinia and Corsica ; 
and in spite of protests from Carthage, only three years after 
the settlement of peace Rome took possession of these two 
islands. Rome now possessed three island outposts against 
Carthage, Some years later the Romans were involved in a 
serious war by an invasion of the Gauls from the Po valley. 

The Gauls were disastrously defeated, and their territory was 
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seized by the Romans without granting the Gauls any form of 
citizenship. Thus Roman power was extended northward lo 
the foot of the Alps, and the entire peninsula from the Alps 
southward was held by Rome (map II, p, 55a), 

To offset this increase of Roman power and lo compensate 
for the loss of the three large islands, the Carthaginian leaders 
turned toward Spain* Here still dwelt the hardy descendants 
of the late Stone Age Europeans of the West (§ 335), Hamth 
ear, the Carthaginian general, planned to secure the wealth of 
their silver mines, to enlist the natives in the army* and thus 
to build up a power able to meet that of Rome. He died 
before the completion of his plans, but they were taken up 
by his gifted son Hannibal, who extended Carthaginian rule 
in Spain as far north as the Ebro River (map II, p r ^i) r 
Although only twenty-four years of age, Hannibal was already 
forming colossal plans for a bold surprise of Rome in her own 
territory', which by its unexpectedness and audacity should crush 
Roman power in Italy. 

Rome, busily occupied in overthrowing the Gauls, had been 
unable 10 interfere with the Spanish enterprises of Carthage. 
She had, however, secured an agreement that Carthage should 
not advance northward beyond the Ebro River. To so bold 
and resolute a leader as Hannibal such a stipulation was only 
an opportunity for a frontier quarrel with Rome in Spain, In 
the tremendous struggle which followed he was the genius 
and the dominating spirit. It was a colossal contest between 
the flatten Rome and the man Hannibal We may therefore 
well call it the HannibaJic War. 

While the Roman Senate was demanding that the leaders at 
Carthage disavow his hostile acts, Hannibal, with a strong and 
well-drilled army of about forty thousand men. was already 
marching northward along the east coast of Spain ( map, p. 538), 
Several reasons led him to this course. He knew that since the 
Sicilian war the defeated Carthaginian fleet would be unable to 
protect his army if he tried to cross by water from Carthage and 
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to hot! in southern Italy. Moreover, his cavalry, over six thou¬ 
sand strong, was much too numerous to be transported by sea. 

In southern Italy, furthermore, he would have been met at once 
by a hostile population, whereas in northern Italy there were the 
newly conquered Gauls, burning for revenge on the Ramans, 
their conquerors, Hannibal intended to offer diem an oppor¬ 
tunity for that revenge by enlistment in his ranks. Moreover, 
he had reports of dissatisfaction among the allies of Rome also, 
and he believed that by an early victory in northern Italy he 
could induce the allies to forsake Rome and join lum in a war 
for independence which would destroy Roman leadership in 
Italy, For these reasons, while the Roman Senate was planning 
to invade Spain and Africa, they found their own land suddenly 
Invaded by Hannibal from the north. 

By dever maneuvering at the Rhone, Hannibal avoided the 8 ^, 

Roman army* which had arrived there on its way to Spain. The Roman* 
crossing of the Rhone, a wide, deep, and swift river, with etc- 
phants and cavalry and the long detour to avoid the Romans 
50 delayed Hannibal that k was late autumn w hen he reached fufl ilc.) 
the Alps (21S n.c.). Overwhelmed by snowstorms; struggling 
over a steep and dangerous trail, sometimes so narrow that the 
rocks bad to be cut away to make room for the elephants j 
looking down over dizzy precipices, or up to snow-covered 
heights where hostile natives rolled great stones down upon 
them, the discouraged army of Hannibal tolled on day after day* 
exhausted, cold, and hungry. At every point along the strag¬ 
gling line, where help was most needed,, the young Carthaginian 
was alwap present, encouraging and guiding his men- But 
when they issued from the Alpine pas, perhaps Ml Cenis, 

Into the upper valley of the Fo, they luwl suffered such losses 
that they were reduced to some thirty-four thousand men. 

With this little armv the dauntless Carthaginian vouth bad wo. interior 

Z . ... - , . *U* Of HUr 

entered the territory of the strongest miUtary power of the time mbaS's mimj 
— a nation which could now call to her defense over seven hun- 
died thousand men, citizens and allies. From this vast number 
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Rome could recruit army after army; but Hannibal, on the other 
hand, as long as Carthage did not control the sea, rould expect 
no reenforcements from home except through Spain, A military 
success was necessary at once in order to arouse the hopes of 
the Gauls and secure recruits from among them. 

Hannibal, who was in dose contact with a number of Greeks, 
was thoroughEy acquainted with the most highly developed 



The Route and Marches of Hannibal phgit 3|S to 203 n,c 


The dates indicate the progress of die march, Jlurrag Hannibal's long 
icay in anthem Italy, he made many marches and local mote menu, 
not indicated in the above sketch. Indeed, we know very little about 
many of hit operations in this region 


methods of warfare; The exploits of Alexander, who had died 
a little over a century before Hannibal's invasion of Itajy p were 
familiar to him, and it is not impossible that the fascinating story 
of Alexander's campaigns was read to the young Carthaginian 
as he Say whh his Greek companions around the camp fires tn 
Italy T Furthermore, wo recall that Roman consuls* commands 
ing the Roman armies, were simply magistrates like our mayors 
or presidents* often without much more knowledge of handling 
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an army than has a city mayor in our time. Gifted with Utile 
Imagination, blunt and straightforward, brave and eager to meet 
ihe enemy at once, the Roman consuls were no match for the 
crafty young Carthaginian. 

By skillful use of his cavaliy* in which the Romans were 
weak, Hannibal at once won two engagements in the Fo valley, 
Ilie Gauls began to flock to his standards, but they were raw* 
undisciplined troops. Ho was still outside the barrier of Roman 
fortresses defending Ehe Apennines, and this he must not fail 
to pierce without delay. % early spring, therefore (217 B.C.), 
amid fearful difficulties which would have broken the courage 
of most commanders, Hannibal successfully passed the belt of 
Roman strongholds blocking the roads through the Apennines. 
Even after he had crossed the Amus, the Roman consul Flamin* 
ius had no notion of the Canhaginian advance* though he soon 
learned that the Carthaginians were between him and Rome* 
Nevertheless on the shores of LakeTrasimene, Hannibal easily 
surprised die army of the unsuspecting consul on die march, 
ambushed the legions both in front and rear, and cut to pieces 
the entire Roman army, so that only a handful escaped and the 
consul himself fell Rut a few days' march from Rome, Hannibal 
might now have advanced directly against the city ; hut he had 
no siege machinery (headpiece, p, 140). and hts forces were not 
numerous enough for the siege of so strong a fortress. More¬ 
over* his cavalry, in which he was superior to the Romans, 
would liave been useless in a siege. He therefore desired an¬ 
other victory in the hop* that the allies of Rome would revolt 
and join him in attacking the city* 

Hannibal therefore marched eastward to the Adriatic coast* 
where he secured numerous horses* much needed by his cavalry, 
and also found plentiful provisions, besides an opportunity to 
drill his Gallic recruits. At this dangerous crisis the Romans 
appointed a Dictator, a stable old citizen named Fabius p whose 
policy was to wear out Hannibal by refusing to give battle and 
by using every opportunity to harass the Carthaginians, This 
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policy of caution and delay did not meet with popular favor at 
Rome, ITie people called Fabius the Laggard (Cufu£diar\ a 
name which ever afterward dung to him ; and the new consuls 
elected for zi G a.c« were urged to take action and destroy the 
Carthaginian army without more delay. They therefore re¬ 
cruited an army of nearly seventy' thousand men and pushed 
southward toward the heel of the Italian peninsula to meet 
Hannibal. The Carthaginian deftly outwitted them and r march¬ 
ing to Caimm, captured the Roman supplier The consuls 
were then obliged to give battle or retire for more supplies. 
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Plas or the Battle of Camwje (§§864-865) 


With thdr fifty-five thousand heavy-armed infantry the consuls 
were almost twice as strong as Hannibal p who had but thirty* 
two thousand such troops. On the other hand* Hannibal had 
about ten thousand horse against sis thousand of the Roman 
cavalry* while both armies were about equally strong In light* 
armed troops. Varro* the Roman consul, had been merely a 
successful business man at Rome. He drew up his heavy-armed 
troops in a deep mass in the center, with a short front I lad 
he spread them out* so that their superior numbers might 
form a longer front than that of Hannibal, they might have 
enfolded and outflanked the Carthaginian army. Roth armies 
divided their cavalry, that it might form the two wings. Instead 
of massing all his heavy-amitd troops in the center to meet the 
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great mass of the Roman ranter, Hannibal took out some twelve 
thousand of his heavy-armed African infantry in two bodies of 
sis thousand each and stationed than tn a deep column behind 
each of his cavalry wings (plan A r p + 540). 

Hannibal 7 * stronger cavalry put to flight the Roman horse 
forming both wings. Then as his well-trained horsemen turned 
back to attack the heavy mass of the Roman center in the 
rear, he knew that it was too late for the Romans* perceiving 
their danger, to retreat and escape, for they were caught be¬ 
tween the Carthaginian center before them and the Canhagin* 
ian cavalry behind them. Only the sides of the trap were open. 
Then came a great moment in 
the young Carthaginian’s life. 

With unerring judgment, Just at 
the proper instant, he gave the 
orders which dosed up the sides 
of the trap he had so cleverly 
prepared. The two bodies of 
Africans which he had pasted 
behind the cavalry wings* on 
each side, pushed quietly forward 
till they occupied positions on 
each side of the fifty-live thou¬ 
sand brave Romans of the center* who w ere thus inclosed on 
aU skies (plan B r p. 540)* What ensued was simply a slaughter 
of the doomed Romans, lasting all the rest of the day* When 
night closed in the Roman army was annihilated. Ex^onsuls, 
senators, nobles, thousands of the best citizens of Rome had 
fallen in this frightful battle* Every family m Rome was in 
mourning. Of the gold rings worn by Roman knights as an 
indication of their rank, Hannibal is reported to have sent a 
bushel to Carthage- Even in modem times pieces of armor 
have been picked up on the battlefield (Fig. *3$). 

Thus this masterful young Carthaginian, die greatest of 
Semite generals, within two years after his arrival in Italy and 
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before he was thirty years of age p had defeated hk giant ait- 
tagonist in four battles and destroyed three of the opposing 
armies. He might now count upon a revolt among the Roman 
allies. Within a few years southern Italy, including the Greek 
cities, and even Syracuse in Sicily forsook Rome and joined 
Hannibal* Only some of the southern Latin colonies held out 
against him. To make matters worse for Rome, immediately 
after Can tut, Hannibal sent messengers to Macedonia and one 
of the later Philips then reigning there agreed to send help to 
the Carthaginians in Italy. 

In all this Hannibal was displaying the judgment and insight 
of a statesman combined with amazing ability to meet the 
incessant demands of the military situation* This required him 
to lay out campaigns, to drill the inexperienced new recruits, to 
insure supplies of food and fresh horses for his army, while at 
the same time he was forced also to find the money with which 
to pay his turbulent and dissatisfied mercenaries, 1 n carrying out 
all this work he was untiring, and his eye was everywhere, h 
was no uncommon thing for some private soldier to wake in 
the morning and find his young general sleeping on the ground 
by his side* There was a consuming fire of desire in his soul 
to save Carthage ; and now his glorious victories were drawing 
together the foes of Rome in a great combination which he 
believed would bring about the destruction, of his country^ 
hated antagonist. 

But opposing the burning zeal of a single gifted soul were 
live dogged rcs&luttom the ripe statesmanship, die unshaken 
organization* and the seemingly inexhaustible numbers of the 
Romans. It was a battle of giants for the mastery of the world; 
for the victor in ihis struggle would without any question be 
the greatest power in the Mediterranean. Had the successors 
of Alexander in the Hellenistic eastern Mediterranean discerned 
the nature of this gigantic struggle in Italy, and been able to 
combine against Rome, they might now have crushed her for¬ 
ever tsce map 1 , p. 45 Hut Lhc Roman Senate, with ckvei 
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statesmanship, made an alliance with the Greeks* thus stirring 
up a revolt in Greece against the Macedonians and preventing 
them from furnishing help to HannibaL In spite of Hannibal's 
victories, the steadiness and fine leadership of the Roman Senate 
held central Italy loyal to Rome, Although the Romans were 
finally compelled to place arms In the hands of slaves and mere 
b<>vs, new armies were formed. With these forces the Romans 
proceeded to besiege and capture the revolting allied cities one 
after another. Even the clever devices of Archimedes during 
a desperate siege 13 74- 1 did not save -Syracuse from being 
recaptured by the Romans (zia n,c.) r 

Capua likewise, the second dty of Italy* which had gone 
over to his cause* was besieged by the Romans in spite of all 
Hannibal's efforts to drive them away. As a last hope he 
marched upon Romo itself, and with his bodyguard rode up to 
one of llie gates of the great city, whose power seemed so un¬ 
broken, Fur a brief lime die two nnhigonists faced each other, 
and many a Roman senator must have looked over the walls 
at the figure of liter tremendous young Carthaginian who had 
shaken all Italy as with an earthquake. Hut they were not to 
be frightened into offers of peace In this way, nor did they 
send out any message to him. His army was not large enough 
to lay siege to the greatest dty of Italy, nor had he been able to 
secure any siege machinery l $ 63 2), and he was obliged to 
retreat without accomplishing anything. Capua was thereupon 
captured by the Romans and punished without mercy. 

The hitherto dauntless spirit of the young Carthaginkri at 
last began to feel the crushing w eight of Roman confidence. 
W hen he had finally been ten years in Italy, he realized that 
unless powerful reinforcements could reach him, his cause was 
hopeless. His brother Hasdrubal in Spun had gathered an 
army and was now marching into Italy to aid him. At the 
Metaurm River, m the region of Sentinum* where tile fate 
of Rome had onee before been settled (j &ig), Hasdrubai 
was met by a Roman army. He was completely defeated and 
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slain (107 B.C.). To the senators waiting in keenest anticipation 
at Rome the news of the victory meant the salvation of Italy 
and the final defeat of an enemy who had all but accomplished 
the destruction of Roman power. To Hannibal, anxiously await¬ 
ing tidings of his brother and of the needed nsenforcetnents, 
the first announcement of the disaster and the crushing of his 
hopes was the head of Hasdrubat hurled into the Carthaginian 
camp by a Roman messenger. 

For a few years more Hannibal struggled on in the southern 
tip of Italy, the only territory remaining of all that he had cap¬ 
tured, Meantime the Romans, taught bv sad ex|*rricnce, had 
given the command of their forces in Spain to Scipio, one of 
the ablest of their younger leaders, He Rid routed the Car¬ 
thaginians and driven them entirely out of Spain, thus cutting 
off their chief supply both of money and of troops. In Scipio 
the Romans had at hist found a general, with the m asterful qual¬ 
ities which make a great military leader. He demanded of the 
Senate that he be sent to Africa to invade the dominions of 
Carthage as Hannibal had invaded those of Rome, 

By 203 n.c. Scipio had twice defeated the Carthaginian forces 
in Africa, and Carthage was forced to call Hannibal home. He 
had spent fifteen years on the soil of Italy, and the great strug¬ 
gle between the almost exhausted rivals was now to be decided 
in Africa. At Zama, inland front Carthage, the final battle 
of the war took place. Hannibal, having insufficient cavalrv, 
foresaw' that his weak cavalry wings would be defeated by 
Sdpio’s opposing heavy bodies of horsemen- When, as he ex¬ 
pected, the Roman cavalry wings disappeared in pursuit of his 
own fleeing horsemen, the wings of both armies were cleared 
away for one of those unexpected hu t carefully planned maneu- 
veirs by which the great Carthaginian had destroyed the Roman 
amiy at Cannar. from behind his hne Hannibal moved oat two 
divisions in opposite directions, elongating his own line beyond 
the ends of the Roman line, which he intended to inclose on 
either side, In football language, Hannibal had ordered his 
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backs to spread out and to execute a play around both the 
Roman ends at once- The fate of two empires was trembling 
in the balance as Hannibal's steel trap thus extended its jaws 
on either side to enfold the Roman army. 

Rut behind the Roman army there was a mind like that of 
Hannibal The keen eye of the Roman commander discovered 
the Bash of moving steel behind the Carthaginian lines. He 
understood the movement and at once grasped the danger which 
threatened his army. As a result of Cannir, Sdpio had long 
before abandoned all Roman tradition, and had taught his 
front division to fight without the support of the rear divisions 
behind them (§ 845). In football language again, he too had 
learned to shift his backs and had taught titer line to hold with¬ 
out them. The shrewd young Roman commander therefore 
gave his orders without hesitation. For the first time in history 
the rear divisions behind the front of a Roman center left the 
front division to fight alone. As quietly as on a parade march 
they parted to the left and right and, marching behind the fight¬ 
ing tine in opposite directions, they took up their posts, extend¬ 
ing the Roman front at either end where at first the cavalry 
wings had been. \Mien Hannibals spreading divisions pushed 
out beyond the Roman ends, where they were expected to cany 
out their "around-lhu-end" movements, they found facing them 
a Roman wall of steel, and the battle continued in two parallel 
lines longer than before. The great Carthaginian had been 
foiled at his own game by an equally great Roman. When the 
Roman cavalry returned from their pursuit and fell on the 
Carthaginian fiank, Hannibal beheld his lines crumbling and 
giving way in final and complete defeat. 

In this great battle we see the conclusion of a long and re¬ 
markable development in the art of war, from the wild disorder 
of entirely undisciplined fighting {Fig. SS) to the formation 
of a heavy phalanx of disciplined men,, the earliest trained- 
fighting team as it appeared in the Orient (Mg. 87). Ihen 
in Europe, after Philip and Alexander, die deep phalanx as 
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used by die Greeks was no longer regarded by the Romans 
as a rigid, indivisible fighting unit, but it was broken up into a 
fighting line in from and a group of shifting bucks behind. 
On the field of Zami, Scipio and Hannibal had advanced to a 
new stage in the art of warfare, and had created what is now 
known as " division tactics— the art of manipulating an army 
on the field in divisions shifted behind the line of battle as a 
skillful football leader shifts his backs, trusting to the line to 
hold while he does so. 

'Hie victory of Rome over Carthage made Rome the leading 
power in the whole andent world. In the treaty which followed 
the battle of Zaina, the Romans forced Carthage to pay ten 
thousand talents (over Si 1,000,000) in fifty years and to sur¬ 
render all her warships but ten triremes. But what was worse 
she lost her independence as a nation, and according to the 
treaty she could not make war anywhere without the consent 
of the Romans. Although the Romans did not annex her 
territory in Africa, Carthage had become a vassal state. 

Hannibal had escaped after his lost battle at Zama. Although 
we leara of his deeds chiefly through his enemies, the story 
of his dauntless struggle to save his native country, begun 
when he was only twenty-four and continued Tot twenty years, 
reveals him as one of the greatest and most gifted leaders in 
all history — a lion-hearted man, so strong of purpose that 
only a great nation like Rome could have crushed him. Indeed, 
Rome now compelled the Carthaginians to expel Hannibal, and, 
a man of fifty, lie went into exile in the Cast, where we shall 
find him stirring up the Successors of Alexander to combine 
against Rome. 

Such was the commercial ability of the Carthaginians that 
they continued to prosper even while paving the heavy tribute 
with which Rome had burdened them. Meantime, the new mis¬ 
tress of the western Mediterranean kept an anxious eye on her 
old rival. Even the stalwart Romans remembered with uneasi¬ 
ness the invasion of Hannibal. Cato, a famous old-fashioned 
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senator, was so convinced that Carthage was still a danger to 
Ro me that he concluded all his speeches in the Senate with the 
words, lf Carthage most be destroyed." For over fifty years 
more the merchants of Carthage were permitted to traffic in 
the western Mediterranean, and then the iron hand of Rome 
was laid upon die doomed dty for the last time. To defend 
herself against the Nnmidians behind her t Carthage was 
finally obliged to begin war against them. This step, which 
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the Romans had long been desiring, was a violation of the 
treaty with Rome, The Senate seized the opportunity at 
once and Carthage was called to account. In the three years' 
war (Third Funic War) which followed, the beautiful city was 
captured and completely destroyed (146 blc.) (see Fig. 239), 
Its territory was taken by Rome and called the Province of 
Africa. A struggle of nearly one hundred and twenty years 
had resulted in the annihilation of Rome's only remaining 
rival in the West (see map III, p. 553)* 
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Rome, Tims the fourfold rivalry in the western Mediterranean, 
thTweM" which had long included the Etruscans and Carihagiru-anc, the 
Qroeks and the Romans, had ended with the triumph of the 
once insignificant village above the prehistoric market on 
the Tiber (| 7S4), Racially, the western wing of the Indo- 
European line had proved victorious over that of the Semite 
line (Fig. it3). The western Mediterranean world was now 
under the leadership of a single great nation, the Romans, as 
the eastern Mediterranean world had once been under the 
leadership of the Macedonians. We must now turn back and 
follow the dealings of Rome with the I leHenistiooritmtaJ world 
of the eastern Mediterranean, which we loft (Chap, XXi) 
after it had attained the most highly rcfmwl dvilkatiun ever 
achieved by ancient man (see map If, p, 450), 
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St 5 C newt At what point did Rome and Carthage come into 

conflict ? How? When? Had the Romans any «a power ? How 
did they get it ? Give a brief statement of the course of the Sicilian 
War. Wh.it wen; the main results ? 

SECHOS 79. What territory did the Romans gain shortly after 
the 5 kalian War? Whither did Carthage go for new resources ? 
Who provoked the ensuing war ? Describe Hannibal's plan of cam¬ 
paign in full Recount his march into Italy. How did hi* numbers 
compare with those of Rome? What can you say of hts military 
knowledge ? Describe his first three encounters with the Romani 
Where did he then go? What did the Romans do? Draw two plans 
and tell the story of the battle of Cinnte. What political moves did 
Hannibal then make? How did the Roman* meet them? What 
course did Rome follow toward her revoking allies? What hapjjencd 
□1 Capua? What did Hannibal’* brother do? 

What were the Romans meantime doing in Spdn? Who was the 
Roman tender there? Recount the battle of Zarna. What advance 
in the art of warfare was shown there? Whit were the main results 
of the HannJhalie War? What became of Hannibal? Recount the 
destruction of Carthage. How long had the struggle between Rome 
and Carthage lasted ? Who was now leader of the %Vcst ? 



CHAPTER XXV 


world dominion and degeneracy 

Section Bo* The Roman Conquest of the Eastern 
Mediterranean World 


While the heirs of Alexander ’were carrying on their cease* 
less feuds, plots, wars, and alliances in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, as we have seen them doing do™ to about 300 Ike 
(Chap. XX), the vast power of Rome had been slowly rising 
in the West The serious consequences of Rome + s growth, and, 
especially of her expansion beyond the sea* were now evident 
The Roman Senate could not allow any state on the Mediter¬ 
ranean to develop such strength as to endanger Rome in the 
way Carthage had done during the Hanniboiic War, For this 
and other reasons the western giant was now to overshadow 
the whole Hellenistic world of the East, and finally to draw the 
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[hrtt great states of Alexander's heirs into his grasp. Let us see 
what die reasons for the first collision were (set map II, p. 450}, 
Hannibal had induced Macedonia to combine with him 
against Rome (§ 866). This hostile step could not be over- 
looked by the Romans after the ILmnibalk War, Philip, the 
Macedonian king, was a gifted ruler and an able military com¬ 
mander like his great ancestor, the father of Alexander the 
Great, a hundred and fifty years earlier. The further plans 
of this later Philip filled the Senate with anxiety* For he 
had arranged a combi tuition between himself and Antiochus 
the Great (the third of the name), the Sdeucid king of Syria. 
By this alliance the two were to divide the dominions of Egypt 
between them, lieeause of what he had already done, and 
also because of what he would do if allowed to go on and 
gain greatly increased power, die Romans were now obliged to 
turn eastward and crush Philip of Macedon (map 1 E, p. 450). 

r rht Greek states had no reason to support the mtc of 
Macedonia over them ; Antiochus was too busy seizing the 
Asiatic temtoiy of Egypt to send any help to Macedonia; and 
hence a year after the close of the HaimibaJk War, Philip 
found Mmscif without strong allies, face to face with a Roman 
army* By his unusual skill as a commander he evaded the 
Roman force for some time. But in the end die massive Mace¬ 
donian phalanx, bristling with long spears, was obliged to meet 
the onset of the Roman legions, w ith iheir deadly short swords 
and the puzzling divisions behind the lines shifting into unex¬ 
pected positions which the phalanx was not flexible enough 
to meet. On the field of Cynosocphabc (dog's heads), in 
197 it.e., the Macedonian army was disastrously routed, and 
the ancient realm of Alexander the Great became a vassal state 
under Rome + As allies of Rome, the Greek states were ihen 
granted their freedom by the Romans. 

This war with Macedon brought the Romans into conflict 
with Antioch us the Great, the Seleudd king, who held a large 
part of die vast empire of Persia in Asia, For Anbochus now 
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endeavored to profit by Philip r s defeat and to seize some of 
l*htfip*S former possessions which the Romans had declared 
free, A war with this powerful Asiatic empire was not a matter 
which die Romans could view without great anxiety. Moreover, 
Hannibal, expelled from Carthage (§ 876), was now in Greece 
with Antiochus, advising him. In spite of the warnings and 
urgent counsels of Hannibal, Antbdlus threw away his oppor¬ 
tunities in Greece until the Homan legions maneuvered him 
back into Asia Minor, wills her the Romans followed him, and 
there the great power of the West for the first time confronted 
the motley forces of the undent Orient as marshaled by the 
successor of Persia in Asia (see map 11, p, 450). 

The conqueror of Hannibal at Zarna was with the Roman 
army to counsel Ins brother, another Kcipio, consul for ibe year, 
and therefore in command of the legions. There was no hope 
for the undisciplined troops of the Orient when confronted by 
□ Roman army under such masters of the new tactics as these 
two Sdpios, At Magnesia, the West led by Rome overthrew 
the East led by the dilatory Antioehus (190 e.c_) p and the lands 
of Asia Minor eastward to the 1 1 alvs River submitted to Roman 
control Under the ensuing treaty Antioch us was not permitted 
to cross the Halys River westward or to send a warship west 
of the same longitude. Within twelve years (200 to 189 a.c*) 
Roman arms had reduced to the condition of vassal states two 
of the three groat empires which succeeded Alexander in the 
East — Macedonia and Syria (see map I II, p. 450). As for 
Egypt* the third, friendship had from the beginning existed 
between her and Rome. A little over thirty years after a 
Roman army had first appeared in the Hellenistic world, Fgypt 
acknowledged herself a vassal of Rome (16S Bed). 

Although defeated* the eastern Mediterranean world long 
continued to give die Romans much trouble. The quarrel* of 
the eastern states among themselves were constantly carried 
lo Rome for settlement, li became necessary to destroy Mace¬ 
donia as a kingdom and to make her a Roman province. At 
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the same time Greek sympathy for Macedonia was made ihe 
pretext for greater severity toward the Greeks. Many were 
carried off to Italy as hostages, and among them no less than 
a thousand noble and educated Achrans were brought to Rome. 
When in spite of this the Achaean League (§ ***% brought 

on a war with Rome, the Romans applied the same methods 
which they were using against Carthage* The same year 
which saw the destruction of Carthage witnessed the burn¬ 
ing of Corinth also (146 Cue.). Greek liberty was of course 
ended, and while a city of such revered memories as Athens 
might be given greater freedom (§ 726), those Greek states 
whose careers of glorious achievement in dvilkation we have 
followed, were reduced to the condition of Roman vassals. 

$85. The It was little more than three generations since the Republic 
on *ke Tiber took the fateful step of beginning the conflict with 
Carthage for the leadership of the West That struggle tod led 
her into a similar conflict for the leadership of the East There 
were old men still living who had talked with veterans of the 
Sicilian War with Carthage and the grandsons of the Romans 
who had fought with Hannibal had burned Carthage and 
Corinth at the end of the great wars. For nearly a century 
and a quarter (beginning 264 tee.) one great war had followed 
another, and the Roman republic, beginning these struggles as 
mistress of Italy only, had in this short space of time (from great- 
grandfather to gTcabgnmdson) gained the political leadership of 
the civilized world (cf. maps I t Ii n and III, p. 55a). 

SSO- Ronwi The Roman Senate had shown eminent ability in conduct 

Snmpcr^i the great wars, but now, having gained the supremacy 

OTjpnUaNon Q f the Mediterranean world, Rome was faced by die problem 
of derising successful government for the vast dominions which 
she had so quickly conquered. In extent they would have 
reached entirely across the United States. To organize such 
an empire was a task like that which had been so successfully 
accomplished by Darius, the organizer of the Persian Empire 
(S 267). We shah find that the Roman Senate utterly failed 
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m the effort to organize the new dominions. The failure had 
a most disastrous influence on the Romans themselves and, 
together with the ruinous effects of the long wans on Italy, 
finally overthrew the Roman repute-an overthrow in which 
Rome as a ration almost perished. Ixt us now glance at the 
efforts of Rome to govern her new dominions and then 
observe the effect of the tong wars and of world power on 
the Romans and their life. 


Section: St. Roman Government and Civilization 
in the Age of Conquest 

'Hie Romans had at first no experience in governing their «£=**- 
conquered lands, as the United States had none when « took rftan 
possession of the Philippines. Most of the conquered com* 
tries the Romans organized as provinces, somewhat alter the 
manner of the provinces of the old Persian Empire. The peo¬ 
ple of a province were not permitted to maintain an army, 
hut they were obliged to pay taxes and, lastly, to submit to 
Hie uncontrolled rule of a Roman magistrate who was g>n- 
truer of the province. It was chiefly the presence and power 
of this governor which made the condition of the provinces 
beyond die sea so different from that of thv Roman ^sessions 
in Italy- The regulations for the rule of the provinces were 
made in each case by the Roman Senate, and on the whole 
they were not oppressive. Hut the Senate made no provisions 
for compelling the Roman governor to obey these regulations. 

Such a governor, enjoying unlimited power tike that of an H&TG 
oriental sovereign, found himself far from home wife Roman 
irootys at bis elbow awaiting bis slightest command lie ma lhe 
complete control of ail the taxes of the province and he could 
take what he needed from its people to support his troops and 
the expenses of his government, lie usually held office for a 
single war and was generally without experience m provincial 
govcmrnenL His eagerness to gain a fortune h his short term 
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of office and Ms complex Ignorance of the needs of his prov¬ 
ince frequently reduced his government to a mere system of 
looting and robbery. The Senate soon found it necessary to 
have bws passed for the punishment of such abuses \ but these 
laws were found to be of little use in improving the situation. 

The effects of this situation were soon apparent in Italy. In 
the first p!aec h the income of the Roman government was so 
enormously increased that it was no longer necessary to collect 
direct taxes from Roman citizens. This new r wealth was not 
confined to the State- The spoils from the wars were usually 
taken by the victorious commanders and their troops. At the 
same time the provinces were soon filled with Roman business 
men. There were contractors called publicans, who were allowed 
to collect the taxes for the State at a great profit (§ 613)* or 
gained the right to work Stare lands. We remember the common 
references to these publicans in the New Testament, where they 
am regularly classified with"' sinners." With them came Roman 
money-leiidcrsp who enriched themselves by boning money at 
high rates of interest to die numerous provincials who were 
obliged to borrow' to pay the extortionate taxes claimed by 
the Roman governors. The publicans were themselves money¬ 
lenders. and all these men of money plundered the provinces 
worse than the greedy Roman governors themselves, As these 
people returned to Italy, there grew up a wealthy class such 
as bad l*een unknown! there before. 

Their ability 10 buy resulted in a vast import trade to supply 
the demand. From the hay of Naples to the mouth of the 
Tiber the sea was white whb Roman ships converging on the 
docks of Rome, The men who controlled all this traffic be¬ 
came wealthy merchants. To handle all the money in circula¬ 
tion, banks were required. During the Hannibalic War the 
first banks appeared at Rome occupying a line of booths on 
each side of the Forum. After 200 n.c, these booths gave 
way to a fine basilica [ § 732) like those which had appeared tn 
the Hellenistic cities # Fig, 271* 3). Here the new wealthy class 
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met to transact financial business, and here large companies 
were formed for the collection of taxes and for taking govern¬ 
ment contracts to build roads and bridges or to erect public build- 
* companies were daily sold and a business 
modern 

stock exchange devel- ^ 

CIUJC* Rome greatly 

growing population, 
there was a 
increase in the de- 
mand for dwellings. 

Rents at once rose, t 

and land in the city if 

greatly increased In ; 

value. A good form 
of paying investment 
was apartments for 
rent, and as the value 
of property rose, a 
larger return in rents 
could be secured by 
increasing the number 
of floors, 11 unce ow n- 

ith 

though these ancient M skyscrapers n were 
never its tall as ours. It became necessary to limit their height 
by law, as wc do, and when badly built, as they sometimes w ere, 
they fell down, as the} 1 have been known to do in our own cities. 

When a returned governor of Africa put up a showy new 
house, the citizen across the way who still lived in hi* father's 
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There was no attempt 5t befn^ol archi¬ 
tecture, and the bare trout showed noad^n> 
nMflt whatever. The opening in the roof, 
which lighted the dtrium {§ received 
the rainfall of a section of the roo/ sloping 
toward it, and this water collected in a pout 
built re* receive it in the fk*ur uf the atrium 
below \ Fig. 241, /f] r The tiny area. or garden. 
Hhewn in the fear WJI not common. It was 
here that the Inter Komaru; added the Hel¬ 
lenistic peri style [Fig. -4-) 
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old house began to be dissatisfied with sl It was built of sun- 
dried brick, and, like the otd setderis cabin of early America, it 
bad but one room. In this room all the household life centered 
The stool and spinning outfit of the wife and the bed of the 
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Fiti. 24 i. Flax of a Roalan House 

WITH PfcRl 5 TYUS 


The earliest Kottmn house tud Consisted ol 2. 
sEn^Lcr-ponii the atrium (^), with the pool for the 
fain water [,£). Then a *mall ikorc, or Soan-jo, 
was erected at the rear (Q, as a room for the 
tnaster ot the honae. later Use b^cEroomfi on 
each fctde of The atrium were added. Finally, 
under the influence of GreeL life the 

garden court [D anti Fig. 54^ with Its surround- 
Ing colonnaded porch (perUtylej fFig. 2&S) 
a ftmolazn in the middle {£) wai built ax Lhe 
rear. Then a dining room, sitting room, and 
bedfOOffli were added, which Opened on this 
court* and \King without window?, they were 
lighted from the court through the doors. In 
town houses it waa quite eMy to partition off 
a shop, or even a whole row' of shopi p along 
the front or aide of the house* as in the Heh 
lenistcc house (Fig. !<$)♦ The houses of Pom¬ 
peii {Fig. 255s were almost all built in this Way 

beds and tables, the master of the house 


citizen were each 
assigned u> a comfcr, 
white the kitchen 
was simply another 
comer where the 
family meals were 
cooked over an open 
fire* There teas no 
chimney, and the 
smoke passed out 
of a square hole in 
the middle of the 
roof. The whole 
place was so be- 
grimed by smoke 
that the room was 
called the atrium t 
a word perhaps 
connected with the 
Latin word for 
11 black 1 * (Fig. s 4 o). 
Here, them, the fam¬ 
ily took their meals, 
here they slept, and 
here in full view of 
pots and kettles, 
received his friends 


and transacted his affairs with business or offidal callers, 

1 he Roman citizen of the new a^e had walked the streets of 
the Hellenistic cities. Indeed, he lutd tong before been familiar 
with the comfort, luxury, and beauty with which the Greek 
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houses of Capua and Naples were filled ($ § 728 and 73S)- At ^ The 
first he added bedrooms on either side of his atrium and an ^!^t, 
additional small room at its rear, as the master's office and prh 
vale room. Soon, however, even the enlarged atrium-house 


Wc must imagine ourselves standing with our hacks toward the atrium 
{hiving immediately behind ua the room C in Fig. 141). We look out 
in (o the court, the garden of the houBe {Fig. 241,/?). The marble 
tables and statues and the marble fount Ain h^in in the middle 
{Fig. 24i p £) r just ai we see them here in the drawing* were all found by 
lie excavators in thdr places, as they were covered by volcanic pha 
ghteen hundred year* ago {Fig. =55). Here centered the famiiy 
and here the children played about the court* brightened with 
dowers and the tinkling music of the fountains 


(Fig. 240) was not large enough* and behind it was added the 
Hellenistic court surrounded by its colonnaded porch (Figs. 241 
and 242), from which opened bedroom^ a dining room, a 
library, rest rooms, and at the rear the kitchen. As ItiKUfy in¬ 
creased a second story might be added to receive the bedrooms 
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and perhaps the dining room also. The atrium then became a 
large and stately reception hall when? the master of the house 
could display his wealth in statues* pain tings, and other w orks 
of art — the trophies of war from the East* 

The old Roman houses had been unadorned and had con¬ 
tained nothing but the bare necessities, Carthaginian ambassa¬ 
dors had been much amused to recognize at successive dinners in 
Rome the same silver dishes which had been loaned around from 
house to house. Not long before the Carthaginian wars an ex- 
consul had been fined for having more than len pounds" weight 
of silverware in his Ivousc, A generation Later a wealthy Roman 
was using in his household silverware which weighed sonic ten 
thousand pounds. One of the Roman conquerors of Macedonia 
entered Rome with two hundred and fifty wagon toads of Greek 
statues and paintings. The general who crushed the rKtolians 
carried off over five hundred bronze and marble statues, while 
the destroyer of Carthage filled all Rome with Greek sculptures. 
A wealthy citizen in even so small a city' as Pompeii paved a 
dining alcove with a magnificent mosaic picture of Alexander in 
battle (Fig. aoi), which had once formed a floor in a splendid 
HdlenUdc house in Alexandria, In die same way the finest 
furniture, hangings, and carpets of the East now began lo adorn 
die house* of the wealthy In Rome. 

All those conveniences which we have found in the HeTEenistu; 
dwellings <$ 72S) were likewise quickly introduced, such as pipes 
for running water, baths, and sanitary coflvcdcnccs, Thn nu>rc 
elaborate houses were finally equipped with tile pipes conduct- 
ing hoi air for wanning the important rooms, the earliest sys¬ 
tem of hot-air heating yet found. The kitchen was furnished 
with beautiful bronze utensils, far better than those commonly 
found in our own kitchens (Fig. 343). On social occasions the 
food on the table included imported delicacies and luxuries, pun 
chased at enormous expense. A jar of salted fish from the ]!Lick 
Sea cost seventy-five or eighty dollars, and the old-fashioned sena¬ 
tor Cato, in a speech in the Senate, protested against such 
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luxury, stating that " Rome was the only dty in the world 
where such a jar of fish cost more than a yoke of oxer." 

Such luxury required a great body of household aavarts. flj* 

There was a doorkeeper at the front door (he was called ' jant- servants 
tor” from the Latin word janua, meaning "door”), and from cfnrri > 


the front door inward there was a servant for every small duty 
in the house, even to the attendant who rubbed down the mas¬ 
ter of the house after his bath. Almost all these menials were 
slaves, but it was not always possible to secure a slave as co*>k, 
and a wealthy Roman would pay as much as five thousand 
dollars a year for a really good took. 



Km. 243. BntMiJtE KrrcUSN Utf.xsils excavated at PoitPFn 

This kitchen ware used by the cook* of Pompeii was found still lying 
in the kitchen* of the house* M they were uncovered by the excavators. 
The Pieces have been lettered, and; the Student Witl find it interesting to 
make a list of them by name, identifying them by letter and indicating 
their use as far a* possible 
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jpv ivories While the effect of all this luxury introduced from the Ea^t 
}n Rorocud ™s on the whole very bad, nevertheless the former plain, 
matter-of-fact, prosaic life of the Roman citizen was stimulated 
and refined both at home and 3 n the Senate haH by the most 
beautiful creations of Greek genius. Even white eating hts 
dinner, the commonplace citizen of Pompeii sat looking at the 
heroic death of the Persian nobles of Darius (Fig. a 02). But 
there were never any Jfemnn artists capable of producing such 
works as these. 

HdJfr A Roman senator returning from Alexandria could not but 

iuuk . , , ... 

uctufe ift 1™ utsi Rome, in spite of some new and modern buildings, 

*nS Was VCI >' P !ain and unattractive, with its simple icmptes and 

the thoter old public buildings \ and he realized that Alexandria was the 
greatest and most splendid dty in the world, Roman emula¬ 
tion was aroused and forms of Hellenistic architecture, like the 
basilica on the !■ orum (j 890), were beginning to appear in 
Rome. Jt was not long, too, before a Greek theater appeared, 
improved by the Romans with awnings to keep out the hot 
sunshine, a curtain in front of the stage, like ours, and seats 
in the orchestra aide where once the Greek chorus had sung 
(Plate VII, p, 558), 

At the close of * e Sicilian War (241 ac.) a Greek slave 
tmiliiiojvB. mimed Andronicms, who had been taken iis a Lad by the Romans 

uLSirno the >- captured the Greek city of Tarentum (5 824), was 

i^ra given his freedom by his master at Rome. Seeing the interest 

of the Romans in Greek literature, he translated the Odyssey 
{I 4 to) into I-iitin as a schoolbook for Roman children. For 
their elders he likewise rendered into Latin the classic trago 
dies which we have seen in Athens (| 579), and also a 
number of Attk comedies (§ S Ss). This worthy Greek, Am 
dronicus, was the first literary man in history to attempt 
artistic translations possessing literary finish. He was, there¬ 
fore, the founder of the art of literary translation, l*hrough 
his work the materials and the forms of Greek literature 
began to enter Roman life. 
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The Romans had been amjatomed to do very liede in the 
way of educating their children. There were no school at first, 
but the good old Roman custom had been for the lather to in¬ 
struct his own children. Even when schools arose, there was 
no literature for the Raman lads to learn, as Greek bo vs had 
learned Homer and the other poets (§ 555). The Roman 
father's respect for law and order led him to have his son [aught 
the " Twelve Tables” of the law, and recite diem to the school¬ 
master, as English-speaking children are taught the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. Such schools Lid been very poorly equipped; 
some of them, indeed, we re held in the open air in a side 
street or a comer of die Forum. At best they had met in 
a bare room belonging to a dwelling house, and there were no 
sehoolhoLjses, 

Gradually parents began to send their children to die school* 
which the freed Greek slaves of Rome were beginning to open 
there. Moreover, there was here and there a household which 
possessed an educated Greek slave, like Andronicus, who might 
become the tutor of the children, giving regular instruction and 
teaching his pupils to read from the new primer of Andronicus, 
as we may call his I-atin translation of Homer. Now and then 
Greek teachers of renown appeared and lectured in Rome, 
Young Roman nobles thus gained the opportunity of studying 
rhetoric and public speaking, which they knew to be of great 
practical use in the career of public office to which they' all 
aspired. Indeed, it was not uncommon for a young Roman of 
station to complete his higher education in Athens itself ($ 76a). 

As Rome gained control of Greece, the mingling of Greek 
and Roman life was increasingly intimate. When a thousand 
of the leading Achaean* were brought to Rome as hostages 
s:? ££4), there was among them a Greek statesman of great 
refinement and literary culture named Polybius, He was taken 
into the family of the Sripios t traveled about w ith them on their 
great campaigns, and occupied a position of dignity' and re¬ 
spect He witnessed the destruction of both Carthage and 
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Corinth, and finally wrote an immortal history, in Greek, of 
the great Roman wars. Such cultivated Greeks had a great 
influence on the finer Romans like the Scipios, Polybius tells 
how he stood with the younger Sripio and watched the burn¬ 
ing of Carthage, while his young Roman lotd burst into tears 
and quoted Homer's noble lines regarding the destruction 
of Troy. 

pg 3 - c.nri Such familiarity with the only literature known to the Romans 

M Latin such daily and hourly intimacy with cultivated Greeks, aroused 
die impulse toward literary expression among the Romans 
themselves. To be sure, the Latins, like all peasant peoples, 
had had their folk songs and their simple forms of verse, but 
these natural products of the sofl of Latium soon disappeared 
as the men of Latin speech felt the influence of an already 
highly finished literature. Latin literature, therefore, did rot 
develop along its own lines from native beginnings, as did 
Greek literature, but it grew up on the basis of a great inherit¬ 
ance from abroad. Indeed, we now see, as the Roman poet 
Horace said, that Rome, the conqueror, was herself conquered 
by the civilization of the Greeks, 

St«r FKMindgileraof history' now arose in Italy, and educated 

Romans could read of the great deeds of their ancestors in long 
epic poems modeled on those of Homer. In such literature were 
gradually recorded the picturesque legends of early Rome, like 
the story of Romulus and Remus and similar tales (p. 484 notcl 
extending down through the early kings ip. m i*\ It is 
from these sources, now no longer regarded as history, that the 
early history of Rome used to be drawn. The Greek comedies 
of Menander (§ 754) attracted the Romans greatly; imfei- 
ing these, the new Latin play writers, especially Plautus (died 
about 18+ b.c.) and Terence (died about 159 b,c.), produced 
vere clever comed.es caricaturing the society of Rome, to which 
the Romans listened with uproarious delight, 'their production 
on the stage kd to the highly developed theater buildings which 
wet have; already mentioned (| $98), 
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As the new Latin literature grew, papyrus rolls bearing Latin gpj. VuhMi 
works were more and more common in Rome. Then publish- SSSteS 
crs. in back rooms filled with slave copyists, began to appear ” tcd cla “ 
in the dty. One of the Roman conquerors of Macedon brought 
back the books of the Macedonian king, and founded the firsc 
private library in Rome. Wealthy Romans were now prtn 
vidhg library rooms in their houses. A group of literary 
men aAse, including the finest of the Roman leaders, and no 
man could daim to belong to this cultivated world without 
acquaintance with a well-stocked library of Greek and Latin 
books. Such Romans spoke Greek almost if not quite as well 
as Latin. Those educated men were finally in sharp contrast 
with the uneducated mass of the Roman people* and [here 
thus arose the two classes, educated and uneducated — a 
distinction unknown in the days of the early farmer republic 


Section 82. Degeneration in City asd Country 

The new fife of Greek culture and luxury' brought with it 90a. Corrupt 
many evils. Even the younger Sdpto H an ardent friend of Greek 
literature and art. expressed his pained surprise at finding 
Roman boys in a Greek dancing school, learning unwholesome tmva^iri^ 
dances, just as many worthy people among us disapprove of 
the new dances now' widely cultivated in America. Cato, one 
of the hardiest of the old-fashioned Romans, denounced die new 
culture and the luxury which had come in with it (§ 8^5), .Vs 
censor he had the power to stop many of the [usurious new 
practices, and he spread terror among the showy young dandies 
and ladies of fashion in Rome* He and other Romans like him 
succeeded in passing law after law against expensive habits of 
many kinds, like the growing love of showy jewelry among 
the women, or their use of carriages where they formerly 
went on fooL Rut such taws could not prevent the slow cor¬ 
rupt inn of the people. The old simplicity t purity, and beauty 
of Roman family life was disappearing, anti divorce was 
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becoming com man. The greatest days of Roman character 
were past, and Roman power was to go on growing* without 
the restraining influence of old Roman virtue. 

This was especially evident in the lives of the uneducated and 
poorer classes also. To them, as indeed to the vast majority of 
all dashes* Greek civilization was chiefly attractive because of 
the numerous luxuries of Hellenistic life. The common peopk 
list! no comprehension of Creek civilization. At the destruction 
of Corinth, Polybius saw Roman soldiers shaking dice on a won¬ 
derful old Greek painting which they had tom down from the 
wall and spread one on the ground like an old piece of awning* 
When a cultivated Roman thought to gain popular favor by 
arranging a program of Greek instrumental music at a pub¬ 
lic entertainment, the audience stopped the performance and 
shouted to Lite musicians to throw down thdr instruments and 
begin a boxing match I Contrast this with the Athenian public 
in the days of Pericles \ 

It was to Roman citizens with tastes like these that the 
leaders of the new age were obliged to turn for votes and for 
support in order to gain office. To such tastes, therefore, [he 
Roman nobles began to appeal. Early in the Sicilian War with 
Carthage there had been introduced the old Etruscan custom 
of single combats between condemned criminals or slaves, who 
slew each other to honor the funeral of some great Roman. 
These combatants came to be called gladiators, from a Lath 
word giadmt, meaning 11 sword." The delight of the Roman 
people in these bloody displays was such that the offichds in 
charge of the various public feasts, without waiting for a 
funeral* used to arrange a long program of such combats in 
the hope of pleasing the people^ and thus gaining their votes 
and securing election to future higher offices. 

These barbarous and bloody spectacles look place at first 
within a temporary circle of sea[5, which finally became a great 
steme structure especially built for the purpose. It was called 
an amphitheater, because it was formed hy placing two 
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theaters face to face (Fig + iftj'j. Soon afterward combats be¬ 
tween gladiators and wild beasts were introduced (headpiece, 
p- 549). The athletic contests which had so interested the 
Greeks were far too tame for the appetite of the Roman public. 
The chariot race, however, did appeal to the Romans, and they 
began to build enormous courses surrounded by seals for vast 
numbers of spectators. These buildings they called circuses. 

The common people of Rome were thus gradually debased 
and taught to expect such public spectacles, sometimes lasting 
for days, as their share of the plunder from the great con¬ 
quests. At the same time* as their poverty increased* the free 
food once furnished them by the wealthy classes far exceeded 
what private donors w ere able to give. It was therefore taken 
itp by the State, which arranged regular distributions of grain 
to the populace. Vicious as this custom was, it was far from 
being so great an evil us the bribery which the candidates foi 
office now* secretly practiced. Laws passed to prevent the 
practice were of slight effect. d Fhc only Roman citizens who 
could vote were those who attended the assemblies at Rome, 
and henceforth we have only too often the spectacle of a 
Roman candidate controlling the government that ruled the 
world by bribing the little body of citizens who attended the 
Roman assemblies. 

All these practices enormously increased the expenses of a 
political career. The young Roman, who formerly might have 
demonstrated his ability and his worthy character ii some minor 
office as a claim upon the votes of the community, was now 
obliged to borrow money to pay for a long program, of gladia¬ 
torial games. In secret he might also spend a large sum in 
bribing voters. If elected he received no salary, and in carry* 
mg on the business of his office lie was again obliged to meet 
heavy expenses. For the Reman government hud never been 
property equipped with clerks, bookkeepers, and accountants; 
that is, the staff of public servants whom we cull the f1 civil 
service/* The newly elected official* therefore, had to supply 
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a staff of clerks at Ms own expense. Even a consul sat at 
home in a household mom turned into an office and carried 
on government business with his own clerks and accountants, 
of whom one was usually a Greek. 

The Roman politician now sought office, in order that through 
it he might gain the influence which would bri ng him the governor¬ 
ship of a rich province. If he finally gained his object, he often 
reached his province burdened with debts incurred in winning 
elections tn Rome. But the prize of a large province was worth 
all it cost. Indeed, the consulship itself was finally regarded as 
merely a stepping-stone to a provincial governorship. W hen a 
retired provincial governor returned to Rome, he was no longer 
the simple Roman of the good old days. He lived like a prince 
and, as w r e have seen, he surrounded himself with royal luxury. 
These men of self-interest* w ho had held the supreme power 
in a province, were a menace to the republic, for they had 
tasted the power of kings without the restraints of Roman law 
and Roman republican institutions to hamper them. 

But the evils of the new wealth were not less evident in the 
&u/ttn% It was not thought proper for a Roman senator or 
noble to undertake commercial enterprises or to engage in any 
business. The most respectable form of wealth was lands. 
Hence the successful Roman noble bought farm after farm, 
which he combined into a great estate or plantation. The capi¬ 
talists who had plundered the provinces did the same. Look¬ 
ing northward from Rome 3 the old Etruscan country was now 
made up of extensive estates belonging to wealthy Romans of 
the city. Only hero and there were still to be found the little 
farms of the good old Roman days. Large portions of Italy 
were in this condition. The small farm seemed in a fair way 
to disappear as it had done in Greece (§ 636). 

It was impossible for a wealthy kndowntr to work these 
great estates with free, hired labor. Nor was he obliged to 
do so. From the close of the ilannibalic War onward the 
Roman conquests had brought to Italy great numbers of 
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captives of war from Carthage, Spain, Gaul, Macedonia, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. These unhappy prisoners were Sold as slaves* 
The coast of the Adriatic opposite Italy alone yielded one 
hundred and fifty thousand captives. An ordinary day laborer 
would bring about three hundred dollars at auction, a crafts- 
man or a good clerk was much mote valuable, and a young 
woman who could play the lyre would bring u thousand dollars 
The sale of such captives was thus enormously profitable. Wc 
have already seen such slaves in the households at Koine. The 
estates of Italy were now filled with them. 

Hotisehold slavery was usually not attended with much hard- 
ship, but the life of the slaves on the great plantations was 
little better than that of beasts* Worthy and free-born men 
from the eastern Mediterranean were branded with a hot iron 
like oxen p to identify them forever. They were herded at night 
in cellar barracks, and in the morning were driven like half- 
starved beasts of burden to work in the fields. The green 
fields of Italy* w r herc sturdy farmers once watched the grow¬ 
ing grain sown and cultivated by their own hands, were now 
worked by wretched and hopeless creatures who wished they 
had never been bom. When the supply of captives from the 
wars failed, the Roman government wanked at the practices 
of slave pirates, who carried on wholesale kidnaping in the 
Aegean and eastern Mediterranean for years. They sold the 
victims In the slave market at Delos, whence they were brought 
by Roman merchants to Italy. 

Thus Italy and Sicily were fairly flooded with slaves. The 
brutal treatment which they received was so unbearable that at 
various places in Italy they finally rose against thdr masters* 
Even when they did not rcva 1 t p they were a grave danger to 
public safety The lonelier roads of Italy were infested by 
slave herdsmen, lawless ancient cowboys who robbed and stew 
and in many districts made it unsafe to live in the country or 
travel the country roads* The conditions in Sicily were worse 
than in Italy. In central and southern Sicily the revolting 
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slaves gathered some sixty thousand in number, slew their 
masters. captured towns, and set up a kingdom. It required 
a Roman consul at the head of an army and a war lasting 
several years to subdue them. 

During the uprising of the slaves in Sicily the small farm 
owners, fret men, went about burning the fine villas of the 
wealthy plantation proprietors. The slave rebellion therefore 
was a revelation of the hatred not only among the staves but 
also among the poor farming class of freemen — the hatred 
toward the rich landowners felt by ait the lower classes in the 
country', slave or free. The great conquests and the wealth 
they' brought in had made the rich so much richer ami ilte 
poor so much poorer that the two classes were completely 
thrust apart and they no longer had any common life. Italy 
was divided into two great social classes dangerously hostile to 
each other. The bulk of the population of Italy had formerly 
been small farmers, as we have seen. Let us examine the effect 
of the great wan; on the small farmers. 

War seemed a great and glorious thing when we were fol¬ 
lowing the brilliant victories of Hannibal and the splendid tri¬ 
umph of Scipio at Ziima. But now we are to see live other side 
of the picture. Never has there been an age in which the ter¬ 
rible and desolating results of war have so tragically revealed 
the awful cost of such glory. The happy and industrious fami 
lies cultivating the little farms which dotted the green hills and 
plains of Italy had now been helplessly scattered by the storms 
of war. as the wind drives the autumn leaves. The campaigns 
of Hannibal left southern Italy desolate far and wide, and 
much of central Italy was in little better condition. These 
devastated districts left lying waste were never again cultivated, 
■rnd slowly became pasture lands. In regions untouched by' 
invasion, fathers and elder sons had been absent from home 
for years holding their posts in the legion, fighting the battles 
which brought Rome her great position as mistress of the 
world. If the soldier returned he often found the monoronoua 
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round of farm duties much loo tedious after hh adventurous 
life of war abroad- Leaving the plow* therefore* he returned 
to his place in the legion to resume the exdting life of war and 
plunder under some great leader whom he loved. Home life 
and wholesome country influences were undermined and broken 
up T The mothers,, left to bring up the younger children alone p 
saw the family scattered and drifting away from the little farm, 
till it was left forsaken. 

Too often as the returning soldier approached the spot where 
he was bom hi- no longer found the house that had sheltered 
his childhood. His family was gone and his Uttle farm. sold for 
debt* had been bought up by some wealthy Roman of the dty 
and absorbed into a great plantation like those which the 
Romans had found surrounding Carthage (§ 837), His neigh¬ 
bors, too, had disappeared and their farms had likewise gone 
to enlarge the rich man's great estate. Across the hills on a 
sunny eminence he saw die stately villa, the home of the 
Roman noble* who noiv owned the farms of all the surround¬ 
ing country. He cursed the wealth whkh had done all this, 
and wandered up to the great dty to look for free grain from 
the government* to enjoy the games and arcuses, and to in¬ 
crease the poor class already there. 

Or if he found his home and his Little farm uninjured, and was 
willing to settle down to work its fields as of old* he was soon 
aware that the hordes of slaves now cultivating the great planta¬ 
tions around him were producing grain so cheaply* that when he 
had sold his harvest he had not receives! enough for it to enable 
him and his family to live. At the same time the markets of 
Italy were filled with cheap grain from Sicily* Africa, and Egypt, 
With this imported grain often given away by the government; 
he could not compete, and slowly he fell behind* he borrowed 
money* and his debts increased Forced to sell the little farm 
at last, he too wandered into Rome* where he found thousand* 
upon thousands of his kind, homeless, embittered* and dependent 
upon the State for food. 
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The sturdy farmer-citizens who had made up the bulk, of 
the citizenship of Rome, the yeomanry from whom she had 
drawn her splendid armies, — these men who had formed the 
very substance of die power upon which the Roman Senate 
had bulk up Us world empire, were now perishing. After the 
Macedonian wars die census returns showed a steady decline in 
the number of citizens of the republic in Italy. At the same time 
there was serious discontent among the cities of the allies in 
ItaJy because they had never been given full citizenship. They 
saw the government of a world empire in the hands of a corrupt 
Senate and a small body of more and more brutalized citizens 
at Rome* and they demanded their share in the control of the 
great empire to whose armies they had contributed as many 
troops as the citizens of the Republic had done. 

The wealth and power which Roman work! dominion had 
gained had thus brought Rome and Italy to the verge of de¬ 
struction. Nor was the situation any better in the most civi¬ 
lized portions of the empire outside of Italy* and especially in 
Greece- Under the large plantation system, introduced from 
Asia Minor* where it had grown up under the Persians (§ 76$) > 
the Greek farmers had disappeared (| as those of Italy 
were now beginning to do. Add to this condition the robberies 
and extortions of the Roman taagathcrers and governors, the 
continuous slave raids of the jKgean pirates, whose pillaging 
and kidnaping the Roman Republic criminally failed to prevent, 
the shift of Greek commerce eastward (| 724), and we have 
reasons enough for the destruction of business, of agriculture* 
and of prosperity in the Greek world. 

Rut that wondrous development of higher civilization which 
we found in the Hellenistic world (Chap. XXI) wa* likewise 
showing signs of decline. The sumptuous buildings forming 
the great home of science m Alexandria (j 743} now repre^ 
Rented little more than the high aims once cherished and sup¬ 
ported by the Macedonian kings of Egypt. For when such 
State support failed* witti its salaries and pensions to scientists 
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and philosophers, the line of scientists failed too* Hence we 
sec how largely science in the I Idlenistic Age was rooted in 
the treasuries of die Hellenistic kings, rather than in the minds 
of the Greek race as it had been of eld, when for sheer love of 
knowledge the Greek philosopher carried on his studies without 
such support. 

The Mediterranean was now the home of Greek civilization 
in the Ease and of Roman civilization in the West, but the fail¬ 
ure of the Roman Senate to otgantze a successful government 
for the empire they had conquered, — a government even as 
good as that of Persia under Darius (S jS 6),— this failure had 
brought the wbotc world of Mediterranean civilization perilously 
near destruction* In the European background beyond the 
Alpine frontiers, there were rumblings of vast movements 
among the northern barbarians t threatening to descend as o£ 
old and completely overwhelm the civilization which for over 
three thousand years had been slowly built up by Orientals and 
Greeks and Romans in the Mediterranean world. It now 
looked very much as if the Roman State was about to perish, 
and with it the civilization which had been growing for so many 
centuries. Was civilized man indeed to perish from the earth ? 
Or would the Roman State be able to survive and to preserve 
dvilization from destruction ? 

Rome was a city-state, 'i'hc finest fruits of civilisation m 
art, literature, science, and thought had been produced under 
the government of riiy-states, as we have seen (f 767)- But 
among the Greeks this very limited form of state had out¬ 
lived Its usefulness and hid over and over again proved its 
inability to organize and control successfully a larger world, 
that is* an empire. The city-state of the Roman Republic 
had now' also demonstrated that Its limited machinery of 
government was quite unfitted to rule successfully the vast 
Mediterranean world which it was now endeavoring to con¬ 
trol Would it be able to transform itself into a great im¬ 
perial State, with all the many offices necessary to give 
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successful government to the peoples and nations surrounding 
the Mediterranean ? Would it then be able to do for the Medi¬ 
terranean world what the oriental empires Had once done for a 
world equally large in Western Asia and Egypt ? 

We stand at the point where the civilization, of the Hellers 
istic world began to decline, after the destruction of Carthage 
and Corinth (146 b*c) + We are now to watch lhe Roman 
people in the deadly internal struggle which we have seen 
impending between rich and poor. They had at lhe same time 
10 continue their rule of the Mediterranean world as best they 
could, while the dangerous internal transformation was going 
on_ In the midst of these grave responsibilities they had also 
to face the barbarian hordes of the North* In spite of all these 
threatening dangers, we shall see them gaining the needed 
imperial organization which enabled the Roman State to hurl 
back the Northern barbarians, to hold the northern frontiers for 
five hundred years, and thus to preserve the civilization which 
had cost mankind so many centuries of slow progress—the 
civilization which, because it was so preserved, lias become our 
own inheritance to-day. This adiievcmcnt of Rome we are now 
to follow in the final chapters of the story of the ancient world* 


QUESTIONS 

Section- So. M metros of the western Mediterranean world, 
what was to be Rome's attitude toward the other nations of the Med¬ 
iterranean ? Why was Rome bound to subdue Philip of Macedon ? 
Describe lhe struggle between Rome and Macedon, By emending 
her power over Macedon, with what other eastern empire was Rome 
in contact? Describe the struggle between Rome and the Sdcucid 
Empire, What then happened to Macedon? to the Greeks ? What 
two splendid dlies were destroyed in the same year by the Romans? 
What can you say of tile rapidity of the Roman conquests? Describe 
lhe tusk of government now confronting Rome. 

Section Si. Had the Romans any experience in governing prov¬ 
inces P Describe the rule of the usual Roman governor. What can 
you say of the increase of Roman wealth f What was the effect on 
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business at Rome ? ’IMiat kind of a house bud the Roman formerly 
lived In ? What kind did he now build ? How wm it furnished, and 
whence did its luxuries often come? How did this Compare with the 
situation before the Carthaginian wars ? What can you say of the serv¬ 
ants in a wealthy household l Describe the effect of Greek work* 
of art in Rome. Were there any Roman artists equal to those in 
Greece? Tell how Greek literature became known in Rome. De¬ 
scribe the old Roman schools, How did educated Greeks affccE 
teaching in Rome? Tell about Polybius* How did Latin literature 
arise? What can you say of libraries and the educated doss ? 

Section 8st+ How was the new luxury affecting Roman life? 
What were the tastes of the ordinary Roman? Describe the rise of 
gladiatorial combats. What can you say about the expenses of a 
political career? What happening to the small farms? Describe 
slavery' on the Large estates 5 slave revolts. Describe the effect of the 
ware on the small farmers; the effect of the targe estates and cheap 
grain. Describe the situation of Italy as a whole; of Greece and 
the sEgean. world. What was the situation of Hellenistic civilisation 
as a whole? How then had Roman leadership of the Mediterranean 
world succeeded thus far? Did a devastate possess the Organisation 
fitted to rule a great empire? What three great tasks faced the 
Roman government; hret in Italy* second in the whole Mediterra¬ 
nean world, and third on the northern and eastern frontiers? 

NOTE- Th( ftfciclf below shows ui ■ comer of a Roman library. The book* 
ih aQ b the form of rails (Fig. tmnged m ku^e pigeonhole JH-tfikni* tike 
roll* of wail paper, wish the end* poinueg outward and bearing tegi containing 
the tides of the books* Thua the libruim vna. quldtfr able to find .t gfroi book 
or to return it to the shelve* ai the proper plate, ai he i* engaged in do leg in 
this relief. 






CHAPTER XXVI 


A CENTURY OF EEVOLUTIOW AND THE END OF 
THE REPUBLIC 


Section* S3. The Land Situation and the Beginning 
of THE Struggle between Senate and People 


g 7 ~^ We must now recall the problems noticed at the dose of 
lilsLition 10 the last chapter, demanding settlement by the Roman Senate, 
(festal In Ita *y tbelt! in toe first place the'perilous condition of 
the surviving farmers and the need of increasing in some way 
their numbers and their farms. Equally dangerous was the 
discontent of the Italian allies, who had never been given tl* 
vote or the right to hold office. The problems outside of 
Italy were not less pressing. They were, likewise, two in 
number. There were first the thoroughgoing reform of pro¬ 
vincial government and the creation of a system of honest 
and successful administration of the vast Roman conquests. 
And second there were the settlement of the frontier bound- 
aries and the repulse of the Invading barbarians who were 
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thteafetthig to crush the Mediterranean world and its civilization, 
as the prehistoric Greeks had crushed .Tgean civilization (I 3S0}. 

The Senate which was to meet this dangerous situation had 
been in practical control of the Roman government since the 
days of the Samnite War* ITie senators now formed an oligarchy 
of selfish aristocrats as in the Greek dties (S 618). Yet there 
were no laws which had created the undisputed pow er of the 
Senate, It was merely by then great prestige and their com¬ 
bined influence as leading men and former magistrates (f 811) 
that they maintained the control of the State, The kgal power 
of the Roman State really rested in the hands of the Roman 
people, as they gathered in their assemblies (| 8o6) + and this 
power hod never been surrendered to the Senate by any vote 
or any law* 

The crying needs of the faming class in Italy failed to pro¬ 
duce any effect upon the blinded and selfish aristocrats of the 
Senate as a whole. Even before the Hanmbalic War the need 
oE newly distributed farm lands was sorely felt. I*ed by the 
brave FtaminEus, who afterward as consul fell at the head of 
his army in Hannibal's ambush at Tmsimene (9 862), the 
Assembly bad passed a taw in defiance of the Senate, pro¬ 
viding for a distribution of public lands which the senators 
desired for themselves and their friends of the noUe class. 
As a result Flaminius was always hated by the senatorial party, 
and ever after was regarded as the popular leader who opened 
the struggle between people and Senate, and having thus shown 
the people their power, bad begun the dangerous policy of 
allowing the unstable populace to control the government 
The conflict between Senate and people had subsided dunng 
the Hanmbalic War, but when this great danger had passed, 
it would seem that a tribune named Lidnius, w ho understood 
the needs of the people, had succeeded in having a law passed 
by the Assembly, which forbade any wealthy citizen from 
holding over five hundred acres of the public lands, or pa^ 
turing more than a hundred cattle or five hundred sheep on 
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these lands. Such was the power of the senatorial party* how¬ 
ever* that these Licinian laws had become a dead letter 1 
The In gaining control of Italy* Rome had finally annexed about 

oE^hJ'puhltc half of the peninsula, and no more land could now be taken 
ky lJlc without seizing that of the Italian allies. About a decade 
before the destruction of Carthage and Corinth the last 
Roman colony had been founded. The only way to secure 
new farms for assignment to landless farmers was by making 
the LicEnian laws effective, that is h by taking and assigning 
lo farmers the public lands already belonging to the State — 
what We call "government lands” in the United States. But for 
generations these lands had been largely held under all sorts 
of arrangements by wealthy men, and it was sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to deride whether a noble's estate was his legal property 
or merely public land which he was using. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances we can easily imagine with what stubbornness and 
anger great landholders of the senatorial party would oppose 
any effort to redistribute the public Lands on a basis fair to alL 
™. Tibcriua Flaminius had taught the people their power (§ 929). Since 
tJwn they had lacked a skillful leader. The unselfish patriot who 
ini undertook to become the leader of the people ami to save Italy 

from destruction by restoring the farmer class was a noble named 
Tiberius Gracchus. He was a grandson of the elder Sripta* 
the hero of Zama, and his sister had married the younger 
Sripio. Elected tribune (133 is, a}* he used to address the 
people with passionate eloquence and tell them of their wrongs: 
"The beasts that prowl about Italy have holes and lurking 
places, where they may make their beds. You who fight and die 
for Italy enjoy only the blessings of air and light. T hese alone 
are your heritage. Homeless, unsettled, you wander to and fro 
w ith your wives and children. . . , You fight and die to give 
wealth and luxury to others. You are called the masters of the 
world; yet there is no clod of earth that you can call your own " 

l The liiiHllj acrrpttcS earlier 4atc lor the LtCmbn lw*$ &x.) is quite 
Lmpowibk, nor Li the date ab<n-e m ail Kraaia, 
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As tribune, Tiberius Gracchus submitted to the Assembly 
a taw for the reassignment of public tauds and the protection 
and support of the farming class. It was a statesmanlike and 
moderate ]aw T It called for little, if anything, more than what 
was already demanded by the Lidntan taws. It was an 
endeavor to do for Italy what Solon had done for Attica 
(5 469), and was decidedly more moderate than the legis¬ 
lation of Solon. After a tragic struggle Sn which the new tribune 
resorted to methods not strictly legal, he succeeded in passing 
his taw. In the effort to secure reelecttan t that he might insure 
the /nfommfrtt of his law, Gracchus was stain by a mob of 
senators, who rushed out of the Senate house and attacked 
the tribune and his supporters. This was the first murder¬ 
ous deed introducing a century of revolution and civil war 
{133-31 b,c), which terminated in the destruction of the 
Roman Republic. 

Ten years after the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, his 
younger brother Gaius gained the same office (123 elc.). He 
not only took up the struggle on behalf of the landless fanners, 
but he made it hts definite object to attack and weaken die 
Senate. He endeavored 10 enlist on the side of the people 
every possible enemy of the Senate. He therefore organized 
the capitalists and men of large business affairs, who, of course, 
were not senators* Because of theEr wealth they had always 
furnished their own horses and served in the army as horse¬ 
men. They were therefore called knights; or, as a group, the 
equestrian order- Gaius Gracchus secured the support of these 
men by obtaining for them the right to collect the taxes in 
Asia, and he gave them great power by founding a court made 
up of knights for the trial of dishonest and extortionate Roman 
governors appointed by the Senate. At the same time he pro¬ 
posed to give to the Italian allies the long-desired full citizen¬ 
ship — a proposal which angered the people as much as it did 
the Semate. His efforts finally resulted in a riot in w hich Gains 
Gracchus was killed* as his brother had been (121 B-l\). 
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The weakness in the reforms of the Gracchus brothers lay 
chiefly in their unavoidable reliance upon voles; thaE is. u|>on 
the unstable support of the people at the elections and at the 
meetings of the popular assembly. It was difficult to hold the 
interest o t Ihe people from election 10 election. In the Gracchan 
elections, when work on the farms was pressing, the country 
people around Rome would not take the time to go up to the 
city and vole, although they were the very ones to be bene¬ 
fited by the Gracchan laws. The work of Flamimus, and 
especially of the Gracchi, had taught the people to look 
up to a leader. This tendency was the beginning of one- 
man power. But the leader to whom the people now turned 
was not a magistrate, as the Gracchi had been, hut a military 
ftmmanden 

Meantime the blindness and corruption of the Senate offered 
the people more than one opportunity for gaining power The 
misrule of the Senate abroad was now so scandalous that the 
people seized this opportunity. In a war between Rome and 
jugurtha* ruler of the great; kingdom of Numidia beside Carthage 
in North Africa, the African king, know ing the weakness of the 
Romans of this age, succeeded in bribing the consul, and thus 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Roman army. The w ar then 
dragged disgractfully on. These events so incensed the people 
of Rome, that in spite of the fact that the Senate^ commanded 
an able and honest consul named Mcteilus* had finally met and 
defeated Jugurlha, the Assembly passed a law appointing their 
own general to supersede Metellus. The peqfik thus assumed 
charge of a great foreign enterprise, and, what was more im¬ 
portant* fy /Air artion mud wntrvf cf the army. Ihe 

Senate was unable to prevent the Assembly's action from go¬ 
ing into effect. The interests of the people were no longer 
dependent wholly upon civil magistrates, changing from elecdoo 
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to election* but upon military force under a leader who might 
be given a long command 

The commander on whom the people relied was himself a 
man of the people* named Marius* who had once been a rough 
plowboy. He was fortunately an able soldier, and he quickly 
brought the war with jugurtha to an end, after the Senate's 
leaders had allowed the war to drift on for six years. When 
the news of his victory reached Rome the people promptly 
elected him consul for the second time, before his return. In 
104 it. c. he returned to Rome, and the people beheld the cap- 
the Numidian king led through the streets in chains. Meantime 
the two powerful tribes of German barbarians, the Ctmbrian* 
and the Teutons* combined with Gauls, had been shifting soutlv 
ward and crossing the northern frontiers of Rome. In Gaul 
and on the Gallic frontiers six Roman armies, one after another, 
had been disastrously defeated. It looked as if the Roman 
legions had at last met their match. There was great anxiety in 
Rome t and the people determined to reelect Marius consul and 
send him against the terrible northern barbarians. Meeting the 
Teutons in southern Gaul, the people's hero not only defeated but 
practically destroyed the first German host (102 B.C.). Shortly 
afterward, when the Cimbrians had finally succeeded in cross¬ 
ing the Alps into the Po valley, Marius met and crushed them 
also. A soldier of the people had saved Rome* 

Marius was not only an able soldier, but he was also a great 
organizer, and he introduced changes in the Roman army which 
were epoch-making both in the history of warfare and in the 
political history of Rome. In order to secure sufficient men 
lor the legions, he abolished the old custom cf albwing only 
citizens of projicrty to sene in the army, and he took in the 
poor and the penniless. Such men soon became professional 
soldiers. As once in Greece (I 629), so now in Rome, the day 
of the citizen-soldier had passed. The long wars had made many 
a Roman citizen practically a professional soldier, as we have 
noticed. The army of Marius was largely a professional army* 
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and although the obligation to serve m the army still rested on 
every Roman citizen, it was less and less rigidly enforced. 

The youths who permanently took up the life of the soldier 
could be so well drilled that they were able to carry out maneu¬ 
vers Impossible for an army made tip of citizens serving for 
a limited time, Marius therefore completely reorganized the 
legion. He raised its numbers from forty-five hundred to six 
thousand. He divided each sax thousand into ten groups of 
six hundred each. Such a body of six hundred was called a 
ra&wf* It formed the unit in the shifting maneuvers* which, as 
\ve have seen, meant victory or defeat in batde (§874). So 
perfectly drilled and so fearless were these units, that the 
cohorts would move about the field with the precision of clock¬ 
work and with complete confidence in the plan of the com¬ 
mander, just as the individuals in a perfectly trained football 
squad respond almost automatically to the signal The pro¬ 
duction of the cohort, as we shall see, made it possible to 
complete the final chapter in the development of the art of 
warfare in ancient times. 

But in spite of his ability as a soldier and as an army organs 
izer, Marius was not a statesman. Having risen from the ranks, 
he was at heart a rough Roman peasant. He hated the aristo* 
crats of the city 5 be did not know how to deal with them, nor 
did he understand the leadership of the popular party which had 
given him his great military commands. Elected consul for the 
sixth time in the year 100 tkC., he failed utterly to control the 
leaders of Ms party in the political struggles in Rome, They went 
to such excesses that two of them were slain in a riot Moderate 
men were estranged from the cause of the people* and the Sen¬ 
ate gained the upper hand again. Marius retired in disgrace, hut 
his leadership had revealed to the people how they might gain 
control over the Senate by combining on a mi/itery leader* 
whose power, therefore., did not consist in the peaceful enforce* 
meat of the taws and usages of the Roman State* but in the 
illegal application of military force. 
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Meantime the struggle between Semite and people was corn- 
plicated by the increasing discontent of the Italian allies. They 
had contributed as many troops to the conquering armies as 
had Rome herself s and now they were refused any voice in the 
control of the conquered territory or any share in the immense 
wealth which they saw the Romans drawing from it The 
wise and libera] polity of the ancient Senate in free!) granting 
citizenship to communities in newly acquired Italian territory 
O St 4) had been long abandoned reminding us of the Athe¬ 
nians in the later years of Pericles 0 58S). Before the dif¬ 
ferent communities of Italy had had rime to merge into a 
nation {§ they had been forced into a Jong series of for¬ 
eign wars which had made vast conquests. But the possession 
of these conquests had corrupted and blinded the Senate and 
the governing community at Rome. By this sudden wealdi and 
power Rome had been raised above all feeling of fellowship 
with the other communities of Italy. The great peninsula was 
stilt filled with disunited communities (S S ig) ¥ and there now- 
rested upon Rome the obligation to make Italy a nation. 

There were, happily, some Roman leaders with the insight of 
statesmen, who perceived this great need and who planned that 
the Italian allies should receive citizenship. Among them was 
a wealthy, popular, and unselfish noble named Drusus, who 
gained election as tribune and began measures leading to the 
enfranchisement of the Italian allies. But so fierce and savage 
was the opposition aroused, that this great Roman statesman 
w-iis stabbed in the street The Opposition to Dmsus And his 
plans was by no means confined to the Senate, The common 
people of Rome were likewise jealous of [heir ancient privileges, 
and the wealthy men of the new equestrian order were equally 
unwilling to share their opportunities of plundering the prov¬ 
inces. The Italian allies therefore soon saw the hopelessness 
of an appeal to Rome for their rights. Immediately after the 
assassination of Drusus the leading Italian peoples of central 
and southern Italy revolted and formed a new state and 
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government of their own f with a capital at a central town 
which they impressively renamed Italica (go n.c*). 

In the war which followed, the army of Rome was at first 
completely defeated, and although this reverse was in a measure 
retrieved, the strength of the allies could not be broken. Seeing 
the seriousness of the situation., the Roman politicians tardily 
took action and granted the desired citizenship. The Italian 
alliance then broke up. and the Italian communities reentered 
the Roman State. Yet they entered it as distant wards of the 
city on the Tiber. The citizens residing in these distant wards 
could not vote or take any part in the government unless they 
journeyed Co Rome to do so. This situation was of course an 
absurdity, and again illustrated the inability of an ancient 
city'State to furnish the machinery of government for a large 
nation, not to mention a world empire; Nevertheless* Italy was 
on the way to become a nation unified in government ana 
in speech. 

A very threatening war was now breaking out in Asia Minor. 
Wealthy senators and other Romans of the moneyed class who 
ruled Rome had many financial interests in this region, and 
this led them to dread a war there, and to stop it as soon as 
possible. Among the officers of Marius there had been a very 
successful soldier named Sulla, who was chosen consul for the 
year after the war with the allies. The Senate now selected him 
to command in Asia Minor. But the leaders of the people would 
not accept the Senate's appointment, and just as in the war 
against Jugurtha, they passed! a Law electing Marius to command 
in the coming Asia Minor war. Now Marius had iyo army at 
the moment, but Sulla was still at the head of the army he 
had been leading against the Italian allies. He therefore ignored 
the law passed by the people, and marched on Rome with his 
troops. For the first time a Roman consul took possession of 
the city hy force. The Senate was now putting through its will 
with an army, as the Assembly had before done; Sulla forced 
through a new law by which the Assembly would always be 
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Obliged to secure the consent of the Senate before it could vote 
on any measure. Having thus destroyed ihc power of the 
people legally to oppose the will of the Senate, Suita marched 
off to his command in Asia Minor, 

The Senate had triumphed, but with the departure of Sulla 
and his legions the people refused to submit. There was 
fighting in the streets, and the senatorial troops fell upon the 
new Italian citizens as they voted in the Forum arid slew them 
by hundreds. In the midst of these deeds of violence Marius, 
who had escaped to Africa* returned at the head of a body of 
cavalry, lie joined die popular leaders, and, entering Koine, he 
began a frightful massacre of die leading men of the senatorial 
party. The Senate, the first to sow seeds of violence in the 
murder of Tiberius Gracchus (§ 933), now reaped a fearful 
harvest. Marius was elected consul for the seventh rime, but 
he died a few days after his election ($6 b.c,}. Meantime the 
people ruled in Rome until the day of reckoning which was 
sure to come on the return of Sulla* 

The war which had called Sulla to Asia Minor was due to 
the genius of Mithmdatcs, the gifted young king of Pontus 
(see map IV, p. 551). He had prospered by taking advantage of 
Roman misrule in the Fast He had rapidly extended his king¬ 
dom to include a large part of Asia Minor, and such was the 
deep-seated discontent of the Greek cities under Roman rule 
that he was able to induce the Greek states of Asia Minor and 
some in Greece to join him in a war against Rome. Even 
Athens, which had suffered least, supported him. The Romans, 
busily occupied with civil war at home, were thus suddenly 
confronted by a foe in the East who seemed as dangerous as 
Carthage had once been, Sulla besieged Athens (see descrip¬ 
tion of cut, p, 435 ,1, recovered European Greece* and drove the 
troops of Mithnidates back into Asia. Thereupon crossing to 
Asia Minor he finally concluded a peace with Mithradntes, He 
laid an enormous indemnity of twenty thousand talents on the 
Greek cities of Ask Minor. Then leaving them to the lender 
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mercies of the Homan money-lenders and to the barbarous 
raids of the eastern pirates, Sulla returned to Home. 

On the way thither the Roman army of Sulla defeated the 
Roman amies of the people, one after another. Finally, out¬ 
side the gates of the dty T Sulk overthrew the last army of the 
people and entered Rome as master of the Stale, without any 
legal power to e^erdse such masteiy. By means of his army, 
however, he forced his own appointment as Dictator* with far 
greater powera than any Dictator had ever before possessed 
(&a 1C.). His first action was to begin the systematic slaughter 
of the leaders of the people's party and the confiscation of their 
property- Rome passed through another reign of terror like 
that which followed Marius's return, The hatreds and the many 
debts of revenge which Sulla's barbarities left behind were 
later a frequent source of disturbance and danger to the 
State (§ 951). 

Then Sulk forced the passage of a whole series of new laws 
which deprived the Assembly of the people and the tribunes of 
their power, and gave the supreme leadership of the State to 
the Senate* the body which had already so disastrously failed 
to guide Rome wisely since the great conquests. Some lesser 
reforms of value Sulla did intmducc, but a policy based on the 
supremacy of the Senate was doomed to failure. To Sulla's 
great credit he made no attempt to gain permanent control of 
the State, but on ifie completion of bis legislation lie retired to 
private life 179 n.c.)* 

Section 85. The Overthhow nr the Rei-chlic : 

FOUPEY ANTI C.esak 

Following the death of Sulla a year after hi* retirement, 
agitation for the repeal of his hateful laws, which bound the 
people and the tribunes hand and foot, at once began. To 
accomplish this the people had now learned that they must 
make use of a military leader. The Senate had been ruling 
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nine years in accordance with Sulla's laws when the popular 
leaders found the military commander whom they needed He 
was a former officer of Sulla, named Fo-tnpcy, who had recently' 
won distinction in Spain p where he had been sent by the Senate 
to overthrow a still unsubdued supporter of Marius. He was 
elected consul (70 rue.) chiefly because he agreed to repeal the 
obnoxious laws of Sulla, and he did not fail to tuny out his 
promise. This sen-ice to the people now secured to Pompey a 
military command of supreme importance. 

Such was the neglect of the Senate tu protect shipping *hat 
the pirates of the East t chiefly from CiSida, had overrun the 
whole Mediterranean (§9*5)* They even appeared at the 
mouth of flic Tiber, robbing and burning They kidnaped 
Roman officials on the AppLan Way* but a few miles from 
RomCt and they finally captured the grain supplies coming m to 
Rome from Egypt and Africa. In 67 B.C* the Assembly of 
the people passed a law giving Pompcv supreme command in 
the Mediterranean and for fifty mies back from its shores. He 
w r as assigned tw p o hundred ships and allowed to make his army 
as large as he thought necessary. No Roman commander had 
ever before held such far-reaching and unrepublican power. 

In forty days Pflmpey cleared the western Mediterranean of 
pirates. He then sailed eastward, and in seven weeks after his 
arrival in the /Kgean he had exterminated the Cilkian sea 
robbers likewise and burned their docks and strongholds. 
The next year his command was enlarged to include also the 
leadership in a new war against Mithtadates w hich liad been 
going on with satisfactory results under I.ucutlus a Roman 
commander of the greatest ability. Lucullus had already broken 
the power of Mithradates and also os the vast kingdom of 
Armenia, under its king, Tigrancs, Fompcy therefore had little 
difficulty in subduing Miihradates, and had only to accept the 
voluntary Submission of Tigranes. He crushed the remnant of 
the kingdom of the Sdeurids (§ 7 s 8 > and made Syria a Roman 
province. He entered Jerusalem and brought the home of the 
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Jews under Roman control Before he turned back, the legions 
under Ids leadership had marched along the Euphrates and had 
looked down upon the Caspian. There bid been no such con¬ 
quests in the Orient since the MacedonLtn campaigns, and to 
the popular imagination Fompey seemed a new Alexander 

marching in triumph through 
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hatreds aroused by SuELi s 
editions and conhscatioi 
left a great number of revenge- 
ful and dissatisfied men, who to no small extent made up the fol¬ 
lowing of (_a?sar. Among Cisjf's political friends was a noble 
named Catiline. 1 le was the leader of a good many undesirable 
followers, hut Cresar was supporting him and another friend 
for election to the consulship. 

Popular distrust of Cresar’s purposes, and Catiline’s evil 
reputation, kd to the defeat of Catiline and io the election 
of Cicero, a comparatively new man, but the ablest orator and 
the most gifted literary titan of the age. By die formation of 
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a new middlC'Class party from the Italian communities, which 
should stand between the Senate md the people, Cicero dreamed 
of a restoration of the old republic as it had once been, Cati¬ 
line, meantime, burdened with debts and tendered desperate by 
the Joss of the election, gathered about him aU the dissatisfied 
bankrupts, landless peasants, Sultan veterans, outlaws, and slaves, 
the debased and lawless dements of Italy seeking an opportunity 
to rid themselves of debt or to better their situation Foiled by 
Cicero in an attempt to seize violent control of the government, 
the reckless Catiline died fighting at the head of his motlev 
following. Cicero's overthrow of Catiline brought him great 
power and influence and made his consulship (63 [s.cj one of 
brilliant success, Caesar* on the other hand, was suspected 
of connection with the uprising of Catiline* This suspicion, 
whether just or unjust, proved to be a serious setback in his 
political career. 

Just at this juncture Pompey returned to Italy clothed In 
splendor as the great conqueror of the Orient, He made no 
attempt 10 influence the political situation by means of his 
army, the command of which he relinquished 5 but he needed 
political influence to secure the Senate's formal approval of 
his arrangements in Asia Minor, and a gram of knd for 
his troops, For two years the Senate refused Pompey these 
concessions* Meantime Caesar stepped forward in Pompey T s 
support, and the two secured for their plans the support 
of a very wealthy Roman nobk named Crassus. The plan 
was that Csesar should run for the consulship and, if suc¬ 
cessful, secure the two things which vie have seen Pompey 
needed. 'JTis private alliance of these three powerful men 
(called a 11 triumvirategave them the control of the 
situation. As a result Cssesar was elected consul for the year 
59 

The consulship was but a step in Qesaris plans. Having 
secured for Pompey the measures which he desired, Ca?sar 
fearlessly put through new Land laws for the benefit of the 
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people, and then provided for his own future career. It was 
dear to him. that he must have an important miluaiy command 
in order to gain an army. Ue saw a great opportunity in the 
West* like that which had been given Pompey in the Orient. 
Rome still held no more than a comparatively narrow strip of 
land along the coast of what is now southern France* On its 
north was a vast country occupied by the Gauls, and this region 
of Gaul was now sought by Caesar. He had no difficulty in 
securing the passage of a law w hich made him for five years 
governor of Illyria and of Gaul on both sides of the Alps, that 
is, the valley of the Po in northern Italy, which we remember 
had been occupied by the Gants {§ £15), and also of further 
Gaul beyond the Alps, as just described, 

Csesar took charge of his new province early in 5S b.c., and 
at once showed himself a military commander of surpassing 
skill. Not only did he possess ihe keenest insight into the 
tactical maneuvers which win victory on the field of battle 
itself, hut he also understood at a glance the resources and 
abilities of a people and thdr armies, He knew that the 
greatest problem facing a commander was 10 keep his army 
in supplies and to guard against moving it to a point where it 
was impossible either to iirry with it the supplies for feeding 
u or to find them on tire spot. So efficient was his own great 
organization that he knew he could cany' such supplies more 
successfully than could the barbarian Gauls, He perceived that 
no great barbarian host could be kept long together in one place, 
because they did not possess the organization for carry ing with 
them, or securing later, enough food to maintain them Song, 
When the necessity of finding provisions had forced them to 
separate into smaller armies, then Qpsar swiftly advanced and 
defeated these smaller divisions. 

% this general plan of operations in eight years of march 
and bailie he subdued the Gauls and conquered their territory 
from the ocean and the English Channel eastward io the Rhine. 
He drove out a dangerous invasion of Gaul by ihc Germans, 
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and astonishing them by the skill and speed with which he built 
2 bridge over the Rhine, he invaded their country and estab¬ 
lished the frontier of the new Gallic province at the Rhine T 
He even crossed the Channel and carried an invasion of Britain 
as far as the Thames. He added a vast dominion to the 
Roman Empire, comprising m general the territory of modern 
France and Belgium. Wc should not forget that his conquest 
brought Latin into France, as the ancestor fmn which French 
speech has descended jsee map IV, p. 551)* 

Cmsar had shown himself at Rome a successful politician. 
In Gaul he proved his ability as a brilliant soldier. Wai he 
also a great statesman, or was hc r like Pompey, merely to seek 
a succession of military commands and to accomplish nothing 
to deliver Rome from being a catVpaw of one military com¬ 
mander after another ? Carsaris understanding of the situation 
at Rome was perfectly clear and had been so from the begin¬ 
ning. He was convinced that the foreign wars and the rule of 
the provinces had introduced into Roman, government the cver- 
re turning opportunity for a man of ability to gain military 
power which could not be controlled by the State. It was 
of no ts>c to bring in a new political party, as Cicero hoped 
to do, and to pit mere ivta against the hashing swords of the 
legions. For the old machinery of government furnished by 
the republic possessed n-p means of preventing the rise of one 
ambitious general After another to fight fnr control of the State 
as Marius and Sulla had done. The republic could therefore 
never again restore order and stable government for Italy 
and the empire. Herein Caesar shewed his superiority as a 
statesman over both Sulla and Cicero. 

The situation therefore demanded an able and patriotic com¬ 
mander with an army behind him who should make himself 
the undisputed and permanent master of the Roman govern¬ 
ment and subdue alt other competitors. Consistently and stead¬ 
ily Cmsar pursued this aim. and it is no reflection upon him to 
say that it satisfied his ambition to do so- One c-f his cleverest 
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moves was the publication of the story of hb Gallic campaigns, 
which he found time to write even in the mkbt of dangerous 
marches and critical battles. The tale b narrated with the most 
unpretentious simphrily. Although it is one of the greatest 
works of Latin prose* the book was really a political pamphlet, 
intended to convey to the Roman people an indelible impression 
of the va^t conquests and other services which they owed to 
their governor in Caul It did not fail of its purpose. At 
present it is the bcst^knowii Latin reading book for beginners 
in that language in the whole civilized world. 

When Caesars second term as governor of Gaul drew near 
its end, his supporters in Rome, instructed by him, were arrang¬ 
ing for hb second election to the consulship. The Senate was 
dreading hb return to Italy and was putting forth every effort 
to prevent hb reelection as consul The experience in the time 
of Marius had taught the Senate what to fear w hen a victorious 
commander returned to Rome to avenge their opposition to the 
people. They must have a military leader like Sulla again. 
Meantime Crassus, the wealthy member of the triumvirate 
(5 9 S 3 )r been slain in a disastrous war against the Par¬ 
thian*. beyond the Euphrates, and the group had broken up r 
thus freeing Pompcy* In the midst of great confusion and 
political conflict in Rome, the leading senators now made offers 
to Pompevv in spite of the fact that he had received hb great 
command from the Assembly of the people and had been a 
leader of the popular party. He was no statesman and had no 
plans for the future of the State. He was simply Looking for 
a command. The result was that he undertook to defend the 
cause of the Semite and support the enemies of the people. 
What should have been a lawful political contest* again became 
a military struggle between two commanding generals, Caesar 
and Pompey* like that of Marius and Suita a generation earlier* 

Craar endeavored to compromise with the Senate, but on 
receiving as their reply a summons to disband hb army, he had 
no hesitation as to hb future action. The professional soldiers 
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who now made up a Roman army had no interest in political 
questions, felt no responsibility as dtiieos. and were conscious 
of very little obligation or attachment to the State. On the 
other hand, they were usually greatly attached to their com¬ 
manding general The veterans of Caesar's Gallic campaigns 
were unswervingly devoted to him, When he gave the word, 
therefore, his troops followed him on the march to Rome with¬ 


out a moment's hesitation, to draw their swords against their 
fellow Romans forming the army of the Senate under Pompcy. 

Caesar and his troops at once crossed the Rubicon, the little 
stream which formed the boundary of his province toward 
Rome. Beyond this boundary Caesar had no legal right to load 
his forces, and in crossing it he had taken a step w hich became 
so memorable that we still proverbially speak of any great deci¬ 
sion as a "crossing of the Rubicon^* 

The swiftness of Caesar's lightning blows was always one gfa T Cmr 

. —, - . _ . cakcA K-tifticu 

of the greatest reasons for his success. Before the Senate s m&neuvcra 
message had been an hour in hia hands, Caesar’s legions had 
been on the march from the Po valley toward Rome (49 B-C-}* Ll 

(dE|JhJj 

Totally unprepared for so swift a response on Carsaris part, the i^d c,} 
Senate turned to Pompev, who informed them tliat Lhe forces 
at his command could not hold Rome against Caesar. Indeed, 
there was at the moment no army in the Empire capable of 
meeting Carsar's veteran legions wish any hope of victory, 

Fompey retreated, and as Caesar approached Rome, the majority 
of the senators and a large number qf nobles fled with Pumpey 
and his army. By skillful maneuvers Cmsar forced Pompey and 
bis follow-ers to forsake 1 taly and cross over to Greece. Caesars 
possession of Rome made it possible for him to be elected 
consul and then to assume the role of lawful defender of 
Rome against the Senate and the array of Pompey. 

His position, however, was not yet secure. Pompey* b the 
eyes of the Orient, was the greatest man b Rome. He could 
muster all the peoples and kingdoms of the East against Cmsar. 
Furthermore, he now held the great fleet with which he had 
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suppressed the pirates, and he was thus master of the sea. 
With all the East at his back, he was improving every moment 
to gather and discipline an army with which to crush Csesar, 
Furthermore, Pompey’s officers still held Spain since his recov¬ 
ery of it from the followers of Marius. Csesar was therefore 
obliged to reckon with the followers of Pompey on both sides, 
East and West He determined to dea! with the West first. 
With his customary swiftness he was m Spain by June (49 k.s;>). 
Here he met the army of Pompey T s commanders with maneuvers 
of such surprising cleverness that in a few weeks he cut off 
their supplies r surrounded them and forced them to surrender 
without fighting a battle. 

Having heard of Qesar's departure into Spain, Pompey and 
his great group of senators and nobles had been preparing at 
their leisure to cross over and take possession of Italy. Before 
they could even begin the crossing, Cmsar had returned from 
Spain victorious, and to their amazement* in spite of the fact 
that they controlled the sea, he embarked at Hfundisium, 
evaded their warships, and landed his army on the coast of 
Epirus. Forced by lack of supplies to divide his army, a part 
of his troops suffered a dangerous reverse. In the end, how¬ 
ever, in spice of his inferior numbers, he accepted battle with 
Pompey at Pharsalus. in Thessaly (4S b.c.), 

Fompcy + s plan for the battle was skillfully made, but it was 
not clever enough to outwit the greatest commander of the age. 
It consisted in drawing up his line so that a small stream would 
protect his right wing, in order that he might throw art hh cav¬ 
alry to the left wing. Probably twice as strong as Caesar's right 
wing which it faced, it was expected 10 cut its way victoriously 
through, and then, passing around Cottar's right end* to attack 
his legions in the roar. As the two armies approached each 
oilier, Cffsar perceived Pompcy's plan of battle. He at once 
shifted six of his best cohorts, over three thousand men, to his 
right end* where the)- were screened by his cavalry from di^ 
coven by the enemy (plan, p r 593V The position of these sbr 
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cohorts may he compared to that of an unobserved football 
player crouching: on the right side lines to receive the balk 
Caesar then ordered his cavalry, mostly Gauls and Germans, 
to retreat as Pompey + s horsemen attacked them. As they re¬ 
treated, Pompcy's unsuspecting cavalry followed and pushed 
forward into Caesar's cleverly devised trap. For when Cssur's 
sis cohorts swiftly dropped in behind them, Pompey's horsemen 
were caught between the sis cohorts behind and Caesar's cav¬ 
alry in front, and they were quickly cut to pieces, Cresar's 
cavalry then swept swiftly around the enemy s now undefended 



left end and attacked Fompcy r s legions in the rear. As Cssar 
threw in his reserves against the hostile center at the same 
moment, the whole senatorial array Was driven off die field in 
flight. Its remnants surrendered the next morning. 

This battle represented the highest development of military' ^ c 
art, and it never passed beyond the masterful skill of the victor 
of Fharsalus. Pompcy* crushed by the fast defeat of his life, 
escaped into Egypt, when? he was basely murdered C*sar, u"Wa * cJ 
fallowing Pompcy to Egypt, found ruling there the l>eaiitiful 
Cleopatra, the seventh of the name,, and the last of the Plots- 
mics. The charms of this remarkable queen and the political 
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advantages of her friendship met a ready response on the part 
of the great Roman, Here Caesar displayed probably the most 
serious weakness in his career, as he tamed in Alexandria, dally¬ 
ing with this beautiful and gifted woman for three-quarters of 
a year (from October, 48, to June, 47 n.c.). In a dangerous 
outbreak which found Citsar without sufficient troops, he was 
attacked by a mob and the great Alexandrian library (f 750) 
was burned, Ue know little of the operations and battles hy 
which Ctcsar overthrew his opponents in Asia Minor. It was 
from there that he sent his famous report to the Senate: "I 
came, i saw, I conquered (tvtti, ti/, piflj, He was equally 
triumphant in the African province behind Carthage, and finally 
also in Spain. Ihese, the oniy obstacles to Caesar's complete 
control of the empire of the world, were all disposed of by 
March, 45 n.c., a little over four years after he had first taken 
possession of Italy with his army {map IV, p. 5$*). 

Cesar used his power with great moderation and humanity. 
From the first he had taken great pains to show that his 
methods were not those of the b!™dy Sulla. He gratified no 
personal revenge, and he preserved the fife of the gifted Cicero 
(§ 953), in spite of his hostility. It is clear that he intended 
his own position to be that of a Hellenistic sovereign like Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Nevertheless, ho was too wise a statesman to 
abolish at once die outward forms of the Republic, He pus- 
scssed Jill the real power, and the Republic was doomed, for 
mere was no otte in Rome to gainsay this mightiest of the 
Roman*. He had himself made Dictator for Me, and assumed 
also the powers of the other leading offices of the State. 

Casar lived only five years (49-44 ilc.) after his first con¬ 
quest of Italy r 49 itc.), (if this period, as we have seen, four 
years were almost wholly occupied by campaigns. He was 
therefore left but Bute time for the colossal task of reshaping 
the Roman State and organizing the vast Roman Fanpire, the 
tuk in which die Roman Senate had so completely failed Sulla 
had raised the membership of the Senate from three to six 
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hundred. Caesar did not abolish the indent body, but he greatly 
increased its numbers, filled it with his qwn friends and adher¬ 
ents, and even installed former slaves and foreigners among its 
members. He thus destroyed the public respect for it, and it 
was entirely ready to do bis bidding. The new Senate could 
not obstruct him and hence the whole projected administration 
of the provinces centered in him and was permanently respond 
ble to him. The election of the officials of (he Republic went 
on as before, but he began far-reaching reforms of the corrupt 
Roman administration* In all this he w’as launching the Roman 
Empire. He was in fact Sts first emperor, and only his untimely 
death continued the death struggles of the Republic for fifteen, 
years more. 

He sketched vast plans for the rebuilding of Rome, for 96a, Caw 1 * 
magnificent public buildings, and for the alteration of the plan imp™*, 
of the dty p including even a change in the course of the Tiber, !Mfitt 
fie laid out great roads along die important lines of com¬ 
munication, and he planned to cut a sea canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth (Fig. 163), He completely reformed the 
government of cities. He put an end to centuries of incon¬ 
venience with the Greco-Roman moon-calendar (§ 564) by in¬ 
troducing into Europe die practical Egyptian calendar (§ 6i) p 
which we am still using, though w ith in convenient Roman 
alterations. Thu imperial sweep of his plans included far- 
reaching conquests into new lands, like the subjugation of 
the Germans* Had he carried out these plans, the language of 
the Germans today would be a descendant of Latin h like the 
speech of the French and the Spanish, 

The eighteenth of March, 44 was set as the date for ^ The 
Caesar's departure for the Orient on a great campaign against S TcmT* ™ 
the Parfhrans east of the Euphrates. But there were still men 
in Rome who were not ready to submit to the rule of one mart. 8> traits 
On the fifteenth of March* three days before the date arranged 
for his departure, and only a year after he had quelled the last 
disturbance in Spain, these men struck down the greatest of 
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the Romans. If some of the murderers of this just and kindly 
statesman, who was for the first rime giving the unhappy peoples 
of the Mediterranean world a government alike just, honest, and 
efficient,—if some of his murderers, like Rrtmis and Cassius 
1 headpiece, p. 574), fancied themselves patriots overthrowing a 
tyrant, they little understood how vain were all such efforts 
to restore the ancient Republic. World dominion and its mili¬ 
tary power had forever demolished the Roman Republic, and 
the murder of Cmsar again plunged Italy and the Empire into 
civil war. The death of Alexander the Great interrupted in 
tnid-carecr the conquest of a world empire stretching from the 
frontiers of India to the Atlantic Ocean, The bloody deed 
of the Ides of March, 44 ilg., stopped a similar conquest 
by Julius Cicear — a conquest which would have subjected 
Orient and Occident to the rule of a single sovereign. A like 
opportunity never arose again, and Caesar's successor had 
no such aims. 

Section 86. The Triumph ok Augustus and the 
End (ik the Civil War 

Over in Illyria the terrible news from Rome found the mur¬ 
dered statesman's grand-nephew Omvian (f'ig. 245 >. a youth 
of eighteen, quietly pursuing his studies, A letter from his 
mother, brought by a secret messenger, bade him flee far away 
eastward without delay, in order to escape all danger at the 
hands of his uncle's murderers. The youth's reply was to pro¬ 
ceed without a moment’s hesitation tn R. im. This statesman¬ 
like decision of character reveals the quality of the young man 
both as he then showed it and for vears to follow. 

1 >n his arrival in Italy Oetavian learned that he had been 
tegalty adopted by Cicsar and also made his sole heir. His 
boid daim to his legal rights was met with refusal by Mark 
Antony. Cfcwr** fellow consul and one of his closest friends 
and supporters (§551), who had taken possession of Crcsar’s 
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fortune and as consul could noi be easily forced. By Micti 
men Octavian was treated with patronising indulgence at first 
— a fact to which he owed his life. He was too young to be 
regarded as dangerous. But his young shoulders carried 3 
very old head, He slowly gathered the threads of the tangled 


situation in his clever lingers, 
adoptive father's career, The 
most obvious lesson was the 
necessity of military power. 
He therefore rallied a force 
0/ Caesar's veterans, and two 
legions of Antony's troops 
also came over to him. Then 
playing the game of politics, 
with military power at his 
back and none too scrupulous 
a conscience, he showed him- 
Self a statesman no linger to 
be ignored* 

By skillful improvement of 
the situation, at Rome. 0 c- 
t avian forced his own election 


not forgetting the lessons of his 
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alliance composed of himself and the other two most powerful 
leaders, Antony. Cassar's old follower* and I.cpidus. This 
second triumvirate (three man-aHbuce^ was officially recognized 
by vote of the people. 'To obtain the money for carrying on 
their wars and establishing themselves, the throe began at once 
a -Sullan reign of terror,, with confiscation of property and mur¬ 
der of their enemies. Among them the great orator Ciccm, 
who had endeavored to preserv e the old Republic, was slain 
by Antony's brutal soldier*. Me was the last of the orator 
statesmen of Rome, as had been Demosthenes of Athens 
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(f fat)* Hut the Republic was still supported by the two lead¬ 
ing murderers of Ca:s;ir r Brutus, and Cassius* They were at 
the head of a powerful eastern army, like that of Pompcy* 
and were encamped at Philippi in Macedonia- As soon as 
they could leave Rome, Octavian and Antony moved against 
Brutus and Cassius* and in a great battle at Philippi the 
last defenders of the Republic were completely defeated 
(42 B.C.). 

The two victors then divided their domains e Octavian was 
to return to Italy and endeavor to crush the enemies of the 
triumvirate in the West Antony was to remain in the East 
and bring it again under full subjection to Rome. In the West 
a rebellious son of Pompcy, who seized Sicily and held control 
of the sea with his fleet, was finally crushed by Octavian ^ and 
soon after Lcpidus, who had been given the province of Africa 
behind Carthage, was also overthrown. Within ten years after 
Caesar's assassination, and though only twenty-eight, Octavian 
had gained complete control of Italy and the West 

Antony bad meantime showed that he had no ability as a 
serious statesman. Ills prestige was also greAly dimmed by 
a disastrous campaign against the Parthians, Dazzled bv the 
attractions of Cleopatra, hr was now living in Alexandria and 
Antioch^ w here he ruled I he East as fur as the Euphrates like 
an oriental .sovereign- With Cleopatra as his queen, he main¬ 
tained a court of sumptuous splendor like that of the Persian 
kings in the days of their empire, Cleopatra, who had once 
hoped to rule Rome as Caesar's queen, was now cherishing 
similar hopes as the favorite of Antony* The talcs of all this 
made their way to Rome and did not help Antony’s cau.se in 
the eyes of the Roman Senate. Octavian easily induced the 
Senate for this and other reasons to declare war on Clcopatm, 
and thus he was able to advance against Antony. As the 
legions of Czcsaf and Barnpey, representing the East and the 
West f had once before faced each other on a battlefield in 
Greece (5 964)* so now Octavian and Antony, the leaders of 
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the East and the West* met at Aetium on the west coast of 
Greece* A naval battle was fought, with the land forces as 
spectators. Before the end of the battle the soldiers of Antony - 
saw their leader and his oriental queen forsaking them in flight, 
as Cleopatra’s gorgeous galley, followed by her splendid royal 
flotilla* swept out to sea carrying the cowardly Antony to Egypt 
The outcome was a sweeping victory for the heir of Caesar. 

Ihe nest year Octavian landed in Egypt without resistance octjmm 
worth mentioning and took possession of the ancient land 
Antony, probably forsaken by Cleopatra, took his own life, 

The proud queen was unwilling to undergo the crushing humil- **4 * 0*9 a 
iation of gracing Octavian’s triumph at Rome, two of whose nmXllott 
ruters lud yielded to the power of her beauty and her person- ^ 
ality. and she too died by her own hand. She was the last of ^*< 4 * 
the Ptolemies (§ 716), the rulers oi Egypt for nearly tftree 
hundred years, since Alexander the Greau Octnvian there* 
fore made Egypt Roman territory (30 rt,C.). To ihe West* 
which he already controlled, Octavian had now added also the 
I^ast. The lands under his control girdled the Mediterranean* 
and the entire Mediterranean world was under the power of a 
single ruler. Thus at last the unity of the Roman dominions 
was restored and an entire century of revolution and civil war* 
which had begun In the days of the Gracchi (133 u*c*) r was 
ended {30 n.c.). 

Ontarian h s success marked the final triumph of onoman The 
power in the entire ancient world, as it had long ago triumphed 
in the Orient The century of strife which Gctavian’g victory F«* 
ended* was now followed by two centuries of profound peace, 
broken by only one serious interruption. These were die Hist 
two centuries of the Roman Empire, beginning in 30 dlc , 1 Wtj 
shah now take up the two centuries of peace in die two following 
chapters, 

1 U ihouEd be no-xi sre-dE ilut these two oMiufiei of prjfc dief not hci:.n w;-h 
the Cbftitiui Etw. Tbf7 thirty ynw* befoTe Lhc tin-t \tii of ihe Chrimu; 

i'-a. and- hence the two c eotunta ui peace do not correa pgcidl co-l-Jy v- rJj the 
Em two dcntutie* of w Chnatiwj Et*, 
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QUESTIONS 

Section 8j, What problems beset the Roman Susie in holy? 
outside of Italy? What cm you say of the ability and the legal right 
of the Senate to meet these problems? Who began the struggle for 
farm lands on behalf of the people? How did the Li curiae laws 
attempt to aid the people? What was the condition of the govern- 
meni lands? What did Tiberius Gracchus tdl the people? Describe 
his efforts to aid the people, and the result. Recount the work of 
Grim Gracchus, the result. 

Section 84. Whit the thief reason fur the failure uf the 
Gracchus brothers? Toward what kind of power did their leader- 
ship tend? How did the people gain control of the anttv in the war 
with j ugurtha ? Recount the victories of Marius against Jugunha 
and the Northern barbarian*. Give an account of his new' military 
measures. Huw did Marius succeed as a statesman? "What was now 
the feeling of the Italian allies toward Rome? What cm you say of 
Druses? What happened on the death of Drnsua ? What was the 
result of the war with the allies? Describe the rise of fiulli How 
dtd he defeat the will of the people? Was his action legal? What 
happened In Rome after Sulia went to Asia Minor? Recount Sulla's 
campaign against Mi thin dates. What happened on Sulla’s return to 
Italy? What was the policy of Sulla, and how did he pul it through ? 

Stcttofi 85. How did the people succeed in throwing off the 
rule of the Senate ? Whit great command did thev give to Potnpev ? 
Recount his operations against the pirates and in the Orient Tdl 
about the rise of Julius Gesur. Recount the rise of Cicero and his 
defeat of Catiline. How did this prove a setback to Cissar? How 

*“ « consul? Recount his campaigns in 

GauL What was his view of the political situation of Rome? What 
dtd the Senate do to thwart Gear? What was the result of Califs 
ad«m« on Rome? Recount his operations in Spain, and his in- 
Tasion of Epirus. Describe the battle of Fharaius. Recount briefly 
the achievements of Cxsar after hi, triumph. Tell the story cf his 
and its results, • 

Section' Sd. TcU die «ory of Owavian until the battle of Philippi. 
Ho- did Oct™ gam the West? Who was ruler of the e 5 ? 
How did Oetavan gtun the East? What great world did he .ben 
Control ? What kind of power had triumphed « the end of a century 
of revolution ? What was m foOofr f 



PART V. THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
CHAPTER XXVII 

THE Tim T OF TWO CENTURIES OF PEACE: THE AGE OF 
AUGUSTUS AND THE SUCCESSORS OF HIS LINE 

Section 87. The Rule of Augustus and the Begin¬ 
ning of Two Centuries of Peace (30 b, 0,-14 a*d.) 

When Getavian returned to Italy he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. A veritable hymn of thanksgiving arose 
among all dasses at the termination of a century of revolutfon,. 
dvf] war, and devastation. The great majority of Romans now 
fdt that an individual mler was necessary for the control of 
the vast Roman dominions. Octiyian therefore entered upon 
forty-four years of peaceful and devoted effort to give to the 

Not*. The tbvtt headpiece showt * Ktffinitot of* ma^tfiepnt mirirte In- 
etoiurc eontaming the R Alia r of Augustan Pea**," erected by order *f the 
in JianQ ' r <* The ynoc *v epee to the wky m And j t « KUfreqndine 

mill, fll which jMftictii nilt exiiL, arc covered befcow by 4 broad hsnd uf cifia- 
^ P 1 ™* •piraLs.j eery f BatptUOtii in effect Above it i* 4 Krio of ll? f 

*K£cb the am oei the right of the dpor pictures fl» legendary faen^uu fctmg- 
™S m offering to iho tempSt of the Koreum bsuwdloliJ gcd» (Ptime*) whocn 
ae carried from Troy Id f arhtm ffootoote* p. 
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Romim Empire the organisation and government which it had 
so long lacked His most difficult task was to alter the old form 
of government so as to make a legal place for the power he 
had taken by military force, Unlike Qesar, Oetavian felt a siiv 
cere respect for the institutions of the Roman Republic and 
did not wish to destroy them nor to gain for himself the throne 
of an oriental sovereign. During his struggle for the mastery 
heretofore, he had preserved the forms of the Republic and had 
been duly elected to his great position. 

Accordingly, on returning to Rome, Oetavian did not disturb 
the Senate, but did much to strengthen it and improve its 
membership. Indeed* he voluntarily handed over his powers 
to the Senate and the Roman people in January, 27 nx’, The 
Senate thereupon, realizing by past experience its owm helpless 
ness, and knowing that it did not possess the organization for 
ruling the great Roman world successfully, gave him officially 
die command of I he army and the control of the most important 
frontier provinces. Besides these vast powers, he held also the 
important rights of a tribune (§§ 797, Bio), and on this last 
office he chiefly based his legal claim to his power in the Stale. 

At the same time the Senate conferred upon him the tide of 
"Augustus;* that is, "the august. 11 The chief name of his 
office was " Princx-ps” that is, M the first," meaning the first of 
the ripens. Another title given the head of the Roman Empire 
was an old word for director or commander; namely, " Impera* 
tor" from which our word * emperor" is derived. Augustus, 
as we may now call him, regarded his position as that of an 
offidal of the Roman RepubEic, appointed by the Senate. 
Indeed, his appointment w'as not |xTmanent p but for a term uf 
ytm, after which he was reappointed. 

1 he Roman Empire, which here emerges, was thus under a 
dujil government of the Senate and of the Princeps, whom we 
commonly call the emperor* The clever Augustus had done 
what his great foster father, Julius Cmsar,had thought unneces¬ 
sary : he had conciliated those Romans who still cherished the 
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old ’Republic. The new arrangement was officially a restoration 
of the Republic. But this dual siate in which Augustus endeav¬ 
ored to preserve the old Republic was not well balanced The 
Frineeps held too much power to remain a mere appointive 
official. His powers were more than once increased by the 
Senate during the life of Augustus; not on his demand for he 
always showed the Senate the mo^t ceremonious respect, but 
because the Senate could ntit dispense with his assistance. At 
the same lime the old powers of the Senate could not be main¬ 
tained reign after reign, when the Senate controlled no army. 

Tic Princcps was the real ruler, because the legions were ^ Tccid- 
bchitid him, and the so-called republican Stale created by nil'll 
Augustus tended to become a military monarchy, ai we shall ™ |in ^ V5 
sec. All the influences from the Orient were in the same direo flueocei in 
don. Egypt was in no way controlled by the Senate, but n> " h ” dircctlM 
msuned a private domain of the emperor. In this the oldest 
State on the Mediterranean the emperor w as king, In the ori¬ 
ental sense, lie collected its huge revenues and ruled there as 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemies had done (1717’). IIis potion 
as absolute monarch in Egypt influenced his position as emperor 
and his methods of government everywhere. I ndecd t the East 
as a whole could only understand the post!bn of Augustus as 
that of a king, and this title they at once applied to him. This 
also had its influence in Rome." 

The Empire which Rome now ruled consisted of the entire gs*. 
Mediterranean world, or a fringe of states extending entirely 
around the Mediterranean and including all hs shores (map I T 
p 636), But the front ier boundaries, left almost entirely unsettled 
by the Republic, were a pressing quest bn, There was a natural 
boundary in the south, tbe Sahara, and abo in the west, ihe 
Atlantic; but on the north and east further conquests might be 
made. Jn tlte main Augustus adopted the policy of organ¬ 
izing and consolidating the Empire as hi found it, without 
making further conquests. In the east his boundary thus be¬ 
came the Euphrates, and In the north the Danube and the 
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Rhine. The angle made by the Rhine and the Danube wag 
not favorable for defense of the border, and late in his reign 
Augustus seems to have made an effort to push forward to the 
Elbe (see map I, p. 636). This would have given the Empire 
a more nearly straight boundary, extending from the Black Sea 
to Denmark in a line from the southeast to the northwest. 
But whatever the intentions of Augustus may have been, the 
Roman army was terribly defeated by the barbarous German 
tribes, and the effort was abandoned. I’he northern boundary 
of the Empire was then made a line of provinces west of the 
Rhine and south ol the Danube, extending from the North 
Sea to the Black Sea. 1 

983- T>,c for the defense of these vast frontiers it was necessary to 

maintain a large standing army. Nevertheless the army, now 
carefully reorganized by Augustus, was not as large as the 
armies which had grown up in the civil wars. Augustus first 
reduced it to eighteen legions, but later raised it to twenty-five. 
Ji probably contained, on the average, about two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men. The army was now recruited chiefly 
from (he provinces, and the foreign soldier wlio entered the 
ranks received citizenship in return for his service. Thus the 
fiction liiat the army was made up of citizens was maintained. 
But die tramp of the legions was heard no more in Italy. ,1 knee- 
forth they were posted far out on the frontiers, and the citizens 
at home saw nothing of the troops who defended them. 

TrifriHeT*^ At the accessdtm of r ^P lstus »hc Roman Empire from Rome 

tEic ptwinein outward to the very frontiers of the provinces was sadly in 
need of restoration and opportunity to recuperate. The cost of 
the civil wans had been home by the provinces. The eastern 
dominions, especially Greece, where the most important lighting 
of the kmg civil war had occurred, had suffered severely. For 
a century and a h.ilf before the great battles of the ctwfl war, 
the provinces had lxron oppressed, excessively overtaxed or 

I R«ent tw* qucrioti U L-adin* wmc hi™™™ i,l» » ,he vie* 

t!ut AdjTMta* never realty micniod or aitempted to ttmqiier to the Elbe. 
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tadih’ plundered (I ESS). Barbarian invaders had seized the 
undefended dties of Greece and even established robber states 
for plundering purposes. Greece herself never recovered from 
the wounds then suffered, and, in general, the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean had been greatly demoralised, The civilized world was 
longing for peace, 

Augustus therefore now undertook to do for the Mcditer- pg 5 . rh e 
ranean world what five hundred years earlier Darius had done ° f 

for the Persian Empire (§ -67), when it was even larger than 
die Roman Empire- But the task of Augustus demanded the province! 
organization of a much more highly civilized world than that of 
the Persian Empire, including a vast network of commerce in 
the Mediterranean such as no earlier age had ever seen. Great 
peoples and nation had to be officially taken into the Empire 
and given honest and efficient government Some of them had 
old and successful systems of government; others had no gov¬ 
ernment at all. Egypt, for example, had long before possessed 
the most highly organized administration in the ancient world, 
but regions of the West, like Gaul, had not yet been given a 
system of government. All this Augustus endeavored to do. 

Under the Republic the governor of a province not only pss_ The 
served for a short term but was also without experience. His 'T 51 ®! 
unlimited power h like that of an absolute monarch, made it im- u£ 

possible for the consuls changing every- year at home to control P™™™ 
him. The governor of a province was now appointed by the 
permanent ruler at Rome, and such a governor knew- that he 
was responsible to that infer for wise and honest government 
of his province. lie also knew that if he proved successful he 
could bold his post for years, or be promoted to a better one. 

There thus grew up under the permanent control of Augustus 
and his successors a body of provincial governors of experience 
and efficiency, The small group of less important provinces 
still under the control of the Senate, although they continued to 
suffer to some extern under the old system, also fek the influ¬ 
ence of the improved methods* 
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In the days of the Republic no one had ever tried to settle 
how much money was needed to cany on the government* and 
how much of this sum each province ought justly to pay In the 
form of taxes. Augustus proceeded to put together huge census 
lists and property assessments, by which to determine the popu¬ 
lation and the total value oi the property in each province. 
When this great piece of work was done he could determine 
just how much taxes each province should justly pay. He de¬ 
creed that the inhabitants of the provinces were to pay two 
kinds of direct taxes, one on land and one on personal prop¬ 
erty t besides customs duties and various internal revenue taxes, 
Augustus had complete control of the vast sums which he thus 
received in taxes* and his use of them was wise and just. Much 
of this money went back to the provinces to pay for necessary 
public works, tike roads, bridges, aqueducts, and public build¬ 
ings. fn making all these financial arrangements Augustus 
learned much from Egypt 

Thus at last two centuries of Roman mismanagement of the 
provinces ended* and the obligation of Rome to give good 
government; so her dependencies was finally fulfilled, 'lhc 
establishment of just, stable, and efficient control by the gov¬ 
ernment at once produced a profound change* visible in many 
ways as we shall see (§§ 991-1004), but especially in business. 
Men of capital no longer kept (heir money timidly out of sight, 
but put it at once into business ventures. The rate of interest 
under the last years of the Republic had been twelve per cent. 
But as money now became more plentiful, die interest rate 
quickly sank to four per cenL 

'Hie great Mediterranean world under the control of Rome 
now entered upon a new- age of prosperity and development, 
unknown before, when the nations along its shores were still 
fighting each other in war after war. A process of unification 
began which was to make the Mediterranean wnrM a Mediter¬ 
ranean na&m. Hie national threads of our historical narrative 
have heretofore been numerous, as w r e have followed the stories 
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of the oriental nations,, of Athens, Sparta, Macedonia, Rome, 

Carthage, and others. For a long time we have followed these 
narratives separately like individual strands; but now they are 
to be twisted together into a single thread of national history, 
that of the Roman Empire. The great exceptions are the Ger¬ 
man barbarians In the north, and the unconquered Orient east 
of the Euphrates 

Section 8S. The Civilization of the Augustan Age 

In the new Mediterranean nation thus growing up, it was $90. Au^ua- 
thc purpose of Augustus dial Italy should occupy a superior 
position, as the imperial leader of all the peoples around the 
Mediterranean. Italy was not to sink to the level of these pi^kae™* 
peoples nor to be merely one of them* We have seen the ^ ^ 
sturdy virtues of earlier Roman character undermined and 
corrupted by sudden wealth and power (J§ 906-932^ before 
Italy had had a chance to become a nation. Augustus made a 
remarkable effort to undo all this damage and restore the fine 
old days of rustic Roman virtue, the good old Roman customs, 
the beliefs of the fathers. To meet increasing divorce, laws to 
protect the sanctity of marriage were passed. The oriental gods, 
so common for centuries in Greece (I 657), and long wide¬ 
spread in Italy, were to be banished. The people were urged 
to awaken their declining interest in the religion of their fathers, 
and the old religious feasts were celebrated with increased splen¬ 
dor and impressiveness At the satnc time the State temples, 
which had frequently fallen into decay* were repaired: new 
ernes were built, especially in Rome, and the sen-ices and usages 
of Roman State religion were everywhere revived. 

Tendencies like those which had changed the Roman people wr _ The 
lie too deep in the life and the nature of men Lo be much nrwR,,rtlC 
altered by the power of a government or the pressure of new 
laws, 1 1 was a new world in which the Romans of the Augustan 
Age were living. The more Augustus applied his own power 
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to modify the situation, the more noticeable became the con¬ 
trast between the Augustan Age and die old days before 
one-nun power nrose* Under Augustus, Rome for the first 
time reoesved organized police* a lire department^ a water 
department, and a fully organized office for the government 
sale of grain. Augustus himself boasted that he found Rome 
a city of brick and left it a dty of marble. To the visitor at 
Rome, therefore, the new age proclaimed itself in imposing new 
buildings. For republican Rome had lacked the magnificent 
monumental theaters and gymnasia, libraries and music halls, 
which had long adorned the greater Hellenistic cities, ft hud 
also, of course, possessed no royal palace, like that at Alexandria, 
Architecturally, Alexandria was still the most splendid dry of 
the ancient world. 

The great aichitectund works which Augustus now began* 
made Rome the leading art center of the ancient world. His 
building plans were in the main those which his adoptive 
father, the Great Dictator, had himself either laid out or al¬ 
ready begun. On the Palatine Hill, Augustus united several 
dwelling house*, already there, into a palace for has residence. 
It was very simple, and the quiet taste of his sleeping room, 
which long survived the rest of the building (S to 14)* was the 


■ The Sacred Way (plan, p. passed the little circular temple of 
Vesta. 4, 4 ). and reached the Forum At, the Arch of Augustus (/?}. and 
the Temple of ihe [deified Julius Ctetar (£ 7 ). On the ri B ht was the old 
Basilica oE ACmthua U?} {§%>), and on the left ihe munificent new 
Basilica of Julius. CiKSof \£) ^993). Opposite this, across %he old 
Fonirti market place (AJ, YU the new Senate Motive (O') planned by 
Julius Craar fg 993). At the upper end of the Koruitt Was The new 
speaker's platform (//); near LC Septimius Severni later Erected his 
crude afeh (/), Beyond Hies the Capitol, with the Temple of Saturn 
(/) and She Temple of Concord (A 1 ) at its above on its slope Is 

the Tatukriimi |/.|„ a pbee of public records; and on she summit of 
the Capitol the Temple of Juve [M)» Julius Caesar extended the Forum 
northward by laying am his new Forum ( 4 V| behind his Senate Ifnu-ic 
(G), The subsequent growth of the empeffirs' Forums on thi% side may 
be seen In the nevt figure [Fag. where the battle lettering is repeated 
and c u n ti nued, 


«ik , evpE*m 



Fig. 24(1, The Ko mju$ Fuhum as ii us Fimi.n ts the 

Haklv Empire, (After Lucresback >* 

We took aeiu&s the ancient market place { 7S4I1 to the Tiber with it* 
Bhrps at the head Of navijptiGrL- r>n each side of the market place, where 
wq see the buOdlng* (£/ and A *7. /), were once rows of little wooden 
booths for selling meat, fish, and other merchandise. Especially after The 
beginning of the Carthaginian wars, these were displaced by fine buildings 
like the basilica hall A built not long after *00 F-c Note the square 
ground plans |/ s M) and the arches showing Etruscan influence, the Attic 
m>u and totonnitVs and the clerestory windows f /? 4 /■’) copied from the 
Hclkn^dc cities See complete key on opposite page, footnote 













Fig. ^47, The Forums of the Eui-krons continuing tick View 
of the Om Forum in Flo. 246, After L Lew (LuckexbacH)* 

TTit plan jp. show* how ihc Forums of the emperors formed a 
connecting Link ticking ihe o!d Roman Forum (>*} with the magnificent 
new build ini'll o( the Campus Martins, like the Theater of Pompey, 
Baths Of Afdppa. Pantheon, etc- In order to make this connection, 
Trajan cu( away ihfi ridge joining the Capitol ITiU and the QulHnaJ HiLI 
to a depth of too feet. The summit of Eds col limn f T above and Fig. jGj} 
Mill m-arfcs the former height of the ridge. Tittle now remains of all 
tbis magnificence: the mined Colonnades around the column nf 

Trajan (Fig- sfrjf. Sec dueuufon of buildings on opposite page, footnote 
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admiration of Liter Romans. I'ram this royal dwelling on the 
FCii&tim arose our English word +l palace,” A new and sumptu¬ 
ous temple of Apollo surrounded by colonnades^ its which tlie 
emperor installed a large library (i root), was erected within 
easy reach of his palace doors. 

Ihe palace looked down upon an imposing array of new ^ The 
marble buildings surrounding the ancient Forum. Nearest the L^ D Fb^m 
palace the magmOcent basilica business hah erected by vkinby 

left unfinished and then damaged by bre, was now restored and 
completed by Augustus (Fig_ z.f> r 1 C). He also erected a new' 

Senate building planned but never built by Gcsar, opposite the 
new basilica (Fig, 246, C). Facing the end of the Forum the em¬ 
peror now built a temple for the worship of bis deified fosier 
father, known as the tempie of the Divine Julius (Fig. 246, Cl 
and facing it, at die opposite end of the Forum, Augustus 
placed a magnificent speaker's platform of marble (Fig, 246, If), 

Behind the ground intended by him for the new Senate 
building, Gwar had built a new forum, called the Forum 
of C«ar (Figs* 24b and 247, jV); but the growing business of 
the city led Augustus to build a third forum t known as 
the Forum of Augustus (Fig 547, O), which he placed next 
to that of Cssar. 

* The Senate House of Julius Caesar (G) his new Fortrm or) 
estc tided from the old Forum northward. occupying the ground where 
once ihe Assembly of the Roman I'eople had been accustomed to meet 
{Cx'mitiuM), This northern addition to the old Forum was su'EI further 
extended in the «me direction by the Forum of Augustus Ifil \f ^3), 

The great emperor of the first and second centuries then extended 
Ihi^ northern addition in two direttinnA, firsl on the southeast £h 
Jtld then on the northwest J ft S. 7 \ L\ l\ ft: and plan, p. 622). In the 
first Century Vespasian built the beautiful Forum of Peace (Z 1 ), and the 
nged Nerva inserted his long, narrow Forum (£)• while in the second 
century a. d. Trajan H going to the other side of the Forum of Augustus 
(0)i buill the iritMir magnificent of nil the forums (Jf} p with a vast haul* 
stA f.V, called Basilica Ulpia) beside it and beyond it his two libraries 
(£■ F| ff 1051 i, With his wonderful column ( T. and Fig. 363 J between 
them. In Trajan 1 * honor Hadrian then built a temple 1 IF), completing 
this line uf the most magnificent buildings the ancient world ever Aaw. 
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The first stone theater in Rome had been built by Pompey 
about twenty-five years before the accession of Augustus (plan, 
p r 632). The emperor, therefore, erected a large and magnifi¬ 
cent theater, which he named the Theater of Marcellos (§ 1007), 
after his deceased son-in-law Marcellas. At the same time 
Agrippa, the ablest of the generals and ministers of Augustus, 
erected the first fine public baths in Rome, for which he was 
given space in the Field of Mars, an old dritl ground (plan* 
p, 62a)* In connection with it were other splendid public build¬ 
ings added by Agrippsu and a spacious open square for the 
Assembly of the People, At the same time the Senate showed 
Its appreciation of the new' era of peace by erecting a large 
and beautiful marble Altar of Peace (headpiece, p. Got). 

In this new architecture of Rome, Greek models were 
the controlling influence. Nevertheless, oriental influences also 
were very prominent Greek architecture did not employ the 
arch so long used in the Orient, hut the architects of Rome 
now gave it a place of prominence along with the colonnade, 
as the two leading features of their buildings. It was through 
these Roman buildings that the arch gained its important place 
in our own modem architecture. Augustus seems to have been 
much interested in the monuments of the ancient oriental would, 
w hich he more than once visited. His triurn phal arch was ar¬ 
ranged with three gates tike the Assyrian palace front (Fig. 248). 
He carried away from the Nile a number of Egyptian obelisks 
and set them up in Rome, and in building his own family tomb 
he selected a design from the Orient. One of the noble families 
of Rome even built a pyramid as a tomb, and it still stands on 
the outskirts of the city i;Fig. 249). 

While architecture flourished in Rome, sculpture was less 
cultivated. Beautiful sculpture, following old models, might still 
be produced ; bat there were no creative sculptors in Rome like 
those whom we have met in Athens, Painting an independ¬ 
ent art had ceased to be practiced There was not a single 
great painter in Rome, and the painting which was practiced 
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was merely that of wall decoration, as we see it in the houses 
of Pompeii (Fig. 197), which we are yet to visit. 

If Rome was a borrower in art. she was even more so in 
science. Rome had no such men as Archimedes ij 74 *} an(l 
Eratosthenes (5 745). When Agrippa. Augustus's powerful 



Fin. C49. Pvkamid-Tomu of a Roman Noime n<,hfj> Cestius 


Wealthy Romaiu fam.iEia_r with the Mast £g I&4O& irtsyht elect A tomb of 
tt'itr.ul form. ni the family of this ooble CesLius did IEis pyramid- 
tomb when built tin the reign of AegUMmj tuafNi outside of tbo city ; 
but ncxrly three hundred years Eater k was included in the wall erected 
ground t'be ci*y hy Auielian (270-275 A. b.J for the protection of 
Kome against the barbarian. itivatdOM {| ioq£), Here we «ee a portion 
of the wall of Aurelbn on each aide of the pyramid 


minister, drew up a grunt map of the world, all In: had in view 
was the practical use of the map by Roman governors going 
out to their provinces or by merchants traveling with goods- 
tjencc ihe mads were elaborately iaitl nut. not on a fixed scale 
but so that there would be space enough along each mad fur 
the names of all the towns situated along it, and for all the 
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distances in miles between towns, which were inserted in figures 
on the map, £sudi a map was without doubt convenient, but 
it entirely lacked the network of latitude and longitude so 
carefully worked out by Eratosthenes (§ 748), and for this 
reason the ski pcs of die countries and seas were so distorted 
that none of the readers of this book would be able to find 
anything or recognise familiar countries. 

The leading geography of the time was written by a Greek 
living in Home, named Strabo. !i was a delightful narrative 
of wide travels mingled with history, and although it sadly 
kicked in scientific method, it was for many centuries the 
world’s standard geography find may still be read with great 
pleasure and profit as an ancient booh of travel The work 
of Strabo, however, is a landmark disclosing the decline of 
ancient science and the end of that great line of scientists 
whose achievements made the Hellenistic Age the greatest 
age of science in the early world* 

indifference to science at Rome was in marked contrast 
with Roman interest in literature. The greatest of the lending 
Romans displayed in some cases an almost pathetic devotion 
to literary studies even while weighed down with the heaviest 
responsibilities- Cfcsar put together a treatise on Latin speech 
while crossing the Alps in a palanquin, when his mind must 
have been filled with the problems of bis great wars tn Gaul. 
He dedicated the essay to Cicero, the greatest master of Latin 
prose. Such men as these had studied in Athens or Rhodes, 
and were deeply versed in the finest works of Greek learning 
and literature. Caesar and Cicero and the men of their class 
spoke Greek every day among themselves, perhaps more than 
they did Latin. In these men Hellenistic civilization and Roman 
character bad mingled tn produce the most cultivated minds 
of the ancient world* Among the educated men in the declining 
Greek communities of the East, none could rival these finest 
of the Romans in cultivation or in power of mind. Indeed, 
Greece never produced men of just this type, who exhibited 
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such a combination of gifts — the highest ability both in public 
leadership and in litcraiy achievement. 

Of literary studies Cicero ^iid: Such studies profit youth 
and rejoice old age; while they increajse happiness in good 
fortune, the)' are in affliction a consolation and a refuge; they 
give us joy at home and they do not hamper us abroad; they 
tarry xviih us at night time and they go forth with us to 
the countryside,'* Thus spoke the most cultivated man Rome 
ever produced, and the ideals of the educated man which he 
himself personified have never ceased to exert a powerful in¬ 
fluence upon educated metl in alii lands, When he failed as a 
statesman* a career for which he did not possess die necessary 
firmness and practical insight (£957), he devoted himself to 
his literary pursuits. As the greatest orator in Roman history, 
he had already done much to perfect and beautify Latin prose 
in the orations which he delivered in the course of his career 
as a lawyer and a statesman. But after his retirement he pro¬ 
duced a group of remarkable essays on oratory, a scries of 
treatises on conduct—such matters as friendship, old age, and 
the like; and he left behind also several hundred letters which 
were preserved by his friends- As one of the last sacrifices of 
the civil wars, Cicero had fallen by the hands of Antony's brutal 
Soldiery (j 972) ; but his writings were to exert an undying influ¬ 
ence, They made Larin speech one of the most beautiful instru¬ 
ments of human expression, and as an example of the finest 
literary style they have influenced the best writing in all the 
languages of dvilUation ever since, 

Augustus and a number of the leading men about him had 
known Cicero. Lor [hem that commingling of Creek and 
Roman dvdratkn, which might well be called Ciceronian, 
became the lending cultivated influence in their lives. The 
Ciceronian culture of the last days of the dying Republic thus 
became the ideal of the early Empire and the Augustan Age, 
Augustus had early established two libraries m Rome, and one 
of them contained the greatest collection of both Greek and 
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Latin besots in the ancient world. Men steeped in this Greco- 
Roman culture now began to fed the influence of the great 
events which had built up the vast Roman Empire, As at 
Athens ill die days of the greatest Athenian power, so the 
vision of the greatness of the State stirred the imagination of 
thinking mem Livy wrote an enormous history of Rome from 
the earliest times, that Ls to say* from die Trojan War to the 
reign of Augustus, in one hundred and forty-two rolls {} 7 5 1 ) 

_a work which cost him forty years of labor. While it was 

beautiful literature, and the fragments which survive still form 
fascinating reading, it was very inaccurate history. The careful 
historical method that had made Thucydides (§667) the greatest 
of ancient historians had disappeared. 

In the last days of the Republic, in spite of turbulence and 1002. Kiw 
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civil war, Cicero and the men ol his time had perfected Latin ,hc Ai^uma 

ptvse. On the other hand, the greatest of I^attrL poetry arose n ° ra “ 

under the Inspiration of the early Empire and the universal 

peace established by Augustus Horace, the leading poet of 

the time, had been a friend of the assassins of Cmsar, and 

he had faced the future Augustus on the battlefield of Philippi- 

After a dangerous struggle he had saved himself and at last 

found security in the era of peace. Having lived through many 

dangers. u> rejoice in the general peace* be gained the forgive* 

ness and friendship of Augustus. In his youth, although only 

the scan of a freedmart of unknown nice, be had studied in 

i 1 recce, and he knew the old Greek lyric poets ($ 4 &i) who 

lutd suffered danger and disaster as he himself lead done* With 

the haunting echoes of old Greek poetry in his soul, he now 

found his ow n voice. Then he began to write of the men and 

the life of his own time in a body of verse which forms for 

us an undying picture of die Romans in the days of Augustus. 

The poems of Horace will always remain one of the greatest 
legacies from the ancient world — a treasury of Human life as 
pictured by a ripe and cultivated mind, unsurpassed even in 
die highly developed literature of the Greeks. 
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Virgil, the other great poet of the Augustan Age, had from 
(he beginning been a warm admirer of the great C*tsar and 
the y<pung Qctstvbn. W hen the civil war h;id deprived Virgil 
of his ancestral farm under the shadow of die Alps in die 
North, it was restored to him by Augustus. Here, as he looked 
out upon his own fields, the poet began to wr ite verses like 
those of "I'heoentus (§ 754'!, reflecting to us in aH its picric 
beauty the rustic life of bk time on the green hillsides of Italy- 
But these imitations of Greek models would never have given 
Virgil his place as one of the greatest poets of the world As 
time parsed lie gained an exalted vision of the mission of Kome, 
and especially of Augustus, as the restorer of world peaces 
Mure than one Latin epic was already hi dreubtion (§ 90 pi. 
but in order to give voice to his vision, Virgil now undertook 
the creation of another epic, in which he pictured the wander¬ 
ings of the Trojan hero vEneas from Asia Minor to Italy* where 
in the course of many' heroic adventurer lie foundud the royal 
line of Latium (headpiece, p. 4.S4L From him, according to 
the Moiy, were descended the Julian family* the Cresars, whose 
blest loader Augustus had saved Home and established a 
world peace. 

Unlike the Homeric epics, Virgil’s /Lneid, as it h called, 
was not the outgrowth of an heroic age. It was a tribute to 
Augustus, whom the poem artistically placed against a glorious 
background of heroic achievement in the Trojan Age t just ns 
Alexander the Great contrived iu do the samp for himself 
0 GS9). The Lucid \v j ^ therefore the product of a self- 
conscious, literary' age — the highly finished work of a literary 
artist who now took his place with Horace as one of the great 
interpreters of his age, Hardly so j^enctrating a mind as his 
fneswl Horace, Virgil was perhaps an even greater master of 
T^atin verse. Deeply admired by the age tlmt produced it, die 
vKneid has ever since been one of dye leading seWlbooks of 
the civilized world. and has had an abiding influence on the best 
literature of later times, 
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Augustus himself also 3 cft an account of his deeds. When 
he was over seventy-five years old* as he fdt his end approach¬ 
ing, he put together a narrative of his career, which was en¬ 
graved on bnonze tablets and set up before his Eonib„ In the 
simple dignity' of this impressive story we see the career of 
Augustus unfolding before us in one grand achievement after 
another, rising like a panorama of successive mountain peaks, 
in a vision of such grandeur as to make the document prob¬ 
ably the most impressive brief record of a great man's life which 
bus survived to us from the ancient world* Almost with his 
last breath Augustus penned the closing lines of this remark¬ 
able document, and on die nineteenth of August, the month 
which bears Ins name, in the year 1+ aak* die first of the 
Roman emperors died- 

Section Sq. The Line or Augustus and the End of 

the First Century of Peace (14 a.d.- 6S A,t>.) 

Augustus had been in supreme control of the great Roman 
world for forty-four years ; that Ls, nearly half a century. Four 
descendants of his- family, either by bkxxf or adoption, were to 
rule for more than another half century, and thus to fill out the 
first century of peace. The prejudice against one-man power 
was still so strong that the writers of this age and their suc¬ 
cessors have transmitted to us very unfair accounts of these 
four rulers. Two of them were indeed deserving of the con¬ 
tempt in which they arc suit held; but the other two were 
in many resects able niters, who did much to improve the 
developing government of the Empire* 

Augustus had never put forward a law providing for the 
appointment of his successor or for later successors to his 
position* Any prominent Roman citizen might have aspired 
to the office, Augustus left no son, acid one after another his 
male heirs had died, among them his grandsons, the sons of 
his daughter Julia, lie had finally been obliged to ask the 
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Senate to associate with him his stepson Tiberius, his wife f s 
son by an earlier marriage, Before the death of Augustus, 
Tiberius had therefore been given joint command of the army 
and also the tribune^ power. The Senate, therefore, at once 
appointed him to all his stepfather's powers, and without any 
limit as to time. 

Tiberius was an able soldier and an experienced man of 
affairs. He gave the provinces wise and efficient governors, 
and showed himself a .skilled; and successful ruler. He dM not, 
however, possess Ms stepfathers tact and respect for the old 
institutions* He found it very vexatious to carry on joint rule 
with □ Senate whose power was in reality little more than a 
fiction, lie felt only contempt for the Roman nobles who 
publicly did him homage and secretly slandered him or plotted 
his downfall. He likewise despised the Roman populace. Under 
Augustus they had continued to go through the form of electing 
magistrates and passing laws as in the days of the Republic, but 
of course both the magistrates they elected and the laws they 
passed had been those proposed to the assemblies by Augustus, 
Tiberius* however, no longer allowed the Roman rabble to go 
through the farce of voting on what the emperor had already 
decided, and even the appearance of a government by the 
Roman people thus finally disappeared forever* To complete 
his unpopularity in Rome, Tiberius also practiced strict economy 
in government and much reduced the funds devoted to public 
show's for the amusement of the people. Universally hated in 
Rome, greatly afflicted also by bereavements and disappoint 
tnents in his private life, Tiberius left the city and spent his last 
yean in a group of magnificent villas on the lofty island of 
Capri, overlooking the Bay of Naples, where he died a disap¬ 
pointed man (j j A. D.). 

As Tiberius had lost his son, the choice for his Successor fell 
upon Cuius Csesar, a great-grandson of Augustus, nicknamed 

align la ( little boot 1 by the soldiers among whom he was 
brought up. A young man of only twenty-five years, and at 
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first very popular in Rome, CaUgtila was so transformed by his 
sense of vast power and by long-continued dissipation that his 
mind was erased. He made his horse a consul, and the enor¬ 
mous wealth saved for the State by Tiberius he squandered in 
reckless debauchery' and absurd budding enterprises. In the 
midst of confiscation and murder, this mockery of a reign was 
brought to a sudden dose by Caligula's own officers* who put 
an end to bis life in his palace on the Palatine after he had 
reigned only four years. 

The imperial guards, ransacking the palace after the death 
of Caligula, found in hiding the trembling figure of a nephew 
of Tiberius and uncle of the dead Caligula, named Claudius* 
He had always been merely tolerated by his family as a man 
both physically and mentally inferior. He was now fifty years 
old. and there is no doubt dial he was weak-kneed both in 
body and in character. But the guards hailed him as emperor, 
and the Senate was obliged to consent Claudius w as a great 
improvement upon Caligula, although he was easily influenced 
by the women of his family and the freedmen officials whom 
he had around him, llie palace therefore soon became a neat 
of plots and intrigues, in which slander, banishment, and poison 
played their evil parts. 

Nevertheless Claudius accomplished much for the Empire 
and devoted himself to its affairs. He conducted in person a 
successful campaign in Britain, and for the first time made its 
southern portion a province of the Empire. It was this con¬ 
quest which helped to bring so much of Lectin speech into the 
English language, for Britain remained a Roman province for 
three and a half centuries. At Rome Claudius was greatly in¬ 
terested in buildings and practical improvements. He built two 
vast new aqueducts, together nearly a hundred mites in length, 
furnishing Rome with a plentiful supply of fresh water from 
the mountains (Fig. 550). At the same time his own official 
chiefly able Greek freedmen who were aiding him in his dudes* 
were beginning to form a kind of cabinet destined finally to 
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give the Empire for the first time a group of efficient ministers, 
whom we would call the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and others Like them. 

Thc inability of Claudius to select wisely and to control those 
who formed his circle was the probable cause of his death, it 



Fit;, zjo. The Aqueduct of the Emperor Claudius 


This wonderful aqueduct, built by the Emperor CtoudLui about the 
middle of ihe fitH century A- n., is overdo miles To-rig. About three 
fourths of it is subterranean, but the lart lo miles conj.btt of fall arches 
Of massive masonry, ai seen hcre + supporting the channel In which the 
water flowed, till It reached the palace of the emperor on the Palatine 
I plan, p. 612 ), Such ancient Roman aqueducts were so well built that 
four of them, are :~Nll in use at Rome, and they convey to the city a more 
plentiful supply of water than any great modern city elsewhere receive* 


was also die reason why Agrippina, the last of his wives, w as 
able to push aside the son of Claudius and gain the throne for 
her own son Nero, as the successor of Claudius. Not only on 
his mother's side, but also on his father’s, Nero was descended 
from the family of Augustus. His mother had intrusted his 
education to the philosopher Seneca, and for the first five years 
of his reign, while Seneca w as his chief minister, the rule of 
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Kero was wise and successful, When palace plots and intrigues, 
in which Seneca w^s not without blame, had removed this able 
minister from the court and had also banished Kcro + s strong- 
minded mother, Agrippina* he cast aside all restraint and fol¬ 
lowed hb uwm evil nature in a career of such vice and cruelty 
that the name of Nero has ever since been regarded as one of 
die blackest in all history. 

Kero was devoted to art and wished personally to practice it. yhr 
While the favorites of the palace earned on the government, he 
toured the principal cities of Greece as a musical composer, 
competing for prizes in dancing, singing, and chariot races. As 
the Companion of actons, sportsmen, and prize fighters, he even 
took part in gladiatorial exhibitions. Incoming more and more 
entangled in the meshes of court plots, his cowardly and sus^ 
picious nature led him to condemn his old teacher* Seneca, to 
death, to cause the assassination of the son of Claudius and of 
many other innocent and deserving men. In the same way 
he was persuaded to take the life of his wife T and to crown his 
infamy even had his own mother assassinated. At the same 
time his wild cs C ravagarcc, his excessive taxation in some of 
the provinces, and hb murders among the rich and noble were 
stirring up dangerous dissatisfaction, which was to result in 
his fall. 

A great disaster , meantime, took place in Rome; A fi re broke T&e 
out among the cheap wooden bu[[dings around the circus esr 
plan, p, 622). It swept over the Palatine Hill, destroying the a,b )***3 

■■■ - - . . " NctcTsI ; .i.j.-. ? 

palace of Augustus, leaving only his sleeping room (§ 992), and 
then passed on through the city. It burned for a week, wiping 
out a large portion of the city, and then breaking out again, 
increased the damage. Dark rumors mn through the streets 
that Kero himself had set fire to the city that he might rebuild 
it more splendidly, and gossip told how he sat watching the 
conflagration while giving a musical performance of his own on 
the destruction of Troy, There is no evidence to support these 
rumors. Under the circumstances, Nero himself welcomed 
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another version* which accused the Christians of having started 
the fire, and he executed a number of them with horrible 
tortures. At vast expense* to which much of his excessive taxa¬ 
tion was due* he undertook the rebuilding of the city, and he 
erected an enormous palace for himself called the " Golden 
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House,* extending across the ground where the Colosseum 
now stands, from the east end of the Forum eastward and 
northeastward across die Esquilitic Hall and over a large section 
of the city. At the entrance was a colossal bronze statue of 
himself over a hundred feet high (Fig. 26a). There can be no 
doubt that Nero T s interest in art was sincere and that he really 
desired to make Rome a beautiful dty. 
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The dissatisfaction at Romes and Nero h s treatment of the 
only ab]e men around him deprived him of support there. Then 
the provinces began to chafe under heavy taxation. When 
the discontent in the provinces finally broke out in open 
revolt, led especially by Galba + a Roman governor in Spain, 
Nero showed no ability to meet the revolt The rebellious 
troops marched oti Rome. Kero went into hiding', and on hear¬ 
ing that the Senate had voted his deaths he theatrically stabbed 
him self „ and, attitudinizing to the last, he passed away uttering 
the words, " What an artist dies in me 1 w Thus died in 68 a,d„ 
the last ruler of the line of Augustus, and with him ended the 
first century of peace (31 P*C-G8 A- d.) ; for several Roman 
commanders now struggled for the throne and threatened to 
involve the Empire in another long civil war. 

In spite of the misrule which had attended the retgns of two 
of the Erne of Augustus, the good accomplished in the reigns 
of Tiberius and Claudius could not be wholly undone. Both at 
Rome and in the provinces, the government had been much 
improved. Rut, as wc have seen, the Roman State was fast 
becoming a monarchy in which the crown was bequeathed 
from father to son. This process had been hastened by the 
fact that the Cmfiars 3 as the emperors were now called, had 
gained a position of unique reverence. Beginning with Julius 
Cmsar, the emperors, 1 like Alexander the Great, were deified, 
and their worship w as widely practiced throughout the Empire. 
It was indeed an obligation of dtbenship to pay divine homage 
to the emperor. The supreme place which he now occupied was 
not to be endangered by the brief struggles which followed the 
death of Nero, and the wide rule of the Roman emperor, even 
after the fafl of Julius Csnar's line, was to maintain another cen¬ 
tury' of prosperity and peace* To this second century of peace 
in the Roman Empire we must devote another chapter. 

1 Dttidei Juliuf C,?wr and Augustus Chudiui arid ike only empere-r gf ihr 
JaLan line who-1ni deified. THsrtiui tailed it bcogut at his iiHpcpEtLariEY, idlI 
Ciltguh And Stza. of because of thdr infimiMu chwacteis. 
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QUESTIONS 

SF-cnojf 87, What kind of a period did the rule of Augustus 
begin? What was lus altitude toward the Republic? What chief 
offices and powers did he receive? From what body? What were 
his tides? Ii- ihJ the Republic survived? What body was continuing 
the power of die Republic? Was this power ttkdy to survive? Who 
was the real ruler? What influences tended to make him a sovereign? 
What was the policy of Augustin* on the frontiers? What did he do 
with the army ? How find the provinces, especially Greece, suffered f 
What did Augustus attempt to dn about it? How did Augustus im¬ 
prove the rule of the provinces? Describe his financial improvements. 
What beneficial effects in business were observable? Was the M«fr 
temnean world about to become a nation? 

Suction £§. What kind of life did Augustus desire for Italy? 
Whiit did he want the position of Italy to be? How had Rome be¬ 
come a new world? What improvements did Augustus introduce in 
the city? on the Palatine? in die Forum? What other buildings 
were erected t What architectural influences prevailed ? Were there 
any creative artists in sculpture and painting ? What can you say of 
science in Rome? What work did Strabo produce? Tell about the 
attitude of educated Romans toward literature. What was CiccnAs 
feeling about literature, and what did. he write? What has been the 
influence of his writing? What was his influence in the Augustan 
Age? What was Rome's ^tion in literature? What can you say 
of Livy? of Horace? of Virgil ? Discuss the leading work of Virgil 
What remarkable narrative did Augustus himself write? 

Section ITow long were Augustus and the four following 

rulers of hh line m power? Who succeeded Augustus? Describe his 
rule. What became of the old power of the people under Tiberius? 
Who succeeded Tiberius, and what can you say of his reign ? Do* 
scribe the accession of Claudius. What did be accomplish? Who 
succeeded Chudius f How had Nero been educated ? Inscribe ids 
reign and character* What catastrophe overtook Rome ? Describe 
his end and sis causes. What period closed with his death? Give its 
datcr What can you ny of the results of the ruk of the Julian line? 
What exalted station was given to the Roman emperors? What 
period followed the disappearance of the Julian line? 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE SECOND CENTURY OF PEACE AND THE CIVILIZATION 
OF THE EARLY ROHAN EMPIRE 

Section 90, The Emperors of the Second Century 
of Peace {beginning 69 a.d.) 

For about a year after the death of Nero the struggle among 1017. Advent 
the leading military commanders for the throne of the Caesars 
threatened to involve the Empire in another lopt; civil war* i jCaCE 

'htf UJUmiih 

Fortunately the troops of Vespasian* a very able wmtiiandcr of Vespui&a 
m tlie East, were so strong- that he was easily vlctorjou:?, and ^ A 
in 69 a.tk he was declared emperor by the Senate. With him, 

JJrtTEr The atM've beadpEeice ihfiwi v% the body of a. citizen eF IVnrpdi who 
per Jibed when |he city waj desuuyed by Jut emotion o<f Vesuvius m 79 A.P. 

1034 b The fine volcanic **hes ten led around the nujs r & body, urA the+e rain- 
iruaL:cd a*he* made 4 an of hU f-.RW before It lud perished. After chc body 
hud pefubed it kft tn the hardened mess of aabca a bqlluw -mold,, which the 
fntidrim rJinvainn poured- full of ptouier* raid thui secured a cast of the ftgurn 
of the unl'uTiifTijJte mwi jum p.i he by anrnEhcTTed by (he deadly aibe$ which 
dYGrwheLoied him over eighteen buiidEcd y&ua agja* 
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therefore, began a second century of peace under a line of 
able emperors who brought the Empire to the highest level of 
prosperity and happiness. We shah first sketch the political 
and military activities of these emperors and then turn to die 
life and civilization of the Empire as a whole during the second 
century of peace. 

Even though remote wars broke out on the frontiers or in 
distant provinces, they did not disturb the peace of the Empire 
as a whole. Before his election as emperor Vespasian had been 
engaged in crushing a revolt of the fanatical Jews in Palestine, 
and the next year his able son Titus captured and destroyed 
Jerusalem amid frightful massacres which exterminated large 
numbers of the rebellious Jews (70 It was later found 

necessary to forbid all Jews from entering their beloved city, 
consecrated by sq many sacred memories; and it was made a 
Roman colony under a different name, Judea at the same time 
became a Roman province. 

Two great tasks were accomplished by the emperors of the 
age wc are discussing: first, that of perfecting the system of 
defenses on the frontiers, and second, that of more fully devel¬ 
oping the government and administration of the Empire. Let 
us look first at the frontiers. On the south the Empire was 
protected by the Saliara and on the west by the Atlantic; but 
on the north and east it was open to attack. The shifting Ger¬ 
man tribes constantly threatened the northern frontiers; while 
in the cast the frontier on the Euphrates was made chronically 
unsafe by the Parthians, the only civilized power still tmeon- 
quered by Rome (see map I, p. 636). 

The pressure of the barbarians on the northern frontiers, 
which we recall in the time of Marius (■§ 936), was the continu¬ 
ance of the vast movement with which we are already ac¬ 
quainted—‘the tide of migration which Jong before had swept 
the Indo-European peoples to the Mediterranean (see diagram, 
Eig^ t1 ®) and had carried the Greeks and the Romans into 
their two Mediterranean peninsulas. Mediterranean civilization 
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wis thus in constant danger of being overwhelmed from the 
North, just as the splendid /Egcsui civilization was once sub¬ 
merged by the incoming of the Greeks (Chap. IX), The 
great problem for future humanity was whether the Soman 
emperors would be able 10 hold off the barbarians long enough 
so that in course of time these rude Northerners might gain 
enough of Mediterranean civilization to respect it, and to pre¬ 
serve at least some of it for mankind in the future. 

The Flavian family, as we call Vespasian and Kb two sons, ioji. The 
did much to make the northern frontiers safe After the mild 
and kindly role of Vespasian’s son, Titus (I 1018), the Jatter's pVrihern ^ 
brother, Vespasian’s second son Domidan, adopted the frontier tke I'Ll viu 
lines bid down by Augustus and planned their fortification 
with walls wherever necessary, He began the protection of the 
exposed border between the upper Rhine and the upper 
Danube. In Britain, Domitian even pushed the froniier further 
northward and then erected a line of defenses. But on the 
lower Danube he failed to meet die dangerous power of the 
growing kingdom of Dacia. He even sent gifts to the Dacian 
king, intended to keep him quiet and satisfied. Bv this unwise 
policy Domltmn created a difficult problem in this region* to be 
solved by Ms successors (see map I, p. 636), 

llic brief and quiet reign of the senator Nerva, who was 
selected by the Senate to succeed Domitiati {96 A + m)* left the t^h^nT 
whole dangerous situation on the lower Danube to be met by Gn *^ 5 lower 
the brilliant soldier Trajan, who followed Nerva in g3 a,d. 

He quickly discerned that there would be no safety for the 
Empire along the Danube frontier, except by crossing the river 
and crushing the Dacian kingdom. Bridging the Danube with 
boats and hewing his way through wild forests, Trajan led his 
army through obstacles never before overcome by Roman 
troops. He captured one stronghold of the Dacians after an¬ 
other, and in two wars finally destroyed their capital. There¬ 
upon the I latian king and his leading men took their own lives. 

Trajan built a massive stone bridge (Fig. 25 r). across the 
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Danube. made Dada a Remain province, and sprinkled ptend 
fti] Roman colonies on the north side of the great river. The 
descendants of these colonists in the same region still call them¬ 
selves A'ttumtiniiins and their land ifottffidw, a form of the 



Fig, 25l + The EupEftOlt TttAJAN SACRIFICING AT HSH NiiW 
BimGE At: ft OSS THE DANUBE 


ifs the background we mc the heavy *tone pfere of the bridge, support 
\ng the wooden upper structure, built wkh Strong railinjjBr In the fore- 
ground l* the Muir, to Wild which the emperor advance* from the 
right, with a Sat dish in his right hand* from which He Is pouring a 
libation upon the pltir- At the left of die alur ttanda a print, naked to 
ibe wuiai and leading an *x to be thin for the sacrifice* A group of the 
emperor's officers approach from the left, bearing army ataridardft- 
Th* scene is sculptured with many others on the column of Trajan at 
Rome (Fig- 463), and is one of the best examples of Roman relief 
sculpture of the second century loyi 


wf>rd " Roman/' Trajan's vigorous policy quieted all trouble 
along the lower Danube for a lung time. 

1^ Tf! j. The military glory of Rome, which had declined since the 
£c"i™hi™ days of Caesar* revived in splendor under this great soldier 
(ill- emperor. Trajan then turned his attention to the eastern 

frontier* extending from the cast end of the Black Sea south¬ 
ward to the Peninsula of Sinai. In the northern section of this 
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frontier a large portion of the boundary was formed by the 
tipper Euphrates River, Rome thus held the western half of 
the Fertile Crescent, but it had never conquered the eastern 
half, with Assyria and Babylonia (see map I, p fc 636). Here the 
powerful kingdom of the Parthians, kindred of the Persians, 
had maintained itself with ups and downs since the days of 
the early Sdeurids, for three hundred and fifty years. Twice 



Fin, 25X Restoration of the Roman Fortified Wall on 
the German; Frontier 


Tills masonry wall, some three hundred miles long, protected the tiorth- 
cm boundary of she Raman Empire be; ween the upper Rhine and the 
upper Danube, where k wm rnosi exposed 10 German altadc At short 
intervals ihtre were blockhfpgsea along the wall, m& at points of jjreiiE 
clanger strongholds and barracks |Fig. 254) for the shelter of gamiVtini 


before they had defeated Roman expeditions against therm 
Trajan* however, dreamed of a great oriental empire like that of 
Alexander. 1 le led an army against the Farihlans and defeated 
them. He added Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria to the 
Empire as new provinces. He visited the ruins of Babylon to 
behold the spot where, four hundred and forty years before* 
Alexander had died; but he said he ,J saw* nothing worthy of 
such fame, but only heaps of rubbish, stones* and ruins w 
(Fig. in). Then a sudden rebellion in his rear forced him 
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l^r Hl- 

driaj'i (117- 

IJ.fi A.Ik) 
L^reipletra 
the franker 


to a dangerous retreat Weakened by sickness and bitterfy 
realizing that Ms great expedition was a failure, he died 
in Asia Minor while returning to Rome (117 jld.) h 
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sor* Hadrian, was 
another able sob 
dier* but be had 
also the judgment 
of a statesman. 
He made no effort 
to continue Tra- 
jan T s conquests in 
the East On the 
contrary, he wisely 
gave than all up 
except the Penin¬ 
sula of Sinai (see 
map I, p. 6j6) and 
brought the fron¬ 
tier back to the 
Euphrates. But 
he retained Dacca 


Fig. z$ir Letter of Apion, a young Sol¬ 
di!^ lv the Romas' Aeuhv,to bits Father, 
Ehmachos, is Egypt* 


^BSSlSS'^SS^^l and strengthened 

E •»«***•* 

fl* "y ^ , frontier, especially 

the tong barrier 
reaching from the 
Rhine to the Dam 
ubc, where die 
completion of the continuous wall (Fig. 3 5 2 ) was hrgdv + due 
to hiitir He built a similar wall along the northern boundary 
across Britain, The Hue of both these walk h still visible 
As a result of these wise measures and the impressive: victories 
of Trajan, the frontiers were safe and quiet for a long time* 
Nor was mere any serious disturbance until a great overflow 
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of the northern barbarians (167 a d,) m the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius brought to an end the second century of peace. 

Under Trajan and Hadrian the army which defended these n» s . The 
frontiers was the greatest and most skillfully managed organka- 
tiun of the kind which the ancient world had ever seen. Drawn 
from all parts of die Empire, the army now consisted of all 

* This Egyptian youth. Apian, having enlisted in the Roman army 
in company with other boys from his little village in Kgypt* bade his 
family goodly and embarked on a great government ship from Alex¬ 
andria for Italy- After 1 dangerous voyage he arrived safely at Miso 
nrn\ the Roman war harbor near Naples, and hastened ashore in hk 
new uniform to have a small portrait of himself painted {§ 1054 and 
Plate \ J 31 r p, 0 | 4 ) and to si-end his father the letter on the opposite page. 

It was written far him in Greek, on papyrus, in a beautiful hand by a 
Hired public letter writer, and read* as follow* (with the present author's 
explanations in brockets): "Apicm to Epimachos his father and bird, 
many good wishes! hirst of ah 1 hope that you are in good health, 
and that all goes Well with you and with my sister and her daughter 
and my brother always. I thank the lord Scrapis [□ great Egyptian 
podj that he iaved me at Once when 1 was in danger in ihe *ra. When 
I arrived at Misemim, I received from the emperor three gold pieces 
[about fifteen dollar*] as road money, and I am getting On fine. [ beg 
of you, my lord father, write me a fine, first about your own Well-being, 
second about that of tily brother fluid sister, and third an order that 
l may devotedly greet your hand, because you brought me up well 
and I may therefore hope for rapid promotion, the go<tA willing, (live 
my regards to Capitdn (some friend], and ITiy brother and sister, and 
ScrcnilEa and my fflends. I send you by Euktemun tnv little portrait. 

My |iaew Homan] name is Anton ius Maximus, i hope that it may go 
Well with you. On the left margin, where we see two vertical fines 
inserted, just els we are accustomed to insert them, A p ion's chums (the 
other I'ilfiige boys who enlisted with him) sent home their rtgardH- 
Folded nnd sealed as in Fig. oie. Ehe letter went by the great Roman 
military po*r, arrived safely, and was re^d by the young soldier's waiting 
father and family in ihe little village on the Nile over seventeen hun¬ 
dred years ago i£ 1025). Then years Later* after the old father had died, 
it was lost in the household rubbish, and there the ffiodem excavators 
found it among (he Crumbling walls of the house fef- Fig. ill b The 
ancient letter had .seme holes in it. but with it was another Teller Written 
by our soldier to hk sister years later, after he had long been stationed 
somewhere on the Roman frontier |g 10^5) and had a wife and children 
of hk OWfL And that Is all that the rabhkh heaps of the village on the 
Nile hive preserved of thk Sid who entered the army of the great 
Roman Empire In the second century a.d. 
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possible nationalities, like the British army in the Great European 
War. A legion of Spaniards might be stationed on the Euphrates 
or a group of youths from the Nile might spend many years in 
sentry duty on the wall iSiaL barred out the Germans. Althou 
far from home, such young men were enabled to communic^ 
easily with their friends at home by a very efficient military 


Fig. 154 . Gomeses of a Roman Frontier Stronghold 

(RESTORED AFTER WALTZE-SCH ULZE) 

Above, at the left, the main pate of the fort \ the ether three views show 
the barracks |cf. Fig, 251) 


postil system covering the whole Empire like a vast network. 
We arc still able to h> -Id in our hands the actual Setters written 
from a northern pose by a young Egyptian recruit in the Roman 
army to hb father and sister in a distant little village on the 
Nile (Fig. 353)* ^hen not on sentry duty' somewhere alon 
tiie frontier line, such ,1 young soldier lived with his commclc 
in one of the large garrisons maintained at the 
frontier points, with fine barracks and living quarter;! for offio 
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and men (Fig. 254), The discipline necessary to keep the Hoops 
always ready to meet the barbarians outside the waits was never 
relaxed. Besides regular drill* the troops were also employed in 
making roads, building bridges, aqueducts, and public buildings 
or in repairing the frontier walls. 

Meantime the Empire had been undergoing important changes 
within. The emperors developed a system of government de¬ 
partments already foreshadowed in the time of Claudius (§ j o1 t ). 
To manage them, they appointed Roman knights. There thus 
grew up a body of experienced administrators as heads of de¬ 
partments and their helpers, who carried on the government of 
the Empire, It was the wise and efficient Hadrian who accom¬ 
plished the most in perfecting this organization of the govern¬ 
ment business. T fhus after Rome had been for more than three 
centuries in control of the Mediterranean world, it finally pos¬ 
sessed a welkJevdopcd government organization such as had 
been tn operation in the Orient since the days of the pyramid 
builders (§§ 74-75)' 

Among many changes, one of the most important was the 
abolition of the system of "farming 1 ' taxes, to be collected by 
private individuals —a system which had caused both the 
Creeks (i 623) and the Romans (4 889) much trouble. Gov¬ 
ernment tax collectors now gathered in the taxes of the great 
Mediterranean world. It is interesting to recall that such a 
system had been fully organized on the Nile over three thou¬ 
sand years before the Romans possessed k (S 74 and Fig. 40), 

With the complete control of these departments entirely in 
his own bands, the power of the emperor had much increased 
From being the first citizen of the State like Augustus, ruling 
jointly with the Senate, the emperor had thus become a sover¬ 
eign, whose power was so hide limited by the Senate that he 
was not hr from being an absolute monarch. Furthermore, the 
emperors of the second century of peace secured laws and 
regulations which made the rule of the emperor legal, although 
they unfortunately passed no law's providing for a successor 
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on the death of an emperor, and dangerous conflict might ensue 
whenever an emperor died . 

At the same time an important change in the position of 
Italy was taking place. The condition of the farmers was now 
so had that there was danger of the complete disappearance of 
free population in the country districts of Italy, Two of the 
emperors, Ncrva and f raj an, even set aside large sums as capi¬ 
ta 1 to be loaned at a low rate of interest to farmers needing 
money. This interest was to be used to support poor free 
children in the towns of Italy in the hope that a new body 
of free country population might be thus built up. This re- 
ttiaitable effort, one of the earliest known State charities, was, 
however, not successful As Italy was furthermore not a manu¬ 
facturing country, its citizenship declined. Meantime a larger 
idea of the Empire had displaced the 0.inception of Augustus, 
who had desired to see die Empire a group of states led and 
dominated by Italy. Whole provinces, especially in the West, 
had been granted citizenship, or a modified form of it, by the 
emperors. Influential citizens in the provinces were often given 
high rank and office at Rome. As a result there had now 
grown up a Mediterranean nation, as we have seen it fore¬ 
shadowed even in the time of Augustus, and Italy dropped to 
a level with the provinces. 

Not only did tire subjects of this vast State pay their ta x e s 
into the same treasury, but they were now controlled by the 
same laws. The lawyers of Rome under the emperors we are 
now discussing were the most gifted legal minds the world had 
ever seen. They expanded the harrow crVwIaw of Rome that it 
might meet the needs of the whole Mediterranean world. They 
laid the foondations for a vast imperial code of laws, the great 
est work of Roman genius. In spirit, these laws of the Empire 
were most fair, just, and humane, Antoninus Pius, the kindly 
emperor who followed Hadrian, maintained that an accused 
person must be held innocent until proved guilty by the evi¬ 
dence, a principle of law which has descended to us and is 
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still part of our own law + In the same spirit was the protection 
of wives and children from the arbitrary cruelty of the father 
of the house* who in earlier centuries held the legal right to 
treat the members of his family like staves. Even slaves now 
enjoyed the protection of the law, and the slave could not bo 
put to death by the master as formerly T although we should 
notice that in some important matters the Roman law treated 
a citizen according ro his social rank* showing partiality to the 
noble in preference to the common citizen. These laws did 
much to unify the peoples of the Mediterranean world into a 
single nation; for they were now regarded by the law not as 
different nations but as subjects of the same great State, which 
extended, to them all* the same protection of justice* law* and 
order. At the same time the earlier laws long developed by the 
older dty-stales were not interfered with by Rome,, where they 
did not conflict with the interests of the Empire. 

The Empire as a whole was still organized in provinces, 
which steadily increased in number. Within each province by 
far the large majority of the people lived in towns and cities. 
Such a city and its outlying communities formed a city-state 
like that which we found in early Greece. Each city had the 
right to elect its own governing officials and to cany* on its own 
local affairs. The people still took an interest in local affairs, 
and there was a good deal of rivatiy for election to the public 
offices. On the walls at Rampcii (Fig. 255) we still find the 
appeals of rival candidates for votes. At the same time each 
city was under the sovereignty of the Roman Empire and the 
control of the Roman governor of the province. 

Able and conscientious governors were now controlling affairs 
all over the Empire. The letters written to Trajan by the 
younger Tlmy, governor of Rithymia in Asia Minor, regarding 
the interests of his province reveal to us both his own faithful¬ 
ness and the enormous amount of provincial business which 
received the emperoris personal attention. Fig. 253 shows us 
bow such a letter looked. Such attention by emperors like 
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Trajan and Hadrian relieved the communities of much response 
bilily for their own affairs, Hadrian traveled for years among 
the provinces and became very familiar with their needs- 
Hence the load communities inclined more and more to depend 
upon the emperor, and interest in public affairs declined. Along 
with growing imperial control of the provinces, there thus began 
a decline in the sense of responsibility for public welfare. litis 
was eventually a serious cause of general decay ^ as we shall see. 


Section 91 . The Civilization of the Early Roman 
Empire : the Provinces 
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Here was a world of sixty-five to a hundred million souls 
girdling the entire Mediterranean. 1 lud human vision beets able 
to penetrate to far, we might have stood at the Strait of Gibral¬ 
tar and followed these peoples as our eyes swept along live 
Mediterranean coasts through Africa, Asia, and Europe, and 
thus hack to the Strait again, \ >u our right in Africa would 
have been Moore* North Africans, and Egyptians; in the east¬ 
ern background, Arabs, jews, Phoenicians, Syrians* Armenians, 
and llktkes; and as our eyes returned through Europe, 
Greeks I talians, Gauls, and Iberians (Spaniards); while north 
of these were the ISrirons and some Germans within the 
frontier lines. All these people were of course very different 
from one another in native manners, clothing, and customs, 
but they all enjoyed Roman protection and rejoiced in the far- 
reaching Roman peace. For the most part, as we have seen, 
they lived in cities, and the life of the age was prevailingly a 
city life* even though many of the cities were small. 

Fortunately one of the provincial cities has been preserved 
to us with much that we might have seen there if we could 
have visited it nearly two thousand years ago* The little city 
of Pompeii, covered with volcanic ashes En die brie; reign of 
Titus (79 a. d.), still shows us the very streets and houses, the 
forum and the public buildings, the shops and the markets. 
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and a host of other ihmgs very much as we might have found 
them if wo had been able to visit the place before the disaster 
(Fig. 255), We can look down long streets, where the chariot 
wheels have worn deep ruts m the pavement; we can enter 
dining rooms with charming paintings stall on the walls 


Fig, =55 A Stkkf.t in Ancient Po^uti as n aki-eahs To-dav 

The pavement and *Ldewolk are ill prrfeci condition, ai 
w -rre Fir** covered by the falling aubes (g 1034f. At the left » a public 
fountain, and in ihe foreground is a Street crossing. Of the buildings 
on this street only half a story sdU siandj, except .it the left, where we 
see the entrances of two shops, with the tops of the doors in position 
and the walls preserved Ed the level of thf second floor above 


(Fig, I or); WC can look into the bakers* shops with the charred 
bread still in the ovens and the flour mills standing silent 
and deserted (Fig, 756); or we can peep into kitchens with 
the cooking utensils still scattered about (big* J 4 - 3 .' 3 J>d the 
cooking hearth in perfect order for building another tire. 1 lie 
very life of the people in the early Roman Empire seems to 
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rise before us sis we tread the now silent streets (Fig. 355) of 
this wonderfully preserved place, 

Pompeii was dose beside the Greek cities of southern Italy, 
and we at once discover that the plate was essentially Hellen¬ 
istic in its life and arc. Indeed, from southern Italy eastward 
we should have found the life of the world control ltd by Koine 
to be simply the natural outgrowth of Hellenistic life and civili¬ 
zation. In some matters there had been great progress. This 
w-as especially tine of intercourse and rapid communication. 
Everywhere the magnificent Roman roads, massively paved 
with smooth stone, like a town street (Fig- led straight 
over the hills and across the rivers by imposing bridges. Some 
of these bridges still stand and arc in use today (Fig. 2 (to). 
Near the cities there was much traffic on such a highway. 

One met the ponderous coach of the Roman governor, per¬ 
haps returning from his province to Rome. ’Hie curtains are 
drawn and the great man is comfortably reading or dictating 
to his stenographer, Behind him trots a peddler on a donkey, 
which he quickly draws to one side to make room for a cohort 
of Roman legionaries marching with swinging stride, their 
weapons gleaming through a doud of dust. Following them 
rides an officer accompanied by a shackled prisoner going up 
to Rome for triaL He is a Christian teacher named Paul 
{$ 10C8), A young dandy exhibiting the paces of his fine horse 
to two ladies riding in a palanquin, grudging vacates the road 
before a rider of the imperial post who comes clattering down 
the next hill at high speed. Often the road is cumbered with 
long lines of donkeys laden with bales of goods or caravans of 
heavy wagons creaking and groaning under their heavy loads 
of merchandise — the freight trains of the Roman Empire. 
As for passenger trains, the traveler must resort to the horse 
coach or small special carriage or ride his own horse. The 
speed of travel and communication was fully as high as that 
maintained in Europe and America a centum ago, before the 
introduction of the steam railway, and the roads were better. 
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Indeed, the good Roman roads 


great advance over 1037. N T n> 


r i however* the chief difference 


the Hellenistic Age. 
was the freedom from the old-time pirates (§ 949), From the 
spirit did harbor laid out at the month of the Tiber by Claudius, 


Fni. 256. Oakery with Millstones still rx Position at 
Pompeii 


Eourt beside the bakery we see the mills for grinding the baker's 
flour. Each mill is an hourglass-shaped Stone* which 11 hollow, the 
upper part forming a fun net- shaped hopper into which I lie grain is 
poured. The lower part of the stone \n an inverted funnel placed over 
a enn e-shaped stonr inside it The grain drops between the inner stone 
and ihe outer, and when the OUler BEonc ii turned by a lon| timber 
inserted in its sid^ the grain is ground between the two 


the traveler could take a targe and comfortable ship for Spain 
and Eand there in a week. The Roman whose son was studying 
in Athens dispatched a bank draft for the youth's university 
expenses, and a week later the boy could be spending the 
money, A Roman merchant could send a letter to his agent 
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in Alexandria in ten days. The huge government com ships 
that plied regularly between the Homan harbors and Alexandria 
were stately vessels carrying several thousand ions. They could 
accommodate an Egyptian obdisk weighing from three to four 
hundred tons which the emperor desired to erect in Rome 
(§ 995X besides a large cargo of grain and several hundred 
passengers. Good harbors had everywhere been equipped with 
docks, and lighthouses modeled, on that at Alexandria guided 
the mariners into every harbor. In, winter, however, sea 
traffic stopped. 

Under these circumstances business flourished as never be¬ 
fore, The good roads led merchants to trade beyond the 
frontiers and to find new markets. Goods found their way 
from Italy even to the northern shores of Europe and Britain, 
whence great quantities of tin passed up the Seine and down 
the Rhone to Marseilles. At the other end of the Empire the 
discovery oS the seasonal winds in the Indian Ocean led to a 
great increase of trade with India, and there was a fleet of a 
hundred and twenty ships plying regularly across the Indian 
Ocean between the Red Sea and the harbors of India. The 
wares which they brought crossed the desert by caravan, from 
the Red Sea to the Nile and were then shipped west from the 
docks of Alexandria, which soil remained the greatest commer¬ 
cial city on the Mediterranean, the Liverpool of the Roman 
Empire, It shipped besides East Indian luxuries 733) 
Egyptian paper (papyrusj, linen, rich embroideries, the finest 
of glassware (I Sj). great quantities of grain for Rome, and 
a host of other things. There was a proverb that you could 
get everything at Alexandria except snow 1 . Along the northern 
roads of the Eastern world was the caravan connection with 
China which continued to bring silk gOf>ds to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It will be seen then that a vast network of commerce 
covered the ancient world from the frontiers of China and the 
coast of India on the east to Britain and the harbors of the 
Atlantic on the west 
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Both business and pleasure now made travel very common, 
and a wide acquaintance with tbe world was not unusual. The 
Roman citizen of means and education made his tour of 
the Mediterranean much as the modem sight-seer docs. Having 
arrived in the provincial town, however, he found no good 
hotels, and if he did not sleep in his own roomy coach or a 
tent earned by fits servants, he was obliged to pass the night 
in untidy rooms over some shop, the keeper of which enter¬ 
tained travelers, More often, however, the traveler of birth 
and means brought with him letters of introduction, which 
procured him entertainment at some wealthy private house H 

For even in the provincial town the traveler found a group 
of successful men of business and public affairs who had gained 
wealth and had been given the rank of Roman knights. 
Among them now and again was one of especial prominence 
who had been given senatorial rank by the emperor. Below 
the Senators and knights there was a free population of 
merchants* shopkeepers, artisans, and craftsmen. Following 
a custom as old as the end of the Athenian Empire, these men 
were organized into numerous guilds* societies, and dubs, each 
trade or calling by itself. These societies were in wmc ways 
much like our labor unions. They were chiefly intended for 
mutual benefit of the members in their occupations ; some of 
them also aided in social life, in the celebration of popular 
holidays, and the society treasury paid the funeral expenses 
when a member died, just as some societies among us do. As 
likely as not the richest and most influential man of the place 
was a freedman. There was in every' large town a great 
number of freedmen, and they carried on an important share 
of the business of the Empire. 

As the traveler walked about such a town he found every¬ 
where impressive evidences of the generous interest of the 
citizens. There were fountains* theaters* music halls, baths, 
gymnasiums, and schools* erected by wealthy men and given 
to the community. The most famous among such men was 
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FlO. Z$7> SCftJHBLLVGS OF SlCILlAN 
Schoolboy on X Erick in the 
Da vs of the Rohan Empire 

In passing a brickyard * these schoolboys 
of seventeen hundred years ago amused 
Ihcmaelvcs in scribbling school ^encises 
it* on the soli clay bricks be fort 

they were baked. At ihc lop a little boy 
ttho was SUtl making capitals carefully 
wrote the capital letter S {Greek J) ten 
times, and under it ihc similar Letter AH also 
len tiffin TTieic he followed by the words 
^turtle* iXMA JlSAjp "mill" fMTAA), and 
4KAA02 k ail in caps tali. Then an 
older boy s who could do more iban write 
capitals* his pushed the ILuJe chap aside 
and proudly demonstrated his superiority 
by writing in two tines an exercise In tongue 
gymnastics (like * Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled poppets/ 1 etc.) which in our Ice- 
t«i is as follows: 

Nat EM=tl Pea &aia neoi temon, Il-Qi uH?i ha nan* 
This means: 11 Boya rut new planks for a 
new shipp thar the ship might float M A 
third hoy then added two lines at the bot¬ 
tom. The brick illustrates the spread of 
Greek ft 7-71 w well ^ provincial educa¬ 
tion under the Homan Umpire (j 10 ^ 1 ) 


If erodes Atticus, who 
built a magnificent con- 
cert ball ( Fig. id^,/) for 
Athens. He has been 
called the T,! Andrew 
Carnegie n of his time, 
fit the market place 
were statues of such 
donors, with inscrip¬ 
tions expressing the 
gratitude of die people, 
'[lie boys and girts of 
these towns found open 
to them schools with 
teachers paid by the 
government, where ail 
those ordinary^ branches 
of study which we have 
found in the Heflev 
istic Age were taught 
(Fig. 257), The boy 
who turned to business 
could engage a stenog¬ 
rapher to teach him 
shorthand, and the 
young man who w ished 
higher instruction could 
stilt find university 
Scacbcrs at Alexandria 
and Athens, and also 
at a number of younger 
universities in both 
East and West, espe* 
dally the new university 
established by Hadrian 
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at Rome and called the Athenaeum. Thus the cultivated 
traveler found men of education and literary culture wher¬ 
ever he went 

To such a traveler wandering in Greece and looking back to+a. The 
some six hundred years to the Age of Pericles or the Persian JSeHaiEJ 1 * 
Wars of Athens, Greece seemed to belong to a distant and 
ancient world, of which he had read in the histories of Thu¬ 
cydides and Herodotus (§§ 567, 667). Dreaming of those 
ancient days when Rome was a little market town on the Tiber, 
he might wander along the foot of the Acropolis and catch a 
vision of vanished greatness as it was in the days of Themis* 
tocles and Pericles. He could stroll through the porch of the 
Stoics (5 761) and renew pleasant memories of his own student 
days when as a youth his father had permitted him to study 
there; or he might take a walk out to the Academy, where 
he had once listened to the teachings of Plato’s successors. 

At Delphi too he found a vivid story of the victories of 1*4^ Th* 
Hellas in the days of her greatness—a story told in marble 
treasuries and votive monuments, the thanksgiving gifts of the Ewt: 
Greeks to Apollo (§ 490 and Fig. 172). As the Roman visitor 
stood there among the thickly clustered monuments, he noticed 
many an empty pedestal, and he recalled how the villas of his 
friends at home were now adorned with the statues which had 
once occupied those empty pedestals. The Creek cities which 
had brought forth such things were now poor and helpless, 
eommcrdally and politically, in spite of the rich heritage of 
civilization which they kid bequeathed to the Romans. 

As the traveler passed eastward through the flourishing The 
cities of Asia Minor and Syria, he might feel justifiable pride in d^n'U? 1 
what Roman rule was accomplishing. In the western half of 
the Fertile Crescent* especially on the cast of the Jordan, where Syria 
there had formerly been only a nomad wilderness (§ %j$) r there 
were now prosperous towns, with long aqueducts, with baths, 
theaters, basilicas, and imposing public buildings, of which 
the mins even at the present day are astonishing. Afl 
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these toms were not only linked together by the fine roads we 
have mentioned h but they were likewise connected with Ron 
bv other fine roads leading entirely across A— 

Balkan Peninsula. 

Beyond the desert behind these towns lay the troublesome 
Parthian Empire, The educated Roman had read how over five 
hundred years earlier Xenophon, and later Alexander the Great, 


Fitix 25S. Human Amphitheater sees' across tiie Hots qp a 
Modern North African Village 


The town which once supported a public place or amusement Lite this 
hafi given way 10 a. squalid village, and the whole region WMt cd Carthage 
has to a Large extent relapsed into barbarism 


had passed by the heaps 0! ruins which were once Nineveh 
‘ r on the Tigris (Fig. 203), and he knew from several 
Greek histories and the report of Trajan (I 1023) that the ruin¬ 
ous buildings of Babylon lay still farther down toward the sea 
on the Euphrates. Trajan's effort to conquer alt that country 
baying failed (S 1023), the Roman traveler made no effort to 
extend his lour beyond the frontier out into these foreign lands. 
But he could take a great Roman galley at Antioch and 
ems^ over in Alexandria, where a still more ancient world 

























from Rome, while 
Pyramids of Gi*d 
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awaited him. In the vast lighthouse (I 733 }, over four hun¬ 
dred years old and visible for hours before he reached the 
harbor, he recognized the model of the Roman lighthouses 
he had seen. Here our traveler found himself among a 
croup of wealthy Greek and Roman tourists on the Nile. 
Lhey left the magnificent buildings of Hellenistic Alex- 
ria, their voyage up the river carried them at once into 


Fig. 259. Riivs of Rohan Baths at Hath* England 

There we hm spring at Hath, England, and here She Human colonials 
in Britain dei'cluped a fashionable watering place. In recent 
she suit and rubhi-sli which H through the centuries, had collected 
the old Roman buildings have been removed^ and we can get some 
idea of how they were arranged. The picture represents a model 
a part of the niins- To the right is a large quadrangular pool, 
jo fees in *i*e, and so the left .; circular hath. Over ihe whole 
hall was huiltp with recesses on either side of the big pool where one 
might sii and talk with hii friends 


the midst of an earlier world — the earliest world of which 
they knew, AD about them were buildings which were thou¬ 
sands of years old before Rome was founded. Like our 
modem felbw citizens touring the same land, many of them 
were merely curious idlers of the fashionable world. They 
' h ' mails, languidly discussed the latest news 
with indolent curiosity they visited the 
Gkchp lounged along the temple lakes and 
fed the sacred crocodiles, or spent a lazy afternoon carving 
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their names on the colossal statues which overshadowed the 
plain of Egyptian Thebes (Fig. fy), where Hadrian himself 
listened to the divine voice which issued from one of the statues 
every morning when the sun smote upon in And here we still 
find their scribblings at the present day. But the thoughtful 
Human, while he found rut a little pleasure in the sights, took 



hie, 26a, Romas Bttinct: and Aqueduct at NImes, France 


Thi», itnicture ™ hulk by the Knwu about the year S0 to 
AU[>pjy the Roman colony of Xemamu-t (now called Nimc») m south- 
ern f ranee with water from two excellent spring a} miles diniant 
It >s nearly 9=0 fee- Iwg and 160 feet high, and carried" ihe water ov« 
he VSllry of the river tlard. The ehwnel for the water I »* [he very 
top. and one eon still walk through it. The m «ie. of aqueduct on either 
aide of thL, bridge and leading to it have a j m[iST disappeared 


note also that this land of ancient wonders was filled as of old 
with flocks and herds and vsst stretches of luxuriant grainfietds, 
which made ii the granary of Rome and an inexhaustible 
sourm of wealth for the emperoris private puree. 

**«• ™ regarded bv* the Romans 
•* ftar aM*rt World, long posseted of its own ancient civifr 
muon * {*rtek and oriental There the Roman traveler found 
e ' E ^“ k ******** and spoke it as he traveled. But when he 
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turned away from the East and entered the western Mediter¬ 
ranean he found a much more modem world, with vast regions 
where civilization was a recent matter* just as it is in America, 
Thus throughout North Africa, west: of Carthage, throughout 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, the Romans had at first found only 
rough settlements* but no cities, and no real architecture. Indeed, 
these Western lands, the America of the ancients, when first 
conquered by Rome had not much advanced beyond the singe 
of the Late Stone Age settlements of several thousand years 
earlier (§ 355), except here and there, where they had come 
into contact with the Greeks or Carthaginians. 

Seneca, one of the wisest of the Romans, said, M Wherever 
a Roman has conquered, there he also lives-** This was espe¬ 
cially true of the West. Roman merchants and Roman officials 
were everywhere, and many of the cities were Roman colonies. 
The language of civilized intercourse; in all the West was Latin 1 
the language of Rome, whereas east of Sicily the traveler heard 
only Greek. In this age western Europe had for the first time 
been building cities; but it was under the guidance of Roman 
architects, and their buildings looked like those at Rome- In 
North Africa between the desert and the sea, west of Carthage, 
the ruins of whole cities with magnificent public buildings still 
survive (Fig. 25^) to show us how Raman civilization reclaimed 
region* little better than barbarous before the Raman conquest. 
Similar imposing remains survive in western Europe, especially 
southern France* W c. can still visit and study massive bridges, 
spacious theaters, imposing public monuments, sumptuous villa*, 
and luxurious public baths — a line of rums stretching from 
Britain through southern France and Germany to the northern 
Balkans (Figs, 259-26-1). 

Just as the communities of Roman subjects once girdled the 
Mcditerninean n so the surviving monuments and buildings 
which they used, still envelop the great sea from Britain east¬ 
ward to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem westward to Morocco. 
They reveal to us the fact that as a result of all the ages of 
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Fin, 36| P RESTOHATmt of Romas' Tjuumfual Arcm at 
Orange* France 

Having once adopted this form of monument (Fig. ~4Sh the Romani- 
built many such handsome arched 10 commemnrjud important victories 
ThefC were a number at Rume t naturally [see Fig. 246, £ and I\ \ of 
those built in the chief cities of the Empire, several still remain* The 
one pictured above was built at the Roman colony of Anmsjo (mnT 
tailed Orangc) p on the river Rheme, to celebrate a victory over the 
Oauls in 2i a-tj. Modem cities have erected similar arches; for ex¬ 
ample, l J aris h Uerltn p London, and Xew York 


human development which we have studied, the whole Mediter¬ 
ranean world, West as well as East* had now gained a high 
tivTtizalioru Such wag the picture which the Roman traveler 
gained of that great world which his countrymen ruled : in the 
center the vast midland sea t and around it a fringe of civilized 
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countries surrounded and protected by the cndreling line of 
legions. They too stretched from Britain to Jerusalem, and 
from Jerusalem to Morocco, like a dike restraining the stormy 
sea of barbarians outside, which would otherwise have poured 
in and overwhelmed the results of centuries of civilized devel¬ 
opment. Meantime we must return from the provinces to the 
great controlling center of this Mediterranean wo rid , to Rome 
itself, and endeavor to learn what had been the course of tivilir 
saiion there since the Augustan Age — that is, for the last three 
quarters of the two ccnturivs of peace. 


Section 92. The Civilization or the Early 
Roman Empire ; Rome 

The visitor in Kcrnne at the dose of the reign of Haditan 
found it duo most magnificent monumental city in the world of 
that clay. It had by that time quite surpassed Alexandria in 
size md in the number and splendor of its public butidings. 
At the eastern end of the Forum, on ground once occupied by 
Nero's Golden House ( 1 1014), Vespasian erected a vast ampM 
theater for gladiatorial combats, now known ai the Colosseum 
(Fig. zdt). It was completed and dedicated by his son Titus, 
who arranged for the fomdive thousand spectators which it 
held, a series of bloody spectacles lasting a hundred days. 
Although now much damaged, it still stands as one of the 
greatest buildings in the world. At the same time Vespasian 
completed the rebuilding of the dty, after die great fire of 
Nero’s reign 1014), 

It was especially in and alongside the old Forum timt the 
grandest buildings of the Empire thus far had grown up. The 
business of the great world capital led Vespasian anil Nerva to 
erect two more magnificent forums (Fig* 247, 0 - Th™ ^ vo - 
wjth the two of Caesar and Augustus 1 Fig. 247, A' 0 \ formed a 
group of four new forums along the north side of the old Forum* 
At the northwest end of this group of four Trajan built another. 
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that is, 3 fifth new forum (Fig. 3+7, /f), which surpassed in 
magnificence anything which the Mediterranean world had ever 
seen before. On one side was a vast new business basilica, 
and beyond this rose a mighty column (Fig. 363) richly carved 
with scenes picturing Trajan's brilliant campaigns (Fig. 251). 
On each side of the column was a library building, one for 


tit. 203. THE V AST FLAVIAN AwPUITHKATER AT ROME NOW 
CALLED THE COLOBBL’M, [RESTORED AFTER LlfCKENBACH) 

This enormous building one of the greatest in the world, was an oval 
arena surrounded by the rising tiers of watt, accommodating nearly 
fifty thousand people. We iee h™ only the outside wall, as restored- 
It WM built by the emperors Vespasian find Titus, and was completed 
in So A. f>- If 1050}- At the left is the colossal bronze statue of Nero, 
about loo feet high, which originally stood in this vicinity, near the en. 
trance of fail famous " Golden House," just east of the Forum (S 1014] 

Greek and one for Ladn literature. The column still stands 
beside one of the busy streets of modem Rome, but little of 
the other magnificent buildings has survived 

In the buildings of [ rajaii and Hadrian the architecture of 
Rome reached its highest level both of splendor and beauty, and 
also of workmanship. Sometime in the Hellenistic Age arthi* 
tects had begun to employ increasing Quantities of cement 
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concrete, though St is still uncertain where or by whom the harden¬ 
ing properties of cement were discovered. Under Hadrian and 
his successors the 


Roman builders com¬ 
pletely mastered the 
art of making colos¬ 
sal caste of concrete. 
The domed roof of 
Hadrian's Pantheon 
(Fig, 264) is a single 
enormous concrete 
cast* over a hundred 
and forty feet across* 
The Romans, there- 
fore, eighteen him* 
dred years ago were 
employing concrete 
on a scale which wc 
have only recently 
teamed to imitate* 
and after all this 
lapse of time the 
roof of the Pantheon 



Fig. 263 . The Column of T rajas 


seems to be as safe 
and stanch as it 
was when Hadri* 
aifs architects first 
knocked away the 
posts which sup¬ 
ported the wooden 
form for the great 
cast. The mau-w* 
leum erected by Ha¬ 
drian is the greatest 
of all Roman tombs 


ThU remarkable monument was erected be¬ 
yond Trajan^ Forum in the Cflurt between his 
two libraries {Fig r 24J r T)* It ll of Flrim 
marble and iunds too feet high Around it 
winds 1 spiral band of one hundred and fifty- 
four relief scenes, passing twenty-two tEnseJ 
Around the shaft. This hand contains twenty- 
five hundred human figures. and if it could be 
unrolled it would be over 650 feet long. An 
e ft am E nation of one of th«e relief* <Ftg- 151) 
show* ttft that they ore very interesting works 
of art, wrought with much skill. They record 
Trajan** great campaigns (§ loaa). The broken 
columns belonged to the magnificent Basilica 
Flpia (Fig, *47* SU neat to Trm;u T a Forum 
(Fig. 147, R) 
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and for several generations was the burial place of the ern & 
perors. It survives as one of the great buildings of Rome, 
im, Rciftian The re/ief sculpture adorning all these monuments (Fig. 251) 

iCtUHE 


UpEtUc 


is the greatest of Roman art. 


reliefs covering Trajan's 


Fig, 264. Inferior View oh tiif. Pome of the Pa nth Eos 

11 HILT AT ROME BV AgRTIPA AND HADRIAN 


The first building on this apot was erected by A grippe Augustus's great 
minister. But it was completely rebuilt, to we see it here, by UldruiL 
The circular hole in the ceiling is 30 feet across; it is 141 feet above 
the pavement, and the diameter of the huge dome is also 14a feet. 
This is the only ancient building in Rome which is stilt Ending with 
waits and rent in a perfectly preserved State. I; is thus a rttnn,rfesble 
example of Roman skill in the use of concrete t§ 105=). At the same 
time it is one of the most beautiful and impressive d rimed interiors 
ever designed. Compare the church of 5 b Sophia, p, GS8 


column are a wonderful picture book of his campaigns, display- 
ing greater power of invention than Roman art ever showed 
elsewhere. Of itajfcue sculpture, howev£r + the vast majority of 
the works now produced were copies of the masterpieces of the 
great Greek sculptors. Many such famous Greek works, which 
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as common as Our own por¬ 
trait photographer. A young 


perished bug ago, are now known to ns only in ihe form of 
surviving copies made by the Roman sculptors of this age 
and discovered in modem excavations in Italy (Fi sr. 

Thc portrait sculptors followed the tendencies which u > 
inherited from the Hellenistic Age. Their portraits 
leading Romms are anfcoog 
the finest works ol the kind 
ever wrought (Fig. 265). 

In painting, the wall deco 
rators were almost the only 
surviving procurers of the 
art They merely copied the 
works of the great Greek 
masters of the Hellenistic 
over and over again on 
Roman houses 
Portrait painting, 

Qurished, and the 
hack portrait painter at the 
street comer, who did your 
portrait quickly for you on a Fin. 265. Portrait ok ax 
tablet of wood, was almost UsJftowa Rowan 

This terra-cotta head is one of the 
finest portraits ever made. It tep- 
„ rcsonts oar of the uiantfffiil 

soldier m the Roman army, Jtmmn lords of the world, anil 

proud of his new uniform, shows dearly in ihe features those 

would for a few cents have ') ua “ ti “ «/ P°»« and 1 " d , erehi P 
hlS portrait painted to send p rem acy of the Roman Empire 
home in a letter to his parents 

in Egypt (Fig. 253, descriptive matter), and perfectly preserved 
examples of such work have been excavated in the Nile 
valley (Plate VIII, p. 654)* 

There was now a larger educated public at Rome than ever 
before i and the splendid libraries maintained by the State were 
open to all Authors and literary men were also liberally 
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supported by the emperors. Nevertheless, ever under these 
favorable circumstances not a single genius of great creative 
imagination arose. Just as in sculpture and painting, so now in 
literature, the leaders were content to imitate or copy die great 
works of Lhc past. Rea! progress in literature therefore ceased, 
The leadership in such matters, held for a brief lime by Rome 
in the Augustan Age, had now relumed to Athens, where the 
emperors had endowed the four schools of philosophy ($ 7 * 3 'i 
as a government university. Nevertheless. Rome was still a 
great influence in literature; the leading literary men of the 
Empire desired to play a part there, and when a philosopher or 
teacher of rhetoric published his lectures in book form, he was 
proud to place under the title the words, "delivered at Rome, - ' 
While poetry had declined, prose writers were still productive. 
Nero.'* able minister Seneca (g ion) wrote very attractive 
essays and letters on personal character and conduct. They 
show so line an appreciation of the noblest human traits that 
many have thought he had secretly adopted Christianity, His 
style became so influential that it displaced that of Cicero for a 
long time, i he new freedom of speech which arose under the 
liberal emperors after the death of Domitan permitted Tacitus 
to write a frank history of the Empire from the death of Augus¬ 
tus to the death of Dotnitian (from 1+ a. is. down to 96 
Although he allowed his personal prejudices to sway him, so that 
he has given us a very dark picture of the Julian emperors, his 
tremendous power as a writer resulted in the greatest history 
ever put together bi a Reman. Among his other writings was 


* Quite a number of each portraits have been preened in Egypt 
attached to musmtoi or th. second century A, D. The portrait w« 
palmed on a thin board, laid ever the face of the mummy, and bound 
dornt with the wrapping The method of palming «interring. .So 
*d color* were known in the ancient world. The palmer mixed tli. 
eolnrt in mcited wai, which he then applied while hot to the board, 
\\ hile thi» method W11 Old Egyptian, the uniat', skill in painting tight 

41 jrcc " ’ , ’Wl I* *u common in Italy, and even 

p<K>r people had Uic.r portrait, painted in tbb wav. The portrait of 
Apvon, the young Roman soldier <$ to*), mu* have looked Uke this. 



Plate VIM, Ost of the Unjust SujtvivtNO 
Portrait Paintings * 
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a brief account of Germany, which furnishes us our first full 
glimpse into the life of the peoples of northern Europe. The 
letters which at this time passed between the younger Ptiny 
and the emperor Trajan (i to^a) are among the most interesting 
literature of the ancient world. They remind us of the letters 
of Hainmtirapi of Babylon some twenty-two hundred years 
earlier (■§$ 178-! $2). 

With these writers in Latin vvc should also associate several 1057, Greek 
immortal works by Greeks of the same agc t though they did tju^irhAr- 
not live a t Rome. In the Hide village of Chazronea in Raeotta, 
where Philip of Maecdon crushed the Greeks (f fiS^), Plutarch 
at this time wrote his remarkable series of lives of the greatest 
men of Greece and Rome, placing them in pairs* a Greek and 
a Roman together, and comparing them. Although they contain 
much that belongs in the world of romance, they form an im¬ 
perishable gallery of heroes which has held the interest and the 
admiration of the world for eighteen centuries- At the same 
lime another Greek, named Arrian, who was serving as a Roman 
governor in Asia Minor „ collected ihc surviving accounts of the 
life of Alexander the Great He called his book the Anabasis 
of Alexander after the Anabasis of Xenophon (j 631}, whom 
he was imitating in accordance with the imitative spirit of the 
age. Arrian was only a passable writer of prose and certainly 
not a great historian, but without his compilation we would 
know very little about Alexander the Great. A huge guidebook 
through Greece, telling the reader all about the buildings and 
monuments still standing at that time In the leading Greek 
towns, like Athens, Delphi, and Olympia, was now put together 
by Pausanias. It furnishes us an immortal picture book in words 
of ancient Greece in alt its splendor of statues and temples, 
theaters and public buildings. 

In science the Romans continued to be collectors of the 105®. 1 
knowledge gained by the Greeks. During a long and success- 
ful official career the elder Pliny devoted himself with incredible 
industry to scientific studies. He made a vast collection of the n* 11 
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facts then known in science, to be found in books* chiefly 
Greek. He put them at! together in a huge work which he 
called ' x Natural Historyreally an encyclopedia He was 
so deeply interested in science that he lost his life jn the great 
eruption of Vesuvius, as he was tryii>g both to study the tremen¬ 
dous event at short range, and (as admiral of the fleet) to save 
the fleeing people of Pompeii (I 1034X But Pliny's "Natural 
History^did not contain any new facts of importance discovered 
by the author himself, and ic was marred by many errors in 
matters which Pliny misunderstood. Nevertheless, for hun¬ 
dreds of years, until the revival of science in modem times 
Pliny's work was, next to Aristotle, the standard authority 
referred to by all educated Europeans. Thus men fell into an 
indolent altitude of mind and were satisfied merely to learn 
what earlier discoverers had found put This attitude never 
vvould have led to the discovery of the sbe of the earth as 
determined by Eratosthenes {§ 745), or in modem times to 
X-ray photographs or wireless telegraphy. 

A great astronomer and geographer of Alexandria, who 
flourished under Hadrian and the Antonlnes, was the last of 
the famous scientists of the ancient world. He wrote among 
other works a handbook on astronomy, for the most part a 
compilation from the works of earlier astronomers. In it he 
unfortunately adopted the conclusion that the sun revolved 
around the earth as a center. His book became a standard 
work, and hence this mistaken view of the solar system, called 
the Ptolemaic system, was every where accepted by the later 
world. It was not until four hundred years ago that the real 
truth, already long before discovered by the Greek astronomer 
Aristarchus of Samos (§ 744), was rediscovered bv the Polish 
astronomer Copcmicus, It was a further sign of the decline of 
science that Ptolemy even wrote a book on Babylonian astrology 
(§ igi). Knowledge of the spherical form of the earth as shown 
by Ptolemy and earlier Greek astronomers reached the travelers 
and navigators of later Europe, atid finally ltd Columbus to 
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undertake the voyage to India and the East wtsHoord — the 
voyage which resulted in the discovery of America, 

The position of educated Greeks 
from what it had been under the KepuDJie, wnen 
were slaves or teachers in private households. Now they vvtic 
holding important positions in the government or as teachers 
and professors paid by the government The city was no 
longer Roman or Italian; it had become Mediterranean, and 
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Haf of the Would by the Astmsomer and Geos rat her 
Ptolemy (Second Century a.d,) 


many worthy families from the provinces, settling in Rome, 
had greatly bettered the decadent society of the city. Leading 
men whose homes in youth had looked! out from the hills of 
Spain upon the Atlantic mingled at Rome with influential citi¬ 
zens who had been bom within a stone's throw of the Euphrates. 
Men of all the world elbowed each other and talked business 
in the banks and tountinghouses of the magnificent new forums* 
they filled the public offices and administrative departments of 
die government, and discussed the handrcopied daily paper 
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published by the State ; they sat in the libraries and lecture halls 
of the university and they crowded the lounging places of the pub- 
lie baths and the vast amphitheater. They largely made up the 
brilliant social life which ebbed and flowed through the streets^ 
as the wealthy and the wise gathered at sumptuous dinners and 
convivial winter evenings in the rity itself, or indolently killed 
time loafing about the statue-filled gardens and magnificent 
country villas overlooking the Bay of Xaplcs, where the 
wealthy Romans spent their summer leisure. We call such 
all-mclurive, w idely representative life is cosmopolitan * — 3 
word of Greek origin meaning “worid-dtyfeh," 

con ™*“ 1 E of ^ th e world at Rome was evident in 
£Lri« nCD the luxuries now enjoyed by the rich. The outward life, bouses, 
and costumes of the wealthy were on the whole not much 
changed from that which we found toward the close of the 
Republic (IS 889-898), Luxury and display had somewliat 
increased, and in this direction oriental rarities now played 
a noticeable part (§ 1038), Roman ladies were decked with 
diamonds, pearls, and rubies from India, and they robed themr 
selves in shining silks from China. The tables of the rich were 
bright with peachy and apricots, now appearing for the first 
time in the Roman world. Roman cooks learned to prepare 
nee, formerly a delicacy required only by the sick, Horace 
had amusingly pictured die distress of a miserly Roman when 
he teamed the price of a dish of rice prescribed by his phy- 
skdaiL Instead tu sweetening their dishes with honey as for- 
meriy, Roman households began to find a new product in the 
market place known as “sakari"; for so the report of a ven¬ 
turesome oriental sailor of the first century a*d. calls the sirup 
of sugar cane, which be brought by water from India into the 
Mediterranean for the first time. This is the earliest mention 
of sugar in history. Ibese new dungs from the Orient were 
beginning to appear in Roman Ufejust as the potatoes, tobacco, 
and Indian com of America found their way into Europe after 
the voyages of Columbus had disclosed a new Western world. 
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Section 93. Popularity of Oriental Religions 
and the Spread of Early Christianity 

The life of the Orient was at the same rime continuing to 
bring into the Mediterranean other things less easily traced 
than rice or sugar, hut much more important in their influence 
on the Roman world. The intellectual life of the Empire was 
steadily declining-, as we have seen indicated by literature and 
science. Philosophy was no longer occupied with new thoughts 
and the discovery of new’ truths. Such philosophy liad given 
way to the semireligious systems of living and ideas of right 
conduct taught by the Stoics and Epicureans 761), Thought¬ 
ful Romans read Greek philosophy of this kind in the charm¬ 
ing treatises of Cicero ($ 1000) or the discussion* of Seneca 
{§ 1056). Such readers had given up the old Roman gods and 
accepted these philosophical precepts of daily conduct as their 
religion. Rut such teaching was only for the highly educated 
and the intellectual class- 

Nevertheless, such men sometimes followed the multitude 
and yielded to the fascination of the mysterious religions coming 
in from the EasL Even in Augustus's time the Roman poet 
Tibullus, absent on a military campaign which sickness had 
interrupted, wrote to his fiancee Delia in Rome: 11 What does 
your Isis for me now, Delia ? What a roil me those brazen 
sistra 1 of hers, so often shaken by your hand? * - * Now* 
now, goddess, help me; for it is proved by many a picture 
in thy temples that man may be healed by thee/’ Tibullus 
and his fianctfe belonged to the most cultivated class, but they 
bad taken refuge in the faith of the Egyptian Isis, When 
Hadrian's handsome young Greek friend A ntinotis was drowned 
in the NBe, the emperor erected an obelisk at Rome in his 
memory, with a hieroglyphic inscription announcing the beauti¬ 
ful youth's divinity and his union with Osiris. Attached to 
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Hadrian's magnificent viJb near Rome was an ligrptmn gar 
dtti, chiefly sacred to Isis and Osiris and filled with their 
monuments. Plutarch wrote an essay on Isis and Osiris which 
he dedicated to a priestess of Isis at Delphi Since the days 
of the ear]y Empire, multitudes had taken up this Egyptian 
faith* and temples of Isis were to be found in all the larger 



Fin. 266. The Temple of Isis at Pompeii 

Even the liitle town of Pompeii had iti temple of His jg 1063}* m did 
Also the little- HellcELLAtie city of I'ricne (Fig. 212 J. It hAi here been 
restored after Wall 

cities (Fig. 266), To-day tiny statuettes and other symbols of 
the Egyptian goddess are found even along the Seine, the 
Rhine, and the Danube, 

>064. tjk The Great Mother goddess of Ask Minor (5 1S7Y with her 
roddm bf consort Atlis, gained the devotion of many Romans, also. Jn 
Pc^mti tfw ar ™y lhe ,>tr5ian Mithras, a god of light ($ 1 87), was a 
great favorite, and many a legion had its underground chapel 
oncnrai' *here its members celebrated his triumph. All these faiths had 
•wg*snn" their "mysteries,” consisting chiefly of dramatic presentations 
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of the career of the god* especially his submission to death, 
his triumph over it, and ascent to everlasting life (£117)* 
Is was believed dial 10 witness these things and tn undergo 
certain holy ceremonies of initiation would bring those in¬ 
itiated deliverance from evil, the power to share in die endless 
life of the god and to dwell with him forever, 

lhc old Roman faith hud little to do with conduct and held 
out to the worshiper no such hopes of future blessedness. 
Throughout the great Roman world men were longing for 
some assurance regarding the life beyond die grave, and in 
the midst of the trials and burdens of this life they wistfully 
sought the support and strength of a divine protector. Little 
wonder that the multitudes were irresistibly attracted by the 
comforting assurances of these oriental faiths and the blessed 
future insured by their " my stories, Jl At the same time it was 
believed possible to learn die future of every individual by the 
use of Babylonian astrology (§ 192), Even the astronomer 
Ptolemy wrote a book on it (I 1059). The Oriental?; who prac¬ 
ticed it were called Chaldeans (I 238), or Magi, whence our 
words "magic” and ,r magician/ 11 and everyone consulted theitL 
The Jews too, now that their temple in Jerusalem kid been 
destroyed by the Romans (5 1018), were to be found in increas¬ 
ing numbers in all the laigcr cities, Strabo, the geographer, 
said of them, H This people has already made its way into every 
city, and it would he hard to find a place in the habitable world 
which has not admitted tills race and been dominated by it/* 
The Roman world was becoming accustomed to their syna¬ 
gogues; but the Jews refused to acknowledge any god besides 
their own, and their exclusiveness brought them disfavor and 
trouble with the government (cf. Fig, 267). 

Among all these faiths of the East, the common people were 
more and more inclining toward one, whose teachers told how 
their Master, Jesus, a Hebrew, was bom in Palestine, the land 
of the Jews, in the days of Augustus* Everywhere they told 
the people of Ms vision of human brotherhood and of divine 
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fatherhood, surpassing even that which the Hebrew prophets 
had qnce discerned (4 304), This faith he had preached for 
a few years in the Aramaic language 
of his countrymen (§ 207) —till he 
incurred their hatred, and in the 
reign of Tiberius,, the)' liad put him 
to death. 

A Jewish lentmaker of Tarsus 
named Vim], a man of passionate 
eloquence and unquenchable love tor 
his Master, passed far and wide 
through the cities of Ash Minor and 
G recce, and even to Rome (£ 1036). 
proclaiming his Master's teaching. 
He left behind him a line of devoted 
communities stretching from Pales¬ 
tine 10 Rome. Certain letters (d. 
Fig. 253) which he wrote in Greek 
to his followers were circulating 
widely among them and were read 
with eagerness. At the same lime a 
narrative of the Master's life had also 
been written in Aramaic (Fig. 131 \ the 
language in which he had preached 
This perished, but Greek accounts 
drawing upon the Aramaic narrative 
also appeared, and were now widely 
read by the common people* There 
were finally four leading biographies 
of Jesus in Greek, which came to 
be regarded as authoritative, and 
these we call the Four Gospels. 
Along with the letters of Paul and some other writings they 
were later put together in a Gnsck book now known in the 
English translation as the New Testament 
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The other oriental faiths, in spite of their attractiveness, 
could not offer to their followers the consolation and fellowship 
of a life so exalted and beautiful so full of brotherly appeal and 
human sympathy as that of the new Hebrew Teacher. In the 
hearts of the toiling millions of the Roman Empire his simple 
summons. 11 Come unto me all ye that labor and arc heavy 
laden/ r proved a mightier power than all the edicts of the 
Roman emperors. The stave and the freedman, the artisan 
and craftsman, the humble and the despised in the huge bar¬ 
racks which sheltered the poor in Rome, listened to this new 
14 mystery F+ from the East, as they thought it to be. and as lime 
passed„ multitudes responded and found joy in the hopes which 
it awakened. In the second century' of peace it was rapidly 
outstripping the other religions of the Roman Empire. 

The officers of government often found these early converts 
not only refusing to sacrifice to the emperor as a god {§ iot6) 
but also openly prophesying the downfall of the Roman 
State. The early Christiana were therefore more than once 
called upon to endure cruel persecution (Fig. 367). Their 
religion seemed incompatible with good citizenship, since it 
forbade them to show dte usual respect for the emperor 
and the government 


* Excavator* in the ruin* nf Egyptian villages like Fig. 211 have dil- 
covcucd over a score of such certificates, each written On a strip of 
papyrus. This specimen state* that a arisen named Aurelius Horioh, 
living in the village of Tbcadelphia m Egypt* appeared before a gov¬ 
ernment commission, and not only affirmed that he had always been 
faithful in the worship of the god* hut that he also in the presence of 
the commission and <4 witnesses offered sacrifice \a slaughtered nnimalj, 
presented a drink offering, and likewise consumed a portion of these 
offerings In I he middle wc see the heavy black signature of the pre¬ 
siding official, and 31 the bottom in four line* the date, corresponding 
to our 2 J0 a. H. Every Roman citizen at this time, no matter what bis 
religion might be, was obliged lo possess such a certificate and W ihow 
it on demand. It was called a tiMtut, and the owner of U was called 
a A Christian who would resort to iueh a means of escap¬ 

ing persecution by the government was greatly despised by the faithful, 
who refused to comply- Compare our word H libel 1 ' 
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Nevertheless, their numbers steadily grew, and each new Chris¬ 
tian group or community organized itself Into an assembly of 
members called an 11 ccclesia, p ‘ or as ttw say T a church- n Ecdcsia 1 h 
was the old Greek word for Assembly of the People, and in 
these new assemblies, or churches, men of ability were now be* 
ginning to find those opportunities fur leadership and power 
which the decline of citizenship in the old city republics no 
kmger offered- She leaders of the chut^hes were soon to be 
the strong men of tl*e people, and to play & fie/ifiar/ as weEl as 
a rrfigiotis rale. 


Section 94. The End op the Second Centura 
OP Peace 

In spite of outward prosperity, e$|>edaily suggested by the 
magnificent buildings of the Empire, Mediterranean civilization 
was declining in the second century of peace. Use decline be¬ 
came noticeable in the reign of Hadrian, The just and kindly 
Antoninus, who followed Hadrian in 13S a, n. p was called br 
die Romans ri the Pius," but he liardly showed energy' enough 
to maintain the foreign prestige uf the Empire, even though 
he strengthened the northern frontier walls. His successor, the 
noble Marcus Aurelius, therefore had to face a very serious 
situation (161 a, lx) + The Parthians, encouraged by the easy¬ 
going reign of Antoninus Pina, made trouble on the eastern 
frontier, and Marcus Aurelius was obliged lo fight them in a 
four years' war before the frontier was safe again. 

^Vben the Roman troops returned from this war, thev 
brought back with them & terrible plague which destroyed 
multitudes of men at the very' moment when the Empire most 
needed them. I*or at this juncture the barbarian hordes in the 
German Xorth broke through the frontier defenses (Fig. 353)* 
and for the first time in two centuries they poured down into 
Italy (167 a,d<). The two centuries of peace were ended. At 
the &ame time the finances of the Empire were so low that 
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the emperor was obliged to sell the crown jewels to raise the 
money necessary for equipping and supporting the army. 

With little intermission,, until his death in i 3 o a.b., Marcus 
Aurelius maintained the struggle against the Germans in the 
region later forming Bohemia. Indeed, death overtook him 
while still engaged in the war. But in spite of victory over the 
barbarians, Marcus Aurelius was unable to sweep them entirely 
out cf the northern regions of the Empire. He finally took the 
very dangerous step of allowing seme of them to remain as 
farmer colonists on lands assigned to them inside of the fror> 
tier. This polity' later resulted in very serious consequences to 
the Empire. 

Nevertheless, the ability and enlightened statesmanship of 1074- Chur. 
Marcus Aurelius arc undoubted. Indeed, they were only Mikui 
equaled by the purity and beauty of his personal fife. He AuTet[U * 
regarded his exalted office as a sacred trust to which he must 
be true, in spite of the fact that be would have greatly pre¬ 
ferred to devote himself to reading, study, and philosophy* 
which he deeply loved. Amid the growing anxieties of his 
position, even as he sat in his tent and guided the operations 
of the legions among the forests of Bohemia m the heart of the 
barbarous North, he found time to record his thoughts and 
leave to the world a little volume of meditations written in 
Greek. As the aspirations of a gentle and chivalrous heart 
toward pure and noble living, these meditations are among the 
most predous legacies of the past, Marcus Aurelius was the 
last of a noble succession, tbc finest spirit among nil the Roman 
emperors, and there was never another like him on the imperial 
throne- But no ruler, however pure and unselfish his pur¬ 
poses, could stop the processes of decline going on in the 
midst of the great Roman world. Foliowing the two centuries 
of peace, therefore, was to come a fearful century of revolt** 
tiem, dvil war, and anarchy* from whadi a very different: 

Roman world was to emerge. 
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SECTtOs go. Did (he struggle at the death of Nero long en¬ 
danger (he peace of the Empire? Who triumphed? What were the 
two great tasks awaiting the emperors? Describe the dangers on 
the frontiers, V\ iutt did DiscTiirian do for the frontiers? Recount 
the achievements of Trajan on the lower Danube; in the Orient. 
How did Hadrian treat the conquests of Tmjan? What can yon jay 
Of the Roman army under Trajan and Hadrian? How was the 
management of the government improved? How did iliis affect tas 
colJcetmg? tv hat can you say of agricultural conditions in Italy? 
liow Were the laws improved? Tel! about the people's interest "in 
public affaire in the provinces 


Sectiox 91. Give an imaginary birdVeye view of the Roman 
Empire from Gibraltar. Describe Pompeii. Describe Roman roads 
and their traffic. Tell something of sea travel; of commerce • of 
hotels; of society in the provinces. What did n Roman traveler find 
in Athens and Delphi? in Asia Minor and Syria? in Egypt? Where 
(hit the Roman's a orient world lie? Where was his modem world? 
What can you say of Roman buildings surviving in the West? 

Surnox 9:. How had Rome now improved? Describe the 
Colosseum j tho forums of the emperors, What can you say of 
Roman use of cement in architecture? of Roman sculpture > of 
Roman painting? What had happened to literature in Rome since 
Augustus? Tell about die Latin prose writers; the Greek prose 
wriicts. What can you say of science at Rome? at Alexandria? 
Tell about the cosmopolitan life ef Rome. What cm you say of 
incoming luxuries of ihc Orient ? ' * 

Skctiox 93. What can you say af intellectual life at Rome? of 
religious life? of incoming oriental religions ? What was the feeling 
of the common people toward the oriental religions ? What m you 
say of the Jews at this time? Describe the rise of Christianity 
and the work of Paul. What can you „ y of the superiority of 
t hnstianity ? What practical difficulty did the Christian, meet in 
their relations with the Roman government? What certificate did 
a citizen have io possess? 

Shcho* 94. \V hat people first caused Mamas Aurelius trouble? 
bat event ended the second century of peace? What did Marcus 
Aurelius do to .subdue the barbarian*? What em Vgu w of , hc 
mind and character of Marcus Aurelius? 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION AND TEE DIVISION 
OF TEE EMPIRE 

Section 95. Internal Decline of the 
Roman Empire 

We have seen goad government fine buildings, education* 
and other evidences of civilization more widespread in the sec¬ 
ond century of peace than ever before Xevertiieless, the great 

Note. The above hractjMrc* thom iu the tumiinng ruins of the royal palace 
at Cteriphan on the Tigris (see ntajv p, 700}, tievee the capital of New Pftwi- 
The Ttny human figure in mne doorway will Indicate to ha the vail sue of the 
building, Th* huge vault an the riphs wn built crvcr the enorasDiu Ml He law, 
without nitp supporting during the course of construction. k ii^ feet 

across and ti the Urges! ECLasoeiy vault of its age ntdl rtandmg in Asia. Here Lbe 
magnificent Iringa of New Feiria held their splendid court, insitited br the vnk 
Reman emper^rt- fit Con* Cant incite ft Note the shimtion of Bahjrkrq 

mi .« river Mature. on the grat highway between Asia Minor and the East (map, 
pL 4J4), Ctesipbon* aituated aiffioit within tight of Babylon* was but erne in * 
iucetMim of powerful capitals, occupying this great river croasiugi AkUd 
t66)* Babylon {& %?$)< Cteslphon {f 10^4). and* finally, Bagdad (J 3153), A 
British expedition, alter righting battles under the ahadu* ef these 

niiru of CtosipbuH, captured Bagdad in 1917, 
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Empire which wo have been studying, although in a condition 
seemingly so favorable, was suffering; from an inner decay, whose 
symptoms at first hidden were fast becoming more and more 
evident* In the first place, the decline of farming, so noticeable 
before the fall of the Republic (SI 91S f,), had gone steadily on, 
1076, s-Ejrrax] In spite of the heavy taxes imposed upon it, land had om¬ 
ul iiur™iji tinned to pass over into the hands of the rich and poiverfuL 

11lC oriental system ol confining landowncrship to large 

»hip ; riltu domains heid by die State and a few individuals had also 

*t stn mg inf! uence* !■ rom Asia SSI inor s where it was wide¬ 
spread under the Persians, this system had passed to Greece 
(I 626). The Romans had found it also in Africa, the prov¬ 
ince behind Cartilage- A I ready in Nero’s time half of this 
province was made up of six domains, held by only six great 
landlords. Such a great estate was called a villa, and the sys- 
tem of villa estates, having destroyed the small farmers of Italy 
(§§ 918-920). was likewise now destroying them in the prov¬ 
inces also- Villas now covered not only Italy but also Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, and other leading provinces. 

Unable to compete with the great villas, and finding the 
burden of taxes unbearable, most of the small farmers gave up 
the struggle, Such a man would often enter upon an arrange¬ 
ment which made him the eaivnui of some wealthy villa owner. 
By this arrangement the farmer and his descendants were for¬ 
ever bound by law to the land which, they worked, and they 
passed with it from owner to owner when it changed hands. 
While not actually slaves, they were not free to leave nr go 
where they pleased; and without any prospect of bettering 
themselves, or any opportunity for their children ever to pos¬ 
sess their own lands, these men lost all energy and independ¬ 
ence and were very different from the hardy farmers of early 
Rume, As we shall sec, many hferthern barbarians n1n-» become 
toiom within the frontiers of the Empire. 

the great villas once worked by slaves were now cult ivated 
chiefly by these ohm. With the end of the long wars the 
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captives who had been sold as slaves were no longer obtain¬ 
able, and staves had steadily diminished in numbers. Their con¬ 
dition had also much improved, and the law now protected 
them from the worst forms of cruelty once inflicted upon 
them (§ 915). We have already noticed the growing practice 
of freeing slaves, which made Ireedmen so common ihrougiv 
out die Empire that they were playing an important part in 
manufactures and business ($ 1040). 

Multitudes of the country people, unwilling to become ceUni t 
forsook their fields and turned to the dEy for relief. Many 
did this because neglect of fertilization and long-continued culti¬ 
vation had exhausted their land and it would no longer produce 
crops, Great stretches of unworked and weed-grown fields 
were no uncommon sight As a result the amount of land 
under cultivation continually decreased, and the ancient world 
was no longer raising enough food to feed itself properly. The 
scarcity was felt most severely in the great centers of popu¬ 
lation like Rome, where prices had rapidly gone up. Our own 
generation, afflicted in the same way p is not the first to com¬ 
plain of the " high cost of living/ 1 

Offers by the emperor to give land to anyone who would 
undertake to cultivate it failed to increase the amount of land 
under the plow. Even, under the wisest emperors the govern¬ 
ment was therefore entirely unable to restore to the country' 
districts the hardy yeomen, the brave and Independent farmers, 
who had once formed the basis of Italian prosperity—the 
men who* in the ranks of the legion, had laid the foundation 
of Roman power. The destruction of the small farmers and 
the inability of Rome to restore them formed the leading cause 
among a whole group of causes which brought about the 
decline and fall of this great Empire. 

The country' people who moved to Rome were only bring¬ 
ing about their own extermination as a class. The large families 
which country life favors were no longer reared, the number 
of marriages decreased, and the population of the Empire shrank. 
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Debased by the life of the city, the: former sturdy yeoman 
lost hts independence in an eager scramble for a place in the 
watting Line of city poor, to whom the government distributed 
free grain, wine, and meat* The time which should have 
been spent in breadwinning was worse than wasted among 
die cheering multitudes at the chariot rates, bloody gam** 
and barbarous spectacles. Notwithstanding the fine families 
who moved to Rome from the provinces under the liberal 
emperors of the second century a,d., the cily became a great 
hive of shiftless population supported by the State, with 
money which the struggling agriculturist was taxed to pro¬ 
vide, The same situation was in the main to be found in 
all the leading dries. 

In spite of outward splendor, therefore, these cities too were 
declining. They had now learned to depend upon Rome to care 
for them even in their own local affairs, and their citizens had 
rapidly lost alt sense of public responsibility. The helpful rivalry 
between neighboring dty suates too had long ago ceased. Every¬ 
where the leading men of the dries were indifferently turning 
away from public life. Moreover, Rome was beginning to lav 
financial obligations upon the leading men of such cities* and 
at was becoming increasingly difficult to find men willing to 
assume these burdens. Responsible citizenship, w r luch docs so 
much to develop the best among the citizens in any community' 
and which had earlier so sadly declined m Greece (§ 767), was 
passing away* never to reappear in the ancient world. 

At the same time the financial and business life of the cities 
was also declining. The country communities no longer pos¬ 
sessed a numerous purchasing population. Hence the country 
market for the goods manufactured in the dries was so seriously 
reduced that city industries could no longer dispose of their 
products They rapidly declined. The industrial classes were 
thrown out of work and went to increase the multitudes of the 
city poor* City business was also much hurt by a serious lack 
of precious metals for coining money. 
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Many of the old silver and gold mines around the Mediter¬ 
ranean now seem to have been worked out. Wear in drcula- 
riom loss by shipwreck* private hoards, and considerable sums 
which went to pay for goods in India and China* or as gifts to 
the German barbarians, — all these causes aided in diminishing 
the supply of the precious metals. The government was there¬ 
fore unable to secure enough to coin the money necessary fur 
the transaction of business* The emperors were obliged 10 be¬ 
gin mixing in an Increasing amount of less valuable metals and 
coining this cheaper alloy. The Roman coin collections in the 
European museums show us that the coins of Augustus were 
pure, while those of Marcus Aurelius contain twenty-five per 
cent of alloy. Two generations after Marcus Aurelius there 
was only five per cent of silver in a government coin. A dtna¬ 
nus, the common small coin worth nearly twenty cents under 
Augustus, a century after the death of Marcus Aurelius was 
worth only half a cent. 

Even Marcus Aurelius had trouble in finding enough money 
to pay his army* As soon as this difficulty became serious it 
paralyzed the government and demoralized the army. It was 
impossible to main Enin a paid army without money* As it be¬ 
came quite impossible to collect taxes in money* the govern* 
ment was obliged to accept grain and produce as payment 
of taxes, and great granaries and storehouses began to take the 
place of the treasury as in ancient Egypt (§ 75)- and 

there the army was paid in grain. On the frontiers, for lack of 
other pay the troops were assigned lands* which of course did 
them no good unless they could cultivate them. Then they 
were allowed to marry and to live with their families in little 
huts on their lands near the fronEicr* Galled out only occa¬ 
sionally for drill or to rapd a barbarian raid, they soon lost all 
discipline, became merely feeble militia, called by the Roman 
government fl frontiersmen tf (Jimilanet). 

Even under Marcus Aurelius, a governor of a province 
had started a serious rebellion. Hence the emperor was now 
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obliged to keep a standing army in Italy. These ilegions had 
become nuich smaller, and they were made np increasingly of 
barbarians^ especially Germans and the uncivilised natives of 
the northern Balkan, among whom the Illyrians took the lead 
The Roman citizen was now a rarity in the ranks, and it soon 
became necessary to allow the barbarians to fight in dieir own 
massed formations, to which they were accustomed (§ n-o) B 
The discipline of the legion, and the legion itself, disappeared, 
and with it the superior military power of Rome was goiitv 
1 ’he native ferocity and reck less bravery of uncivilized hordes, 
before which the urnnilitay Roman townsmen trembled, were 
now the power upon which the Empire relied lor its protect km r 
rhis degeneration of the army was much hastened by a serious 
imperfection in the organ Nation of the Roman State, left there 
by Augustus, J his was the lack of a legal and long-practiced 
method of chi* 1 sing a new emperor and transferring the power 
Stum one emperor to the next and thus maintaining from reign 
to reign without a break the supreme authority in the Raman 
State. I he troops found that they eoukj make a new emperor 
whenever the old emperors death gave them an opportunity* 
1 or an emperor so made they had very little respect, and if he 
attempted to enforce discipline among them, they put him out 
of the way and appointed another. Rude and barbarous merce¬ 
nary soldiery thus became the highest authority in the State. 

Finally, the spread of civilisation to the province* had made 
them fad that they were the equals of Rome and Italy Itself. 

I w r en under the Republic there was much foreign blood in the 
peninsula. Horace himself had been the son of a freedman, 
of nobodyknaws-what race. Italy was now largely foreign in 
population. Trajan ami Hadrian had been Spaniards, and more 
than one province furnished the Empire with its ruler. When, 
in +12 A.D., citizenship was granted to all free men within the 
Empire, in whatever province they lived, the leveling of dis- 
i me dons gave the provinces more and more opportunity to 
compete for leadership. 
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Sect ios _ 96. A Century or Involution 

These forces of decline were bringing swiftly on a centmy iir K i*- 
of revolution which was to shipwreck the civilization of the SI-nuMySf 
early world, This fatal century began with the death of 
Marcus Aurelias In 180 a.d. The assassination of his un* 
worthy son Commodus, who reminds us of Nero, was the 
Opportunity for a struggle among a group of military usurpers. 

From, this struggle a rough but successful soldier named 
Srptimius Severns emerged triumphant. It was he who found 
himself obliged to settle the frontier troops on their own lands, 
wftlt resulting demoralization of the ajmy($ ^085), He .system- 
atically filled the highest posts in the government with military 
leaders of low origiiu Thus, bo tit in the army (§ 10S6) and in 
the government, the ignorant and often foreign masses were 
gaining controL Nevertheless, the energy of Seyerus was such 
that he led his forces w r ith success against the Parthinns in the 
East, and even recovered Mesopotamia* But the arch which 
he erected to commemorate his victories, and which still stands 
in the Forum at Rome (Fig. 246, /), reveals in its barbarous 
sculptures the fearful decline of culture in Italy- The Roman 
artists who wrought these rude reliefs were the grandsons of 
the men who liad so skillfully sculptured the column of Trajan 
(Tig *S*)- 

The family of Scptimius Severns maintained itself for a rime t ioql End 
and it was his mn Catacalla who conferred citizenship on all 5{sS^™ 
freemen in the Empire in 212 jli>* (§ toS8). But when the line 
of Severns ended (235 a.d>), the storm broke. The barbaric minx ci^-u 
troops in one province after another set up their puppet pr^vincla^ 
emperors to fight among themselves for the throne of the cm F™™ 
Mediterranean world. The proclamation of a new emperor 
would be followed again and again by news of his assassina¬ 
tion, From the leaders of die barbaric soldier class, after the 
death of Commndu*. ihe Roman Empire received eighty rulers 
in ninety years. One of these mEcns of a day, b 248 A. D., went 
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through the mocker}' of celebrating the thousand years 1 jubilee 
Of the traditional founding of Rome. 

Most of these so-caked emperors were not unlike tire revolu¬ 
tionary bandits who proclaim themselves presidents of Mexico. 
For fifty years there was no public order, as the plundering 
troops tossed the scepter of Rome from one soldier emperor 
to another. life and property were now Si ere safe ; turbulence, 
robbery, and murder were everywhere. The tumult and fight¬ 
ing between rival emperors hastened the ruin of all business, 
and as the affairs of the nation passed from bad to worse, 
national bankruptcy' ensued In, this tempest of anarchy during 
the third century a, o h the civilization of the ancient world 
suffered final collapse. The supremacy of mind and of scien¬ 
tific knowledge won by the Greeks m the third century' h.c. 
(I 743) yielded to the reign of ignorance and superstition in 
these social disasters of the third century a.d + 

As the R"man army weakened, the Northern barbarians were 
quick to perceive the helplessness of the Empire (§ ioS6). In 
the East the Goths, one of the strongest German tribes* took 
to the water, and their fleet passed out of the Black Sea into 
the Mediterraneaiu While they devastated the coast dries far 
and wide, other bands pushed down through the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula and laid waste Greece as far as the Fdnponnesec Even 
Athens was plundered. The barbarians penetrated far into 
Italy; in the West they overran Gaul and Spain, and some 
of them even crossed to Africa. In Gaul they burned city 
after city, and their leaders stood by and laughed in exultation 
as they saw the fiames devouring the beautiful buildings of the 
Roman cities (Figs. 2 58-361). 

tinder these dreumstances, when the people of the plundered 
lands saw that the Empire could no longer defend them, they 
organized for their own defense. In this way Gaul, for exam¬ 
ple, became an Independent nation under its own rulers for 
years in this terrible century. Its people repulsed the barbarians 
and slowly rebuilt thdr burned cities. They dared not spread 
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out the city* as before, but grouping alt the buildings close to¬ 
gether, the town was built compactly and surrounded bv a 
massive wall made largely of blackened blocks of stone taken 
from the ruined buildings burned by the barbarians. In no less 
than sbtty cities of France today sections of these heavy mills, 
when taken down to nuke room for modem improvements, 
;ire found to contain these smoke-blackened blocks. Far out- 
side the dty walls containing these blocks, excavation has re¬ 
vealed to us the foundations of the splendid Roman structures 
from which the blocks came and which formed the once larger 
dty destroyed by the barbarians, 

Ac the same lime a new danger had arisen in the East- A 
revival of patriotism among the old Persian population had 
resulted in a vigorous restoration of their national life. Their 
leadens, a family called Smanians (or Sassanids., overthrew the 
Paithians (236 a , ft.) and furnished a new line of enlightened 
Persian kings. As they took possession of the Penile Crescent 
and established their capital at Ctesiphon on the Tigris, not far 
north of Babylon, a new Orient arose on the ruins of seemingly 
dead and forgotten ages. Fine buildings of Persian architec¬ 
ture i headpiece, p. 667), though influenced by Greek art* again 
looked down upon the Tigris and Euphrates* beautiful works 
of the Persian artist and craftsman again began to appear, and 
the revered religion of Zoroaster took on new life. We have 
in this movement a last revival of that old Iranian race which 
produced ibe religion of Zoroaster and built up the vast Persian 
Empire. Ihe Sassaman kings organized a much more powerful 
State than that of the Part Juans which ttey overthrew, and they 
regarded themselves as the rivals of the Romans for the Empire 
of the world. The old rivalry between the Orient and the 
West, as in the days of Greece anil Persia, was now con¬ 
tinued, with Rome as the champion of the West* and this New 
Persia as the leader of the East (see map II, p. 636), 

Just as the family of Scverus was declining, this empire of 
New Persia rose into power as a dangerous foe of the Roman 
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Empire on the eastern frontier* From ihk time on the Empire 
was seriously threatened on two fronts, on north and east As 
in Gaul, so in the East, the rise of a usurper within the Roman 
Empire far a time saved the region from absorption by the 
outside enemy h One of the eastern governors, using Palmyra 
as a center, gained his independence and defended the eastern 
frontier on his own account. After bis death his widow, the 
beautiful Zeriobm, ruled at Palmyra as queen, of the East, over 
a realm which included Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Her 
kingdom served for a Lime as a buffer Mate, protecting the 
Roman Empire from attack by New Persia, 

With a powerful oriental state under Zcnobia holding the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean lands, and an able senator named Tetricus, 
master of Gaul, Britain, and northern Spain, ruling the West 
as an independent emperor (§ 1093)* it looked as if the Roman 
Empire were about to fall to pieces, The anarchy which we 
have already noticed within the Empire was at its worst, when 
one of the soldier emperors, named AureUan (270 to 275 a.d.)j 
Advanced against Zenohia, defeated her army, captured Pal¬ 
myra and took the queen prisoner. Similar success in Gaul 
enabled him to celebrate a gorgeous triumph in Rome, with 
Zenobta and Tetricus led through the streets of the dty along 
with the other captives who adorned his triumph, Aurelian 
restored some measure of order and safety. But, in order to 
protect Rome from die future raids of the barbarians, he built 
entirely around the great city the massive wall (Fig. 249, and 
plan, p, 622) which still stands, —a confession of the dangerous 
situation of Rome in the third century a,d. It was a little over 
a century after the death of Marcus Aurelius, when the emperor 
Diocletian restored whac looked like a lasting peace (284 a, d.). 

If at this point we look back some four hundred years over 
the history of Rome since she became mistress of the world, 
we discern three great periods. 1 With the foundation of die 

1 Ported* of Msteipy < 3 o nert ecwJ ur begin abruptly Tfrcrc h ilway* m, gnditfE 
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Empire by Augustus there began two centuries of peace, and 
this period of peace wets both preceded and followed by a cen¬ 
tury of revolution* We have thus had a century of revolution, 
two centuries of peace, and then a second century of revolu¬ 
tion, The first century of revolution led from the Gracchus 
brothers to the triumph of one-man power and the foundation 
of the Empire by Augustus (that is, about 133 to 30 b.c,). 
The two centuries of peace beginning with the foundation of 
the Empire by Augustus continued into the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (that is, about 30 flc to nearly 170 a, n.). The sec¬ 
ond century of revolution led from the enlightened reign of 
Marcus Aurelius to oriental despotism under Diocletian [that 
is, about 180 to about 2S4. a,d.). Thus four centuries of 
Roman imperialism, after bringing forth such masterful men 
as SuUa and Julius Caesar, had passed through various stages 
of one-man power, to end in despotism. We are now first to 
examine that despotism, and then to see how it was over' 
whelmed by two centuries of barbarian invasions from the 
North, white at the same time it was also crushed by the 
reviving power of the Orient, whose assaults were to last 
many centuries more (study map, p P 678^ 


Section 97, The Roman Empire ads Oriental 
Despotism 

The world which issued from the disasters of this second 
revolution toward the end of the third century a.b. under 
Diocletian was a totally different one from that which Augustus 
and the Roman Senate had ruled three centuries before. 
Diocletian deprived the shadowy Senate of all power, except 
for the municipal government of the city qf Rome. The Roman 
Senate, now reduced to a mere City Council, a Board of Alder¬ 
men, disappeared from the stage of history. The emperor thus 
became for the whole Roman world what he had always been 
in Egypt, — an absolute monarch with none to limit his power. 
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The Stale had been completely rmlitamcd and orientaltad 
With the unlimited power of the oriental despot the eznperor 
now assumed also its outward symbols—the diadem* the gor¬ 
geous robe embroidered with pearls and precious stones, the 
throne and footstool, before which all who came into his 
presence must bow down to the dust. 

Recent discovery has shown that the gorgeous costume in 
which the Roman emperor now decked himself was copied 
from that of the Sassanlan kings of New Persia. The Roman 
leaders had seen much of this new empire of the East for two 
generations, and from its brilliant oriental court these outward 
matters of royal costume, court symbols, and customs were 
adopted. Oriental influence on Roman beliefs, such 34 we 
have seen in the spread of the worship of the Persian god 
Mithras (■§ 1064), was now also affecting the notion of the 
divinity of die emperor ($ 1016), In the.se things we recog¬ 
nize a further stage in that commingling of the Past and 
West, begun hy Alexander the Great over six hundred years be¬ 
fore (5 703)* Indeed, the Roman Empire had now become like 
a vast sponge absorbing the life and civilization of the Orient, 

As a divinity, the emperor had now become an oriental Sun- 
god and he was officially called the " Invincible Sun/ h His 
birthday was on the twenty-fifth of December; that is, about 
the date when the sun each year begins to turn northward 
after he lias reached his southernmost limit* The inhabitants 
of each province might revere their particular gods, undi* 
turbed by the government, but all were obliged as good citi¬ 
es to join in the official sacrifices to the head of the State as 
a god, \\ j th the incam ing of this orien ml altitude toward the 


emperor, the long struggle for democracy, which we have fol¬ 
lowed through so many centuries of the history of early man, 
ended in the triumph of oriental despotism. 

l"hc necessity of leading the army against New Persia, the 
new oriental enemy 1 carried the emperor much to the East. 
1 Sic result was that Diocletian resided most of the time at 
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Nicomedia in Asia Minor (see map, p. 67 &> As ^ natural eon- J»‘ ; 
sequence the emperor was unable lo give dose attention to the u, ihc E«t 
West- Following some earlier examples, and perhaps remem- ^ d c |||^ a 
bering the two consuls of the old Republic, Diocletian there- ol it* tv=.i 
fore appointed another emperor to rule jointly with himself, to 
give his attention to Lhe W rst. The second emperor was to 
live at Milan in the Fo valley, really the most important region 
of Italy, All government edicts, whether issued in the East or 
the West, were signed by both emperors, and it was not 
Diocletian's intention to divide the Roman Empire, any more 
than it had been the purpose to divide the Republic in electing 
two consuls. The final result was nevertheless the division of 
the Roman Empire into East and West, just as it had once 
been divided by the war between Ctesar in the West and 
Fompev in the East, or the similar conflict between Octavian 
in the West and Antony in the East, 

In order to avoid the recurrence of dvil war at the death nos-!>;«]*► 
of an emperor, Diocletian endeavored to arrange the transfer menu far £* 
of power from one emperor to the nest. He and his fellow ,ULCt “ lon 
emperor each bore the title of Augustus. The two Augustuses 
appointed two subordinates, to be called Cmsars. ‘Ehcrc were 
thus two emperors, or Augustuses, and two subordinate emper¬ 
ors, or Caesars, intended to be something like vice presidents. 

For it was provided that at the death or resignation of either 
Augustus one of the Caesars should at once take his place 
as Augustus, and another Cfrsur was then to be appointed. 

These arrangements display little statesmanship, and there was 
no possibility of their permanence* 

In accordance with this organisation, involving four rulers, m3. r>i«k 

„ -l j 1 - I admin 

the provinoes of the Empire^ over a hundred sn nnmDer p were jmaiive 
divided into four great groups, or prefectures (see map h p. ^ 7 S)# 
with a prefect over each. Still smaller groups of provinces* 
twelve in number* were called mostly ruled by vicars^ 

the subordinates of the prefects ; while under the vicars were 
the governors of the separate provinces The business of each 
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province vcos organized In the hands of a great number of local 
officials graded into many successive ranks and classes from 
high to low. There was an unbroken chain of connection from 
the lowest of these up through various ranks to the governor, 
the vicar, and live prefect, and finally to the emperor himself 

Tile financial burden of this vast organization, begun under 
Diocletian and completed under his successors, was enormous. 
For this multitude of government officials and the clamorous 
army had all to be paid and supported. It was a great expense 
also to maintain the luxurious oriental court of the emperor, 
surrounded by his innumerable palace officials and servants. 
But now there were/cwr such imperial courts, instead of one. 
At the same time it was still necessary to supply "bread and 
circuses :f for the populace of the towns f 5 toSi}. In regard to 
taxation, the situation had grown stcadilv worse since the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. The amount of a citizens taxes therefore 
continued to increase, and finally little that he possessed was 
free from taxation. 

When the scarcity of coin forced the government to accept 
grain and produce from the delinquent taxpayer, taxes had 
become a mere share in the vneld of the lands! *ITie Roman 
Empire thus sank to a primitive system of taxation already 
thousands of years old in the Orient. It was now customary 
to oblige a group of wealthy men in each city to become respon¬ 
sible for the payment of the entire taxes of the district each 
year, and if there was a deficit, these men were forced to make 
up the lacking balance out of their own wealth. The penalty of 
wealth seemed to be ruin, and there was no motive for 
in business when such prosperity meant ruinous overtaxation. 

Many a worthy man secretly fled from his lands to become 
a wandering beggar, or even to take up a life of robbery and 
violence. The Roman Empire had already lost, and had never 
been able to restore, its prosperous farming eiass. It now lost 
likewise the enterprising and successful business men of the 
middle class. Diocletian therefore endeavored to force these 
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classes to continue their occupations. He enacted laws for¬ 
bidding any roan to forsake his lands or occupation. The 
societies, guilds, and unions in which the men of various occu¬ 
pations had tong been organized (| 1040} were now gradually 
made obligatory* so that no one could follow any calling or 
occupation without belonging to such a society* Once a 
member he must always remain in the occupation it implied. 

I"hus under this oriental despotism the liberty, for which 
men had striven so long* disappeared in Europe, and the once 
free Roman citizen had no independent life of his own* For 
die wall of the emperor had now become law, and as such his 
decrees were dispatched throughout the length and breadth of 
the Roman dominions. Even the citizen's wages and the prices 
of the goods he bought or sold were as far as possible feed for 
him by the State. The emperors Innumerable officials kept an 
eye upon even the humblest citizen. They ivatchcd the grain 
dealers, butchers, and bakers, and saw to it that they properly 
supplied the public and never deserted their occupation. In 
some cases the State even forced the son to follow the profes¬ 
sion of his father. In a word, the Roman government now 
attempted to regulate almost every interest in life, and where- 
ever the citizen turned he felt the control and oppression of 
the State, 

Staggering under his crushing burden of taxes, in a State 
which was practically bankrupt, the citizen of evay class had 
now become a mere cog in the vast machinery of the govern¬ 
ment He had no other function than to toil for the State, 
which exacted so much of the fruit of bis labor that he was 
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fortunate if it proved barely possible for him to survive on what 
was left. As a mere toiler for the State, he was finally where 
the peasant ors the Nile bad been for thousands of years, The 
emperor bad become a Pharaoh* and the Roman Empire a 
colossal Egypt of ancient days. 

The century of revolution which ended in the despotic reor¬ 
ganization by Diocletian completely destroyed the creative ability 
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the 9 ’ E ku? ° f ancitnt mcn “1 art and literature, as it likewise crushed all 
of higher progress in business and affairs. In so far as the ancient world 
Sr^dS7t‘ n waa one of pfognss in civilization, its history was ended with 
■ggi**"- the accewion wf Diocletian. Nevertheless, the Roman Empire 
Rome h a d still a great mission before it, in the preservation of at least 
something of the heritage of civilization, which it was to hand 
down the centuries to us of to-day. Moreover, it was out of the 
fragments of the Roman Empire that the nations of modem 
Europe grew up. We are now to watch it then as it falls to 
pieces, still mechanically maintaining its hold upon its mighty 
heritage from the past, and furnishing the materials, as it were, 
out of which our world of to-day has been built up. 

Section - 98. I he Division - of the Empire ash the 
Triumph of Christianity 

Undcr DiocIetiatl been reduced to the position of a 

paw (ion, taxed province, and had thus lost the last vestige of superiority 
toSLnPet ovtr •*“ olhcr provinces of the Empire. The dangerous flood 
taMt * of German barbarians along the lower Danube and the threat* 
ening rise of New Persia had drawn the emperor into the 
northeast comer of the Empire. During the century- of revo¬ 
lution just past, the Illyrian soldiers of the Balkan'peninsula 
had filled the army with the best troops and furnished more 
than one emperor. An emperor who had risen from the ranks 
of provincial troops in the Balkans felt little attachment to 
Rome. Rome liad not only ceased to be the residence of an 
emperor, but the center of power had dearly shifted from Italy 
to the Balkan Peninsula. 'Die movement was the outcome of 
a reviving respect for the East and a long growing interest 
m the Balkan Peninsula, observable even as early as Hadrian, 
who spent vast sums in the beautification of Athens. After 
the struggles following Diocletian’s death, — struggles which his 
arrangements for the succession (§ 1 103 > failed to prevent,— the 
emperor Constantine the Great emerged victorious (334 a.d,). 
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He did not hesitate to turn to ihe eastern edge of the Balkan 
Tcrmnsuta and establish there a New Rome as his residence. 


The spot which he selected showed him to be ;i far-seeing 
statesman. He chose die ancient Greek town of Byzan tium. 
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Fi<j. 268. View across the Bosporus from Euroi-e to Asia 

This i/icw places us on the iherc of the Eosporuir and we 

I Got eastward TO the Asiatic sho^ with the mountains behind rising to 
the tabEfr-knd of central Asia Minor 1^ 351 3 - Just south of us (at iht 
right) on the aamc shore Ls Constantinople; a link to the north (the 
Eeftf is the place where Darius the Great probably built hia bridge 
when he first Invaded Europe to conquer the Scythians (§ |doJ. The 
tower* And walls before us ire part of a fortre-M built by the Turkish 
conquerors when they crossed from Asia for the conquest of Constan¬ 
tinople in 1453 A,.D. (I 11581. For ages th is intercontinental crossing has 
been the commercial a nd military hnlt tie tween Europe and A sin. and 
si the author writes [May, ipi£| the greatest nations of tbe world are 
fighting for its possession 


on the European side of the Bosporus (Fig. 368), — a magnifi¬ 
cent situation overlooking both Europe and .Aida, and fitted to 
be a center of power in both. In placing his new capital here, 
Constantine established a dty, the importance of which was 
only equaled by the foundation of Alexandria in Egypt. The 
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emperor stripped many an ancient city of its great monuments 
in order to secure materials for the beautification of his splendid 
residence (Fig. 269), By 330 a_d. the new capital on the 



Fig. 369, Ancient Monuments in Constantinople 

The fibctislc in ibe foreground (nearly ido ffet highj waj first set up m 
Tbebei* Egypt, by the conqueror Thutmose III £g 11 0; k was erected 
here by tll-C Koftum emperor Theodosius (| 1125^ The small spiral 
column at the tight is the base of a bronze tripod set Up by the Creeks 
at Delphi (Fig. 1 72} in commemoration of their victory over the Tertians 
at Fbt»a (j S E 7 )- The namM of thirty-one Greek chid which tM 
part in the battle are still Id be read, engraved On this base* These 
monument* ol ancient oriental and Greek supremacy Stand in what was 
the R-sifljf. hnne-ruee course when the earlier Greek city of liyiuntium 
became the Kascern capital of Rome 19 lilt). Finally, the greai fflOW|Ue 
behind ihe obelisk, with rs slender minarets, represents the triumph of 
Islam under the Turks* *ho took ihe city in 1453 a.d. 


Bospoma was a magnificent monumental city, worthy to be 
the successor of Rome os the seat of the Mediterranean 
Empire, It was named Constantinople ( M Constantine s djy ") 
after its founder. 
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The transfer of the capital of the Roman Empire to the east 
side of the Balkan Peninsula was a decided triumph for the 
older civilization of the eastern Mediterranean* But it meant 
the separation of cast and west — the cutting of the Roman 
Empire in two. Although the separation did not take place 
abruptly, yet within a generation after Constantinople was 
founded, the Roman Empire had in fact if not in name become 
two states, and they were never more than temporarily united 
again. Thus the founding of Constantinople seated the doom 
of Rome and the western Mediterranean lands of the Empire. 
For a time the eastern half of the Empire, ruled by Constant!- 
nople+ was greatly strengthened by Diocletian's reorganization* 
Nevertheless, it too was doomed to steady decline* We have 
seen that citizenship in the Roman Empire no longer meant a 
share in the control of public affairs. Able men of affairs were 
no longer arising among such citizens, except as the army raised 
one of its commanders to the position of emperor. Peaceful 
civil life was no longer producing statesmen to control govern¬ 
ment affairs as in the days of die Roman and Greek republics. 

In this situation, a5 the Christian churches steadily increased 
in numbers, and their influence grew, they more and more 
needed the guidance of able men The management of the 
great Christian communities and ihcir churches called for in¬ 
creasing ability and experience Public discussion and disputes 
in the Church assemblies enabled gifted men to stand forth, and 
their ability brought them position and influence, lire Chris¬ 
tian Church thus became a new arena for the development of 
statesmanship, and Church statesmen w ere soon to be S he lead¬ 
ing influential men of the age, when civil democracy bad long 
since ceased to produce such men. 

These officers of the Church gradually devoted themselves 
more and more to Church duties until they had no Umc for any¬ 
thing else. They thus came to be distinguished from the other 
members and were called the while the people who made 
up the membership were called the layman, or die laity* The 
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old men -who cared for the smaller country congregations were 
finally railed merely presbyters, a Greek word meaning "old 
men" and our word " priest ,r is derived from this Greek term. 
Over the group of churches in each dty, a leading priest gained 
authority as bishop. In the larger cities these bishops had such 
influence that they became archbishops, or head bishops, hav¬ 
ing authority over die bishops in the surrounding dries of the 
province. These church arrangements were modeled to a large 
extent on those of the Roman government, from which such 
terms as " diocese ”(§ 1103) were borrowed. Thus Christianity, 
once the faith of the weak and the despised, became a power¬ 
ful organisation, strong enough to cope with the government. 

■Ini% C bSd The Roman government therefore began to see the useless- 

on a fegii ness of persecuting the Christians, The struggle to suppress 
thcm *** ont lvhith decidedly weakened the Roman State, at 

^1^0) a tiTIlc when lhc *"« disorders of the century of revolution 
made the emperors feel their weakness. After the retirement 
of Diocletian, his H Lmsar « Catenas, feeling the dangers threat¬ 
ening Rome from without an d the uselessness of titc struggle 
against the Christians within. Issued a decree, in 31 r a,d., by 
which Christianity was legally recognised. Its followers received 
the same legal position granted to the worshipers of the old 
gods. This decree was also maintained by Constantine, and 
under his direction the first great assembly, or council, of ail 
the churches of the Roman world was held at Nicsra, in north- 
eastern Asia Minor, 

g*- 71,6 vktoi y of Christianity was not yet final however. After 
Constantine’s sons and nephews had spent years in fighting 
for the crown, which one of the sons held for a rime, the *ir- 
vivor among the group was Constantine's nephew Julian, the 
ablest emperor since the second century of peace. Like Marcus 
Aurelius, he was a philosopher on the throne; for he was 
devoted to the old literature and philosophy of the Greeks, 
lie therefore renounced Christianity and did all that he could 
to retard its progress and to restore Hellenistic religion and 
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chtifkation. He was an able general also. lie defeated the 
German barbarians in the West, but while leading his army in 
i he East against the New Persians he died. The Church called 
him Julian "the Apostate Pf j he was the last of the Xoman 
emperors to oppose Cbristianity. 

QCTESTIONS 

.Section" 95, In spite of seeming prosperity* what was now the 
real condition of the Roman Empire? What can you say of the de¬ 
cline of farming! Describe the system of tolonL What v. as nmv 
the condition of slavery? What can you say of the extent of culti¬ 
vated lands and the food supply? What was happening to the farm* 
mg class? Discus* city lifej the decline of business. Discuss the 
supply of precious metals and money. How did this, difficulty affect 
the army? What was the effect of the tack of a law of succession 
on the army! What was now Italy's situation in the Empire? 

Section Tell what happened after the death of Marcus 
Aurelius. Describe the enndidons following the time of the family 
of Scptimlua Severn*. What did the Northern barbarians do? What 
happened in Gaul? Describe the rise of New Persia. Tell about 
Palmyra and Zcnohia. How were Gaul and PsJmyra subrlucil! Now 
did Aurdian protect Rome? Who ended the century of revolution, 
and when! flow cun we Summarize tile four centuries of Roman, 
imperialism which ended with the advent of Diocletian (2&4B.C,)? 

Skctios 97, How did Diocletian treat the Roman Senate! What 
did the Roman emperor become? What influences triumphed? 
What became of democracy ? What can you say about the emperor’s 
place of residence? What arrange men U for the succession did 
Diocletian make? Tell about his administrative organisation. What 
can yon say of taxation under Diocletian? How did this affect men of 
means? What two classes of men had the Empire now lost? What 
can you say of liberty and free citizenship? What was the result? 

Section 9^ Where had the comer of power shifted ? Who tri¬ 
umphed in the Struggles following Diocletian's death ? Where did 
he establish the new eastern Rome? \\ hat was the effect upon old 
Rome? upon the Empire? What can you say of the opportunities 
offered by the Church to able men? Tel! about its organization. 
How did Christianity gain legal recognition? When! Toll about 
Julian the Apostate. 



CHAPTER XXX 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE BARBARIANS AND THE END OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 

Section 99- The Barbarian Invasions and the 
Fall of the Western Empire 1 


111?. Tbe 
<lin£tr 


We have often met (he Indo-European barbarians who occu¬ 
pied northern Europe, behind the di ilized bell on the north of 
the Mediterranean. Since the days of the Stone Age men this 
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northern region had never advanced to a high civilization. Its 
barbarian peoples had been a frequent danger to the fringe of 
civilized nations along the Mediterranean. We recall how the 
Gauls overwhelmed northern Italy, even capturing Rome, and 
hqw they then overflowed into the Balkan Peninsula and Asia 
Minor (H 7 21,813,Si 5)* ^ c remember the terror at Rome when 
the Germans first came down, and how they were only defeated 
by a supreme effort under the skillful soldier Manus {§. 936}, 

By superior organization the Romans had been able to feed 
and to keep together at a given point for a Song time a larger 
number of troops than the barbarians. This was the secret of 
Caesar's success against them (§ 955), During the century of 
revolution after the reign of Marcus Aurelius, Roman army 
organization had gone to pieces and the barbarians raided the 
lands of the Empire without hindrance- After such raids the bar¬ 
barians commonly withdrew. By the time of Diocletian, however, 
the barbarians were beginning to fora permanent settlements 
within the limits of the Empire* and there followed two centu¬ 
ries of barbarian migration, in the course of which they took 
possession of the entire western Mediterranean world. 

The Germans were a fair-haired, blue-eyed race of men of 
towering stature and terrible strength. In their native forests 
of the North each German people or nation occupied a very 
limited area* probably not over forty miles across, and in num¬ 
bers such a people had not usually more than twenty-five or 
thirty thousand souls. They lived in villages, each of about a 
hundred families and there was a head man over each village, 
Their homes were but slight huts, easily moved- They had 
little interest in farming the fringe of fields around the village* 
much preferring thdr herds, and they shifted their homes often. 
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They [W^cssd no writing and very little in the way of indus 
tries, manufactures, or commerce* A group of noble families 
furnished the leaders (dukes) or sometimes kings, governing 
the whole people. 

Hardened to wind and weather in their raw Northern climate, 
their native fearlessness and love of war and plunder often led 
them to wander, followed by their wives and families in heavy 
wagons. An entire people might comprise some fifty villages, 
but each village group remained together, protected by its body 
of about a hundred warriors, the heads of the village families, 
W hen combined, these hundreds made up an army of five lo 
sis thousand men. Each hundred held together in battle, as a 
fighting unit. They all knew each other; the village head man, 
the leader of the group, had always lived with them ; the warrior 
in the tumult of battle saw all about him his friends and Teh- 
dves p the sons of his brothers, the husbands of his daughters. 
In spite of lack of discipline* these fighting groups of a hundred 
men, united by such ties of blood and daily association, formed 
battle units as terrible as any ever seen in the ancient world. 
Their eager joy in battle and the untamed fierceness of their 
onset made them irresistible. 

The highly organized and carefully disciplined Roman legions, 
which hud gained for Rome the leadership of the world, were 
now no more. Legions made up of the peace-softened towns¬ 
men of Diocletian** time, even if they had edsied, would have 
given way before the German fighting groups, as chaff is driven 
before the wind. Hopeless of being able to drive the Germans 
back, the emperors had allowed them to settle within the fron¬ 
tiers (i ro;s). Even Augustus had permitted this. Indeed, the 
lack of men for the army had long since led the emperors lo 
hire the Germans as soldiers, and Julius Cacsaris cavalry had 
been largely barbarian. A more serious step was the admission 
of tittim German peoples to live in the Empire in their accus¬ 
tomed manner. The men were then received into the Roman 
army, but they remained under then own German leaders 
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and they fought in their old village units. For it wai only 
as the Roman army was made up of the German fighting 
unite that it had any effectiveness. Barbarian life, customs* 
and manners were thus introduced into the Empire, arid the 
Roman army as a whole was barbarian, At the same time 
the German leaders of such troops were recognized as 
Roman officers. 

Along the lower Rhine there lived under a king a powerful 
group of German peoples, called the Franks. The Vandals, 
also in the North* had long borne an evil reputation for their 
destructive raids* South of diem, the Alemanni had frequently 
moved over the frontiers, and on the lower Danube the Goths 
were a constant danger, Constantine^ nephew Julian (§ 1116) 
had gained a fierce battle against the Germans at Stmssburg 
(357 a, ix) ; and bad thus .stopped the Franks and Alemanni at 
the Rhine. He established his headquarters ni Rads, where 
he still continued to read his beloved books in the midst of the 
campaign, lire philosopher emperors stay at Paris fifteen and 
a half centuries ago, for the first time brought dearly into 
history that important city of future Europe. 

This constant commingling of the German peoples with the 
civilised communities of the Empire was gradually softening 
their Northern wildness and giving them not only familiarity 
with civilization but also a respect for it Their leaders, who 
held office under the Roman government, came to have friends 
among high bom Romans. Such leaders sometimes married 
educated Roman women of rank, even close additions of the 
cmfKTors. .Some of them too were converted to Christianity. 
An educated German of the Goths, a man named Ulfilas, 
translated the New Testament into Gothic, a diateet akin to 
German. As the Germanic peoples possessed no writing, he was 
obliged to devise an alphabet from Greek and Latin for writing 
Gothic. He thus produced the earliest surviving example of a 
written Germanic tongue and aided in converting the Northern 
peoples to Christian! iy< 
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At this juncture barbarians of another race, having no Indo- 
European blood in their veins, had been penetrating Europe 
from Asia, These people were the Huns. They were the most 
destructive of all the barbarian invaders. They pushed down 
upon the lower Danube^. and the West Goths (often called 
Visigoths), fleeing before them, begged the Romans for per* 
mission to cross the Danube and settle in the Empire. Valecs, 
who had followed Julian as emperor of the East, gave them 
permission to do so. Thereupon friction between them and the 
Roman officials caused them to revolt In the battle which 
ensued at Adrianople (37S a, a), although the Goths could not 
have had an army of over fifteen thousand men, the Romans, 
or rather the Germans fighting for them, were defeated, and 
the emperor Valeris himself was killed. Henceforth the helpless¬ 
ness of the Roman Empire was evident to all the world This 
movement of the West Goths and the battle of Adrianoplc w ere 
the beginning of a century of continuous migration in which the 
Western Empire was slowly absorbed by the barbarians and 
broken up into German kingdoms under German military leaders. 

Theodosius, who succeeded Vilens at Consfemtinople, was 
the last of the groat emperors to unite and rule the whole 
Roman Empire. He came to an understanding with the West 
Goths, allowing them to settle where they were, hiking them 
Into his army, and giving their leaders important posts in the 
government. But it was only by using the able and energetic 
Germans themselves as his ministers and commanders that he 
was able to maintain his empire. He even gave his niece in 
marriage to ids leading military commander, a Vandal named 
Stilicho, and at his death, in 395 a, d., Theodosius intrusted to 
this able German the care of his two young sons Honoriufl 
and Aradius, 

Theodosius divided the Empire between these two youths, 
giving to Arcadius the East and to Honorius the West. The 
Empire was never to be united again. Indeed, after the 
appearance of these two young emperors, the dismemberment 
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g| the Western Empire went rapidly forward, and in two 
generations resulted in the disappearance of both the Western 
emperor and his empire {see map. p, 678). 

From both the Danube and the Rhine the movement of the 
barbarians southward and westward went on. Led by their 
king Alaric, the West Goths first pushed down from the ^ 

Danube into the Balkan Peninsula and advanced plundering 
into Greece, where they even took Athens, Here the German 
Stflicho, leading German troops, confronted the German inva- fiuii 
sioti and forced it back. Driving their wagons piled high with 
the plunder of Greece, Alaric led his West Goths into Illyricum, 
where Arcadius made him official commander. When the faith, 
ful Slilkho had been executed on a charge of treason by I fono- 
rius, there was no one to oppose A lane in his invasion of Aah« 

In 4 to A.T*. the emperor of the West was thus obliged to look 
on helplessly while the Gothic host captured and plundered 
Rome itself) Indeed, when the West Goths, after the death of 
Alaric, retired from Italy into southwestern Caul and later into 
Spain, Honorius was obliged to recognize the West Gothic 
kingdom which thev set up there (sec map, p. 690). 

While these movements of the West Goths were going on «*.* »*■ 
after 400 a. the Vandals and two other German peoples vm&d 
had crossed the Rhine, and. advancing through Gaul, they had 
penetrated Into Spain, where these three peoples set up three 
German kingdoms. These kingdoms, like that of the West fcfedta* 
Goths in Caul, acknowledged that they were vassals of How - 
rius as emperor of the West. Not long after their settlement 
in Spain, the Vandals sailed across the Strait of Gibraltar and 
seized the Roman province of Africa (429 a.d.). Ihc African 
kingdom of the Vandals was likewise recognized by the West* 
em emperor. A little later the German Burgundians had 
pushed in beside the West Goths and set up a kingdom m 
southeastern GauL 

1 Nov tdrtjf aftnr 400 M.C. R«»e nt c^Uxrd by the #15), md * f™ 
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Meantime German peoples located along the North Sea had 
taken to the water and were landing in the Island of Britain, 
While Alaric was sacking Rome* the last Roman soldiers were 
being withdrawn from the island, and within a generation after- 
ward the German tribes of the Angles and Saxons were setting 
up kingdoms there, which did not acknowledge the sovereignty 
of Rome. A rival emperor in Gaul was obliged to kt the 
island go, nor could the feeble emperor of the West, in Italy, 
ever recover it Hu was equally helpless as far as any real 
power over the western German kingdoms was concerned. 
Within a generation after 400 a, d, the Western Empire had 
therefore dwindled to Italy itself, and even there the emperor 
of the West was entirely in the hands of his German officials 
and commanders. 

In this condition of weakness Italy was subjected to two 
mure serious invasions. The Eastern Empire had not been able 
to control the Huns who had forced the West Goths across the 
Uanubc (j 1134)* For two generations since then the kingdom 
of the Huns had steadily grown in power, until their king 
Atiila governed an empire extending from southern Russia to 
the Rhine, He laid the Eastern Empire under tribute, -and by 
450 A, r>+ he and his terrible barbarian host were sweeping 
down upon Italy in the most destructive invasion which the 
South ever suffered. The West Goths, with other western 
Germans, however, rallied to the assistance of the Western 
emperor against the common enemy, and in a terrible battle 
at Chalons, in France, At Lila was defeated in 451 A, rx He 
recreated eastward, and two years later, as he was invading 
Italy, he died. The Hunnish empire fell to pieces, never to 
trouble Europe again- Hardly had Rome thus escaped when 
the Vandals crossed over from Carthage to Sicily and Italy, 
and in 455 a, u. they captured Rome. Although ihey carried 
off great quantities of spoil, they spared the magnificent build* 
mgs of the city, as Alaric and his West Goths had also done 
forty-five years earlier <sec map, p. 6go) + 
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Tit Italy, all that was left of the Western Empire, the German 
military leaders possessed atl the power and made and unmade 
emperors as they pleased. But these stenting (tnptrors of the 
West were now to disappear* By a remarkable coincidence the 
last to bear the title was called Romulus Augustulus; that is, 
Romulus, " the little Augustus.” He thus bore the names both 
of the legendary founder of Rome itself and of the founder of 
the Roman Empire, He was quietly set aside by the German 
soldiery, who put Odoacer, one of their number, in his place. 
Thus in 476 a. o., two generations after Theodosius, llte last of 
the Western emperors disappeared. The line of emperors at 
Rome thus ended a little over five hundred years after it had 
been established by Augustus. 'Ihe German leaders in Italy 
sent word to the Eastern cmpeior at Constantinople that they 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Ivastem emperor, who 
then authorized Odoacer to rule with the title of " patrician.” 

Meantime another great migration of the barbarians agam 
altered the situation in the West An eastern branch of the 
Goths, whom we call, therefore, the East Goths (OslroGoths), 
had remained along the Danube for two generations after their 
kindred, the West Goths, had departed (§ 11Z4V Then they also 
shifted westward and southward into Italy, where, in 493 A. i>,, 
their king Theodora: the Great displaced Odoacer and made 
himself king of a strong East Gothic kingdom in Italy. Although 
he was unable even to read, Tlteodoric was a wise and highly 
civilized ruler, and under him Italy began to recover from her 
misfortunes. Hii power finally included, besides Italy and Sicily, 
part of Gaul and Spain, and it at otic time seemed that the 
Western Empire was about to be restored under a German 
emperor. This restoration of the West was prevented, however, 
by the rise of Justinian, the last great emperor of the East at 
Constantinople 

After the death of Theodosius (395 A.n/) the Eastern Empire 
had been ruled by weaklings, Justinian* however, who was 
crowned at Constantinople in 5 a 7 s.ij„ only a generation after 
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Over fifteen hundred years ago, in the reign of Justinian showed 
Theodosius Jtn,)> not many ycaia ben very pour j udgmtmE 

fore 400 A, D„ the temples of the old gods alt - . , 

around the Mediterranean were closed by edict lfL ^PF 05131 ^ 
of die emperor. They were then gradually the Eastern Empire 
fo raaken aj we find them now* or the huts and 

Sun-dried-brick hovels of die poor crowded into them. In Some cases a 
temple hall, once devoted to the worship of the godsi wu then con¬ 
verted into a Christian church. In such a hall of the Lusor Temple at 
Thcbci m Egypt, die arched niche we see here was tut into the wail 
for 1he pulpit of the preacher, and Greek column* were set up to sup¬ 
port a canopy over hi* head, The pagan relief scenes on the walls were 
covered wiih plaster on which Christian, saints were painted. This 
Christian. plaster* visible just at the left of the Teft-hand column, has now 
largely fallen off and revealed the old pagan picture*, as we see them 
here still further to the left* where the pictures of the old Egyptian 
god* have emerged again, to find their former worshipers all vanished! 
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possessed the power again to rule the whole Mediterranean 
world His destruction of the East Gothic kingdom in Italy 
left the peninsula helpless before the next wave of barbaric 
migration, nor were his successors able to maintain his conquests. 

But if political unity failed, the emperoris largo plans dad 
succeed in establishing a great judicial or legal unity. He em¬ 
ployed a very able lawyer named Tribonian to gather together 
all the numerous laws which had grown up in the career o£ 
Rome since the age of the Twelve Tablets {S S02) a thousand 
years before. Justinian was the Harntnurapi of the Roman 
Empire* and the vast body of laws which he collected repre¬ 
sented die administrative experience of the most successful 
rulers of the ancient world Almost every situation and every 
difficulty arising in social life, in business transactions, or in 
legal proceedings had been met and settled by Raman judges 
The collection of their dedwns arranged by Justinian in brief 
form was called a digest. Justinian f s Digest became the foun¬ 
dation of law for later ages, and stiU remains so to a large 
extent in the government of the civilized peoples of to-day. 

Under Justinian Constantinople enjoyed wide recognition and 
the emperor gave lavishly lor its beautification. But it was no 
longer for building the old temples of the gods or basilicas and 
amphitheaters that the ruler gave his wealth. The old world of 
Greek civilization hud received its last support from Julian, two 
centuries earlier {$ 1116). Theodosius, the last emperor to rule 
the entire Empire, had forbidden the worship of the old gods 
and Issued a decree dosing all their temples. Since 400 A-D- 
the splendid temples of the gods, which fringed the Mediter¬ 
ranean (Fig. 519) and extended far up the Nile (Fig. 64), were 
left more and more forsaken by their worshiper!?* till finally they 
were deserted and desolate as they are today, or they were 
altered for use as Christian churches (Fig. a70), The last blow 
to what the Church regarded as Greek paganism was now 
struck by Justinian, who closed the schools of philosophy form¬ 
ing the university at Athens, The buildings to which the 
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emperor now devoted his wealth were churches. The vast 
church of Saint Sophia which he built at Constantinople still 
stands today, the most magnificent of the early churches of 
the East (headpiece, p. 6S&). 

Just as this building shows its oriental origin in its architec¬ 
ture, so did the teachings of the Church in the Eastern Empire. 
The efforts of Justinian to unite East and West failed to a large 
extent because of the jealousy of the oriental churches and 
the power of the Western Churek A division was therefore 
steadily developing between the Eastern (Greek) Churuh and 
the Western (Latin) Church* For while live dismemberment of 
the Western Empire, whkh we have followed, was still going 
civ there was arising at Rome an emperor of the Church, who 
was in no small degree the heir to the lost power of the West¬ 
ern emperor. As there had been an Empire of the East and 
an Empire of the West* so there were to be also a Church of 
the East and a Church of the West To die Western Church 
we must now turn. 


Section ioo t The Triumph of the Roman Church 
and its Power over the Western Nations 

utstqyc The venerable city of Rome, with its long centuries as mis- 
f^ro^nnd lrESS °f the world behind it* had gained a position of unique 
respect and veneration, even among the barbarians. The Goths 
and the Vandals had stood in awe and reverence under the 
shadow of its magnificent public buildings, They had left them 
uninjured* and in all its monumental splendor. Rome was still 
the greatest city of the world, rivaled only by Constantinople 
and Alexandria, the two other imperial dries. It was natural 
that the bishop of Rome should occupy a position of unusual 
power and respect When the West Goths Mere threatening 
the city* and also in other important crises caused by the in¬ 
coming of the barbarians, the bishop of Rome bad more than 
once showed an ability which made him the leading statesman 
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of Italy, if not of the West There is no doubt that his influence 
had much to do with the respect which the West Goths and the 
Vandals had shown toward the city in sparing its buildings. 

At the same time the Church throughout the West had early wg»-.E*fr 

_ r a j. * * nic o l in-tlor- 

products! able men. This was especially true in Arnca, tne mL . n 
proiwe behind Carthage, where She leading early Christian 'an Churcii : 
writers had appeared, 'Jlie bishop of Cardiac was soon a Au^usiine 
serious rival of the bishop of Home, and dieir rivalry in Chris- 43,0 
tian times curiously reminds us of the long past struggle between 
the (wo cities. Here in Africa in the days of rheodosius t 
Augustine* the greatest of Lhe thinkers of the early Church P 
had arisen. Not at first a Christian, the young Augustine had 
been devoted to Greek philosophy and learning. At the same 
time he gave way to evil habits and uncontrolled self-indulgence. 

As he gained a vision of spiritual self-denial* his faithful Chris- 
dan mother* Monica* followed him through all the tremendous 
struggle and distress of mind! from which he emerged at last 
into a triumphant conquest of his lower nature, and the devo¬ 
tion of his whole soul to Christianity- In a volume of Confer 
sions rf he told the story, which soon became the never-failing 
guide of the tempted in the Christian Church, Along with the 
Msditetim f of Marcus Aurelius, it belongs among the most 
precious revelations of the inner life of a great man w hich wc 
have inherited. 

In the days after Marie had plundered Rome, and canhly ^ top* 
government seemed to totter, Augustine abo wrote a great of Got£i n au cl 
treatise which he called "The City of God,” meaning the 
government of God. Opposed to the governments of this 
world and superior to than, he pictured an invisible kingdom fl i men 
of God, to which all Christian believers belonged. But this in¬ 
visible kingdom was after all hardly distinguished by Augustine 
from the visible organized Church with its bishops and priests* 

To the authority of this eternal kingdom— that is, to the authority 
of the Church—all believers were urged by Augustine to submit 
without reservation. In the teaching of Augustine, therefore, the 
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Church gained complete control over the beliefs of men. This 
was at the very same time when the Edict of Theodosius was 
closing the temples of the old gods. The State was thus assum¬ 
ing the power to suppress all other beliefs,, and henceforth it 
maintained its power over both the bodies and the minds of 
its subjects. In accordance with this idea Justinian had dosed 
the university at Athens in order to stop freedom of thought 
and the teaching of the old philosophy {$ 1 135), To the author¬ 
ity of the State over the beliefs of its people, Augustine added 
the authority of the Church. Thus ended all intellectual liberty 
in the ancient world. 

Augustine, moreover, recognized the leadership of the Church 
at Rome, and thus added his influence to a tendency already 
long felt by alt (5 11 37)* For it was widely believed that Christ had 
conferred great power 3 n the Church upon the Apostle Peter. 
Although it was known that Paul had also worked in Rome, 
early tradition told how Peter had founded the Church at Rome 
and become bishop there. It was also widely held that Peter 
had transferred his authority to his successors as bishops at 
Rome. Tradition thus aided *m establishing the supremacy of 
the bishop of Home. 

As increasing numliers of men withdrew from worldly occu¬ 
pations and gathered in communities, called monasteries, to lead 
holy lives or to help carry the Christ inn faith to the Northern 
barbarians, these beliefs regarding the Church of Rome went 
with them. Such monks, as they w ere called, taught tire bar¬ 
barians that the Church also had power over the life here¬ 
after. Dreading frightful punishments beyond the grave, the 
superstitious peoples of the North submitted readily to such 
influences, and the Church gained enormous power over die 
barbarians. It was a power wielded more and more exclusively 
by the bishop of Rome. 

When the pow r cr of the Roman Empire was no longer able 
to restrain the barbarians, the influence of the Church held them 
In check. The Church graduallv softened and modified the fierce 
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instincts of barbarian kings ruling over barbarian peoples. The 
barrier of Roman organization and of Roman legions which 
had protected Mediterranean civilisation had given wa\, but 
the Church, taking its place, made possible the transference of 
power from the Roman Empire to the barbarians in die West, 
without the complete destruction of our heritage of civilisation 
bequeathed us hy Greece uud Rome. 

Less than a generation after the death of Justinian, a gifted »«■ 0 "^ 
bishop of Rome named Gregory, commonly called Gregory- the bl*b» ot 
Great, showed himself a statesman of such wisdom and ability ^ AJ) ™ 
that he firmly established the leadership of the Roman Church. 

Italy, left defenseless by Justinian's destruction of the East 
Gothic kingdom (f 1153)* ™ thereupon invaded by the Lom¬ 
bards (" Longbeards "), the least dviiued of aii the German 
barbarians, who easily took possession of the Po valley. Hie 
Lombards were divided into small and rather weak communities. 

Thus the fallen Western Empire was not followed by a powerful 
and enduring nation in Italy, and this gave to ihc bishops 0 
Rome the opportunity so well used by Gregory, to make them* 
selves the leaders of Italy- It was this great Church ruler who 
aJsa seni missionary monks to Britain, and thus esia is e 
Christianity in England two centuries after the Roman legions 


haul left it a A , j f 

The influence of the Roman Church was likew ise extended 
among the powerful Franks (i iraa) T a group of German tribes „d,to 
on the lower Rhine, 'fheir king, Clovis, accepted Christianity ^ 
not long before 300 a. d. He succeeded in welding together 
the Frankish tribes, and the kingdom he left had been staid- 
ily growing for over a century before Gregory's time. After 
Gregory's death this Frankish kingdom included a large part 
of western Europe, embracing, besides western Germany, the 
countries which we now call Holland, Belgium, and t- ranee. Ry 
the middle o( the sixth century the Frankish kings had fallen 
under the influence of a family of their own powerful i>use- 
hoid stewards called ‘'Mayors of the Palace," who at last 
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really held the ruling power, though in the name of the king. 
After 700 A- rx the Mayor of the Palace, who actually governed 
the great Frankish kingdom, was Charles Martel. I le saved Eu¬ 
rope from being overrun by the Moslems (732 JUD.)(s*e g 1 154), 
and his descendants became the greatest kings of the Franks, 
By combining with the bishop of Rome, whom we may notv 
call the Pope, the new Frankish kings gained the dominion of 
western Europe, They assisted the Pope by subduing the 
unruly Lombards in Italy and conquered a large part of 
modem Germany, besides northern Spain. Charlemagne, the 
grandson of Charles Mattel, ruled an empire consisting of 
western Germany, France, Italy, and northern Spain. He was 
the most powerful European sovereign of his time, and in 
Soo a. f>_ he was crowned by the Pope at Rome as Roman 
emperor, theoretically Supposed to succeed the line of emperors 
headed by Augustus. The emperor Charlemagne was an en¬ 
lightened ruler who desired to do all that he could for the 
education and well-being of his people. The aviation which 
he tried to spread, although it was very limited, was what was 
left of old Roman life and organisation, which had been pre* 
served largely through the influence of the Church, 

The Church had been founded in the beginning chiefly 
among the lowly and the ignorant (i 1069), It had originally 
been without higher Greek civilization, learning, and art. Grad 
ually it gained also these things, as men like Augustine arose. 
It is chiefly to the libraries of the monks in the monasteries, 
and to their practice of copying ancient literary works, that we 
owe the preservation of such Latin literature as has survived. 
To-day our oldest and most Important copies of such things as 
Virgil's ^neid 1 1 1004) are manuscripts written on parchment, 
preserved in the libraries of the Christian monks. 

Art was slow to rise among early Christians, and for a 
thousand years or more there were no Christian painters or 
sculptors to be compared with those of Greece. On the other 
hand, the need for places of assembly led to the rise of great 
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architects among the early Christiana, Influenced chiefly by 
the old business basilica, they devised noble and impressive 
assembly looms for the early congregations in the days of 
Constantine. We still call such a church a basilica, to indicate 
its form. In the basilica churches we find the outcome of that 
long architectural development of thirty-five hundred years, 
from the earliest known clerestory at the Pyramids of tri/eh 
to the Christian cathedral (Fig. ays). 

The church tower also, at first not a part of the church 
building, was a descendant of the old Babylonian temple lower „ n d in orinv 
(Fig, 573), Thus the faith of Jesus, an oriental teacher, was 
sheltered in beautiful buildings which Likewise showed their 
oriental ancestry. These Christian buildings, the church and 
its tower, like the faith they sheltered, arc a striking example 
of how the world of later Europe reached back into that early 
Orient with which we began the story of civilization, when 
Europe was still in the Stone Age. And tltat ancient Orient, 
whose civilization thus survived in the life of Europe, was yet 
to rise wire more, to dominate the Mediterranean as it had 
so often done before. To this final revival of the Orient we 
must now turn. 

Section ioi. The Final Revival of the Orient 

AND THE FORERUNNERS OF THE NATIONS OF MODERN 

Europe 

Justinian, whose reign covered the middle years of the sixth 
century a.d„ was, as we have already said, the last great ruler &*wKb 
of the Eastern Empire. His endeavors to reunite the Empire 
and to adorn his capital both proved very disastrous. He spent 
the strength of bis Empire in trying to regain the West, when 
he needed all his resources to defend himself against the New 
Persians, who assailed the eastern frontier in war after war. 

His great buildings, especially the magnificent diurch of Sarnt 
Sophia (headpiece, p. 683). required so much money that his 
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treasury was emptied and the government was bankrupt. From 
the mistakes of Justinian the Eastern Empire never recovered, 
and at fils death it entered upon an age of steady decline. 

Meantime a new invasion of barbarians was bringing in the 
Slavs, a non-German group of Indo-European peoples. They 
poured into the Balkan Peninsula to the gates of Cons tantinople 
and even down into Greece, They were soon holding the terri¬ 
tory in these regions which they still occupy* Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the Eastern Empire at Constantinoplt, although it 
was without interruption the direct descendant of the Roman 
Empire, was no longer Roman, any more than was the Empire 
of Charlemagne in the West The Eastern Empire became 
what it was in population and civilization, a mixed Creek-Slavic- 
Oriental State. 

Moreover, a vast section of the Eastern emperor's dominions 
lay tn the Orient. Of these eastern dominions a large part was 
now about to be invaded and seized by a great Semitic migra¬ 
tion tike those which we have repeatedly seen as the nomads of 
tile Arabian desert were led by Sargon or the rulers of Ham- 
murapEs line into Babylonia; or as the Hebrews swept in. fmm 
the desert and seized the towns of Palestine (f§ 135, i6G t 175, 
293;, The last and the greatest movement of the Semitic bar¬ 
barians was now about to take place. Not long aster the death 
of Justinian, there was bom in Mecca \ Fig. 373) m Arabia a 
remarkably gifted lad named Mohammed. As he grew up he 
believed, like so many Semitic teachers, dial a commanding 
voice spoke within him as he wandered In the wilderness. This 
voice within him brought him messages which he felt compelled 
to communicate to ht& people as teachings from Gad, whom he 
calL-d Allah. After much persecution and great danger to his 
life, he gathered a group of faithful followers about him, and 
when he died, in 63= A.T*,, he had established a new religion 
among the Arabs, which he had called Islam, meaning + Tecon- 
d!ialion if ; that is, reconciliation to Aliah, the sole God. The 
new believers he liad called Muslims, or p as we spell it, 
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Moslems, meaning "the reconciled" By us they are often 
called Mohammedans, after their prophet After Mohammed’s 
death the Moslem leaders gathered together his teachings, till 


then uncollected, and copied them to form a book called the 
Koran (Fig. 274), now the Bible of the Moslems. 

The Moslem leaders who inherited Mohammed’s power were 
called caliphs, a word meaning " substitute.” As rulers, they Emp^ci 
proved to be men of the greatest ability- They organized the 
untamed desert nomads, who now added a hurtling religious 





Fig. 273. A Bihu's-f-ye View df MkXA ajehj its MOQVe 

Mccea is one of the few town* In the barren Arabian peninsula. 1 for by 
far ihc great majority . f ihc Arab* live aft roving ifaephtnl* 1^1 
and not in towns- Mecca had been a sacred ffoce W betorv the if me 
of Mohammed, and ihe people had been accustomed to * ol " e there at 
Pilgrim*, to do hornet to a sacred black atnne called the k^ba. 
Mohammed did TU>t interfere with these customs, Aftcrhli death the 
Moslems built a laree court modeled on a colonnaded Greek nickel 
place ( F l E , 31 S + Mh around the Kutu- Such a structure was the ^ 
Ple.t form or a masque. Over the Kuhn they erected a ^u,Lfc shelter, 
which we see in the middle at the mowgiw court- To this place also 
Moslem believers slill come in great numbers u pHgnnw every year. 
Our sketch Shows an exaggerated representation of the procession of 
pilgrtma. In has later year* Mohammed lived at Medm*, over 2 dO miles 
north of Mecca, and the pilgrims iUo visit hss tomb there 
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zeal to the nUd courage of barbarian Arabs. This combination 
made the Arab armies of the caliphs irresistible. Within a few 
years after Mohammed's death they took Egypt and Syria from 

the feeble successors of 
Justinian at Constants 
jwplc. They thus reduced 
the Eastern Empire to 
little more than the Bal¬ 
kan Peninsula and Asia 
Minor, At the same 
time the Arabs crushed 
the empire of the New 
Persians and brought the 
Sassanian line of kings 
to an end (G40 a. d, ) f 
after it had lasted a link 
over four hundred years. 
Thus the Moslems built 
up a great oriental em¬ 
pire* with its center at 
the east end of the 
Fertile Crescent, 


FKi. 274 , A Faue of a Masl V-IUPT 
Copy of the Korak, the Bihle of 
THE MOSLEMS 


Just as the people of 
Sargon and liammurapt 
took over the city 
dv Libation which they 
found along the lower 


This writing haj descended from the an¬ 
cle nr alphabet of the rhtenkians (Fig. 
iCoh anil f like the Phfrnkiim writing, it 
h still written and read riRhL to left. The Arab writer* love to 
give it decorative flourishes. producing a handsome p^e. The rich,, 
deoOflUvc border ts a good example of Moslem art The whole page 
w as done by hand. Its such hand-written books ns Ehesc the educated 
WbeleEtui wrote out translations of the book* of the great Creek phU 
losoplseru and scientists, like Aristotle; for example, one of the moat 
Valuable of -the books of Ptolemy,, the Greek astronomer {( re 59b we 
now poises* only in U!s Arabic translation. At the lame time the 
Moslems wrote their own treatise* on algebra* astronomy, grammar* 
tod Other sciences (§ 1 J S5) i^ similar books to which the West owes much 
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Euphrates (§ 1 67), so now in ihe same region the Moslem Arabs 
of the desert took over the dty eMisatfan of the Mew Persians. 

With the ruins of Babylon look- 
I ing down upon them, the Mos¬ 

lems built their splendid capital 
frf, at Bagdad beside the New Per- 

IBw wan royal residence of Cteaiphon 

1 l (headpiece, p. 667). They built 

of course under the influence of 
5 SKIT§ the ancient structures of Egypt, 

fflSSril, Babylon, Persia, and Assyria, 

The Babyloi 


■naan temple towers 

* 1^1 or Christtan-church towers of 

k! similar character showed them 

■» k! ^ of the nrinarcts 

(I’ig. 372, 2) with which Ihey 

adorned their mosques, as the 

Moslem houses of prayer arc 

called. Here, as Sargon's people 

and as the Persians had so long 

before done, the once wander- 

Eng Arabs learned to read and 

write, and could thus put the 

Koran into writing* Here too 

they learned the business of 

,, government and became expert 

hio, jyj, IVfDORisu Mosquk _ _ , . '' 

Tower, or McnA lter, nfS pain Gncet3 Tukrs, Dius beside the 
It w« built. n« Ion* Ma« mounds of ^ oItJer 

izoq A-t>-* cnit of the mins of 

koman and West Gothic building found here by the Moor*, and 
blocks bearing Latin inscriptions are to be sf en In a number of places 
bi it* walls- The Moan erected it as the minaret of their finest mosque 
IE .Seville* Spain. After extensive alteration* at the top by Christian 
irchltcfljiv lL was Converted Into the bell tower of a Christian church. 
While Ihe Christ iaivthurch towers in the Orient wrongly influenced 
the Moslem minarets, we fee bow the reverse was the case in 
buildings of the West where Moslem minuets became church spires 
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capitals. Akkad, Babylon, and Ctcsiphon, the power and civili¬ 
zation of the Orient rose into new life again for the last time. 

Bagdad became the finest dty of the East and one of the im. Cs- 
most splendid in the world. The caliphs extended their power 
eastward to the frontiers of India. Westward the Moslems to 

pushed along the African coast of the Mediterranean, as their 
Fhosnician kindred had done before them (i 397)* ^ of Ttiuji 

Moslem overthrow of Carthage and its bishop, which now 
relieved the bishop of Rome (the Pope) of his only dangerous 
rival in the West. Only two generations after the death of 
Mohammed the Arabs crossed over from Africa into Spain 
(7 it A.n.'j, As they moved on into France they threatened to 
girdle the entire Mediterranean. At the battle of I ours 
(733 A. !>,), however, just a hundred years after the death of 
Mohammed, the Moslems were unable to crush the frankish 
army under Charles Martel (i 1144}' fhey withdrew perma¬ 
nently from France into Spain, where they established a west¬ 
ern Moslem kingdom, which we call Moorish. The magnificent 
buildings which it left behind are the most splendid in Spain 
today (Fig. *75> 

The Moorish kingdom developed a civilization far higher 1^5. Lad- 
than that of the Franks, and indeed the highest in Europe of jimim 
that age. Thus while Europe was sinking into the ignorance tnv ' l,rt ’ Tn » 
of the Middle Ages, the Moslems were the leading students 
of science, astronomy, mathematics, and grammar, rhere was 
soon much greater knowledge of these matters among the 
Moslems than in Christian Europe. Such Arabic words as 
atprfrm and our numerals, which wc received from the Arabs, 
suggest to us how much we owe to them. 

As we look out over this final world situation, wc see lying i^ 
in the middle the remnant of the Roman Empire ruled by farrriinb£Ti 
Constantinople, and bolding little more than the Balkan l enin- 0 | nMl(ni 
sula and Asia Minor5 while on one side was the lost West, Europe 
made up of the German kingdoms of the former Northern 
baiiiamns; and on the other side was the lost East, now part 
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oI the great oriental empire; of the caliphs of Bagdad, Looking 
at Europe without the East, we discover that there was at its 
western end a Mwicm oriental kingdom (the Moors), while at its 
eastern end there was a C&ritfian oriental state (Constan tinople). 
Between these lay chiefly the German Empire of Charlemagne, 
with vast masses of Slavs on the east of k T and detached 
German peoples in the outlying island of Britain, Out of 
these fragments of the Roman Empire and the newly formed 
nations of the North, the nations of modem Europe came forth. 
In France; and the two southern peninsulas A Spain and Italy, 
Latin speech survived among the people, to become French, 
Spanish, and 1t alian While in the island of Britain the German 
language spoken by the invading Angles and Saxons (S 1129)* 
mingled with much Latin and French to fonn our own English 
speech* written with Roman letters inherited front Greece, 
rlieeniria* and Egypt (Fig P i6p)c 

Thus Rume left her stamp on the peoples of Europe, still 
evident, not only in die languages they use, but also in many 
other important matters of life; and especially in bw and 
government. In Roman law t still a power in modem govern¬ 
ment, we have the great creation of Roman genius, which has 
more profoundly affected the later world than any other Roman 
institution. Another great achievement of Rome was the uni¬ 
versal spread of that international civilization brought forth bv 
Greece under contact with the Orient Rome gave to that civ¬ 
ilization the far-reaching organization which under the Greeks it 
lod lacked That organization, though completely transformed 
into oriental despotism, endured for five centuries and long 
withstood the barbarian invasions from the North, which would 
otherwise have overwhelmed the disorganized Greek world 
long before. The Roman State was the last bulwark of civiliza¬ 
tion intrenched on the Mediterranean against the Indo-European 
barbarians. Rut the bulwark, though shaken, did not fall be¬ 
cause of hostile assaults from without* It fell because of 
decay within. 
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Nor did it fall everywhere, For. as we have seen, a fragment 
of the vast Empire still survived in the East The emperors 
ruling at Constantinople traced their predecessors back in an 
unbroken line to Augustus, and they ruled as his successors. 
Founded on the site of an ancient Creek dly, lying in the midst 
of the Creek East, Constantinople had always been Creek in 
both language and civilization. But at the same time, as we 
have seen, it was largely oriental also. Notwithstanding this, it 
never wholly lost the tradition of old Greek culture. 1 -earning, 
even though of a mechanical type, never died out there, as it 
did so completely in the West; nor did art ever fall so lo\i. 
As Home declined, Constantinople became the greatest and 
most splendid city of Europe, exciting the admiration and sur¬ 
prise of all visitors from the less civilized West. lints ike last 
surviving fragment of the Empire, which by right of succession 
might stai continue to call itself Roman, lived on for a thou¬ 
sand years after the Germans had completely conquered the 
West Nor did the Germans ever gain Constantinople, but in 
1453 ihis last remnant of the Roman Empire fell into the hands 
of the Turks, who haw held it ever since. 

Section io 3 . Retrospect 

Resides the internal decay of Rome and the triumph of the 
Christian Church, the other great outstanding feature of the Last 
centuries of the Roman Empire was the incoming of the bar¬ 
barians, with the result that wliilc Mediterranean civilization 
steadily declined, it nevertheless slcrwly spread northward, espe¬ 
cially under the influence of the Church, till it transformed the 
ruder life of the North. At this point then we have returned to 
the region of western and northern Europe, where we first took 
up the career of man, and there, among the crumbling monu¬ 
ments of the Slone Age, Christian churches now began to rise- 
Rooks and rivflired government, once found only along the 
Mediterranean, reached the northern shores of Europe, where 
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grass and great forest trees were growing over the shell heaps 
of the Stone Age Norsemen (Fig. 13). What a vast sweep of 
the human career rises before our imagination as we picture the 
first church spires among the massive tombs of Stone Age man 
(Ftg no) I 

We have watched the men of Europe struggling upward 
through thousands of years of Stone Age barbarism, while 
toward the end of that struggle, civilization was arising in the 
Orient Then on the borders of the Orient we saw the Stone 
Age Europeans of the .-Egean receiving civilization from the 
Nile and thus developing a wonderful civilized world of their 
own. This remarkable -Egeari civilization, the earliest in Europe, 
was overwhelmed and destroyed by the incoming of those 
Indc^European barbarians whom we call the Greeks (5 3S0). 
Writing, art, architecture, and shipbuilding, which had arisen 
on the borders of southeastern Europe, passed away, and rivili- 
ration tn Europe perished at live hands of the Greek nomads 
from the Danube. Civilization would have been lost entirety, 
had not the Orient, where it was bom, now preserved it. South¬ 
eastern Europe, controlled by the Greeks, was therefore able to 
make another start, and from the Orient it again received writ* 
tng, art, architecture, shipbuilding, and many other things 
which make up civilization. After having thus halted civilisation 
m Europe for over a thousand years, the Greeks left behind 
their early barbarism (cf. Mg. 155), and, developing a noble and 
beautiful culture of their own, they carried civilization to the 
highest level it ever attained. Then, as the Indo-European bar¬ 
barians from the North again descended to the Mediterranean 
(Section 99), Roman organization prevented civilization from 
being destroyed for the second time. Thus enough of the 
dviEbation which the Orient and the Greeks had built up 
was preserved, so that after hog delay jt rose again in 
Europe to become what wc find it today. Such has been 
the long struggle of civilization and barbarism which we have 
been following* 
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To-day, trunking the various stages of dial long caret:r T the iiCi.^The 
stone Itst-hatchcts lie deep in the river gravels of France ■ the U t a v 
furniture of the pile Plages sleeps at the bottom of the Swiss ]££? 
lakes; the majestic pyramids and temples announcing the dawn hhmij 
of civilization rise along the Nile; the silent and deserted city- 
mounds by the Tigris and Euphrates shelter their myriads of 
day tablets; the palaces of Crete look out toward the sea they 
once ruled; the noble temples and sculptures of Greece still 
proclaim the new world oF beaut)' and freedom first revealed 
by the Greeks; die splendid Roman roads and aqueducts 
assert the supremacy and organized control of Rome; and 
the Christian churches proclaim the new ideal of human 
brotherhood. These things still reveal the fascinating trail 
along which our ancestors came, and in following that trail 
we have recovered the earliest chapters in the wonderful 
hLiman story which we cat! Ancient History. 


QUESTIONS 

Section 99, Describe the German peoples at home; in mlgm* 
xlrm and war. Describe the incoming of the West Goths and the 
results What chief movements of the barbarians look place after 
the death of Theodosius? What was the effort upon the Western 
Empire? Describe the two great barbarian Invasion* of Italy in ihe 
middle of ihe fifth ccniurv a.u, and the end of the line of emperors 
at Rome, Own be JtirtmiaiA Digest What hod happened to the 
old religions? What did Justinian do about Greek philosophy? 

Describe the division of the Church. . . r t u 

Section 100 Tdl about Augustine and his writing Describe 
the growing power of the Church at Rome. Sketch d* sttrry of the 
Franks anti ihetr alliance with ihe bUhnp of Rome. U hat elements 
of culture had the church now gained ? What forms did early church 
architecture have, and whence did they come? 

Section ioi Tell the story of Mohammed, What did hu sue- 
censors accomplish in civilization ? In conquest? describe briefly the 
world situation which resulted. How long did the Roman Empire 
last ? What influence* did It leave behind ? 
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Section 103. Where did man Lind first gain civilization P Where 
did dvilkadon first arise in Europe? What happened when die 
Greeks came in I Where was rivilizadon then preserved? Who 
carried it to its highest level? By whom was it almost destroyed for 
the second time ? What orpnkatiaq saved it for the second time ? 

PiorE,. The ac=oe below shows iu the condition nf Europe at least fifty 
yean igo, in t he Ku|> Sione A^r {ff 6-jaJ, when man began the 
lonp upward climb which carried him through all the sgea of developing and 
declining civLliaiiao which we have beta following. 
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chap, si- ORll'N^KSt, Gr/ti CmiHiMitindt /filter?, pp, 1S9- 

207, tG rant, Grin* in the A>;e if Eendn, chaps, v-vLi, •ArHoIT, 

FftoAu, chape. lV-vilL Z l M st E.RM h Crnk itommimu'uifh. 

B01 sFOHD and 5 mii.fr, chaps. vi-vil. fkiTsrORDt Jiiflnv fto?k t chap, 
icii. Fiiiten&'j lav* if AAiiiJet t /y&irgut* XtrtffAi, it'i .Stefr 

/ tf ffi& f mjgifljj. AniteiHi Atktmten Cpn*tifMtSm+ chaps, xnii- 
TSYii. tT**iipn&* MowETTh I, 93-103, 127-139, ThaLLOKi fhaJinpy* 
chaps, V and is. 

chapter XV 

Bars FORD* Jif limit /fitter?. WESTERMA?tN 1 A^aflint, chapS- 

Siv-ltY, GcH)DS?FF.Di Antwenf IVariiS* 156-169. Kimhali-Buhv, Sin- 
rim if Grttn , chap- si StlONohO^ A»teinl Ctvi/toa£hm w chap- ai^' 
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Buev, Grtttt. chap. I*. GhaStt, Ag* tf Ptrtdii, chip*, vii-a, *u B***. 

Amtitnt Fhileitpky, chap. Lii, tlTAHM-t, lihirtj tf Grai Art. chap*, 
iii. Tii, and viii, Caffs, //miff it Tkttrrttm*. chaps- viii-iil. t Most cue, 
nutorf tf PP- ^-J 9 - WAftaFTY, Stxitl Lift m Crtrtf. 

chips. vi fl, A*sott, PtritUi, chaps,, ivi-rviii, Zimmers. Gntt 

8OTSffrM and S.H1-ER, chaps. vLti-xi- BoTSFtfS D, *«W chap. 

iviLL Hutonk't Fifitltt ■- ThaLLOK, StaJinp. chip. ix. .election* 


Source* 
And mM 
•drcttoaii 


CHAPTER XVI 

BOTSTOXP, /JMfetfr //**». WBTMIIAIW. .*»<**/ Natienr. chap, 

*vi. Goonsrttu, isnnr' WW* PP *74-iW Kimpal^Bi ey, U«- 
Grtrtt. chips, XU and liv. Burt. Gnta, chips. x-*i. Allcfost, 

Stilt, dtAHT, Ap of BrticU,. chip. *L Abbott, Pirit.ti. chips, 
ntv-xv, *F£KGUSaS t Grtt* Lec! - ri * Vr'mMJT, 

Arim in ifM***. ZmMB*M t 

Bothoip and S 1 HLU 4 chap, Vf. Br»h», *"» “ ka f ■ 

^- 13 , FlINOs Sirurtf /hv^ chap viL /Brim* 1 ' £*« */ 

JWfftF, J^Wcr. nm<yJida (Jm»lTT>, Sc1«t!c,M. Tbaiuw, jW- 
iir^, chaps, t-siia 

CHAPTER XVIT 

BdTSFOlD. !{<ttn,h Hilt try. W»*»*rA*tC f AntUnt XetitH*. chap A- Historic 
xvitr PP «►='* K.-.A^Bvav, 

<*!.// ffw, chaps. ir-sviL AllcsoFT, ffirttry *f Gtm*. W-JW »-<r. 

Buev, chaps, nii-iiv. AllceoFT, AVg*. Caffs, /A™^ it 

Ventrit*,. pp- 1^335. tSAtfEPV. 

boKTOIP.^, Chaps. *«U-x»U. t a .<^W, IV. 

71,: Apiifovt | DjWltVNSS* E$aminanJ<u- ffufortki Lnrf 

Fthpifci and Ttmtlttn. ThAUAJ*, fttsdingi. chips, liil-nv. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

BoTSFfiiD. Mtlltrtk Ifititry. WESTBWMN*, AncitXf .VatftMt, pp. A. Hiiioma 
103-193, GuoDSPitn, Antitni Itor/A, pp. [S4-1S9. si5-aio, 

Gnat t see Ifldeij. AUXKOFT. ffirttty tf Gnat. 404-162 AC, chap. %i. 

Caf n,HtMtr it Ti^ntu,. chips- xv-ith- Matiaffy, Sahi Life x* 

<7«AV. chip*, viflf. Bess, Aw*! JUi/atf*?. chips >y-vL KeisacH. 

SSttr tf Art. pp. S*- 5 «. »T* MouaoB, HUftij tf &“***’?? 

59-75. Tasssei, Grili Art. chip. t*. FERCVSOJf, Gnti Imfmttom. 
iMt, TEL f TaVLOH. /TjJ'tf. * MAirman, ArbUdk, 


B. Source* 

and i 
Kltnioai 


A. Hisierit* 


B. Sauras 
and source 
■elrttian* 


A, HtJioriu 


ff. S0UH€l 
and wijks 
KlCtTIDRi 


d- liLftonci 


724 Ancient Time,i 

BoTSFOMb ;wid 5 m lei, chips, xn-XT* Fling, J5Sw* + chap 

viLL. Twallon, fimJ/ngiy pp. 5 s 3-51 & 532-558. Xawp&m'j Et&n&mks 
fDAKYNS). PCtrir** Apoiagy, Selections freon £artpidts in tAppLETON fc 
Greek ;w, , and in tGfltDwiN SMITH, tytrimmt vf GrrtJk Thqnfy. 
A nitepAanei 1 j5>>t/j (Fbm in E Very tnan'sj. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Sots ford. Hethnk /filter?. \Y FSTEEM AN S + Antitnt AcAVurj. pp. 
I & 7 -T 93 snd chap. IJ3L GoOtffiTEED, Antitnt fVffrid, pp. *20-147. 
KlMBALL-BuiY, Sittdtnto* tinws T chaps, irth-xx, Allcegft* Jfittet? 
*f 3&*-3*3 AC Bojtir, Girit£ v chap*. xvi-ivLiL THwaKtM, 

Antunt £ati, pp. 1 86-2 1 7* FerguhoV, /mpmaftm, Lki. IV. 

CaP^ HtmtrU Tktrcfitui^ chap. xiv, fCuiTfcls, tfOMftniam Empire. 
1 VVn eeUi, AUxundfr, 

Edtsfoeh and SdileRh chap, xvi passim. BoTSFCiato, Bv*i Y 

Chaps. jliIt-kiv. fiuimk i ZAwj /W** 4 AUxZmdtr* 

1 Aman*i Anafaiii (selections). Jt-yrlN, f/iitery. Bit. IX (Bohn). Zfc- 
mijfimtf* Ctvtm anJ 7 *W FAitippk, Thallu-N, tfcdifrWjip chap. it. 
Davis, I. chap, it 

CHAPTER XX 

Htllmh Hiitery. Wester mask, A*titrti Mfrm 9 chap. 
I*. GooDsrixn, Amitnt Iffrri/, pp, 248-256, 258-269. ^aedno, 
A r cw CAapton itt Greek Jfiitory, chap. Hr. FtlcuK5N + £s™f fmptrteliim 
L^Cti V-\ II. 1 -SinJCKGUfix;?i h Greek ffiiterr T pp . 235-3I0. CjAeknidge, 
CpHitituitertat chap. vU. M a HATTY, /if Greek 

Hitter?, chap- i*. t Ma h a fft, Pwgreif v f fM/extem, Lecta. II^IV, 
m GrrtA Lift an 4 Tkexpkt l chaps. m-T, kvL 

JL'BTIJf, flliteral B It. IX. Hutarxh'iLivest*f AmtUM, ^Wrirruj, Pyrrkur^ 
Agti, CtetmtHfi, Eumexet. FUffG, 5 «w Av* F chip. jdE t/W/JW 
ffittenw. Shucjeiuhsh. Selections, especially on l he AchKEIt League. 

CHAPTER XXF 

Eotsfoid, Jfttfmb History, WxxTwmM*im t Ancient Hkiteni, chaps. 
ixiHixii. GcKi DSPKrn, Axctent JVerfd, pp. 156-26-, 265-267. tf 0GAKT1I P 
Amtimf E*A r pp. liS-451. MaHaffY, Alexander^ Empire^ chaps. jd*V 
^ ifciii; Pntgrrtt ef HtEennm, Lent. V; Cw/ Lift and TAtxpJif 
chaps, i-ii, Yi-xv. MO*fcOB+ ffiitefy *f FJxeXite} i, pp. 73-78. fTWOtM, 
/ht7c in Antitni AfAtm, chap. Lt TiftHetL, M chap, 1, CaI'FI 
Firmer to Httvrritwt, chap. ivjiL 
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BoTSTcmr m& Siku:r< chap*- xvUxije. Blits fur d. $wrzt ImZ. 
chaps. Htrf-urfL fOAVLS* JUMm^ I„ chap. a. 

CHAPTER XXII 

BfiTSYuftO, History cf chaps, i-iv, WesteamaSV, Antitxi 

sYitfilw, Chaps, ism-iiv. Gu-OJJSPEEDp Attaint itrorif pp. .'76-3:5, 
331-34^ t HiutasTj SAfift Hi aory of Romt f chap*. i-vil tFowttx* 
Rom, pp. 7-54, It Myers, Item** chap. x. Ml>sso + &mrtt of Civitk*- 
|jj?H h chaps, axi-icxn, JUdv-XXY. JotffeS, Ota/iiM/irrf /n Rom^x /littery, 
pp, l-i 2. tHlITLAUD, SAort HtUorj pf tAf Rohixh Rtfubifi, pp. I -Si. 
tlti>w and Leigh, Mutely ./ Afcwj*. pp. 1-131. W ill ham, Guthn*i f 
pp, 45-67. t f AbIiOTT, Roma* Pol J J 1 J C 4 / /x t t it n hotti , c h ap_ i v . fC ARTE it, 
RkligifiN of Xttma* *FslvNK p Rpttiax fxtfrnafim+ 

Bi -TspoRjj, *?/ ^ii/ f chaps. My s Book* chaps. xabr-KXS L 

M L'N iLt:i, n - jf iil^ + chaps. L* ki f iv, and Y-. Fiutnick's £.t Wj ^ Abmu/* i, 

t jwj 7 /uj. Davis, i iWi ^ + 1 Ii pp- T-4C. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

BOfiFoR 0 , Ifiitory of AIwr, chap. V. WtStHt m as V h A mitt* l Ahtion^ 
pp. 275-476* 379-3S4. GoonsPKEQ, Axcxrxt \Vi?vU t pp. 3:6-331, 343- 
346, Bryast, Skfrt Histo/j, pp. 67-74, FiHtfUWt jftw, pp + 5S-Sj- 
I] UTLAMS, //^rpp t pp. Ei—9?, tLrWEl.t, StuJfMt'i Aiwr^pp. ii 3 - 

2 ;^ ■Grientdge, AVwa-jb i^ P chap, vii* How and Leech, 

Romo* pp. 131-I4S. fSHtYiL CprtHogt and tkt C<nih*p*iam. Eras k + 

Rom ox /mftrioltsm. 

IkiTCFofep, Story ef A>r*rr. pp. 101-104; Sourrt fli*-'k r chap, rxxii 

Mu sho, Sounr J&KfJb, chap, ill, DaYIS* $oun* ReoJingi, IK. pp. 41 -50, 

CHAPTER XXIV 

'Hi iT5F£ >rn ffliiort cflfrmr, chap. v. WESTEKMA Ky s Axtitni Msfioiu, 
chaps- mi-i 3 Evu. Gwi^PFfi^ Amdtttt World* pp. 34^" 354 - ^ r itfLI *+ 
R mti pp. S4-110. Bitajit, Short Hiaory , pp. 73-"*) ehapa. iic-jeI. 
How and LilO^pp. 169*344. LiisPFi.Li A^^.pp. 2 S 6 "I w ’ # HaYHI* 

RtpxMinm AW, pp. 1 56-274. IlllTLAsr?, /filter?, pp flS-MS" 

•MitRess, //iWfifAW. pRASKp AVjw^ju A«r/WiAr/Pf- 

Botsfor r&. JSGhj* */ Afcflrs. pp. 104-1 -4 J *£»«* chap. raiiL 

Mc?sro. Spnrrf Book, chap, vi Davis, Rta 4 i»gi r II, chap. ilL 

f\ 'Miut. I, $6-621 It I, 49-S& f Isty* Axi, 3 i-jS. /Ya /an AV Xrnra 

/Wii/j ind 


tf. ^ourcn 

arid i^ijfcc 
MLlueikiftA 


Am lliitod« 


P, SrKiTOC* 
and Hjurcv 

&ek\MlUIL!. 


As lliitofiti 


B. 5 mces 
and M.iurrf 
IclHtHRI 


/f. Histoiics 


Pr ?oti.rcC 4 
and vr^iftre 
ad^uneu 


Andtrtr Times 


, 4 , Etfttorict 


B. Ffcura* 
and louttc 


A . Hatotiti 


B. Swm 

and tGUTTC 
telOTiuTM 


d. MiKOiics 
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CHAPTER XXV 

BotsfqkI}. HuUny a/&tm* , pp. nG-i$& Westmmasfk, * 

chap*. mei-xL GcK>bSffi£J>, storamt JfWdZ pp, 354-363* 

365-392. Bkya^t, Nutpryy chap*. xiw»v, FuwlilK. A J i>m/ fc 

pp. 110-135. lllASOir, Remit rjg-fi &'** chap, i lAtLcaurr and 

M A54-1 It, jAjTi^I/, IT. (, chapl. I-llT* t DjVVTS, Inj/tUiUt $/ Wfi\U\ 

in Imptrini chap. u. A U Linn , Taman /WWka/ 

chap. v. O e zt.s 1 m x, rifrMjrt ttihUt Lrfr* chap, uus ; Reman Hht*rf* 

VoL 1 , cb sip. L *D nrr, Litem*? //isten? #f /temt, pp. 92-1 17. Fh c. 

11a H, Oufimfi, pp. I49-I9S. llEETLANDt Sketi /filter?, pp. 
tA bbott, $avi*t? and /idilia in Anefinl J&mt, pp. 22-40. 

BursrofcD. JGfdr)f el/ pp. 125-126 and chap. v \; A^nrcy 

chaps, fkxiy^ixxv. Davis, ,S+ii*iv Trading II, pp. 35-104. MtfNBQ. 
Stntxe chaps, vii and ail, fihrf ¥ axxi*, 1-8; alv, 10-12. IVt 4 /a*vAU 
Zrrff / CJ/d tkt Ctm#r t T 7 amimhti w sEmitiui /irn/irj. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

BorsrORH, //uteri' *f Remt* Chapa. yii-tIiL \VE 5 T^WNt Atufimi 
A m a£ieMi> chaps, mi-***It and pp. 379-3S2. tiuDtiipttp, 
ff&r/Z pp, 392-438, Bryant, Hutery, cflftpft, XY-Xxvi. FOwlER, 

JfVw + pp. 136-1S6. Hfitusi}. S&erf Huter?^ pp. 249-512. t Abbott, 
CrmMsn Pt*pU &f AxeUnt Ai mt, pp, 2JJ-2S4 Pelham, dWAwr/, 
pp. 201 - 253 , 3 ^ 69 . AnJcnr, /'pwiTfl /« j SituSian T r chaps. 

vi-Tii How and Eeegh, Tenti, pp. 331 —55 1- t P RF.STON and DunnK, 
Milr Zi/jr #/ *Ay chap, y + t ALt,c*OFr+ 7 ^-j/ t. c, 

Fba*K+ Aftjwm* /jn/mj/i';*, *Joti£% Gntpanfat te T^mm /fitter?. 

BoTSF< 3 i.t^ Star? fif AW, chaps. yj$-?UI ; ^ne jEwJ, chaps. nn E- 
aaivU- WdJfaci, j 3 mA + pp. iSo^iSj and chap. vuL Davis, &rum 

J&aJin jt, 11 + pp. 105-162, /VwftwIV ZiHr ef Tib trim and be tat tin n> 
flui. h-J/uft'mJp Chri/irii Tempi?* Ctcere* ftmnr M Strtoritu. t C^emTi 

Gatfii IVar, 1,42-47. SitVujft Jn^urikint War (Bobo), 

CHAPTER XXVII 

Botsforc*. IfuU*y ef Tamt* pp. 204-232. WksteruaIV??, A*tie*/ 
ffls&Mt, pp, 382-403. FoWLlBi AV-JifY, pp. 187-211. GooP5FCFP p Jn- 
fiint Werldt pp, 428-451, m Joses, Tern an frnpiffi ehapj, i-EIL fBuftV + 
Slttifittfi Aetna *r Emfinr, chaps, i-iii, Ap^qtt, Temuri Tbhtkai Inrii* 
httiemt* chap. liL Davis, Infiumu *f ffWM, chap, YeL PtLllAH. Qvi- 
tintu pp. 357-5^- "Firth, Au^uitsu. tFov.XEl, 1 fitter? ef Asm am 
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lltmtuf r, Hk- II- tf M ACKASI.. Raman /.tirni/HJV, Bfc. Tl, chaps. L-t. 
flUCKER, Lift Jri tile AV-JiWrlff HPrrLj\ chap. V. 

BuTSFORU, i H / jfomt, duph uc-a ; Juwrv itai, chaps kkkvLU- 

XXXUE. Ml’NKO, Start* M, chaps- lx and at DaVIS* Xnrra jfraJ'jWfj. 
pp, 163-196. IL&lSc;, M^ttiftitti tf Latin Liitraiutt (se lectio ha.); 
f Tkt Dttdi tf Attfutfut (Fairley's Iran*!,!("ton in (he Antuyhvutid 
^1/ Rtprints), Voi V p No. | T SHtfNii'MS* Lttvt tf fit 
Cman (selections). t Tm tivi* Anma/i, XV, 3 &- 45 > 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

BoT^KOJtD, Hiitory tf R*mt t pp. i^-i 66 , West£R«aW, Amtitxi 
Jftttiani, pp. 4*3-435* Fowler, Afruj, PP 211-25!’ CooDSPfcEbv , 4 ^ 
flW pp. 451-4S2 - PeI.HAX, Oui/iutt, pp- 5^9-54! RtlNACJL 

jftrry <yVfrf + pp. 73-3 3, 1P £LUSOiS, dfowar* Zy> I* /Kp'wfV Tfinj-, chap, li, 

*MAU and K.EL&EY t chap, vij-¥Ui+ asi-aait. ahi-alvih, Ivi-lilL 

Tucker* tfcmjxm Lift, chaps- i-iii, Mur-xii- GrhfjS IIjGE, Ai mam AMte 
Lift , chap. sL * l [ARDYr /is A'JWJM y/r/A-nr, fieri** {, chaps, i-y, 

Jones, Raman fjmpirx, chaps- iv-vL Davis, In/tefnvt of fffcs/fJ v chaps. 
iil-vL BurV* ££*dtttii' RtimtM £m/int. -Cumon*. Qrbntot ftf^itnt in 
Rpmau AjBWfJPf (an epoch-making work), 

BofSiFoB.D, SU'ty if Atrntr chap. *ij Stunt Back, chap. ll DaVJs* 
Seunt 196-287, Mirstfcti, Stunt pp. 162-171,176- 

179. LttUn tfFUny (FlATH). New Testament, The Acts. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

BiyTsFOID, Hittorf of Rtmt, chap, ail. WKSTRKMANffp Annin l 
A r itJ*ms , chaps. CcwiDSFEED. pp. 483-5*1^ JOKW, 

Rtman £«//«, chaps, vii-n. Oman, Ryianfinr Empire, chap, it 
A P MOTT, Rtmtf k Afititni /nj/^/w«j, chap. id. RIGHT* Atwym 
and ZtM^ia, chaps. SvrcifOlHis. Annnrt OrUkette*. pp- 33 ’- 

346. Pavia, GteCifrf Hittery* pp- 130-183, PELHAM. Outturn, pp, 
577-5S6- iCuriSr St- fttvmt. Jones. Omfanitm to Rams* /fitter ?. r 
•CoTTERfLL. AtedirtMt fiafr* PP 21-54- Davis, frr/ur*te tf IVtvttk, 
Chap, vlifi- *U HL.HO RN, CuMjritf pf ClriitinUrtf teitA Ifta&mitm, 

PP _ 

BoTSFomth Stunt &»*, chaps, ili-alii!. *bt. Davis, Smrr* Rr*di*&< 

IK PP . ; 37 - 33 o. Mi nro. Spvm &w*. pp. r-i -!?4 tlowwsos. Rtad 
ftjf^f in EunrpteU History* V*l. h PR- M-* 7 - ^ HpUtin ifatom 
(J^nntyivatfia Thmttattenx and Rtfnmii}* 
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7-8 Anci&tf Times 

CHAPTER XXX 

BoTsroKD,, ffixtary af R?me, chaps. xUi-xtv. We$ti&mann t Amitni 
A^Wi + Chapa, itu-xlv. GoOMPlED, scrawl pp, 50^-521* 

1 Qma.v. Zh i tHltHf Emftrp, chaps, il't, vi g ht F xl-jcU. CoTTEfl ILL, McdkvaJ 
^*7. PP' 5 5 - Ist >i Sjp I? 4 r 105, 151183, t IIOBGKI ?* p j^JTj.rfr p/ 
pp 55-72. 134-203. fH. W. c, Davis, 
chap. L Reisach, 4/ /frf, pp. H4-91. Jones, AW* 

pp. 410-446. "IIUTTO Ptf* t'jiw hA ah*/ tkr /Safii^Tiartti chaps. jy-i, 
•Lmkhto^ /ntrvdutikH ^ tet M/Jd/t Ag/s. *Mohey f Outline vf 
AfrjUJf /jot. 

BdTiFoiD, Smm Art, chaps, jcfir-xlvi Davis, Jbfrrt.- II, 

chaps. i-it- t Roe iNfioy. AWm^i i* £*hiQta?Ni /fiifory ¥ VpL !. pp. 

1 >-2 ?, 97-too and chaps, iii-vt. h Germanic G*zai>t Ga/Hc IV 

' I, pp- 2 [ t f.ugippui* Lift tf St. Sttfrinuj (Kobinsgx), Jprtfantf 
(HlTOWjt EHgii$h CernspenJaut a f £ L Bvnifatr 

{Kvu%). J 


ADDITIONAL WORKS OF REFERENCE ON THE GREEK 
AND HELLENISTIC AGE* TOPICALLY ARRANGED 

The histories of Greece by Grate, Carting IloJm, Abbott tF slee- 
St A N, Stviy of Sitkr j ■ Ifiit&ry $f Ftdtml Gpvmrmtnt. *Dt:s EKER+ Rattz 
*/#*»- •FtwtrscN, mi*ni*ik Athene -IttVAH, /fan ef &bmmu 
•KaWLLMw-s, Arr/riu. *H<Marti Philipp A *4 AUxandfr. ■ LkjDf.it, 

*! iMUNDY, iTJf^ /if /frjforwy fff All Agt* *tAiN f 

t^HAhiu tT illyajid. *MAiiAHry F 5>/-y*r j# 

^ ftw* JM. ' 

*(i[UtElT, Gretk CAnshiutiAHiii Antiqui/m. •['HILLIp^.s, In Urns* 

****** Lastf and Ctfitem af Ansimt Gnr t ahJ Rjnft- tCALHCHJH, 

Af^ntun Omit im fWHki W -Tap, InffmaikH#! Ar/itm- 

tnm Awm^t tte Gmfrt *WHiflLt¥ i Gw* <HjgmkU*. t Hammond* 
/Stiitimf Jrnthtufwmi a/ iki Ah Amt G*rt*i 
" t G L* LI CK. Lift a/ thr Ant/tmi GnrtAj, »Gu K l and Ko H EX. Lift aftkt 
Gr “ k * a * d tG A a E >%ER h M Jjcs*rfj Fmi/mlt* 

tllLL-LM- fr, Iffwt Lift <rf ft I# Antinti Gm £ J+ IDavi^ W /W «* 
•Davidson £Ju*ari** vfrAr Gm* fttpU. -Maiiaffy, 

fTej-r ^-jrv (Jntii f&r Mcdtm CnriiusJiim / *BaLL, ilLirf 

/Jiitvnr <y JAnAtmafirt. Gntk Mmlty *Waii \ tt* Amdmt 

r DoNALUso^, S^mam; k*r F^ki^n *nd Infiumtt in Gmt* 

*nd font. » Apr AH Aits, Grttk Drtiu 
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'FAlNtlU Higher Asptrts (/ Gettk Keligieu. F»ur Stages 

j* Greek Ktligie*. •HaRUW*. StUgi** vf Aaeimt Greece. ‘Adam, 
Migiaus rear hen *f Greet*. -1UU.WAY. Greek *^1*- 

USK , Mvihahry afthi Greek, asst »■*■* tBwuWCH. 4g*V 
•i! A k US E R, Ancient Aiken,; ■ HaxLiaek ef Greek Seulfturv. 1 p " u. l. t R 
„d UhjvlKr, Gn* AnkvoUgy, fRlCHtfliBOS, HkM* Day, ,n 
Green. *ScHRTtum, Allot ef Cteuekai Anlifuiliit (illustrated), 

tFoWLUt, Anoint Greet literatim, tCinis«\ Creel literature. 

11 ivwts,GmiLiterature. • Mackau, Letturvv* Greet FVstry. 

Greet Literature \ •Clot, leal Greet Fleeter; 'AMe Orator,. 'LasC, 
Ihmer and the Spit. *Mu*Ka¥. Site •/the CreetFgs. 'StuUI.TOS, 
Aneimt Clanked Drama. ‘fUlOH, Altie Theatre ttiUXT '.Brief Unto*? 
erf Greek Fk i letter fky. 1 Mayor. Sketch ef Anoint Pkifoefiy. S AS D YS. 

Gbjtttai Gntk Snkfimk#- iT1 

There is no cheap dictionary of classical antiquities. tflAiPE*. 
DkttoMtrt ef Oeutietd Literature and Aa/iquitm. 'WitlHLFV. Cent, 
fetnlam to Greet Stmfin. *KaLL, CenefamUn to CM„ieal Te*b. •***“■ 
Ancieret Geography, fS h EPJrt i U. Aline ef Arte,rut l tutor,-. The flew 
series Of Sdualmap* of the orient world by 1 MURRAY a* very 
valuable. TPuTOW.lt, Sskuloilu, ISlWUS. SckuMt**, A new settee 
of Classroom will map* for ancient history (edited by tBRKMTTRD S 
Hirra) is being published hy the flenoyer Geppert Lom^ny, Lhtrago. 

I MlCHAEirs, A Century ef Anh^hgkol Ahwmt. •Scitucti arpt, 
Scklim***’, Extereretiemi. UlURRt'WS, Outwent, ,n Crete. M 'SH>. 
The palate, ef Crete. *G*RSTASO, Asia Miner, 1 1 HaWES, ( rtit the 

Fdrrmnamtf ffrtW- . , , 

The Underwood k Underwood series of Stereoscopic photographs 0 

Greece and its monuments {edited by R.*tA Cm* 

Sttneteeft (t» views with guidebook and waps)- * (l0T - 

is also printed on the back of each view See remwts aW-(-• - 

1 (A selection of fifteen of the most useful view* comprises 1. ot, , S, 

sip JSi 39< ki. 4& M- & z > 6, f* 71' ® 8 ’ i?t ^ 
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.F, skylit 1 (CAMP6ELL, ver«). Alsstu, (EasTiy SRTTU). Afutofharist 
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{Freese), (Fkakr:*), TW^r {Myers), I'L'fr (Jo Urn)* 

JUterxA (CLi n't-u; selected Ls. tu by Perrin). Htfyhiui (SlUTCK- 
xutuiii), SimM* (Hamilton and Fauldnss). Tftngptibfe (Jowwm 

CkAWiEV), (Da^YKS). 

ADDITIONAL WORKS QF REFERENCE ON THE 
ROMAN AGE, TOPICALLY ARRANGED 

For a defied cHlicbm ef lb* iradiEion about earliest Rota* <p a 4 p 7p 
note), mc tlHNF, Ilhterr of Mm<< Ocher more e*<ended and valuable 
HbloriM art those of Mumm^n, Holland, Dumy, l^ng, Ferre ro, 
tferivdb, Gibbon*. Sc*aim *Mum usex, /taafem,. ‘BusseLL,/ tonm 
Jiwfim Ocher s pedal worL.-i are ■Dobor* •How. //ja- 

n M £?« jJ tfh r. 1 St kacIIAN- Oil VI DEON* C«™. ] Bo Jg&lKB* 

£Vt '^™ *“ *"><«*■ fFcrWixp, CVara. yif/iw OitfA 

* l h *LM CiWQM/fit u/ Cnu A * SnUCK N l: r* - if. i ter, * T,\Jt- 

VKE, Ti&friui. * D A EC.] NO-CioUL D, ^ &mi», t CAPES, 

* Vl rtT 5 i» h J/ffiW. Attntfim. * LI XV A S T fc Antonina i ftm. 
*0 REfiO (it H a i l- JJ. Jiatlriax. *11 ts n f. rsh i n, ///> iWl ./ Print fait A f /,**► 

Aiwjtror Aim?. 'llurttitfs, AU&Sndtr *w™^ *HaY, Ihh^atm. 
*FliXlf + C&Hstamtim** tCum ^RmssiER. Vita** ^/nnf* 

dBoUCKIElEp / jy 1 / tit Rama* A/ri..: - ‘'A'L.jnaJi 

■ C Lov Ek, Z{/Y rfutV jL/jVtj tn tJi£ phnrfk C t H f itry* 

t T A YLU R F CwiiitviMiwf BMtf fWiilx-xii tihtenr «/ Alw A * * E atti sOL V, 

fmptim r Civil Srnw. ■ Lt*.» rstu h d, *An>oi-D l 

Pmuatial AJwwiitmfrttu - RtlD h Munk£^i/ifm eftkr foma* 
A mfii nr. * <! i, n k n it is ;k ? PriH frfurt m OrW, Tim*- * 3 [ A l-L n r . 

Ai /l'i-i*F oWLFS f &;,*'* **/ f&i Grtdt j ja/ 

t Bryce, ZS t surf Rrithk Rmpim. 

•PiLini ^ /fan/ijiT; */>pTju,t S-virfy 

r> Vlr Zfl// tViryj^ .y ^ t HKE:i£ti p +& V cK- 

LAND ' A ‘ WJ "•/ ^ J tlNGE, dSviVfydr iiJv^jilr CVwn. 

t Joll VStu s* V '■ . ure / /e ,/ /Af /."v WJY I. *| s-c R,.t Ai, fAitey ./ AV, ir v -r, 

^FpiiEijj.Ai-NOKK^ ViV/MdA Zy? J/hflif.-ri, lCsEL'Rqit p /_yV 

#«i iht Days ef atm. *OMv>:n, tfemnn to*n&mk tcmMiw*. Ifomjn 

farm Manugrntti ii.. by h ViiyinLa fAimi:r i F airfax 3 lARJtlh. in). 

■CABTIf.h, AV/r^j’iH r /p/d jf AttfffWf jfrr m f m fl Fl)WLEB 1 Rrltjfidus Ex- 

A™" ^ ^ tGRApVGUp IfW// tf/Mr 

tGL'F^U kk, AMj #f timer ? Mi'BM V, 

*Gi,i.ver p CwflWf ef * Fisher. /Winnht^ if Cknitinmiv. 

•Matl ie, OrpinKlium f iht £*rfy CMmiteM OkttnXfT.' *Cuwont; 
Myiitriej tf Mi thru. 
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jfftf/ i$grapky 

*E- K, Banker, Jfarfrf JitrruUrttntn. *T. B- Flatxis, 
an4 Jfemtmrufi #f jfMtifHt KJ r Hu ELSE h\ TAi A'emat* Fantm, 

*H. E. WALTfeKiifc Jr? *f tbi /kiUTfan i. *R. UvcUM, A'uitti jjtl/ 

ifAmitnt Rvmr\ aW CArrjrijwv' /^nu. - J. FiJttf Uss^oN, 

IltlUrry *f AtthiUctvrr. t RAMSAY and Laxclani* Afattuj/ */ JfriWtfri 

1 1 j . W . Mack a IL, /.iJiift fJifmfn #r+ * U wti % C/ajj^h/ £a/rW 
/are. *C* T* C&UTWU4-I Hiitvry vf firman i/W/wnr. •Teuftejl .'in J 

S C3J WA H fc, //r j /c-- nr v if Ataman / itffitti* *T* 9 W, Si I. LA 1 P Affli/fl j J 5 V/j ■■/ 
^vl/rVj * /Wj if/" ^jr A r y. Ml, V. An Null i r 

Stvtiiim. Set works on an c lctiE phdosophy under Gieete* 

1 Micai a fcc.Ld, A Ctft titty ,y AtrAir&tegiwf *Mau and 

KllJSVt fktrtfirif, tit L*ft unit Art. Barker, fix rtf A I/rrvw/anrwm. 
"Fit ett, and Ersnw Agfi in ffafy, La NCI AM, AWrj an J Jlkcjzj- 

tieni f An*it tt £ Ajtwj t. 

Tht Underwood i Underwood series of stereoscopic photograph^ ot 
Rome and Italy [edited by ELLISON and EisHfcat), /tefy tbrmgk tk* 
$f£rxvtf#fr ( ido eiew^ with explanatory volyme and set of maps}- See 
above, p. viic. t<A selection ol the most useful fsfi^en v]i?w* comp rises 
Nos. 21 * zj. 25 , 27 * JO, 33 , J 4 , 4 J, 45 , 46 , 47 , 5 S P Co, 6 ;, g-l.J 

ROMAN AUTHORS AND OTHER SOURCES FOR 
ROMAN HISTORY IN TRANSLATION 

Ammiaavf Aftirilimm (Bohn .Ed_) r Appidri (White), C^pr {-Bohn 
Ed.). Cm fitters* * L £ 4 tften { IToiXS K IN ) r ( V.nm'j Ltftffi (S » lh:k ml ■ v, c, 1 e j ■ 
ffpxii (Bohn Ed. 1. JJn- L\rti r.'f ■ i, Foster or C\ r f:v) Eh^aP uj ' ■ST- 
JtarT v^a'« U j 4 Ri - JU W % i iUrd^i { MAITIN j LoN SI ? A 1.1 :=i ml 1, 7, K , W EC ^;- 
HA4l). (MlFKOW). fpsfpklti (WlllSTOV). Jlix!iN r Xep6i r nnd 

(tiohn Ed.).y«wHdr/(Girri<RM>. an ; Briiqiibh), 

/ flcrr/x w i (Mtr s k u ) . i(/jnwj .Jw reiim { R? w DALI, or l.o>r,) . \[enu rr.-rpa- 
/WJW ^n> ?nT RM/ n (Fa I a LEV), OiW (Relkv). /Y^v'r LtiUn (Fieth). 
P*jptfiiui (MtioRr), Si\Uii.\ t, with Ain fid u and (Bohn Kcj.’i. 

(FaLCOSFH). Su/UrriiiM (Foft pUfTtlt). Tat it US (CHURCH UmJ 
BHOPHivti). t 'irgii (BkVCR \ CfcA.v k) p 
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F-plnu. 517 

Eratosthenes lor a tooths nta}, 
459, 469, 471 f. 

Ere chshe urn (fl rek tbS"tltn|, 367, 
407 

E re'iri I, 324 
l : .r R9 iTmoa, 297 
Eskimos (esTct Hlfts), ti 
Etruscan* (G tnuf*kfl.nz), 488^ 

4?5 ff- 

ELUenetus (&g J nf! tus). 381 


Euboea 4 ft &tfg) T 324 
Euclid WUIfh 469 
Eupatrids (g pat ridz}, 284 
Euripides (9 rJpl d**j, 372 £. 400, 
406 

Europe t&'rnpb 3ff_, 221 If. 


Fall! us* 340 

Fabrjtiui [f 1 briahl mb 494 
Fertile Crescent* tot 
Feudal Age Ln Enpt, 74 ff. ; tombs 
of h 76; administration int 79; 
commerce of. 79; decline of. 
80 

Fire-making. ^ 5 
Fjf rtn'iw. 539. S7 5f. 

Fiii vi an emperors, 6:7 
Flint implements, ioh 
Forum, 495 , <309 

Franks 69 i t 701 


Cains Gracchus (gUfyuft grak'Lisb 

G^ufs (gfilTfllilH. 449 

G3 le'ritis, 6 S 6 

Gallic invasion of the EasE H 449 
Card (jgiir) River* 646 
Gaul fgit). $83 ff, 

Gelon <jfriffn> T 3J3 
German barbarians, 579, 621S* 

<*64, 674, 682, 6SS ff. 

Gffri men* 127 

Gizch Ige^}, pyramids of. 49 ff. 

Gladiators* qfi.[ 

Glass-making in Egypt, 64 f. 
Gortym ig&r fJ'taSJ, 304 
Goths, 691, 695 
Gracchi tijrafc'lK 5"dff r 
Granicut fgffl hl'ktm), 430 
Great Mother, 414 
Greek architecture and sculpture, 
310 ff.. 406 ff, 

Greek colonies, 287 ff. 

Greek commerce, 287* 295 ff. 
Greek education, 308 
Greek games* 290 307 f. 

Greek genius. 433 
Greek gods. 278 If. 

Greek language* spread o|* 453 
Greek literature, 203, ait 
Greek music, 308 L 
Greek painting* 314 f, 406 ff* 
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Grwk religion, 276 IT-. 315. ^So- 
Greek «tmfcw* 359 L. 419 
Greek slaves, 29s 
Greek theater. 371. 374 
Creek vaaet, 314 
Greek*, 21 ?+ 230* 254 ff + : weisl 
imtitulioEis of, 2M; king* of t 
2fo. 2-tbti; agriculture of, 28*; 
supremacy of. 344 ff-; In Italy* 

49 ° _ ^ 

Gregory (greg'flrt), 70* 

Guinea, (gjnlh 4?G 5 2 S 
Gylippus iji Ifp'tti}, 3S7 

1Iadea. 3T5 

I Ifi'dri m, 6jd ff„ 636, 650 
LUmikar Barca (h* mstTflir 

barikaj .534 

llammuraju {ham mb riTpG}* t 2&n.; 

code of* 130 ff. 

Hannibal {hnn'i bgl). 535 ff* 

Hlr mo r di U*. 306* 313 
Ha*dnjbat (basilrh balk 543 f- 
Hauhep^ut (hiii shesTs&t). S3 f. 
Hebrew (U&H?ro) civilization, 201 f. 
Hebrew kingdom. 200 IT-; divide^ 
206 If,; deni ruction of. 210 ff, 
Hebrew Eiceritnte, ZoS, 216 
Hebrew religion. 214 
Hebrew wrising. 209 
Hebrews, 144 f * 197 f-i exile nt 
213 £.; religion of. 214; te¬ 
nured. 116 

llecisjcua (lick K tf inj ( JlB f-± 
360 

Helicon {bell kon) + Mount, 293 
Hellenes (hrf'Hfli), 231 f- 
Hellent»i,ie (hel e msTifeJ Age* 
453 ^ 

Hellenistic nreb itc n ure,. 560 
Hellenistic world. 481 If, 
lI«tk*fWt (boLV* punt), 324. 328. 
339 

Hepbantioii {ha iw'tL on), 443 
Hera. 279 

Heraclta (her g kl£'ci), 517 
Heracleia 4 her gklHth 472 
Hermes (WIElk}) 37 0> Joz 
llerodes Atticm (ni rfl'dfii 
■tf km), 642 

He rod’ft IUS, 360 f-* jGj, 4*9 
He'ii mi, 293 


Hieratic (hi eratlk) writing, 44 
Hieroglyphics. 44 I,; deciphered, 
96If.; is Crete. 229 s llillite 
(bltlt), 241 

Hipparchus {hi p&rinig). 306 
Hippia* Eh(p r l pk 304 324 
Hippocrates {hi poh'rfl l&z) + 361, 

m 

HTram. 205 1 

Hittite (bitltj 411 and architect 
lore. 24 2 

f I ittite Empire* 243 f-: fall of. 2 551 
HiLtltc influence. 240 ff-* 248 If, 
HEttite religion. 243 t 
H ittite writing. 241 f. 

11 ini tei 93 k * 13 - < 49 . < 99 - »*■ 
239 f, 

ttrfnwrp *75 375 

11$ nu'ri us, 6921 
Horace (kori&sh &i$ f. 

Horse, in Egypt* Bok; in Baby- 
lonm* 138, 143 
Hum (hunx), £9- 

lee Age, 7 L 
Iccinut Elk H'mlfl). 369 
Ikh na Eon. 92 lf- 

IJlyriaim fi Lir'l fcnmj, 693 
Imhotep (fm h 5 J tep). 52 
Vdi bL, 437 
Indian Ocean. 79, 437 
Indo-European people*, 171 IT, 
Ionian* 31G, 318 If-. 

323 ff* 

Ionic flmTlk) column. 340. 367 f. 
Iphigenia [if I Ul if. 4 E * 

Iran («f*s% 17& 

Iranian* |1 dTnf flXIE), 176 ff, 

Iron Age. 1571 =&3 
Isaac JoB 

Xaalall if ti'Va). 2CO f. 

Ish'tiir, 134+ 151* 16S 
Islam. jt& 

Isocrates (lfiuk'ru teik 4=b. 4** 
Israel ultraef), 306 
I*ju9 (Es'iisj. Gull of t 43a f. 

Italic tribes. 488 
Italy (Itfi U)» 4 S|ff, 

Jacob. 20B 

Jeremiah uTi|, 213 
Jericho {Jerl kb|* 203 
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Jerusalem <je rife* 

aio t-; destroyed, 21 y f rebuilt. 
3 i 6 j taken by Sulla, 5^5; de¬ 
stroyed, 626 
Je*Wi 15, 661!_, 705 
Joscph K 

Judah (jfl r djl|, ioG 
JodaLwn, z 1 ( i k 6C11 
JusurtJia (Jty fbr’tM), 57.S t 
Julian (j'Viyeiri) "ihc Apostate*" 

mc&}t 

Jtino {jo'nAR 503 
Jupiter (jtf’pl t«r) a 50* 

Jm tial gu, 695 ft* 705 f. ; code of, 

K*Mi (thirdly, 

Kaf'nak, So (T. 

Klititei (karttfl), 144 
KWre (leaf'rat, 70! 

Khulu (W% 54, 56 
Kiflg'a Peace, 401 
Ku'nuu 707 

Kuyunjik (til ?f>n jefc% 455 

Laconia flft kO^hi 3), eSj 

Lakc-dwdJor* Swh&, if f, 

Laoeoon (li ofe^ on), 465 
Late Slone Aj-e h mCT. ; tooli hi, 
?q; architecture in, 264 feanvnJg 
and athletic Conic?!* in, 28; 
trades an, 29 i cc-mmerce in, 31 ; 
Vir* in, $2 ; in. Italy, 4^6 
Latin League, 511+ 5E3 
I jtin Ikcramre* 562 £. 

Latin war> 520 
Latin*, 4p2f. 

Latnuu f]JS, J ttti .1 un), 494 ft, 616 
Laws, eliifSt itrrvjving code of* 
IJSJ earliest, m Greece, 303 
Lf on'i dag. 330 
Lep'i di|s F 597 
Lctwtn (Imrtify, 404 
Library h at A lAuoik, 472 ft, 594 j 
at Rome. 614 
licinius (If dad n*p, 575 f. 

Lieloriy joS 

Lilyhzum (til t be'iunL 517 
Livy \ht r \\ m 614 f. 

LonTbard*, 701 
LuctiEfu* (IQ ku?m) t 3S5 
Lyceum (U uni) F 356. 47S 


Lydians (Hdl 311 z) F 3.Z2 
Ly sauder fll iand*'rj F _;i>t F aol L 
Lyibdes (Ilkl'a dfo), 3S1. 
Lyticratet (ll intrj tfl-z), 3S1 

Macedon (mtaTSdoa), 4?^ 550 
Macedonia (inns § da r ni a), 416 
tiSi 

Mngne&ia (tuag nS 'b1i1^) t 551 
Man EE he a, 404 
Maf'athon, 324 ff. 

MarceJiua (mar m'I'uh), 6rs 
Marcus Aurelius (Muir'km a^- 
H n*i F 664 £, 

M'irdaTnl us, 37^ 33j f. 

Marduk [m.lir'ddk) r l_U, 1 68 
M^rl us> 579 If. 
liars, 301 

MaaajJia (tun rill fi), 190 
Mausoleum (itulJj 4&S 

Mausotus (mAttf'luff). 4 orj 
Mayor* of tJic F^lare, Zdi 
Mecca juu>kkj t 7 trf, r 
McdeiHmfelzj and Fcniam (ptr'- 
«h|J 7 K), i6z, 177 
Median Empire. 177 
Messrs, 3*3 
Memphis 57 

lie hnn'iicr, 562 
Menes [mC^nf^), 58 
llcreury { mel'kfj "1 i \ r 50^ 
Mesopotamia (riit a 5 ttt'in l Ei), 

629 

Messina (mort sl'nliR jj-S 
lict^h Age of. 47 L, zzi f 1F 4S6L 
Mctaurus (mi til hlm River, ^ 

Middle ^»ne A«*'9*L 
Ml ic'oEi. ij 1 r j r 324 
MilHadn [titU tVn dfrji). 375 1 
Mithradatc?! (mlth dA’in/ii 5^3 
jSt 

Mitir ra*, 19c. 67S 
MityEcne [tun i iiTnC}, 383 
Mnesicles Le^z|i. \&? 

Mohammed (mn Lain'eiljp 70S ft 
ITcdkammcdao COncjuesiiH 7^ 
Motley, in Athens, 34ft; In Greece, 
-ft) ^ i 3 n Etic flfient, lS^, 4391 
Monica (moul kft), 6c^ 

Monlis, 7oo„ 701 

Mojiothctam, Er F^vpt, 92 f.j in 
Falcstiilt, 214 
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Moors (mhrch 710L 
Moses zoo 

Moslems (UKtfJttuizj, 702+ 707 ff.. 
71 1 f. 

My tale (mile'll !*h 334 
My cense (ttiiWoei. 237 L, ?4J t. 
My [reclaim (ml ^4 ii 4 'ynj Age, 
236 H. 

Na r btim+ fdj 
-Na pole on, 455 
Ki ntm'sm, I 23 f. 

Naucrrnm (naTtnUlah sflj 
Nebiichadnoiur (nab ff kad n*-^ 
flrS. 164 ff., 213 + 36S 
Xccuausus (IIP mfi'«UjS)p. 646 
Ktlfly 020 ff. 

Nt/vS* 0?7i 63-1 

New 1 "ertk (pC-r'shai)# 67 Jp ®7S, 705 
Now Testament, ftsi 
Nietn GSG 

NEcias {li Uhl (L^i 3»4 ^ 

Nkomcdb (nlk 4 tuG'di fc}, 679 
Nile (nllji 37 ff- 
Nimes 646 

Nineveh (nlnV tp) t 154 U t % = 13. 
Xippur (nipp*r). is; P 116. 117 
NfibSes F G reek, leadership of, 
Nomads. z$L 

North American Indian^ .j, 40 
NErbi |* S6, % 

CctavEaP (ok ti'r i fH) p 596 If. 
fldoacer JAdftA'Btf), t-«; 

Old Testament* st? 

OfljptrtHy, 39^ 

Olympian (h Sim r p 5 1511) games 30$, 

35 ^ 

Oracles, 315 

Orient, achievements of, 21S- ff- ; 
influence cm Greece, 2^4 f-; fe- 
viva] oU 705 ff. 

Orpheus (ArtFUh 414 
£3 i-rrta,. 50, 91 
Ostracism. 306 f. 

Os'tr^-Golh^ G93 

Factum fp^tumh S ?3 
Fainted Porch, 363, 363, jo? 

Pa Itr m£ Slone, 4C 
Palestine fpal> - Mti), 19r ^ 
Palmyra (pal mTrfl), 


Panathen.xa (pan nth £ nG'iih 36* 
Paper, making of, 43 £., 64 f. 

Papyrus (pat jiTm*j, 43 L 
Par tnFni 6, 431* 437+ 443 
FarrhasLus (pit rft&iii UK), 411 
FaTlhc pan, 367 , 169 f. 

Parthian* (par'll] L flitz), 59^ 593, 
^|-=S fu. 1*7 5 

Fajiargad-r (pfl fcal^irri d£) r iSj, 1S9 
Incests (pa tff'afeh 113, 119 
Paul, 638, <ko T 700 
fMmis (pA^a'ld 
tnpher + 655 

Fausanks* Spartan general 334 
Peloponnesian (pel po mVHhifluJ. 
War, First* f; Second, 

3®o ff.i Third, 3S5 ff. 

Pcr'fii mum, 453, 463 U i?* 

Perian r der, 303 

Pericles (perl lie*), 344* 34S, 

350 ff*, 3S1 ff. 

Peripatetics (peripf tetlfa), 477f. 
Per sep'^lis, 

Persian (pcf#|i|U) art and archie 
lecture, 1S9 
Persian Kmpire, 1S2 ff. 

Perakn kings, 194 L 
Persian religion* 195 
Persian roads and communica¬ 
tions, 1*7 f. 

Persian Mi power, 1S7 
Persian War, AUien* in+ 34$ 
Fenian writing, 1S3 
Persians. 179 $zz El.. 3% f. 
Peter, 70O 

Pfinterinn ffaleTiimh 331 
Pharaoh (fjfrfth-f) 

Pharsalti^ (fftr ailila|h $*}2 f- 
Phttlias (fld J i n s\ T 3^ n 3G9, 3SJ 
Philse (frWh 459 
Philip, 4:6 fi. 

Fhiiippi (fi iSp'Ulr 59^ 

Fhdlfldoca (U lia um). zoz f_ *56 
Philosophy, 314 3iS ff. 

Fhiklas (U 4-15 

Fhtmida (finum&h 58 
phcnnicians (fe tdib-p^), l.n L 
265 ff-, C90, 3JS, 47t! alphabet 
d£p 570 

Phonetic writing. 40 ff. 

Phrygians (frlj TiJUt). z%$ 
Pkiorial rccordsr 39 Sf r 
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t'ilTdair. 30^ ,115, 4 = g 

Piirariis ip i fTo»R jj; t jj^ h 344, 

34S 

Fi fi#*ffa tun. 306 

3^.684 

™ 41 1. 4 U>, 420 C 42$ 

Pliulua (pliTutflL iCji 
Rich*. $ofj 

Fliny {pllul), the elder, 655 1 
rtmy p the younger, 035. <154 £, 
Flow ctilrore, 3 5 
II talarc h (ptOtark), 65 5 
Pup (nlta) fc 34J, 3^ 
btyfeius (]» ILLi i n> (i, ^ 

F&lygnotus <po| Ig lir> r tu*j F 363 
Pompeii 410, iq 7t 

559 « 6jf? r , 

P^mpey (prtq’plK 5S4 ^ 590 ff. 
rawidqn jpAirdonh 2j$ 

Foirery. in E$yp£ 63 * in Europe, 

^ 19 

Fmtw (prt'tor) T cc4* 

IM jijSeics. (praloi [to Efz), 40S 
Fiuh inoric Europe, 3 if. 

Fri enh 45 s ’ 4 < 5 o f„ 476 
Fjrttaleia fiiH’fclrjE), 332 
Ptolemies (Ud'«uiE] t 8ft, 446 f, 
593 

TXulemy (td> iutj, astMiuraief. 
oyp L 

I'un-.c Wn r, FEwt* j*3 ff. ; Second. 

535 ^-E Third. 54<Vf. 

Fyrsmid Ago. 49 U i agriculture 
m. un an and architecture { n * 
Gaffes tattle raising in, fti f.- 
dasict of rociety in., fip« Cofn , 
loercc in. J&f.; government in, 
S 3 iflength 4ml date of. 57 f.; 
KfupaEiom in. 62 £L 


koin.i.n amusements, 5G4 f. 

K i.mii an arm^ 52s ff, 

Roman an and arch \ lecture, «21, 
60ft, Gi& 

Foman Church, 69S ft. 

Raman colonization^ 512 

Ionian commerce and hanking 

554 f -i (H® 

Roman cemqu esc*, ^ jz f£, 

Roman degeneration, 570.667 
Roman Empire, Gcu civilian snr. 

o f the early Empire, 645 Jf.; 
dedine oU 667 Jf .; di vision uf T 
6S2 if,, 6)2 

Roman government.. 504 ft, mq JL 

Rrirnin hwuac + 536 fL 

Roman imperial 0 rganiiattoil, 

Roman money, 501 f PF ^zj. ftjj 

Roman painting. G33 

Roman pFcfvincej 1 5^5 ff. F 634 ff. T 

^ 641 

Rtjrnar] religion, 302 fb F 650 ft 
Roman Republic. 544, *07. 5117 
end Of, 574 ff. 

Ronton roads and bridge*, Gift f. 
Roum.ii schools, 561 
Roman sculpture* 654 
fj''™ 11 " Senate, 506, 50* 574 tL 
K»mim ihipi, for. ^4 
Rtimapi staves, 366 K, 6% 

Roman iheaicrt, 610 
Rome (rfliu), 494 if , 5^+ Ea |( Cn 
by&nrfst 5 t 3 i rivalry of, with 
t arthage, 513, 520 ^ 

Rnm'ij lu.% and R^^mus, 4S4 
Romulus A ugustulus < i ^niis'tEl Imt), 
6>5 

Roseria (r6zet'if> Stonp t 97 f, F 


wn|»Bu.v|d^p m, UjI 

ftwhu* (ptr-utk 51} »914U t ™ 

!?SSSIS ? 4 J ' 5 ^ E «* «>• 


Sl'moA, 2^S. 324 
^ J f'i' ho !“!'*>. 309. 3 S 4 
w dm ls« SjS 
SAddis, 32* 

SaTgon of AkTend 123 L 
Sargoii IT, 152 

S^niam 6 js, 6?* 

saul i| AJjp 503 


Ramses frames If, 04 
Ramies III, 257 
Rawltnson ifiVIJn r^nk. inofT 
R« {rft|, 50 
Red Sea, 35 
Rhetoric lairs, 410 
Rhodes {rfrU), 450, 463, Gij 
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Otl.1 iS’lk^FElz}. &3 I 

Schlifimnna (lllll^iq iAll), ?4j fL 
Sdfrfo (altoT &{ t 5,14 if, 

Srwpai 40^ 409 

Seyla* (iClota], 1S6E 
Seleturidjj (N3 Ifi^giEzJp 41$ 
Sdcutu* (K MNciUh 445 4-448 

Venules fbtiiiltA]* iciLi tragic of* 

n>3* nitron of* 103'f.; wt of, 
I S3 f.j union of, with Sumerians 
M^L; struggle trf, with Jmt»- 
Europeans* 1 72 594(4 jofif. 

Seneca (*en'g kH]+ 6» f„ 654 
SKiueberib [unth^iib^ 15a, 
aio> 2iz b z3i 
Sen tFntim. 514 543 

Sep titni u -t St ve'ffUB, 67 !■ (>: 1 
Script 631 J 

Se Miff'll So 

s^'ti 1.04 

Seven Wise M?n+ 310 
Shftd&Clf fitful dtif'i. jfi 
Slial mil nE aer 113 r m 
Shf niir, Plain of, 105 f. 

Sic 1 1 1 Lin fli slf 'in n) e xpetUtiAn,^) 5 1 
Sicilian War, 533 fl. 

SEcil)' luin'iJl}, Greek cokmiiti 311 + 

2S0L 

Sinai friTnl), 50, 59 
Slavery, in Egypj, hj t in Greece* 
598 ■ in Home* 5O6 ff- r 6O9 

Slav* Jhi-LT^jip 706" 

Social War, 5K* 

Socote* taok'rn Uz) h 416 ff. k 4^0 f + 
Hoi 1) m i>n, toj f, 
saipnp 3&3 A- MS* 1 SS 
Sophia {Ml ^ Sains. <«£, 698 
Suphiisa 357 IT- r 3JO, 37 r, 

-til 

Sophocles (nifty klei), 33j, 371 ff. 
Spain Iflfl]) 594 
Spai^la, 183, 307+ 33 *j if., 347 f_ 
4Pt; fall of* 402 
Spartan leadership* 394 ff. 

Spa r^san league, 3*7, 39s 
Sphinx (riffft£k&}, to 
Stesichorui file flVa na>), 309 f. 
StiJkhn (rtjpi ktf), frjrf. 

Stoicism 478 f. 

Slone Age, Elrfv, jff.; 3 ,ate, 14 fL, 
I3i f,’ Middle, 9 ff. } in Egypt, 
3^; in Italy* 4 S 3 


Stonehenge frid-n’hinij], 30 
StftTbft* 6 it, 6<!ii 
Sudan (oftnlBLh') h 59 
SulU CrtkllW, 4*5. ff. 

Su incr, ic8 

Sunic'ri. an agriculture* ro8 
Sumerian art, 11S 
Sumerian Calendar, me 
SutriL'Ti.m houses, i r-f f. 

Sumerian religion, g 13 f, 

Sumer inn me; riy* (19 
Sumerian wriii ng , \ 09 ff. 
SumerLins, 107 it; union of, with 
Semite** 

Suas Isti'jdfh 18*), 437 
SwIm lake^vtlbgev, so f. 

Syraeuae {*ir*& fctlii), 389 344, 

3 S 5 

Sj na (filial a I, 44S, 5S5, G43 


Taclftti {taffl 11 if). G 54 
fa itn ium, 517+ 512 f. 
Tasim-nnian^ mu. m.l ni |h&}. 1 L 
Terence |u>r'c;iiit|. 

Telrtcii* [tefri ku^|i. 676 
Teutuiia EtEl'lfiiiKS J79 
Thale* (tinil&t), 31s, 318 
Theater. Greek* ^iO 
Thebe* fthlta}, in Egypt fc, S6 r, 

Thebes, in Greece, 384. 401 ff Jf 


Themiatoele^ {tllft UlbfTd klfK), 
3^ff. p 33S f„ 341 

Theocritus (thonlt'ri inaj H 475,^1$ 
Thoodorie {th 7 CHfiTi rikt &15 
Thethdwius (t iiE ^ ild'sh I its), 6H 4, 
(i$i, 697; Edict of, 700 
TheFmr^pyl 3 e |llm r nirip < '| 

Theseus fthf -tfjj 

Thucyd ides (1 i 1 EL kidl rl^e), 4 3 u. 

Thule, 471 

Thulmnne (Gifu liii^Wp 111, A4 L, 

684 

Ti tfc rt til., emperor, 6*7 f- 

Tibcf i u* Graechu* {grains), 576 E 

Tilnulliu (ti KiViuh <it 9 

TigraneS (tig 585 

Ti nrd’the t>fu 474 

Tirjrni iirrittiK 337, 147! 

TTtua* 6:7 
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Tombs of the EjijyptL'in f_ 

Toura (Uir),, 711 ' 

Tower inf babel, 112 
Town*, earliest ;6 f. 

Tri jan, *27 fL, G34 if., £*a f + 
Jraitmena (tr-isl mfaij, Luke, e19 
Tri bo'ni an, 697 
Tribune^ itrib'-OLiiK^ 505 
Tnyjnvimtc (tri tan'vl rat), 5S7 
Troir (trul), 339, -45 flL, 4.9 
Turks, ji$ 

Tyrant A^c of, Jdl (L; civilize 
IlOft of, 307 ff^, 320 
Tyre (tlrj r 434 

li ft las, 691 

University, of Alexandria, 477; of 

Athene, 475! flf Rome, 64; 

Ur (Err), uii 

Vilena lY&lchzU fig 2 
VintSaJs. 1 van'll aU), 691, G93 
Ve'fius;, ^Q 3 

Vespasian (Vta i^ihErjn}, 

t 


VWtl* 502 

Virgii (vor'jil), eifi. 7 „ 

Visigodw (TUIgmlM), 691 

Wedge-foim writing, no f„ iStefc 
24 * 

West Goths, 692 

Wdmep* posiiion of, in Greece, 

353 t 

Writing phonetic, 41 if. - pictorial 
401 invention p£ 45 
Writihff material*, 43 f. 

Xenophon ftanfo fnnj T 399 ff, 4- 
JCei-Kcs (zfflrttfo;), 1$^ jpg ff. 

Yahvth (yt tV), itf 

344 ff, 

Zftn 5 P 479 
iLo'bi ji. 67^1 
freiw (jtfta), 277 |f. 

Ztttril (KQk'aiflJ, 411 
Zo iv inlcr* 177 675 
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